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TO THE MEMORY OF MY BROTHER 


FRANCIS GEORGE FOWLER, M.A. Cantab. 

WHO SHARED WITH ME THE PLANNING OF THIS BOOK., 
BUT DID NOT LIVE TO SHARE THE WRITING. 

1 think of it as it should have been, with its prolixities 
docked, its dullnesses enlivened, its fads eliminated, its 
truths multiplied. He had a nimbler wit, a better sense of 
proportion, and a more open mind, than his twelve-year-^ 
older partner ; and it is matter of regret that we had 
not, at a certain point, arranged our undertakings other¬ 
wise than we did. 

in igii we started work simultaneously on The Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary and this book ; living close together. 
We could, and did, compare notes ; hut each was to get 
one hook into shape by writing its first quarter or half; 
and so much only had been done before the war. The one 
in which, as the less mechanical, his ideas and contribu¬ 
tions would have had much the greater value had been 
assigned, by ill chance, to me. In igi8 he died, aged 4y, 
of tuberculosis contracted during service with the B.E.f . 
in igi5-i6. 

The present hook accordingly contains none of his actual 
writing; but, having been designed in consultation with 
him, it is the last fruit of a partnership that began in igoj 
with our translation of Lucian. 


H. W. F. 
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I cannot deny myself the pleasure of publicly tliankinp Lt-Col. 
II. G. Lc Me.suricr, who not only read and criticized in detail 

the whole MS. of this book, but devised, at my request, a scheme 
for consideral)Iy reducing its bulk. That it was not necessary to 
adopt this sciiemc is due to tlie generosity of the Clarendon Press 
in consenting to publish, at no high price, an amount much greater 
tlian that originally sanctioned. 

On behalf of tlie ITess, Mr. Frederick Page and Mr. C. T. Onions have 
made \^aluablc corrections and comments. 

The article on morale has appeared previously in the Times Liicrary 
Supplement, that on ouhf in the IlVshHiuster Gazette, and those on 
Hyphens, Inversion, Metaphor, Split infinitive, Subjunctives, and 
other matters, in SJ\E. Tracts. 

II. W. F. 

KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


VO^VEI^S 

a e i o u oo {mate, victc, mite, ynoie, mute, moo/) 

5 Truck, rook) 

H 0 1 o ii oo = fi or ft, m) or do, <fcc. 

ocioaoreror Those italic letters stand for light vague 

sonmls (stignifj, silent, cousin, contain, 

_ sfdnnit, beggar, pertain, motor). 

ar er ir or ur (rnarr, mere, mire, 7tme, mure) 
nr er or (imrt, perl, port) 

ah aw ci oor ow owr (bah, bawl, boil, boor, brow, bomr) 

CONSONANTS 

of \^hicli the viiluc needs (Icfinin^^ 

& 

eh {child, each : not as in chaos, champagne, loch) 
dll {dhftt, mu dher, =ihat, Tjwther) 

8 : not as ia gentle) 

j (jiij = judge.) 

ng {singer ; not as in jinget, Singer) 
ngg (n'nggfr=7i/igfr) 

s (saws »sauc: ; not as in laws) 
th {thmkelh ; not as in this, smooth) 
ih(roozh, vrzbn, = rouge, I'l'sioa) 

f or h, r, w, m ah, ar Ac., ow, owr, see VowcU 


LIST OF 

GENERAL ARTICLES 


M distinguished from those on individual words. In the 
dictionary, the titles of most such articles are printed in 
small capitals. Those of which the titles are bracketed in this 
list contain only cross references to others in which their 
subjects are dealt with, A few individual words such as and, 
do, each, that, important rather as framework than for them¬ 
selves, are also included ; the articles upon these, dealing with 
points of grammar or idiom that arise every day, are in effect 

of the general kind ; but they are here distinguished from the 
others by italics {as, not As). 


a, an 
A-, an- 
-able, -ible 

Absolute con St met ion 
Absolute possess!ves 
(Adverbs) 

Ai, CE 
-ae, •as 
'(al)ist 
-al nouns 
Analogy 
and 

Anti-Saxoiiism 

any 

(Apostrophe) 

Arch, arche-, archi- 
Arcliaism 
are, is 
as 

-atabie 

Avoidance of the obvi¬ 
ous 

Hack-formation 
Harbarisms 
Battered ornaments 
-b-, -bb- 
6e 

better 

between 

Bi- 

(-ble) 

both 

but 


By, bye, by- 

Cannibalism 

(Careless repetition) 

case 

Cases 

Cast-iron idiom 
•C-, -ek- 
-ce, -cy 

Centenary &c. 

Centi-, hecto- 

-cephalic, -cephalous 

-ciation 

claim 

Co- 

Col-, com-, con- 

Collectives 

(Colon) 

(Ckim-) 

(Ckiiruna) 
(Comparatives) 
Compound preposi¬ 
tions &c, 
connexion 
course 

Curtailed words 

dare 

(Dash) 

-d-, -dd- 

Deca-, deci- 

Diaeresis 

Didacticism 

different 

Differentiation 


Diphth- 

do 

Double case 

Double construction 

Double passives 

doubl{Jul) 

dry 

due 

each 

-ed &’d 
-edly 
€, g. 
either 

Elegant variation 

Ellipsis 

else 

Em- & im- 
-en adjectives 
(En- & in-) 
enough 

Enumeration forms 
-en verbs from adj’cc- 
tives 

equally as 
-er & -cst 
-er & -or 

(-est in superlatives) 

etc. 

even 

ever 

every one 
(Ex-) 

(Exclamation mark) 
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LIST OF GENERAL ARTICLES 


•cx, -ix 

-cy & -y in adjectives 
-cy, 'ic, -y, in diminu* 
lives 

Facetious formations 


if db when 
Illiteracies 
RIogicaJiticS 
Im- 

-in & -inc 


foci 

faU 

False emphasis 
False quantity 
False scent 
far 
fellow 

Feminine designations 
Fetishes 

fOD 

-fied 

first 

follow 

Foreign danger 
For-, fore- 
Forroal words 
French words 


In- & »m- 
inasmuch as 
Incornpatiblcs 
Incongruous vocabu¬ 
lary 

Indirect question 
(-inc) 

(Infinitive) 

-ing 

in order that 
tn so far 
in that 
into 

Intransitive p. p. 
Inversion 

(Inverte<i commas) 

-ion & -ment 
-ion & -ness 


Fndoy 

-ful 

(h'\ill stop) 

Fused participle 
Gallicisms 
Generic names &c, 
Genteclisni 
Gerund 

‘R'* - 1 ^- 

Grand compouiKls 
Greek g 

Hackneyed phrases 

had 

half 

Hanging-up 

kardlij 

fuxvc 

Haziness 

he 

help 

his 

hon. 

hope 

hoioex'cr 

Hybrid derivatives 

Hyphens 

-i 

(-ibie) 

(-ic) 

*ic(al) 

-ics 

i. c. 


Irrelevant allusion 
is 

-ise) (-ize 
-ism & -ity 
-ist, -aJist, &c. 
it 

Italian sounds 
Italics 

-ize, -ise 

jargon 

Jingles 

jiidg{c)inent &c. 

just 

kind 

ladu 

last 

Latin plurals 
-latry' 
laitcT 
lay & lie 

Legerdemain with two 
senses 
less 
-less 
lest 

Letter forms 

(-lier) 

like. 

-like 

-lily 

Literary critics’ words 


Literary words 

-lived 

-II-. - 1 - 

Long variants 
lord 

Love of the long word 

III 

-ly 

Malaprops 

JIannerisms 

me 

means 

-ment 

Metaphor 

(-meter) 

million 

Misapprehensions 

Misprints 

Misquotation 

-m-, -mni- 

mOTal{e) 

more 

-most 

muck 

muladct 

Muses 

Mute e 

need 

Needless variants 
Negative & afTirmativc 
in parallel clauses 
Negatives 
nexther 
(-ness) 
newT so 
next 

-n-, -nn- 
no 
nor 
not 

Noun & adjective ac¬ 
cent 

Noun & verb accent 
Novelese 
Novelty-hunting 
Number 

-o- 

Object-slmllling 
(Oe, ce, e) 

-o(o)s 

(Omission of i() 

on 

ome 

one 











LIST OF GENERAL ARTICLES 


v'ii 


(One word or two) 

only 

onto 

or 

-or 

other 

otherwise 

ought 

our 

-our & -or 

-our- & -or- 

Out of the frying-pan 

Overzeal 

pace 

Fairs & snares 
Parallel-sentence dan¬ 
gers 

Parenthesis 
Participles 
Passive disturbances 
Pedantic humour 
Pedantry 
Perfect infinitive 
Period in abbrevia¬ 
tions 

Periphrasis 
per prole). 

Person 

Personification, notins 
of multitude, meto¬ 
nymy 
-phil(e) 

Phonetics 
Pleonasm 
Plural anomalies 
Poeticisms 
Polysyllabic humour 
Pomposities 
Popularized technical¬ 
ities 

Position of adverbs 
Positive words 
Possessive puzzles 
possible 

-P-, -pp- 
l^re- 

prefer{ahle) 

Preposition at end 
Presumptuous word- 
formation 

Pride of knowledge 

probable 

Pronouns 

Pronunciation 

provided 


Ps- 

Pt- 

Purism 

gtia 

Quasi-adverbs 
Quotation 
(Quotation marks) 
rather 
re 

Rc(-) 

-re & -er 
Recessive accent 
regard 

relation{ship} 
(Relative pronouns) 
liepetition of words 
replace 
resort 

respective{ly) 

Retro- 
reverend 
Revivals 
RJiythm 
-r-, -it¬ 
’s 

said 

sake 

same 

Sanat-, sanlt- 
save, conj. 

Saxonism 

scarcely 

scilicet 

Self- 

Semi- 

(Semicolon) 

Sentence 

Sequence of tenses 

shall & will 

sic 

Side-slip 

Simile & metaphor 
’s incongruous 
Singular -s 
sir 

Slipshod extension 
so 

Sobriquets 

some 

-some 

sort 

Spelling points 
Split infinitive 
(Split verbs) 

-S-. -6S- 


(-)stich 
Stock pathos 
Stops 

Sturdy indcfensibles 

Subjunctives 

substitute 

such 

Super- 

Supcrfluous words 

Superiority 

Superlatives 

Superstithms 

Swapping horses 

Sy non juris 

-t & -ed 

Tautology 

Tccluiicai terras 

(Tenses) 

than 

-th & -dll 

that adj. & adv. 

that conj. 

that rel. pron, 

the 

their 

therefor 

therefore 

they 

-th nouns 

those 

though 

thus 

-tion 

Titles 

to 

too 

Trailers 

-trix 

True & false etymology 
-t-, -tt- 

T wo pence coloured 

-ly & -ness 

-ular 

-um 

Un- 

Unattached participles 
Unequal yokefellows 
Unidioinatic -ly 
uniqtte 

unless unfif 
, unthinkable 
us 
-us 

(Variation) 

various 




















LIST OF GENERAL ARTICLES 


« • 

Vlll 


•ve(d)> -vcs 
Verba in -ic, -v, -ve 
(Vera Ubre) ^ 
very 

vice prep. <fc pref, 
view 

viz, sc(i 7 )., i.e. 

Vogue-words 

Vulgarization 

Wailcd-up object 

Wardour Street 

•ward{s) 

ar 

VVh- 


what 

whatever 

Where compounds 
which 

which) (that) (xcho 
which with and or bui 
while 

who & whom 
whoever 
whose 
will, vb 
-wise, -ways 
without 

Word-patronage 


Working & stylish 
words 

Wom-out humour 
worth) {worth ithile 

write 

*x as French plural 
-xion, -xive 


yet 

{yours) 
-Z-, -zz- 


ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, ETC. 


0., adjective 
aa., adjectives 
adj., adjective 
adv., adverb 
advl, adverbial 
arch., archaic 
A.V., Authorized Ver¬ 
sion 

c,, century 
cc., centuries 
cf. { = confer), compare 
eonj., conjunction 
dim., diniimitive 
Diploinaev 

D, N.R., Dictionary' of 
National liiography 

E, ICnglish 

e.g. ( —orcniph' gratia), 
for instance 
ellipt., elli[)f inil 

Enc. Brit., Encyclopae¬ 
dia llrltannica 

F, Frericli 
Gk, Cix'ck 
Gram., Grammar 

I. e. (=if/ that is 
indie., indicative 
ind. ohj,, indirect object 

Small capitals refer t! 
luformalion. 


int., interjection 
L, Latin 
Lit., Literature 
lit,, literally 
Ijog., Logic 
MS., manuscript 
niauuscnpts 

II., noun 
nn., nouns 
obj., object 

OED, Oxford English 
Dictionary' 
opp., as opposed to 
Palacogr., Palaeography 
part., participle present 
pers., person 
id., plural 

p.p., past or passive par¬ 
ticiple 

pr., pronounce 

pref., prefix 
prop., preposition 
pron,, pronoun 
pron., pronounce 
Eros., Prosody 
retl., rellexivc 
rel., relative 
Hhet., Rhetoric 

e reader to the article 


R. V., Revised Version 
s.f. {=sub Jincm), near 

the end 
sing,, singular 

S. P.E., (Tracts of the) 
Society for Pure Eng¬ 
lish 

Bubj., subjunctive 
suf., sufl'ix 

G.K., United King¬ 
dom 

U.S., United States of 
America 

U. SU., usually 

V. , vb, verb 
var., variant 
vol., volume 
wd, word 

and 

et cetera 

)(»placed between words 
to be compared 
/, placed between sep¬ 
arate quotations 
[J,containing words that 
arc not part of the 
quotation 

3 indicated, for further 



















A Dictionary of 
ENGLISH USAGE 


a, an. 1. A is used before all con¬ 
sonants except silent h (a Aistori/, an 
hour} ; an was formerly usual before 
an unaccented syllable beginning 
with h {an historical work), but now 
that the h in such words is pro¬ 
nounced the distinction has become 
pedantic, & a historical should be said 
& written ; similarly an humble is 
now meaningless & undesirable. A 
is now usual also before vowels pre¬ 
ceded in fact though not in appear¬ 
ance by the sound of y or w (a unit, 
a eulogy, a one). 

2. The combinations of a with few 
& many are a matter of arbitrary but 
established usage ; a few, a great 
many, a good many, are idiomatic, 
but a many, a good few, are now illit¬ 
erate or facetious or collorjuial ; a 
very few is permissible {in the sense 
6omc-thougli-not-at-all-many,wherc- 
as very few means not-at-all-many- 
though-somc), but an extremely few 
is not; see few, 

3. A, an, follow instead of preced¬ 
ing the adjectives many, such, &, what 
(many an artist, such a task, what an 
infernal bore /) ; they also follow any 
adjectiv'c preceded by as or how {I 
am as good a man as he ; knew how 
great a labour he had undertaken), 
usually any adjective preceded by 
so (so resolute an attempt deserved 
success; a so resolute attempt is also 
Knglisb, but suggests affectation), & 
often any adjective preceded by too 
(loo exact an, or a too exact, adherence 
to instructions). The late position 
should not be adopted with other 
words than as, how, so, too ; e.g., in 
Which was (fuite sufficient an indica- 
tion/Can anyone choose more glorious 


an exit?/Have before them far more 
brilliant a future/, the normal order 
(a quite or quite a sufficient, a inore 
glorious, a far more brilliant) is also 
the right one. 

4. A, an, arc son\ctinios ungrain- 
inatically inserted, especially after 
no adj., to do over again work tlnit 
has alreatly been done; so in Ao 
more signal a defeat was ci'cr inflicted 
(no = not a; witli this ungramma¬ 
tical use of. the merely ill-advised 
arrangement in Suffered no less signal 
a defeat, w'hcre no is an adverb (fc a 
should precede it as laid down in 3 
above)./ The defendant was no other 
a person than Mr llenjamin Disraeli 
(no other ~ not another),/Gfbnmcr- 
ings of such a royally suggested ci en 
when not royally edited an institution 
are to be traced (even . . . edited being 
parenthetic, we get such a royally 
suggested an institution). 

a-, an-, not or without, should lie 
prefixed only to Greek stems ; of 
such coinpoumis there arc some 
hundreds, whereas Latin-stemmed 
words having any currency even in 
scientific use do not perhaps exceed 
four. There are the botanical acap~ 
sular & aeauJous, the biological 
(Lsexual, & tlic literary amoral. The 
' last, being literary, is inexcusable, 
non-moral shoiihi be used instead. 
The other three sliould not be 
treated as precedents for future 
wor<l-rnakiiig. 

abandon, n., abattoir. See Fkencii 
woni>s. 

abbreviate, abdicate, make abbrevi- 
able, abdicable : sec -Aiior. T. 

abdomen. Prunuunee £ibd0'in6n. 

B 









ABETTER 


2 


ABLE, 2 


abetter, -or. Soc -or, 

Abigail. SoimiyuKTS. 
abjection, abjectness. Sec -ion* & 

Nf;ss, 


ablatively, ablativally, A’c. Adverbs 
from the tiaiiies of‘'rariimat ieal eases 
arc best fornual in -ivxlv. T tie re is 
no liiuibt alxHit tlie riaiiu's used in 
modern baigbsli graminar ; every¬ 
one wonhl say suhjcchvclif, ohji'C- 
fhrtij, A' /Jo.wesMVe/v. And'. tlu)u«h 
the l.atiii rase-naiues have adjec- 
tive.s in -ival. as datival, it \vill he 
arlinitted ttiat ' used \'oeat ivally ’ 
at any rate is hardly toierabli', that 
none ol the forms in -ively is very 
oiijeelioiiahle, tt tfiat it is wortli 
wlide to seen re eonsisti'iiev. 'I'lie 
aiijeelives. tlieii, shouhl he rnmo’/m- 
thul, vocdlh'dl, f;<Tfi.s7///5Yd, /.'en/hVo/, 
dutnaL (thldhvdl, siihJiTlh'c, o/z/Vr/dr, 
& possrssii r {11)ougli' 11le a 11 n'bnI i vc 
use of lilt' iKiuti, as in the poiitii’c 
(cnnuialioti, must still iic <'omi!um), 
A' the adverbs nominuth'vhj Ac/ 
subjectivflij Ac. * 


•ABLE, -IDLE, Ae. 1. Normal us( 
of -ahk as living suflix. 2. •able A 
other 'blc forms. N'egati\*e form'' 
of adject ives in -bh\ 4 . -We words ol 
cxee[)tloiial form or sen.se. 

1 . Normal use of -aide as livin*' 
fiiiflix. 'Ida- suilix -oWe is a living 
one, A; may be apjieiided to any 
tiaiisitive vi-rt) to make an adjeetix-'e 
'vifli llie sense able, or liable, or 

(ilhneed, or nortinf, or Ta}iiirii,<>, or 

bnuad,tobe^- i d. 1 f t be verlMmds 

in mut<' this i.s (lro[>ped exeetit 
aft(‘r soft e <,r g {usable, lil.able, 

f 'r -t ^' j ^’'f’f^^^lb'uble, 

^Tii^aihle). \<-ibs ending in -v pn^. 

fiw'V'/V' < v'inloi 

(J isliJiiiUc inuliU- ; hut Inumbk). 

rt ,i , ■ " ' rulrutaMc, 

i>t' sin .r,l f‘ ""' I' -■‘''"■‘I'l 

dS.h"-- > 

O'Y'lhihic khdalM,., rrraUMr, dL. 


i Instable, eremaUtblc, heatable \ not 
(iniuble. Ae. on the aiialogv ni plac- 
(d)le or pTohable) ; hut see also 
-ataislm ; admiuLstcr A: re^^istcr 
form similarly admiinsfrable A re^o,v- 
trable. No verbs in -We, -e/e, -d/e, 
'hlc, 'pie, -.sle, -tic, 'Zle, have 
established ailjeetives in -oWe ; but 
adjeetives maiJe for the nonee from 
Uiern should drop the -c {Imjjlable, 
husHahle, tnuzzlahle, Ac.). 

Nonei'-ailjeetives in -able may be 
formed even from those verbs whose 
established representatives arc in the 
list of words in -iblc At. given in 2, 
Cspeeially udien the establLshcd word 
has to some extent lost ttic verbal or 


I ' - ' » ’ V , .A lilies <1 

mistake I nay he uiicorrcctablf^ 

because ineorrigiblc has become 
ethical in sen.se ; solvable riiav he 
preferred heeause soluble has entered 
itilo an alliance with di,v,vo/t’C ; Ai¬ 
des/rm/Wde hj f/f/;ifi//H7e may seem 
Css pedantic tlian destructible bit 
iieenusc destruetiblc tends to be 
purely adjecti\'al, 

2 , -able A other -Iilc forms. Tlie 
fo lowing list (to wliieh are to be 
addeil the negative or positive forms 
ninde by adding or omitting in-, j>/j, 
nou') is intended to include all the 
exist mg -hie adjectives other than 
those m -uWe; wonis not found in 
It shouhl he spelt with -able ; & for 
the ilahetzed words, though they 
<xist, it is recommended to sub¬ 
stitute the aeeom|»aliving form in 
pibte It may he observed that there 
is only one word in the list, fiulliblc, 
of xWiieh the stem is not ultiniatelv 
J-din ; hut the form, which should 
have been ^ullable, mav perhaps he 
tliought too lirmly estalili.shed to he 
meddled with ; A- the same jilea mav 
prevent tlie rejection of .such wonis 
as coiiduetible, f/i,s 7 cu.vi 7 ;/f, A refrau^d- 
ole, which, though it is a pity tlicy 
'vere not originally made of t lie more 
understood A eijuullv le^i- 
tmiate -able type (refraa^ible^ wUxvlx 
sliould he rejriaoiih, is actually less 
(orrtet than rejmctahle), luivc at 
“ast a teehnicai, thougli hardly a 
general currenoy ^ 




















-ABLE, 2 


3 


-ABLE, 3 


List of -ble words not in -able 
accessible ; adducible ; admissible 
apprehensible ; audible ; avertible 
coercible ; collapftible, collapsable 
collectible^ collectable ; combustible 
comestible ; compatible ; compre¬ 
hensible; compressible; conductible, 
conductable; connectible, connect¬ 
able; contemptible; con/r«cti6/f,eon- 
tractable; convertible; convincible; 
corrigible; corrujitible; credible; de- 
ducible; defeasible; defensible; de- 
pressible ; descendible, descendable ; 
destructible ; diffusible, diffusable ; 
digestible; dirigible; discernible, dis- 
cernable ; disecrptible ; discussible, 
discussable ; dismissible ; dissoluble; 
distensible, distendabic ; divcrtiblc ; 
divisible; edible; cducible; eligible; 
exccrptible; exhaustible; exigible; 
expansible, expandable; expressible; 
extendible, extensible, extendable ; 
fallible; feasible; feeble; fenciblc; 
flexible; forcible; fungible; fusible; 
gullible, gullable; horrible; immis¬ 
cible, unmixable ; impartible (not 
from impart); impassible (not from 
pass) ; imperseriptihle ; imprescrip¬ 
tible; intpressible; incontrovertible; 
indefeasible; indefeelible; indelible; 
in<ltjciljle ; intelligible ; invincible ; 
irascible; irresistible; legible; negli¬ 
gible ; noble; omissible; oppres- 
fcible ; ostensible; perceptible; per- 
/ec/iWc, perlcetalile ; permissible;/ycr- 
suasible, persuadable; pervertible; 
j>lau.sible ; possible; prevcniiblc, pre¬ 
ventable ; producible ; prolrusible, 
protrudable ; reduc:iblc ; reflexibie, 
rellcctal>le ; refrangible, refractable ; 
remissible ; rcprcltensible ; repres- 
sible ; resoluble; responsible; rcier- 
sible, reversable; revertible; risible; 
seducible; sensible; soluble; sub¬ 
mersible; suggestible; susceptible; 
suspensible, suspendable ; suppres- 
sible ; tangible ; terrible ; traducible ; 
vendible ; visible ; voluble. ' 

The principle is that the normal 
form -able sliould he used when 
there is no objection to it; there is 
an objection when a word is itself 
well established with -ible &c. in 
general use, & therefore digestable, 
perceivable, are not to be substituted 


for digestible & peTccjdible ; tliere is 
also an objectit>n, tliuugli a less 
forcible one, wJien, tbougli the word 
itself is not established in th<‘ -iblc 
form, it is one of a set tlmt includes 
an establislied word in -iblc ; thus 
incontrovertible & roinurlihlc should 
decide the fttrm of avertible, diverti- 
ble, pcn'crtible, & niTrlible ; digesti¬ 
ble, that oIl suggestible ; in favour of 
adducible, ed tic iblc, indueihle, pro¬ 
ducible, seducible, it traducible, tiicre 
is added to the influence of (j'r)rt’- 
duciblc & dcducible a legit iiiiale 
dislike to the ugly forms in -cable. 
The existence of a single established 
-ible word of a more or less technical 
kind need not be allowed much 
weight ; c.g., fusible docs not 

suflice to condemn eonfusable, dif- 
fusable, ref usable, & stiff usable. 

3 . Negative forms of adji’clix'cs in 
•ble. Tlie adjcc'livcs in -ble being 
rerjuired with esj^ecial fr(‘fpienev in 
negative contexts, the rjueslion 
often arises whetiicT the negative 
form of any particular word should 
be ma<le with in- or un- ; the 
following rules will perhaps be found 
satisfactory : 

(o) Negatives from -ble words other 
than those in -able have in- (or ig-, 
1/-, iwi-, 1/*-) ; the only exee])tions 
arc words already Ix'ginniii'i with 
the prefix tm- or in- (impressible, 
intelligible), it feasible, feeble, plausi¬ 
ble, voluble, all of whicli lake, or 
would take if rc(iuiied in the nega¬ 
tive, Wli-. 

(b) Negatives from words in -able 
have un- unless tiiey are in the 
following list ; and tlie un- form is 
recommended for the italicized 
words, though the in- (im-, ir-, &c.} 
form exists. 

Negatives in -able nut having un- 
illimitable ; immeasurahle ; immiti¬ 
gable ; iminovabic ; immutable ; im¬ 
palpable ; impassable ; impayabic 
(the hTeneh word ; ef. unjjayable from 
English 7;«7) ; impeeeable; impene¬ 
trable; imperishabie; imiH-rmcablo; 
ilnperturhable ; implaeablc ; im- 
ponderable; impracticable; impreg¬ 
nable; improbable; inalienable; t»* 
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alUrable; inappeasable ; inappellable; 
inapplicable ; inappreciable ; innp- 
proatkobk ; incalculable; incapable; 
incognizable ; incommensurable ; iVi- 
comrnttnicable ; incommutable ; in¬ 
comparable ; incomputable ; incon¬ 
ceivable ; incondensable ; incon- 
sifierabic ; inconsolable ; infonsum- 
able ; incontestable ; incurable ; in¬ 
decipherable ; indeclinable; indecom¬ 
posable; imiefatigabic ; indefinalilc ; 
indemonslrable ; indescribable ; ui- 
determinablc ; indispensable; indis¬ 
putable ; imlist inguisliable ; itidis- 
tributable ; indomitable; imbibitablc ; 
ineffable; ineffaceable; ineluctable; 
inequitable; ineradicable: inerrable; 
irrcscapable ; inestitnable ; inevit¬ 
able ; inexcTtsable ; inexecutable ; in¬ 
exorable ; Inexpiable ; inexi)Iieable ; 
inexpugnable; inextinguishable; in¬ 
extricable ; inhospitable ; inimit¬ 
able ; innm'igable ; iimunierablc ; 
insat)at>lc ; inscrutable ; insepara¬ 
ble ; insufferable ; insupimrtable ; 
insurmountable ; interminable ; in¬ 
tolerable : intractable ; invaluable ; 
invariable ; inviolal)le ; invulner¬ 
able ■ irreclaimable ; trrecognizablc ; 
irreenncilable ; irreco\'crablc ; irre¬ 
cusable ; irredeemable ; irrefrag¬ 
able ; irrefrangible (unrefraetable"; 
irrefutable; irremediable; irremov¬ 
able; irreparable; irrrjilaceable ; irre- 
proaehable ; irresolvable ; irretriev- 
at)lc : irrevocable. 

4 . -ble u-ords of exceptional form 
or sense. The nortnal formation A 
sense of adjectn'cs in -able lias lieen 
explained in 1 ; & adjeetives in 

-iblc have tlie same ordinary raru'c 
of sense. Tbere are howa'vtT large 
numluTS of waird.s. certain usages, 
that do not conform to this sinmle 
vpe, iV to some of tliem (a reliable 
vmn, perishable articles, dutiable 
^mds, fredabie pasture, an unplau- 
able leivhct, a carriageable road, an 
acluniahle offence, a pauahk mine, 
umcntable paper, & other;) exception 
s often taken. The a.Ivoeatus 
abo I who ojiposes their reeogni- 

smntl''''' an in- 

I'lntK jdausible <‘ase that can be 

mit clearly ifc concisely : we do not 


rely a man, nor perish articles, nor 
play a wicket ; therefore we have 
no right to call a man unreliable, & 
so with the rest. An answer on the 
same pattern would be that neither 
<lo we dispense a man, yet our right 
to call him indispensable is not 
questioned. But it is better to go 
on broader lines, sarri being the 
appearance of precision & cogency, 
& point out that the termination 
-ble has too wi<lc a range in regard 
both to formation & to sense, & the 
analogies offered by the -ble words 
are t(M> various A debatable, to 
allow of the application of ciit-<S:- 
(Iried rules. The wor<ls A: usjiges to 
wbieli exception is taken should be 
tested not by the original Latin 
practice, nor by the subsequent 
French practice, nor by the English 
practice of any particular past 
fieriod, even if any of these were as 
jirecise as is sometimes supiwscd, 
hut by what imjuiry may reveal as 
the now current conccjition of llo^v 
words in -ble arc to be fornicil & 
what they tuny mean. In deter¬ 
mining that ('onecption we cannot 
lu'lp allowing the iiH’riminated words 
themselves to count ftir something ; 
It may seem unfair that reliable 
should itself ha\'e a \’oiee in decidin<» 
its own lat(*; luit it is no more unfair 
tti.in that jiossessitui should be nine 
points of the law ; the existence of 
tlic still more iiuulorn pfUftibh' 
plat/abte ivkhet, unicritablc paper, has 
in the same way its value as evidence; 
the " i t ness-box is open to the 
prisoner. Apart, however, from this 
special proof that tlie current con¬ 
ception of -ble is elastic, it is easy to 
show that at the present stage of its 
t * it varitMl dr\"('l(>nrnoi^t 

It could not he rigid. In tljo linst 
place the original fniiiiatiuii * mean¬ 
ing ()f many eoiniiion wtirds con¬ 
taining it are obseured by tlu' non- 
existenee in Englisli of' verb.s to 
wlueh tliey can be neatlv referred 
{affable, amenable, amicable, arable 
<iuddde capable, credible, culpable[ 
daruWr. edible, equable, 
fnthble, feasible, feeble, formidable. 
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hOTTible, hospitabUf impeccable, im- 
pregnable, legible, liable, miserable, 
mutable, palpable, plausible, possible, 
probable, femWc, insible, & many 
others). Secondly, there are many 
common words in which the sense of 
-ble either is (as sometimes in Latin), 
or (which is as much to the point) 
seems to be, not passive but active 
{affable, agreeable, amiable, amicable, 
available, capable, changeable, com¬ 
fortable, conformable, conversable, 
delectable, durable, fallible, favourable, 
hospitable, impeccable, irascible, mut- 
able, passable, perishable, pleasurable, 
profitable, sociable, stable, suitable, 
susceptible, terrible, variable, vegetable, 
viable, voluble, &c,). Thirdly, -ble 
is often appended, or (which is as 
much to the point) seems to be 
appended, to nouns instead of to 
verbs {accessible, actionable, available, 
carriageable, changecdjle, chargeable, 
charitable, clubb^le, comfortable, 
companionable, creditable, dutiable, 
equitable, fashionable, /(wourcdtle, 
forcible, impressionable, knowledge¬ 
able, laughable, marriageable, miser¬ 
able, objectionable, peaceable, person¬ 
able, pleasiirable, profitable, propor¬ 
tionable, reasonable, reputable, re¬ 
sponsible, salable, seasonable, sensible, 
serviceable, sizable, sociable, (reason¬ 
able, unexceptioncible, valuable, verit- 
^le, &c.). To take a single example 
in detail, no-one but a competent 
philologist can tell whether reason¬ 
able comes from the verb or the noun 
reason, nor whether its original sense 
was that can be reasoned out, or that 
can reason, or that can be reasoned 
with, or that has reason, or that 
listens to reason, or that is con¬ 
sistent with reason ; the ordinary 
man knows only that it can now 
mean any of these, & justifiably 
bases on these & similar facts a 
generous view of the termination’s 
capabilities ; credible meaning for 
him worthy of credence, why should 
not reliable & dependable mean 
worthy of reliance & dependence ? 
durable meaning likely to endure, 
why should not payable & perishable 
mean likely to pay & perish ? 


In conclusion, a selection follows of 
words in -ble, some of them estab¬ 
lished & some questionable, that 
illustrate the looser uses of the 
termination ; the paraphrases are 
offered merely by way of aceoinino- 
dating each word to what is taken 
to be the current conception of 
-ble :— accountable, liable to account; 
actionable, liable to an action ; 
answerable, bound to answer, an¬ 
swering (a. to expectatioji) ; ap¬ 
pealable, subject to appeal ; mniil- 
able, that may avail ; bailable, 
admitting of bail ; carriageable, fit 
for carriages ; chargeable, involving 
charge ; clubbable, fit for a club ; 
companionable, tit for a companion ; 
conformable, that conforms ; con¬ 
versable, fit for conversing ; custom¬ 
able, liable to customs ; demurrable, 
open to demur ; dependable, worthy 
of dependence ; descendable, subject 
to laws of descent ; dutiable, liable 
to duty ; fecdable, that will serve 
for feed ; impressionable, open to 
impressions ; indispensable, not ad¬ 
mitting of dispensation ; kjiow- 
ledgeable, having or capable of know¬ 
ledge ; laughable, providing a laugh ; 
nmniageable, lit for marriage ; mer¬ 
chantable, tit for the inerehatil ; 
objectionable, open to objection ; 
payable, likely to pay ; peaceable, 
inclined to peace ; perishable, apt to 
perish ; personable, having person or 
presence; perspirable, permitting 
perspiration ; playable, fit for play ; 
pleasurable, affording pleasure ; 
practicable, adajdcd for jjraeticc ; 
profitable, affording profit ; propor¬ 
tionable, Bbowi!)g i>ro])orti()n ; re¬ 
liable, wortliy of reliance ; revertible, 
liable to reversion ; risible, adapted 
for laughing ; salable, fit for sale ; 
seasonable, tit for the season ; sizable, 
having size ; skatablc, tit for skating; 
statutable, according to statute; 
Uillable, subject to tolls ; uncoa- 
scioncd)le, nut according to con¬ 
science ; unejeceptionablc, not ojjcn 
to exception ; unwritable, not fit for 
writing. 

ablutions. See Pedantic uumoub. 






ABOLISHMENT 
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ABSOLUTE POSSESSIVES 


abolishment, abolition. See -ion & 
aborlErines. 'I'iic word lioiiif' still 

^ rj 

usiuilly [irdnouncecl with a con- 
scioiisfiess Unit it is Latin (i.c. with 
-ez), tiic sin^>. alj<>rif^i»c (*ni) is felt 
to i)c aiiotnalons <V- avoidt’d or dis¬ 
liked ; the adj. ahori^i)i<d used as a 
noun is the hcst singular. 

abridg(e)ment. For sj)elliiig sec 

Jt'DCK.MKNT. 

abrogate makes -^ahlc', sec -aiu.k l. 
absence. For consju'cuous Oy a. 
see ]Ia( K.\i;Yr.i) niitAsr.s. 

^ absolute. See lu ; <t, for tl>c sense 
iri grammar, 'J’kc'II.nh-ai, TiaiMs. 


Absolute construction. 1. Th 

insertion of a comma hetween non 
^ participle in the aljsohitc us 
is i tui isput a hi y wrong ; it arise 
from the writer’s or tlic compositor' 
taking tlic noun, because it hapjien 
to stand first, for the subject of tin 
main verb ; iV’ it puts 1 lie reader t( 
the trouble of readjusting, after In 
has* formed if. bis notion of tin 
Kent cnee's structure. The Kirn 
/mi’ing rnuf fns speech from the throne 
metr Majesties retired is the rigid 
form : hut newspaper writing^oi 
printing is so faulty on the point 
that It would apiiear nine times out ol 
’ Ip, havian read his &:v. 

,, “I this construction is 

t ic suhjcc-tivc ; e.g. There In inn „„ 
cU(ir emdence anauist him, d- Ac (not 
hini)den;pnn the eharne, :ce could do 

rul( s being Inoken c.\ce|)t where 
a pronoun stands* as complement • 
though Iin-one wotild write me heitm 
A-** rrspoasifde, the form the 

, ^■'rur)k from ; me is unoram- 
t'ollboue‘V. 

ble I t* ' * usuall V possi- 

t always. The forimibt 

shmdt/''be*^’ ^ ri of him) 

Ml uid be either ;Wm failins or 

S(iiu7i} •' 1''^ j^i'^lil'oafion of 

dxnlli^Z'^ like 

tweenZ/^ be¬ 

lt t\>o right forms. 


3. The following exaiiifilc of one 
.Thsoliite construction enclosed in 
another is a pretty puzzle for those 
i who like such things ; To the rtete 
Greek Sole /In/garni replied by o 
Note 'vhich ten.? returned to the liul- 
garnin Foreign Minister, Greece, it 
being declared, not wishing to enter 
into ony iuunaittinn. It is clear 
enough tliat that will not do, & tliat 
it nuist be changed into (n) it being 
declared that tjrc<cc did not ;ci.vA, or 
{/>) Greece not U'cv/itug, // 'cns de¬ 
clared, /o . . . ; but wliy will it not 
do ? Because the absolute con¬ 
struction * it being declared ’ cannot, 
like the "it was tlcelarctl ’ of b, be 
parent bet ie, but must be in ad¬ 
verbial ri'lation to the sentence ; 
knowing that, wc ask wluiL ‘it ’ is, 
A find tliat it can only be an antici¬ 
patory // (see IT) equivalent to ' tliat 
tirecce did nut wisli ' ; Imt the 
consequent expansion ‘ (Greece, that 
Greece did not wisli being ileelared, 
not wisliing ' makes nonsense. 


-- v^i.. I nuer 

his term are irieluded the words 
ours the, rs, S: yours, d* (except 
III tlie archaic attrihulive-adjective 
use, as tlnnc eyes) mine A- thine. The 
ordinary uses of tliesc need not be 

on,.,t“ ‘ '* "lisl-iko is 

'III 11 Iiiailc- ivlici, Iwii „r ,i,„re 

IHissessivcs are fo be referred to a 

M,'.mu'."VI"' ".’•■‘'.‘■•’"“"■s tl'>- lust of 

“111. the ulisolute word in -s or 

-no IS wrongly used in the earlier 

"f'l'^-sinipl,. possos- 

■i"^. 1 ho eorreet forms are : mn/r 

mils/ h,'r ‘"/"'"iirnt 

• OK hed (not mine): her d* 

li'liiiil-it! 'T '* “ '"itiiral 

i.',.r,i »>'l)stitute til., ivrimu 

to nil,',./ '■""l’l''.P>>ss''ssivi. Roonis 

I’rtv ’i l. its pro- 

if ml,., ■ '■ 

‘*l''i‘y.s availabl,.. ho ,2 
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ACCESS 


his mutual dislike must be left as 
it is. 

absorbedly. Four syllables ; see 

•EDLY. 

abstraction, abstractness. See -ion 

& -NESS. 

abysmal, abyssal. The first is the 
rhetorical word (abysmal ignorance, 
degradation, bathos) ; abyssal, for¬ 
merly used in the same way, has 
now been appropriated as a technical 
term meaning of the bottom of the 
ocean or of a depth greater than 
300 fathoms. 

Academe properly means Acade- 
mus {a Greek hero) ; & its use as 
a poetic variant for academy, though 
sanctioned by Shakspere, Tennyso'n, 
& Lowell, is a mistake; the grove of 
A., however, (Milton) means rightly 
The Academy. 

Academy. The A., the Garden, the 
hyceum, the Porch, the Tub, arc 
names used for live chief schools of 
Greek philosopliy, their founders, 
adherents, .S: doctrine's : the A., 
Plato, the IMatonists, & Platonism ; 
the Garden, Epicurus, the Epicur¬ 
eans, & Ijpicureanism ; the Lyceum, 
Aristotle, the Aristotelians, & Aris- 
totelianism ; the Porch, Zeno, the 
Stoic'S, & Stoicism ; the Tub, Antis- 
thenes, the Cynics, & Cynicism, 

acapsular. See a-, an-. 
acatalectic. See Tfxhnical terms. 
acaulous. See a-, an-. 
accelerate makes - ruble ; see - arle 1. 
accent. Pronounce the noun a'ksnt, 
the verb okst;'nt ; see Noun & veru 

ACCENT, 

acc0nt(uate). In figurative senses 
(draw attention to, emphasize, make 
conspicuous, *tc.) the long form is 
now much the commoner ; in literal 
senses (sound or write with an 
accent), though ( ither will pass, the 
short prevails ; & the Diefeuentia- 
TION is worth encouraging. 

acceptance, acceptation. The words, 
once used indiffercritlv in several 
BCfises, are now fully differentiated. 
Acceptation means only the inter¬ 
pretation put on something (the 


ivord in its proper acceptation means 
love; the various acceptations of the 
doctrine of the Trinity), while accept¬ 
ance does tlie ordinary work of a 
verbal noun for accept (find accejd- 
ance, be well received ; beg or ask 
one's acceptance of, ask him to 
ai'cejit ; cf, ash his acceptation of, 
ask how he umlerstands ; carils of 
acceptance, accepting an invitation ; 
acceptance of persons, partiality ; 
acceptance of a bill, drawee's a('ccpt- 
ing of responsibility ; endorses my 
acceptance of the terms, agrees wilii 
me in accepting them ; cf. endorses 
my acceptation of them, agrees with 
my view of tlieir drift). 

accepter, -or. See -or. 
accept of. This, formerly used 
almost as widely as the simple verb, 
is now’ rcslrietcd to the meaning 
consent to receive as a gift or benefit 
or possession. ^Ve can still accept of 
a gift or favour, of a person’s love or 
band or company, of a brace of 
grouse, & the like, though even 
these jilirases tend to lieeoine ai chaie. 
But a theory, an emendalioti, advi<'e, 

u ruling, a challenge, an 
invitation, we only accept. 

access, accession. Tliere are jiro- 
bably, in modern usage, no eonle,\ts 
ill which one of tliese can be sub¬ 
stituted for the oilier without tlie 
inc.ining's being modi lied. Hut, 
perhaps owing to tlie fact that, w'itli 
such modification, similar colloca¬ 
tions for both are not uncommon, 
the wrong one is sometimes carelessly 
or ignorantly chosen. With regard 
to arriving, accession means arrival, 
access oi)[H>rtunity of arriving ; 
accordingly accession to the throne 
means becoming sovereign, access to 
the throne ofiportunity of petitioning 
the sovereign ; wc can say IIis 
access to fortune tca.s barred, or Ilis 
accession to fortune had not yet taken 
place, but not the converse. The 
idea of increase, often present in 
accession, is foreign to access ; an 
access of fury, fever, joy, despair, &c., 
is a fit or sudden attack of it, which 
may occur whatever the previous 
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ACCOUNT 


state of mind may liavc been, 
whereas ari accession of any of them 
can only mean a heightened dejjrcc 
of ttie one tliat already existed ; 
OUT forces hai^c had no tiave 

not been aupmented in numbers, 
hai'c had no access, have not been 
able to enter. 

accessary, accessory. The words, 
thouph they have sepiirate histories, 
are often confused ; hut a fairly 
clear line of distinction can be made 
out. /frrmor^ involves the notion 
of eoinj)lieity or intetdional aid or 
consent. & is accordingly used only 
■where that notion is a|)pIi<’ablo, i.e. 
chiefly (as a noun) of jicrsons & (as 
an .adjective) of persons or their 
actions {he ivas an accrssari/, if not 
the principal ; the accessaries also 
iL'cre punished \ this course, has made 
ns acccssanj to the crime ; U'o.s- suilttf 
of accessary action). Accessory lia's 
no such implication of (‘onseiit, A*, 
though it includes the notion of eon- 
trihut ing to a result, einrdiasizes 

the subortlinate nature 
of the contrihution ; it is aijplicd 

y things {the acccssoru 
details of the picture ; that is onlu ah 
accessory, aii nncssenti.il feature • 
the accessories, the not indispensable 
aecompaninients). * 

accidence. Sec Ti-c un-ical Ti inis 
acclirnatize, -imate, -imatization! 
-imatation, -imation. Aaiimutize 
(icchmatization, arc tlic forni.s for 
' n( 1 general usage st’ciiis to have 

Son,,- „rM,.,s wisi, 
niarn the oIIuts will, ref, 

oatur.d as 0])j)os<‘d l,> Imneih 

the"w "" 'loiibd'nl wlictii'er 

h( j^ords arc in common ciiou.di 
for the differentiation to 

I Tn ’ h’ 'iiflVrcntian 

the Uy.Unuis shouhi 

sec 

accompan(y)ist. Sc(> .,st I 

accomplice, accomplish. The Olsi) 


gives tlie pronunciation with -6m-, 
not -urn-, as the estat)lishc<i one for 
both words, though ‘the historieal 
[irnnuneiation ’ of Grro/H/j/tiVj was 

witti -um-, 

accord, account. The phrases arc 
of one's 0U7I accord, on one’s oven 
account : of one's o:en account is a 
confusion. .Sec Cast-iiion' idioai. 

according as. There is a tendency 
fo repeat llte phrase (like hktwuen), 
with a mistaken idea of making the 
constriK't ion clearer, in contexts 
wht rc the repetition is not mcrciv 
Heedless, but wrong. For instance, 
the second urcordi'jig as it should be 
omitted in 

The big production iciU he harmful 
or the rci'cTse, according as it can 
command the (lovcrnmcnt to insure if 
a nionojioly tn all r/reuui^/unres, or 
according as it u’orhs leif/i the h'noxc~ 
ledge that, if it abuses its trust, the 
door IS freely open to the competing 
Pfoducts of other couiitrics. 

I he error i.s at once apparent if the 
clause (for it is a .single clause, in 
fact) IS re<hieed to its .simplest 
cxpressmii {will be harmfiii or the 
reverse) aeeordmg as it is irresiionsi- 
> c or respon.sible ; no-one would 
write or according as it is rcsimnsible • 
tl'C temptation comes in lon<r sen- 
•-K>es only, A must bo rvs^red. 
Or aciordiug as i.s legitimate only 
«lien what is to be int rodueed is not 
as in the r| not at ion, the ne(T.ssarih' 
implied alternative or the other 
extreme of the same scale, bu[ 

\Tu ‘m :‘l‘^'‘‘'iatives. 

i'nr! «* /“‘I or not accord- 

in^ as he dcscrcrs it ,,r not (ri-hU 
ficcordina as he de-./ 1 - ■ ■ r 1 

(icscn'c it (right), memrz/ng ' «v 

X ‘ according as he 

^'<vcnr,s> it or accordiio. as he r n 

(right). " 

^accouchement Ac, See Fm:xc-u 
account. rnlike rcuird A- liL-n 

I UK Ml . I account H a piece of 
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ACT 


good fortune ; you are accounted 
wise or a xmse man. 

accoutre. Part, ’tring ; see -re 

& -£R. 

accumulate makes liable j sec 

-ABLE 1. 

accumulative. The word, formerly 
common in various senses, has now 
given place to cumulatioe in most of 
them, retaining in ordinary use only 
the sense given to accumulating 
property, acquisitive. 

accusal. See -al nouns. 
accusatival(ly), accusative(ly). See 

ABLATIVELY. 

achamement. See French words. 
ache^ the letter. See aitcu. 
acid test. See Popularized tech¬ 
nicalities. 

^lmowledge(ment). For pronun¬ 
ciation see KNOWLEDGE. For -dg(c)- 
ment see judoement. 
acoustic. Pronunciation varies be¬ 
tween -ow- & -ob-. in favour of 
-oo- is the adoption from French, 
the sound of Greek in the more 
recent Fnglish pronunciation of 
Greek, & the general iin[)ression that 
th^vaiue of ou in outlandish words 
is 00 ; in favour of -ow- is the older 
& still common English pronuncia¬ 
tion of Greek, & the normal value of 
ou in Engl is li. If the word came 
into pojiular use, it would probably 
be with -OW-, which even novv 
perhaps tends to prevail, 

ac(]uaintanceshlp is a Needless 
variant for aajuaintance. 

act vb. In the sense behave like, 
the word, once use<l as freely as 
play, has contracted a slangy or 
vulgarly collociuial tone, &, is now 
more appropriate in such expres¬ 
sions as act the giddy goat than in 
act the philosopher, lover, child, or 
even fool, in all of which play is 
better. 

act, action. The distinction he- 
Iween the two words is not alw'ays 
clear. The natural idea tliat act 
should mean tlie thing done, 
action tlie doing of it, is not even 
historically quite true, since act 


represents the Latin noun actus 
(which is very close to actio in sense) 
as well as the Latin participle actum ; 
but, if not true, it has inlluencc 
enougii to prevent act from being 
commonly used in the more abstract 
senses ; we can speak only of the 
action, not the act, of a machine, 
when we mean the way it acts ; & 
action alone has the collective sense, 
as in his action throughout (i.e. his 
acts or actions as a whole) was 
correct ; there are also oilier senses 
in w'hicb there is obviously no choice 
open. In contexts that ejo admit of 
doubt, it may be said general I v that 
action tend.s to displace art. If we 
were making the phrases for the 
first time now% we should probably 
prefer action in Through God ivill itc 
do great acts. The Acts of the 
Apostles, Ihj the act of God, lie 
great i/i act as you have been in 
thought, 1 deliver this as' my act tfc 
deed. This tendency, however, is by 
no means always effective ; it is 
indifferent, for instance, whether we 
say tec are judged by onr acts or by 
our actions ; there is no ajijirceiable 
difference lalwceii it was an act. A: 
it xvas an action, that he nas to regret 
bitterly. And in certain contexts act 
more than holds its ground : (1) in 
the sense deed of the nature of; 
i/ would be an act (iH'ver action) of 
folly, cruelty, madness, kindness, 
mercy, &c. ; similarly in the sense 
deed characteristic of ; it tea? the 
«e/ (rarely action) of afoot (cf. the 
actions of a fool cannot be foreseen, 
where the sense is not characteristic 
deed, but simjily deed). On the other 
hand, wlicn for of folly or of a fool 
&C:. foolish A'c. is substituted, action 
is eommoncr than act — a cruel, kind, 
foolish, noble, base, action or act. 
(-) In the sense instant of doing ; 
caught in the art, teas in the very act 
of jumping, (ll) In antithesis with 
xvord, thought, plan, &c., when these 
mean rather every wonl, each 
thought, a particular plan, than 
speech, thinking, filanning : faithful 
in word (t act (but in speech d* 
action) ; innocent in thought d* act 













ACTUALITY 


ADMIT OF 


la 


{l)Ut nu/ircTitc in thonfifit <€' (iction) ; 
the art xertfi ntinr, the jtlati tfoars (hut 
a slratn’if cmn't>iri}t<* in j)lan^ but 
disnpjKiiiitiit'' in ariion). 

actuality. Sec Liti:iiahv Ciutics’ 
\vonns. 

acuity, acuteness. .Sec -rv A' -nf.ss. 
adagio. IM. -o.v; sec -()fi:)s •1-. 
ad captandum. See 'Iixiimcaf 

addicted to. Ttiis sliouhl l)c follow¬ 
ed hv :)u ordituiry iiouEi or it %’crltal 
noun iti -itiL ' — athiirtefi tn xcht.'tlrfp 
i'l fKlflicfrrl to rcfidiii” the jokes in 
Punrii alond —never liy lUi in- [ 
(iriitive, us in is to read the 

jokes itlond, 'I’lie \\'rong eonslrue* 
tion, vvliieh (X'eiisioiiiilly oeeiirs, is 
probiihly suggested Ity the cotii- 
liuuu'st iihnise — addicted to drink, in 
\\!iieli drink is tii(' noun. 

addle, addled. I'he udjoetival tise 
of addle :is in an addle ri%', his brain 
t.v addle, is ettrreet, vV: wns forrnerlv 

h 

conunon ; hut to prefer it now to 
(lie U'^ind atidltd is a I )n)AX'rH'isAf . | 
It still j^rt^v'ails, liowevri. in <'oin- 
f^oiinds, as (iddle-pate^ udiHe-brahicd. 

adducible, -eable* Use -ihlr ; sec 

-Aiua. 

adhere, adhesion. The (‘^taldislual 
pfna'^e in oner's adftrsiiiti to 

a [>o!i(“v, party. U^adt'r, A^c., iMeans 
to (!e('lare oral's aec'c^ptaiu^t^ of, ^ 
<U^sc^rihes a sin;’[e nnn-eont inuoiis 
Uf-t ; it is to (d)s<TV<d, ho\v(‘V(T, 
that adhtre (<» is not hy ^ood 

writers at in tin" <‘<irrf'spondnij^ 

sense (tf('cpt i)v (ft'clfifc afi fjflnncc of^ i 
t)Ut ofily in that td' reinaiiiin;^ eon- 
statit to. 


adieUi See -x. S: Liuixc ii \vuiu>s* 
adipose. Sff I’fda.nhc’ noMorit. 
adjectivally, adjectively, A-e. . 1 ,/. 
jertiialhf A’ snbsianttvalhf are j)r<‘fer- 
iihle to adjertivelij A snbslnidnrlif 
(ef. Atii.ATi V iii.v) heciiuse ()) tlie 
\W)rds' adjeelive A* (iti i ho graninia- 
tu-al sense) snbstanliir are ihov 
fegiirdod as nouns ; so f;ir as tlit'v 
are stdl used as adjecti\'e.s, tliev are 
le t to he nouns use<l at t n hut i vely ■ 
Hdvcrl)s formed direetly from theni 


therefore cause utieiisincs.s ; (‘2) the 
adjectives adjectival A: snhstanlivat 
are of svielt frcfiuent oecurrenee in 
modern grammar tl>at it is natural 
to form the advrrl)S from them ; 
(It) adverbs frt)[n the otlier part-of- 
speeeb names eorr<-spond to adjec- 
til alhf, not to adjectivehj—adverbialhfy 
jtrouoniinalti/y verbatlij, itc., not 
adverbhf Ac. 

adjudicate makes -cable; see -aui.f, 1. 
administratrix, b'or i*!. sec -luix. 
admirable, .^ee rostjivi; woiins. 
admiredly, A l)ad form ; sec -t.ni.v. 
admission, -itlance, -issible, -ittable. 

Of tlie nouns, ailniission is used in 
all senses (.Vo atini Itlance e.iTryi/ a*' 
is perhaps tlie only plirasc 
in wliieli the substitution of ad¬ 
mission M'oulii 1)0 noticed), wliilc 
admittance is confined to tlve primary 
sense of letfino in. A- even in that 
sense tends to disappear. ^ oit 
have to p(U{ for admission is now 
eoininotUT tlian for admillaf>ec. A' so 
with H hat is needed is the admission 
of ontside air ; admissirni fid. is now 
the regular form ; on tlio oth<’r 
hand Such an admittance (instead of 
ailinission) Xionlfl give aieaif the case 
is now impossible. 

I'lie difference lie tween the mijee- 
fives is that admissible is the t'stali- 
lislied word. A' arlmittable, though 
fortiH'ily eurriMit, is now regartkal as 
merely made for the oemsion, A 
Used otdy wtien the eoiuu’xion with 
admit is to he eh'ar ; tiiis is ehielly 
in the [iredicate. as Defeat is 
admiltidilc bij anijonc ivilhoni dis¬ 
honour. 

admit of. This eomhi nat ion, form¬ 
erly used iiidifft'rt'iitly witli admit in 
s<'\-<'ral senses, is now restrieti'd to 
the sens(' j)res('nl an openintj or leai'c 
roof/i for. A' to impersonal nouns 
UMiatly of jui al>slraet kimi ns 
.sulijeet : IDs iTrof‘)/)| ailmits if no 
fjia'slioii (hut tiot / of tin 

urn St ion) ; A biipothesis admits bp 
its nature if being dispided (hut iu)t 
he admits if being argued unth) ; A 
modern battleship does fiot adniit of 
c«rc/t\V6’ handlino 

o 
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CE 


admonishment, admonition. See 

*10N & -MENT. 

ado. 1*1. 'OS ; see -o(f)s 3. 
adopted, adoptive. The incorrect 
use oi' adopted with parents, father, 
mother, &c., is to a certain extent 
excused by such allowed attributive 
uses as the condemned cell ; that is 
the cell of the condemned, & the 
adopted father is the father of the 
adopted. But, wliilc condemned 
saves a clumsy periphrasis, adopted 
saves only the trouble of remem¬ 
bering adoptive. 

adulterate makes -rablc; see -able 1. 
adumbrate. See -atable. 
advancedly. Four syllables if used ; 

sec -EDLY. 

advance(ment). There are no 
contexts in wliich advancement can 
be substituted for advance without 
damage to or change in the sense ; 
in the following sentence advance 
should have been written :— It 'jetU 
not be by the setting of class against 
class that advancement v:ill be 7 nade, 
It is true that both words can be 
used as verbal nouns of to advance ; 
liut advance represents its intransi¬ 
tive & advancement its transitive 
sense *, the advance of hnoivledge is 
the w'uy knowledge is advancing, 
whereas the advancement of knoiv- 
ledge is action taken to advance 
knowledge. Apart from this verbal- 
noun use with of following, & from 
a Icelinical sense in law, advancement 
has only the sense of preferment or 
promotion, never the more general 
one of progress. 

adventurous, venturesome, adven¬ 
turesome, venturous. Usage has 
decisively declared for the first two 
& against the last two. Adventure¬ 
some & venturous, when used, are due 
to either ignorance or avoidance of 
the normal. 

ADVERBS, See Position of ad- 

VLIIDS. 

adverse. Unlike czverse, this can be 
followed only by to ; Politicians 
who had been very adverse frorn the 
auez- Canal scheme is wrong. 


advertise. Kot -ize ; see -isr.)(-i/.i'. 
advisedly. Four syllables; see-Ki>LV. 
advocate. Unlike recommeml, pro¬ 
pose, urge, & other verbs, this is not 
idiomatically followed by a that- 
elause, but only by an ordinary or 
a verbal noun. In Dr 1 'eti.i' Adler 
advocates that close atlcntion shall hr 
paid to any experiments, either urges 
shouhl be substituted lor advocate's, 
or that & shall be ]>aid should he 
oinitled or give place to (he jniying of. 

JEjCE. These ligatures, of which the 
pronuneiatiori is identical (e), are 
also in some founts of type so mui'h 
alike that compositors often use one 
for the other & unlearned readers 
have their diflieultics with siK'lling 
inereuscfl. It seems desirable that 
in the first place all words in common 
enough use to have Ijcgun to waver 
lietwecn the double letter & the 
simple e (as phenometion now rarely 
phae- or phx-, pedagogy now rarely 
pae- or pee-, rticdinul still usually 
-aei'al or -a'val, ecumenical still 
usually oc- or or?-, penology now 
rarely poe- or pcc-, Phebe still usually 
Phoc- or Ph(£-) should be written 
with the c alone ; & seeoiidiy, in 
words that have not yet reached or 
enn for special reasons never reach 
the stage in wliieh the simple e is 
acceptable, ac & oe should he pre¬ 
ferred to a? & oe {Caesar, gynaeco' 
cracy, paedobapti.sm, homoeopathy, 
diarrhoea, Pocotian, Oedipus', the 
plurals & genitives of classical first- 
declonsion nouns, as scyuclae, Hera- 
clidue, fujua vitae). It is sometimes 
argued that if f>snr & .Eneas are 
I to he written Caesar & /Icmcus’ it 
will become necessary to use the 
(liacrcsis {aerial) wherever tlie a & e 
are pronounced separately, since the 
present distinction will he lost ; that 
the present distinction, however, is 
of little use is shown by the fre¬ 
quency with which irrated is printed 
for aerated ; it is not held necessary 
' to write oread because read is pro¬ 
nounced red, & the ease for aerial 
is no stronger. In French words 
like chef-d'oeiwre the ligature ce must 
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AFFINITY 


“JEf -AS 


obviously be kept ; whether it is 
kept or not in manoeuvret where the 
prununeintion is anomalous, is of 
no f'roat iinportance. 


-AE, -AS, in plurals of nouns in -a. 
Most Ishf'Iisb nouns in -a arc from 
Latin (or latinized (ireek) noiuina¬ 
tive feminine singular nouns, which 
have in Latin the plural ending -rie ; 
but not all ; c. g., ,vr»/a is from 
Arabic ; slatiza <k viaUi are from 
Italian ; subpoena is not nomina¬ 
tive ; drama A' eomina arc neuter ; 
stamina A prolegomena are plural ; 
A with all such words -ae is impos¬ 
sible. Of the majority, again, some 
retain the Latin -ae in Knglisli 
either as the only or a.s an alterna¬ 
tive plural ending (antennae only, 
formulae or -las), A some have 
always -as (uicas^ areas, villas]. 
The use of plurals in -ae therefore 
presents some difiieulty to non- 
latinists. For most words with 
which -ae is possible or desirable, 
the information is given in their 
dictionary places ; for the principle 
of choice when Ijoth -ae A -as arc 
current, see Laiin iM.i’iiAi.s l *5, 

aeon, aeon, eon. 'I'he first form is 
recommended ; see /i:, (k. 

aerate, aerate, 'i'he first form is 
reeommend(‘<l ; see a:, (k. The 

form arated is a mere blunder, but 
very <'()minon. 


aerial, aerial. The first form 
reeomiiu'ndcd ; sec a :, u:, 
aery, aerie, eyry, eyrie. The lir 
two lornis are preferable to tl 

I P.'/f »•*<■ Ob' 

tlK derivation (from rgg ; earn 
oggery) that is known (thou'di ‘ti 

cfvn.of‘i,T 

in such I’ontexfs as a i>r' 
p‘P'j;o,n,n, 

< '’nurred, a. cmisulcTalinm I 


not appeal to him. It is less so in 
the meanings professiug or gifted 
ivith this sense (I am not a. ; a. peo¬ 
ple), dictated by or approved by or 
evidencing this sense (a very a. com¬ 
bination ; aesthetically dressed ; a. 
chintzes c£ irfi///>fj/jers; /loiters on 
a table are not so a. a decoration as 
a well-jilted bookcase) ; A still less 
so when it is little more than a pre¬ 
tentious substitute for beautiful 
(that green is so a. ; a not very a. 
little town). 


aetat., aet. The words, being 
abbreviations of aetatis suae (of Iii^ 
her, their, age) must be written 
with the period, A not as in : The 
Die-Uards had as their leader Lord 
Ilalsbury, aetat SiL / It iias A/r. 
Chaplin, aetat 70. who./ A maui- 
festo from Lord /ioi'(T/A', aetat 79. 
For act-, a f-, see i:, a;. 


-- 

wouns. 

aflect, ellect. licse verbs are not 
synonyms recpiiring liiffcrenliation, 
but Words of totally diffi rtuit mean¬ 
ing. licitber of wbirdi can ever be 
sul>stitutcd for the other. Affect 
(apart from otlicr .senses in which it 
IS not liable to conrusion with effect) 
nic.ms liavc an inliucncc on, [)r(Hluce 
an cITcct on. concern, cffLad a ch;ui*»e 
*** ' means bring about, cause 

produoc, result in, have as result! 
f hese measures chiefly a. (he great 
ondo.vners. It does not <i, me It 

12 .,. i O i>ruwly 

./ a. (alter lor bctt{T or worse the 

prospects of) his recovery. ..f siinde 
g ass of brandy may e. (iiring about) 
fis recovery. This 
(change) his purpose. 
c. (secure) his purpose, 
improvement. I 

escape. 

amiiate makes -luihle • see -vivTr i 

>V"' '’"■I’"''"'""" riorniallv 

.M t.,,,.Mins 

it r’'''" <1" 

tli-m t/r'.'f »r likentxs 

""'-.Kd,,,, ,jt tikiug. tu or hr 


<eill not a. 
This will not 
M’e hope to €. 
tfjected my 
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AIM 


are sometimes used instead of with ; 
this should not be done ; in places 
where with is felt to be inappro¬ 
priate, the truth is that affiniUj^ 
which properly describes a reciprocal 
relationship only, has been used of 
a one-sided one, & should itself 
be replaced by another w'ord, Cf. 
sympathy with & for, 

afflx, n. See Technical terms. 

^ fond. See French words. It 
should be remembered that d fond 
& au fond mean different things, 
dfond to the bottom, i.e. thoroughly, 
& au fond at bottom, i.c. when one 
penetrates below the surface. 

aforesaid. See Pedantic humour. 
a fortiori. See Technical terms. 
afterward(s). Afterward, once the 

E re valent form, is now obsolete in 
ritish use, but survives in U.S. 
age. For synonymy see time. 
aged. A. 54 &c., ajd ; an a, man 
&c,, a'jid; art a. horse, ajd, 
agenda. If a singular is required 
( = one item of the agenda) it is now 
agendum, the former singular agend 
being obsolete. 

agent provocateur. See French 

WORDS. 

aggrandlze(ment). The accent of 
the verb is on the first & of the noun 
on the second syllabic. See Re¬ 
cessive ACCENT. 

aggravate, aggravation. 1. The 
use of these in the sense annoy, vex, 
annoyance, vexation, should be left 
to the uneducated. It is for the 
most part a feminine or cliildish 
colloquialism, but intrudes occa¬ 
sionally into the newspapers. To 
aggravate has properly only one 
meaning—to make fan evil) worse 
or more serious. The right & the 
wrong use arc shown in : (right) 
A premature initiative would he 
calculated rather to a. than to simplify 
the silualion ; (wrong) The reopening 
of the contest by fresh measures that 
woiUd a. their opponents is the last 
thing that is desired in Ministerial 
circles. It is in the participle {and 


a very stupid, tiresome, aggravating 
man he is) that the vulgarism is 
commonest. 

2* Aggravate makes aggravable ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

aggrievedly. Four syllables if used ; 

see -EULY. 

agio. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 4. 
agitate makes agitable ; sec -able 1 . 
ago. If ago is used, & the event to 
be dated is given by a clause, it must 
be by one beginning with that & 
not since, 7'lie right forms are :— 
He died 20 years ago (no clause) ; 
It is 20 years since he died (no ago) ; 
It was 20 years ago that he died. 
The following examples are wrong ; 
the tautology ago since is naturally 
commoner, but is eijually wrong, in 
sentences like the second, where a 
parenthesis intervenes :— It is barely 
150 years ago since it was intToduced./ 
Yet it is only just oi'er sixty years ago, 
as an article in the nnc edition of the 
‘ Encyclopaedia liritannica ' reminds 
us, since facilities for cheap travel 
were first introduced. For similar 
mistakes, see Haziness. 

agr§ments. Sec French words. 
agricuUur(al)ist. See -ist. 
aide-de>camp. Sec Fuencu words. 
aiguille. See French words. 
aim. The verb in the metaphorieal 
sense of purpose or design or endea¬ 
vour is idiomatically followed by at 
with the gerund & not by to ^vith the 
infinitive. Probably no-one will 
d<jubt this who secs the two con¬ 
structions side by side : — he aimed at 
being, he aimed to be, the jiower behind 
the throne ; arguments are aimed to 
produce, arguments are aimed at 
producing, conviction ; what do yon 
aim at doing what do you aim to 
do? But the analogy of purpose &c., 
which take the inlinitive & not the 
gerund, leads unobservant wTiters 
wrong. Ami the infinitive con¬ 
struction, though not good British, 
appears to be good American, since 
it is ci-rtainly a favourite with 
Kmerson, & is given in Webster’s 
& the Century & Standard Diction¬ 
aries as the normal vcrb-construc- 
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ALBINO 


tion {at witli the perund not heing 
even mentioned) after aim. 
aine. See words. 

ain’t. See hi: 7. 

altch, ache. The original spelling 
is ache, Imt aiuh {drop one's aitches) 
is now universal. 


aitch'bone. Il-bimr, ash- 

hone, He otfier lorms, arc due to 
random slmts at the etymology. 
Ai(ch-bi)nc, I lumgh it dites not reveal 
the true origin of the word (L untis 
huttoek, ^viiJi Inss of n- as in adder 
A'c.), suggests no false* one & corre¬ 
sponds to tile projuineiation. 

-AL NOUNS. W h(*n a noun in •al is 
given in its alphahel ieal place with 
a simple relerenee to this article, the 
meaning is tliat its use is <leprccated 
Tl.ere is a tendency to uivent or 


revive unnecessary verliai nouns o 
tins form. The many that liavi 
passed into common use (as tria} 
arrival, refitsal, naptiffal, jiropnsal 
have thcrel.y estalilislud th< ir ri»hi 
to exist, lint when words of so^m 
age (as riTtsal, rrjnUtl, apinaisa! 
aeeus(d) have failed to heeome rcath 
famdiar remained in the stage il 
"liiefi the average man eannorsa\ 
'^ith coididenec *)If-Iiami that thc\ 
exist, the natural eoneiusion is that 
there is no work for them that can- 
no he adeiptatelv done hy the moi, 
ordinary vcri.al nouns in -ion (re 
ri.vimi), -at ion (rejutafion, acensa. 

\hcn there is need <m an isolateii 

from M "' n'" 

t host that are current (e u 

oremvn/ may suggest itself as lit ter'to 
1*0 followe.l hy an objective genitive 
ll>an mrmvuh'on ; ef. the nra/v'd of 

or’i'i.'if "f murdc) 

tncnt\ it i'h *''* lu-httiil. 

Tl'u 

(jf rare or new -,i . '• hh use 

is due onlv in o' L r''""’! 

^e-sire for'the ex mt 'v 

form: to ' -'PPropnate 

to bume writers the out-of- 


the-way word i.s dear for its own 
sake, or rather is wcicoinc as giving 
an air of originality to a sentence 
that if ordinarily expressed would 
he delected as common pi arc : they 
are capable of \vritmg bctpieathal for 
bcijuest, af’recal for ogrccjoenf, allmiHll 
lor ailoxvafiee, or arisal for arising ; 
except for this <irshke of the nornud 
wonl, we should have had account 
insti’ad of rccountai in ()/ more 
drantaiic interest is the rccountai of 
the 7/nssion intjiosed upon Sir Janies 
Lfjcaita, & to recount these in JSut 
this IS not the place for a rerannlal of 
these ihrillinti occurrences ; ef. rctiraf 
in 7here leerr niaup rel/rals at the 
(/i.s\vo/i/f;on. ('arousal, surjirisal, sup~ 
jiosal, decrial, may be luentioiicd 
among the hundreds of needless -til 
words that liavc been actually used. 

la. 1 he sex of file person whose 
tiame is introduced by this does not 
affect the form, /u agreeing not with 
It hut with an omitted mode: d la 
rcine ; d hi (not an) maitre-d'hOtcl 
a Home-rule Hill d la (not m/) 

• adstoue. ,-ii( with adjeetix'es, as 
an nafnrel, an gmiid serieux, (ef. 
P /ru;i 4 fjI,vr iV:e,) is not used in 

caigiish excel it in phrases borrowed 
(^‘nlire from rronc h. 


ongm merely a variant of o/urm, .V 
'“c two nouns were fonucrly useti 
j^dliout liistinelion in all senses 
in poetry alarum mav still bear anv 

• the sens.'s except that of fear oi 
•M prehension ; but in ordinary use 

slnn-"^f ^ *^d'lcd to the .senses of uiarrn- 
■ al, Avarmng-signal, or clock or 

d'h!!:*^! ''•^*^'*^*^*** *^^ th;it giy('s tllCSC. 
enf I 'V tiscful differ- 

rcgrcUcti that 

sense same 

• larums from America, wliere the 
he Rwiyillg.”" 

if used ; 

albeit, See Arcii.m.sm. 
albino i>|. 

1 cm. albiticss^ 
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ALLOW OF 


Albion. See Sobriquets, 
alcalcs. Sec Technical terms. 
ale, beer. In the trade, & in 
statistics & the like, the two words 
are distinguished in meaning. lint 
in ordinary use, as at table, botli 
denote the same thing, including the 
pale (fc excluding the dark varieties 
of malt liquor ; the difference is that 
beer is the natural current word, & 
ale is a Genteelis.m. 

alexandrine. See Technical terms. 
alien. The prepositions after the 
adjective are from & to. From is 
the earlier usage, & represents 
the commoner Latin construction, 
though alienuft with the dative is 
also good Latin. There is perhaps 
a slight preference for from where 
mere difference or separation is 
meant (U'e are entangliug ourselves 
in matters a, from our subject), &, for to 
when repugnance is suggested {cruel- 
tjj is a. to his nature). Hut this 
distinction is usually dillicult to 
apply, & the truth seems rather that 
to is getting the upper hand of from 
in all senses (ef. uh’I'erent, a- 
verse), 

alienate makes -nabk : see -able 1. 
alight. The past tense & p.p, are 
alighted in ordinary use ; but in 
poetry alii has bceti written by 
Hyron, Shelley, & Poe. 

alignfment), aline(ment). The OLD 
pronounces for the spelling with ne 
& against that with gti. (Jn the verb 
it says ‘ As tine is the Lng. spelling 
of Pr. ligne &, ligner, there is no good 
reason for retaining the unetymo- 
logical g in tlie rlerivative ’ ; & on 
the noun ‘ The ICng, form atinement 
is preferable to alignment^ a bad 
f;[)elling of the Pr.’ Usage as clearly 
pronounces for the -gn- foroLS ; in 
the OLD (plot at ions gn is just four 
times as numerous as ne. The 
claims of usage & etymology are 
often hard to decide between (cf. 
itiiYMK). No-onc would [iropose to 
correct admiral, aisle, or crc(i«, back 
into conformity witli Arabic «mir, 
Latin ala, or Creek khrislianos, 
though the insertion of d & s, & the 


omission of h,are ‘unetyrnological 
& on tlic other liaiul uniiotieed 
corrections of wor<ls taken from 
Prcnch (as scholastic, respelt on 
Greek skhole after being taken 
directly from scolastujue) are in- 
numeratjlo. Hut align is not only 
the established form ; it is also more 
correct than aline ; correction on 
Latin analogies {adlineare, ailineare) 
could only gi^■c alline ; aline 
regardc<l as a purely J^nglish forma¬ 
tion would have no meaning, a- in 
the sense to not being a reeogni/.cd 
formative ekunent. 
seems defensible but inexpedient, 
aline{ment) iiuiefensiljhs align- 
(ment) unobjectionable, 

-(al)lst. For such alternative forms 
as agriculturist it ogriculturaiist, see 

-1ST. 

alit. 1. See ai.iciit. 2. Alit for 
alight or lit, as in the lamps are alit, 
is a blunder, 

alkali. The pronuneiation is tisually 
-H, but sometimes -li. The plural 
should be & usually is alkalis ; but 
the -11 pronunciation, suggesting 
alliubj as the singular, has produced 
a by-form alkalies, 

allay. For inflexions sec Verbs in 
-n: Ac,, 1. 

allegedly. Four syllables if used ; 
see -Eui.Y. 

allegory. See Technical terms. 
For a. parable, see Simile & 

MKTAPIJOll. 

allegro, PI. -os ; see ' 0 (i:)s 3. 
alleluia. The spelling now usual is 
hallelujah, 

alleviate makes -viable ; see - ABLE 1. 
alley. I’he jilural is oUcifS. 
alliteration. See Technical tersis. 
allocate. See -atabi.e. 
allowedly. Four syllables if used ; 

S4*e -EI>LV. 

allow of. This is undergoing the 
same limitation as admit of, but the 
process has not gone so far; Jortin 
is willing to alhno of other miracles, 
A girl uho allows of no imjfcrtment 
flattery, arc hardly felt to be archaic, 
thuugli of would now usually be 
omitted. The normal use, & sense. 







ALMIGHTY 


Ifi 


ALONE 


however, are the same as those of 
admit of. 

almighty. So spelt ; see -i,-, 4 . 

all right. The \vor<ls should always 
he written separate ; there are no 
sueli forms as aU-rigfit, allrifiht, or 
alright, thoiigli even tlic last, if 
seldom aIlo\ve(i l)y the compositors 
to api)ear in i)rint, is often seen 
(through confusion with alrcmhj tt 
Ai.TocicTMEri) in MS. This rule holds 
not only when the two words are 
completely indepcmlent. as in The 
three ansivers, Uio}tg.h different, arc 
all ri^ht, Init also where they may he 
regarded as forming a more or less 
fixed plirase. St)': The scout's 
report teas ^ AT. ng/n'’ (i.e. all is 
right)./ 7 .-f he all right?/ 'Will t/ou 
come for a it all;? ’ ‘ All right \/ All 
right, you shall hear of this again. 
Oht I l;nn;v them apart all rigid. 


all the time. The phrase is idio¬ 
matic Unghsh only when the time iti 
finest ton is a definite period (jxed hv 
the eontext. as in;--/ did not sec 
you because I icns loohiug at her a. i. t 
(that you were present) • Well 1 
knew that a. t. t. (that Voti were 
supitosmg I did no!) ; //;. prctcuds 

friendship, d- a. 1 . 1 . (that h<- pretends 
It) he r.9 plotting againsr ane ; / hm'c 
been a free-trader a. f. f. ft hat others 
have heen wavering). Csed gener- 
ally withont sneh iinjilied deCmltion 
-n he sense all day a- reery day 
(. Cfors act U'hile (hey are on the 
^Afige, bid hr acts a. t. f. ; u> hold 

r'^ -iY Reformer must be a 

iartff lie former all the time, d: not 
on appoTlunist), it is slang. 

1-1'-pro...,,,,.:,,- 

2 . The words are imiel, misused ],v 
journalists others. Ari alliisu>n is 
'‘‘■overt or imlir-eet leferenee in 
I "; of a gm.e .all V 

MmulliiV/Mh-.! h '''I'’'''''''''’” 
“ppor, i,v h!s ,;.rifurh.)v"'‘'^ 
I',":",' pot Ponte, is r r r,'," 

Itevo P'Pk.. ; i, is 

> outright or explicit men- 


tion. Allude to has the same 
limitations. Examples of the legiti¬ 
mate use are :—We looked at each 
other wondering which of he 
alluding to ; Though he never uses 
your name, the allusion to you is 
obinous ; lie is obscure only because 
he so often alludes (or otdy mving to 
his frequent allusions) to contem¬ 
porary ei'cnts nmv forgotten. 

The misnse i.s seen in :—the 
speaker happened to name Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, the allusion wuis received ivith 
loud cheers./ The ireturer then alluded 
at some length lu the question of 
strikes. 

It may he added that allude to is 
oltcn chosen, out of foolish verhosity, 
when the direct mean would do 
hotter ; so 11 hen you .9aj'f/ ' some 
people cannot tell the truth jcere you 
alluding to (did you mean) me ? ; 

Init this is rather an abuse than u 
misuse. 




uli z, ali'tl. Sec Veiuis in 6 . 

alma mater. Sec Uattilhi'd op.na- 

Micxrs, SouniQUETS. 

almanac. Tiie OEI) 

this .sjielling only, 

almoner. Tin- OED 
proiiuneiation h'Inioner, jjut d.-, tuL- 
vyord, thotigh existing as (part of) 
le die of certain functionaries, is 
dctler kfmwn in iraM.sferrcfl & 
general use.s, it i.s perhaps safe to 
prophesy that the pronunciation 
a I nioiwr, alreadv eoinnum owin''* 
to alms, will prevail. 

ewTr*’ INCOM- 

k A I j jn,i;s* 

udverhial use of alone 
' th noMn phua' of the usual only 

\hr 7 4 

y 1 r • • ■) is a survi\-ai, 

avoid ^’*1 u reha isms is to be 

of a in poeliy or in prose 

wri i> ' -y ''■ *'• “'flinary 

^d le inechameal devha-s bv whieh 

so m h" r‘ll vainly 

it in »’ ^ Pnssage shows 

d n eharaetenstie surrouudin-s 

^<^ 0 UTse (a poTbrs, whow Innited 


recognizes 


gives the 
Eut as the 
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ALTERNATIVE 


loads are carried on the head, soDottrs 
more of operations in the West 
African btish than on the Indian 
frontier, so that not alone in the 
region passed through, but in its 
transport will our latest little war 
wear an interesting tfc unusual aspect. 

This censure (iocs not apply to the 
adjectival use (It is not youth alone 
that needs . . .}, in which not & alone 
arc usually separated. 

4 I'outrance. The French phrase is 

a. ouirance or d toute outrance, never 
<i Voutrance. Those who use French 
phrases to suggest that they are at 
home with French should accord¬ 
ingly be careful to write d outrance. 
For those who use them merely as 
the handiest way of expressing 
themselves the form that is com¬ 
moner in English is as good as the 
other, & docs not lay them open to 
the charge of pedantry. So with 
double eritendre for French double 
entente, nom de plume for nom de 
guerre, morale for 7 noral, locale for 
local, chorale for German CViorai, & 
others. 

already. The adverb is so spelt; 
see -LI.-, -L-, 4 ; this does not affect 
the use of the two separate words, 
as in 'fell me when it is all ready’, 

Cf. ALTOGETUnil, 

alright. See all right, 
also. The word is an adverb, & not 
a conjunction ; nevertheless, it is 
often used in the latter capacity 
where and (rt/.sio), but also, or as 7ceU 
as, would he in i)lace. In talk, j 
wh(-re the informal stringing on of ’ 
after-thoughts is legitimate, there is \ 
often no (objection to this (Remember 
your watch <£* money ; also the 
tickets) \ & the deliberate after- 

liiought may appear similarly in 
print (The chief products arc hemp <t- 
cigars ; also ferers). liut it is the 
writer’s ordinary duty to settle up 
with his after-thought.s before he 
writes liis sentence, & eonse(iuenl!y 
the unassisted also tliat is projjcr to 
the after-tliought gives a slovenly 
air to its sentenee. 

Great attention has been paid to the 


history of legislation, also [& also] 
to that of religion./We are giving 
these explanations gently as friends, 
also [andj patiently as becomes 7ieigh- 
bours./* Special' is a much over- 
xvorked tvord, it bcitig used to jucan 
great in degree, also [hut also] pecu¬ 
liar in kind./Mr. Sonncnschcin's 
volume will show . . . l^hakespcnre's 
obligations to the ancients, also [as 
well as] the obligations of modern 
a;ri/crs to Shakespeare. 

alternative. 1. Altcrnaliveily) had 
formerly, besides their present senses, 
those now belonging only to altcr- 
nat€(ly) ; now that the differentia¬ 
tion is complete, confusion between 
the two (Frenchmen hai'e become 
accustomed to these changes of frojit 
in German 7;o/jny, singular tneihods 
which consist in blowing 
hot d; cold) is still less exeusable, 
because less common, tiian between 
DEFINITE & DEFINITIVE. 

2. There are also diflieulties about 
the correct use of the noun alterna¬ 
tive, for dealing with which it is 
necessary to realize clearly its differ¬ 
ent senses. These are now distin¬ 
guished, with illustrations that may 
serve to show what is idiomatic & 
what is not :— 

a. Set, especially pair, of possi¬ 
bilities from which one only can be 
selected ; this is often piaetitally 
c<juivalent to choice. The on/// a. is 
success or (not d') death. It e hove 
no a. in the matter. 

b. Either of su< h pair or any one 
of such set. Either a. is, any of the 
aa. is, both aa. ore, all the an, are, 
intolerable. The aa., the only aa., 
are success tb (not or) drath, 

c. Second of such ladr, the first 
being in mind. Tt’e need tiot do it ; 
but what is the a.? the xnusl da it; 
there is no (not no other) a. The (not 
the other) o. is to die. 

d. Other (jf sueli a set, one at lea.st 
bc’ing in mind. Jf lee derliite, what 
are the. aa. Y The ordy a. is to die, 
I'ou may say lighted or lit or alight ; 
there is no other a. 'J'tic only aa. to 
it are gas tt* (not or) candles. 
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AMONG 


although. See Trioocn. 
alto. l‘l. ; see -o(i:)s fi. 
aItogeth6r. Confusion between this 
& nil logcUtcr is not UDconiiiion 
(ViUil at last, fathered altogether 
again, (Ueij find their ivfttf down to the 
fur/./A long pull, a strong pull, (fc 
a pull altogether./Great ejjorts hm'e 
hern made ... to bring the troops out 
altogether in brigades, <{■ nr/i j>( 
ihvisions. All together shouhi have 
used in eaeli). Altogether is 
rigid only in the senses entireli/ or 
on the whole. 


alto-relievo, PI. -ns ; .see -ofi;)s G 
Preferable fortns are the lOnglisl 
high relief A- the Italian alto rilievo, 
aluminium. See i.u. 
amalgamate. See -.\t.\hli:. 
amafeui\ The best proniineiaf ion 
IS h'ttuMiir. the iie.vt best JlinrdiTr'; 
it is high ttrne that vain attempts at 
gi>ing the I't'erieh -eiir shtnild cease 
since the uortl is in everythn- use 
among the unedneated. Cf. jj. 
gri-ri?, A- see I'linxcii niiOMN-ti \- 

TIO.V. 

amazedly. Pour svllables ■ see 

-I’hi.v. ' ’ 

ambidextfe)rous. Spell without the 

'f-; M'o ]));\i(i.:)]un s. 
ame damnee. See Fhiincm wouns. 
amelioi ate mabes -m/j/e; se(*-.vni r i 
amende honorable. See I'm xc u 

amenity. Protmnnee -men- • the 
r<'Morat,on nf-men-, I,,,i„ ^ 

pedant,e: sr.- Fa,,sk gtr.w.n 

f. * AnuriJ, 

r ( of the I . S. is oijeri to as 

Kit lliere ly a ttMi» 


■ V H \ ^ more distribu. 

tiveiy, e.g. of things seattcred about, 
or a thing moving, in the midst of 
others ’. This may l)c true, though it 
is diflicult to establish ; to take a 
phrase rpioted from Thackeray, 
amtd.sl the fumes of /o/.»rireo wtruhl, 
by the OFd) tendoney, be changed 
to amid, which is imf in fact more 
natural, Anotlier distinction that 
may be hazarded is that amid has 
tlro[)ped out of ordinary use still 
more eompietely than amidst, He is 
tlien'fore lelt to be inappropriate in 
many contexts that can still bear 
amidst. \^ hen ■we find amid in a 
passage of no exalted (,r poetical 
kind (.1 certain part of his uork . 
must he done amiit hook.s), our feeliri'^ 
is that anudst would ha\'e been less 
out of place, thougli among would 
Jiave been still belter. 


i iierc IS cer- 
ain|\ no broaii distinction eitlier in 
meamivg or in use betwram the two. 
1 be t)FI> illustrates under amongst 
eaeli of l he separate .senses assigned 
tom/mng ; if (ioc^,, liowevi r, deseribc 
,is less usual in the primary 
oeal sense than when so 

us( ( , gduially implying tlispension, 
""'/"‘'g'-'c, or sliiHi.i;; p„si|i<.n 
‘ iitn a dishnetiuii may lie aeeer>ted 
;;;* ‘‘-‘tf“>nty. but ean har.lly be 
made f'onvuieing l,y (plot at ioiis'even 

i' ;! 'V' the OKI). 

one'ofVr'^r''* ’ ' ’ that 

OIK of the Jurrns .sfunild not by this 
nne have driven out ifie other (ef. 

T thT^’ 

.I/UK/, S: amidst] The 

'-'■yivai „f i„„i, 

;f;;r<-nnaM. 

or ri,se 

amo}a>\t* o F'’’haps woulti say 

h'liid'*^* ' With <imong to 

band, amongst ns is easier to s-,v'than 

thisisfoonir' ' '■'•’'brmation of 

l'■'rno b ; , Il>e rutio 

orru l)\ nut ml v.,wels to initial 

<-on-Sonanls nfter wit w 

<'orre.spundin» ratio -.u . * " 

lllrv , 

- ‘pioCitions in the this 
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ANAGRAM 


ratio is four times as high for 
amongst as for among ; though the 
total number of quotations is too 
small to justify the belief that this 
proportion prevails generally, it 
probably indicates a tendency. It 
may be said with some cordidenee 
that (1) among is the normal wortl, 
(2) amongst is more usual before 
vowels, but {:j) before the, winch 
so commonly follows as easily to 
outnumber ail other initials, the two 
forms are used quite indifterently. 

amoral, non-moral. See a-, an-. 

amour. IJeing established in Eng¬ 
lish, & not likely ever to be expelled, 
it is better pronounced w'ith tlie 
normal linglish accent (Jt'moor). 
Retention of a foreign accent un¬ 
doubtedly discourages the popular 
use of a word, if the word is worth 
having at all this is very undesirable. 
See French puonun’ciation. 

amour-propre. Sec French words. 
Vanity usually give.s the meaning as 
well, if as well, then better. 
amphibol(og)y. See TECiiNiCAL ; 

TERMS, 

ample, used as an attributive ad¬ 
jective in the sense plenty of (he has 
a. courage ; there is a. time ; a. op^ 
portunities were given) is legitimate 
only with nouns denoting immaterial 
or abstract things. It is ofleii , 
wrongly attached to nouns that, like 
butter, oil, water, coal, denote sub¬ 
stances of indehtiite quantity ; H'e 
have a. water for drinhing. There is 
a. coal to carry us through the xcinter, 
arc wrong. The misuse is perhaps j 
traceable to four lines of false 
analogy: (1) a. is common, & cor¬ 
rect, with such nouns as stabling, 
cellarage, accommodation, ammiun- 
tion, cattle, money, plant, rolling- 
stock, whitrh, though used concretely 
as eolleetives for the real concretes 
stable, cellar, apartment &c., powder 
&.C., beast, coin Are., machine Ac,, 
leaggori Ac., are strictly abstract 
words = supply of; (2) though There 
is a. coal is wrong, The coal, or Our 
coal, is a. is lujt wTong ; the explana¬ 
tion is that the coal, our coat, denotes 


a quantity, A is an abstract phrase, 
though coal is a concrete word ; this 
is only possible when a. is j>retli<-ati\’e 
A not attributive, but Jt natiirallv 
misleads ; (.'1) there are inanv word's 
that belong sometimes to tlie hut ter 
class, A sometimes to tin* stabling 
class; linen may mean either the 
material (o. is then MMong ; so UV 
hai'c a. linen for half-a-doZ-n shirts), 
or supply of linen articles (u. is then 
rigid ; so They will start house¬ 
keeping -with a. linen, plate, tP 
crockery)’, (4) other ^vords with 
which in tlicir conereti‘ sense u. is 
wrong may in some figurative or 
abstract sense take it : a ship may 
have a, water (i.c, sfiaec) to linn in, 
though the crew eaiinol have a. 
water to tirink ; A a. butter may 
mean plent y of Halt cry though riot 
I»Icnty of butter. 

amplify. For iidlcxions see Verrs 
IN -IF, Ac., 0. 

amputate makes ajnjtutablc ; see 

--VBI.K 1 . 

amuck, the familiar spelling, due to 
I>oj>iilar etymology, but going back 
to the seventecidli eeidurv A well 
established, should he maiidainetl 
against the Ujd.vcticis.m ainok. 

amusedly. Four syllables if used ; 
see 

amusive is best avoided. It serves 
in fact (tlu)ugh differi-ntiation miglil 
have taken place) no iiurpose not 
better served hy amusing ; Ain 
spite of its actual age it always 
suggests cither ignoranee or Novei.- 
rV-llU.NTlNU. 

an. Sec a, an. 

anachronic, anachronistic. The 
long form is better (1) because owing 
to the [)Iaees of its aeeents {ilnnkr6'- 
rdk, rmti'kroid'slik ; cf, nnti'kroni/.in) 
its connexion M'ith its noun is more 
instaidly ai)parent, A (2) because it 
is therefore commoner. 

anacoluthon, anacrusis. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS, 
anagoge, .Sec Greek g. 
anagram. See Tech.nical terms. 
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ANALOGY, 2 


Analogy, l. As a logical re- 
source. 2. As an inllucncc in word- 
formation. 3. As a corrupter of 
idiom. 

1. As a logical resource, Tlic 
meaning of analogy in logic is given 
umlcr Tf.ciimcal tkkms ; wc are 
here little concerned with it ; it is 
perhaps the basis of most huiuan 
conclusions, its liability to error 
being compensated for by the fre¬ 
quency with which it is the only 
form of reasoning available ; but 
its literary, not its logical, value is 
what we have now to do with. Its 


literary merits need not he fioiritcd 
out to anyone who knows the 
I*arables, or who has read the essays 
of FJacon or Montaigne, full of 
analogies that Hash out fur the 
length of a line or so & are gone : 
Jl/otu’t/ i.v /iAv not goo fj it/iffss it 

fje spr/’df/. W’hat docs need pointing 
out is unfortunately its demerit— 
the deadly dullness of the elaborate 
artibcial analogy favoured by journ¬ 
alists wlio think it necessary to 
write down to their audience A* make 
their point plain to the meanest 
capacity. The journalist has a view 
upon the reorganization of the War 
Ollicc A the right relations between 
Parliament, the Secretary of State, 
the t'mnmandcr-iri-t'hief, & the 
HIj nor ollieials. He says ’\v'hat be 
e.ui, ilireetly, in favour of bis view j 
then, lest ■■ (jur [leoplc ’ sluuild 
(mss the point, he goes on to trans¬ 
port them into a great household or 
estate, A ex|)laiii what eon fusion 
would result if the owner di<l not 
arrange on a particular plan the re- 
latuMis of niajordoino, butler, cook, 
A footmen, or of land-agent, tenants 

grooms, A gardeners. ‘ Our people ’ is 
no more familiar with mujordomos A 
and-agents than with (’ommaiuler.s- 

«n-< hH-f,Aso he fnnlsit well t<> repeat 

'wth eniphasizeil dullness about tlie 

‘ bout the antitype. Specimens fully 
, ‘jring out tins generalized deserip- 

icntul btupidity of these fabricated 


analogies, against which no warning 
can be too strong ; they are on a level 
with talking to a schoolboy about the 
puff-puff; let it be roatl A compared 
with the money that is like muck ; 
T/ie Ooi’ernfrieTit arc plat/ing the part 
of a man e;)/rH,s7e(i tvith the tvork of 
guarding a door beset by enemies, lie 
refuses to let them in at oiu'c, but pro¬ 
vides them ivith a large bag of gold, 
efc at the same, time hands them out 
a croiL'bar amffhj strong enough to 
break doivn the door. That is the 
(lOi'crnment's idea of prescri'ing the 
Union <.£: safeguarding the integrity 
of the United Kingdom. 

2. As an iiiHuenee in word-forma¬ 
tion, In the making of words, & in 
the shape that they take, analogy is 
the chief agent, \Vanting a word to 
c.\i)rcss about some idea a relation 
that wc know by experience to be 
expressible about other ideas, W’e 
apply to the rotil or stem associated 
with it wh.at strikes us as the same 


'LA Llj-V. E4I^ 




tliosc others. That is, wc make the 
new word on the analogy of the old ; 
A in ninety-nine cases we make it 
right, being all old hands at the j<d); 
for each of us, in the course of a dav, 
makes large numbers of words that 
1 C has never seen in a diettonarv or 
grammar, A for wldeh bis only 
''arrant is merely an uneonseious 
eornietion that they are analogical ; 
nearly every inflexion is an instance ; 
"■e are taught, [u-rhaps. that the 
past oi iciil is would, or the jilural of 

but not that tlic past 
of injlafe is injlatcd or the plural of 
^00 I IS books ; those forms we make 
u len «o want the in tiv analogv’ & 
generally make them right. t>ec:i- 

’ I "'e go wrong : 

ic total poll m December 

was Jtf Jll no that upwards of half 
the electors were ahstcuiicuts. The 
writer wantetl a single word for 
persons guilty of abstention. A one 
too that would not, like abstainer, 
nia '0 us think of iilrohul ; dissension 
omne into his head as rhvming with 

; if viol,is, saici ho, 

f.seiittt.nts, why should absfetuion 
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ANALOGY, 8 


not yield abstentients ? Because the 
correspondence between abstention 
& dissension is not quite so close as 
he assumed ; if he had remembered 
dissenlire & abstinere, analogy would 
have led him to abstinents instead of 
to abstentients. That is a live news¬ 
paper instance of the fallibility of 
analog, & dead specimens may be 
found in any etymological dictionary 
—dead in the sense that the un- 
soundness of their analogical basis 
excites no attention as we hear the 
words. Who thinks of chaotic, 
operatic, dilation, dandiacal, & dire¬ 
ful, as malformations ? yet none of 
them has any right to exist except 
that the men who made them 
thought of eros as a pattern for 
chaos, drama for opera, relate for 
dilate, maniac for dandy, & dread for 
dire, though each pattern differed in 
some essential point from the ma¬ 
terial to be dealt with ; the objection 
to some of the words is explained in 
the separate articles. These mal¬ 
formations, it is true, have now all 
the rights of words regularly made ; 
they have prospered, & none dare 
call them treason ; but those who 
try their luck with abstentients & the 
like must be prepared to pass for 
ignoramuses. See also Hybrid 
DERIVATIVES, & (talking of ignora¬ 
muses, for which false analogy has 
been known to substitute ignorami) 
Latin plurals. 

3. As a corrupter of idiom. That is 
the capacity in w hich analogy chiefly 
rcciuires notice in this book. Under¬ 
standing by idiom the w’ay in which 
it comes natural to an Englishman 
to word what he wishes to express, 
as opposed to the ways that might 
occur to an imaginary being pre¬ 
sented with the bare vocabulary of 
English to make himself intelligible 
with, & by an idiom any particular 
combination of words, or pattern of 
hrase, or construction, that has 
eeome habitual with us to the 
exclusion of other possibilities, the 
pranks played by analogy upon 
idiom & idioms are innumerable. 
Of the following extracts each ex¬ 


hibits an outrage upon idiom, & 
each is due to the assumption that 
some word or phrase may be treated 
in a way that w’ould be legitimate if 
another of roughly the same mean¬ 
ing had been used instead ; that 
other is given in a bracket, some¬ 
times with alternative forms :— 
'i'hey are capable of braiing this 
consequence, but tve do not think the 
public need fear that they uill do it 
for anything less than ivhot tliey are 
honestly convinced to be a real 
necessity (they honestly believe to 
he)./The double task u'as performed 
only at the expenditure of laborious 
days cfc nights {cost)./The feature 
mostly remarked upon in his style 
when contesting individual games u'fu 
the complete absoridinn which the 
great expert bestow’ed upon the board 
(attention)./77jo5e regulations about 
good husbandry so unpojnilar to 
farmers tt* landlords (uiijialatabic)./ 
lioumania indicated her reluctance 
to any step compromising her future 
good relations with (jcrmany (re¬ 
pugnance ; or reluctance to take)./ 
Several English papers attribute a 
desire on the part of Canada to do 
a little cofjuetting icith the United 
States (detect, or conjecture ; or 
attribute to Uanadu)./Whether such 
a scheme 7i'ordd come under the 
category of ‘ public utility ’ is am¬ 
biguous (doubtful)./ICe should be 
sorry to see the slightest obstacle 
placed by Free Trailers to an honest 
tfc dig7}ified wilhdrazval on the part of 
their opponents (opposed ; or [daced 
in the way of w'ithdrawal)./(,}iies- 
tions of international law, in which 
an intitnate aeipiaintanee of Scottish 
jurisprudence xcas particularly useful 
(knowledge ; or acquaintance with)./ 
Mr. II. Belloc, who has not often 
ailmittcd to ignorance on ariy sub¬ 
ject, has ownicd . , . (confessed to 
ignorance ; or admitted ignorance)./ 
The Cavemment of this South Ameri¬ 
can liepublic are naturally alert to 
the fact that . . . (alive, or awake)./ 
The nexvspaper reader who U' 0 .s scared 
by placards which alleged to give 
authentic news of the nerval crisis 
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(purporte(], or professed)./// i-t ittore 
prohfthlr fhot the fnrecnst is iinperjccl 
than {hat the Gertnnn Gmerrnuetit has 
nilhilTa^en its prtTiotts conipli;uu“c 
to ific \eh<>le. (inuand (consent ; or 
(•niii{)liatu’e u'itli)./ 

These are all easiial la[)ses, each 
re veal i no that the writer is not a 
master of idiomatic Ivnotish, hut not 
eauseti hv any widespread misappre¬ 
hension of the nu'anino of particular 
words. 'I'here are, ho\ve\’er. words 
who.si* Rurieriti^s tinder analogy arc 
more serious, so that the iinidiomalic 
Ruhst itute tends to supplant tiie 1 rue 
Kn;'1ish ; some of tliese, dealt with 
in separate articles, are : ns tccU as 
( = besides ; see \vi:i,i,); anucii’ati: 
(= expect); advocati: (= recom¬ 
mend); AIM ( = [lUrpOSO) ; CI-Al.M ( = 
assert): nri: to ( = owiny to); I’.gi'Ai. 
2 ; FOIST (==fol)); FE:ASiiiia; ( = pos¬ 
sible) ; iioei: ( ^expect); iiahi)i,y 2 
(= no sooner); in oiuti.it TMAr(-^so 
that); iN’sTii. (-inspire); oiii.ivioi's 
(= insensihle) ; i’ocsni],i: ( able); 
I’liiMF.n ( = wish rather) ; iii:oaiu> h 
( = consider); supfuiou ;J ( = bet ter) ; 
VAiiiois ( = several). See also the 
pcneral articles OiMr.c’T-siiui'Fi.iNc, 
Si.n'.siion i:xTi;ssioN, iV Cvst-ikon 
inio.M ; & exani|)les of wrt)]!;,' ana- 
lopy, of less iinjiortanee, will he 
found also under JorOid, intimidalr, 
nu-asare, inntivc, oppor- 
tuyufij, prejudice, pr/ri7epc, prupeu- 
si/i/, resentuieut, sUsimalizr, sujfieieut, 

tend, the more (tuk a, G), tinher, it 
value. 


analyse is better than anahize 
merely as heinp the one tif i 
cqucilty irulc'fc^nsihlr Ibrnis that 
won. Tlie <‘orreet hut now im, 
61 hie form would he anafusizc 
onnlijstse), with atiah/sist ' for 
existing anahjst ; see also -ist. 

anapaest, anaphora. Sec Ti 

NIC.M. TJUIMs. 

anenoret, anchorite. The o 

r„‘‘„anJ''=“ ’'>' *"■>' for..,Vare i 

equally common. The tirst has 


two a<lvantages of representing the 
(ireek original (anakhdretes) more 
closely, iV eorresjionding better with 
the surviving feminine anchoress 
{utichetritess being now archaic). 

anchovy. Psuaily i'mehu'vl; rarely, 
by lint'iissiVK accknt, ii'nehovJ. 
anchylosc, ankylose. 'I'he right 
form wouUl he aiictflose. The estah- 
lislu'd OIK* is «;ir//y/o.sr, w’itli li in¬ 
serted to pr(‘S( r\ c the liard sound ; 
these irregular devices arc reszret- 
table, since it is a matter of absolute 
iixiifl’erence whether the hard sound 
is preserved or not, while the in¬ 
serted h [viits the C»reek scholar off 
the track, d'lie form with k, which 
is oeeasionally used, would have 
secured the souml more certainly & 
not deceived the scholar. 


ancien regime. See I'lucNcn words. 
and. 1. ^Itid xehieh. 2. Hastard 
enumeration, G. Commas in enu¬ 
meration. 


1. Cor (iJid tc7ijV7i see wiiicn. 

2. Ibistard Enuineration. There 
is perhaps no blunder by which 
journalistic it other hasty writing is 
so commonly defaced at prcsetit as 
the one exempiilied in //e plays 
ftoad cricket, likes- golf dr a rubber of 
t-hist. 'Pile forms of enuineration 
with whii'h we nec'd eoiieern our- 


sel\’es in ih'aliiiir ^vilh this arc 
lie is V d' /. (1) 

He is (A.) X, Y, A- Z (2) 

Me is (A A) X A V A Z (G) 
lie is(A,) V, Z( l) 

Xos j ordinary idio- 

inatie forms ; G is unusual but un- 
nbjrt'tiniiahlc ; i is exc/eptionul, & 
usetl only as a soinetinu's justiliable 
stylistic device. 'I'he writer of He 
J'biys Ac. (who siirt'ly is not, A ccr- 
tainly luigiit |,,,f indulging in 

stylistic iievici's) thinks he is using 
*6 in fact using N® 4, with 
a N® 1 as one of its members; he 
thinks the items of his enumeration 
(Ji'! they Would have been 
if he had said tb loves a rubber), but 
they are in fact two ; he tliinks 
tic is avoiding the unusual N® G 
(which Would recjiiirc d* likes ^olf tfe 
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loves a rubber), but is io fact avoiding 
the normal No 1. 

The test for this now prevalent 
slovenliness is fortunately very 
simple : in a N® 2 {i,c. in the form 
we all habitually use for enumera¬ 
tions of more than two items) there 
must be nottiing common to two or 
more of the items without being 
common to all. In the He plays 
example the w'ord likes is common 
to the golf & whist items, but has 
no relation to the cricket item. In 
the following examples, numerous 
because the temptation presents 
itself in ditferent forms of greater or 
less insidiousness, what is common 
to some but not all items is in roman 
type ; corrections are added in 
brackets ; but it may be said in 
general tliat insertion of the missing 
and, from which ignorant writers 
shrink consciously or unconsciously, 
is usually attendc<l with no more 
damage to euphony tinui that repeti¬ 
tion of essential words by the fear of 
which Elkcant vaiuation, in all its 
distressing manifestations, is pro¬ 
duced ; there is nothing to offend 
the ear in lie plays f>ood cricket, dc 
likes golf dt a rubber of whist. 

Hence loss of time, of money, 
sore trial of patience (reduce to 
a N® 1 with a N® 1 in its first 
item ; —time <fc money, dc),/Penn's 
letters are courtly in lone, full of 
friendly advice, d- ajfcctionate wishes 
(reduce to 1, with a 1 in second 
item :— full ; advice <t*)./It was 
terse, pointed, & a tone of good 
humour mode it enjoyable (reduce 
to 1, witli a 1 in first item :—terse cb 
pointed)./ lie has his ideals, is well 
read, a lover of poetry, da a student 
(reduce to 1 with a 2 in second 
item :—da is)./ His workmen are 
better housed, better fed, tfc get a third 
t7toT€ in ivages (reduce to 1 with a 1 in 
first item :— housed db fed)./He has 
not advanced witii the rapidity of 
tSir A. H., who was 'called' at the 
Middle Temple in 1804, became 
a Q.C. in 1895, da a Hencher in 1900 
(reduce to 1 ;— who, after being 
called)./Malike had recruited, trained, 


cO kneiv by heart all the men under 
him (reduce to 1 with a 1 in first 
item : — had recruited rf* trained d* 
knew),/ Unemployed workmen gather¬ 
ed before the buildittgs, hooted the 
prince when he entered them, d* on 
his departure (reduce to 1 l>y placing 
a comma before gathered or removing 
that after buildittgs)./, , . Xeipperg, 
teho countermainruvied with visiU 
ance, good judgment, tb would not come 
to action (reduce to 1 with a 1 in 
first item :—vigilance d- good)./ 
Alake some sacrifice itt order to jjass 
the Ap]>ropriation Bill, the Finonee 
Bill, the J'J.)piring Laws ('otilinu¬ 
ance Act, d* 7nake />rogrr.s'.s‘ u ith , . , 
(reduce to 1 witli a 2 in lirst item ;— 
Bill, da the ILtydriiig)./ For it fails 
to include many popular superstifiatts, 
does not evidence any great rare in 
its composition, d- its arrangemeut is 
amateurish (correct into 2 ;— d- is 
amateurish in arrangement)./ 
Protectionist method is e.iirc»itly 
wasteful, (pti ckly exhausted, inflicts 
the maximum of injury on con¬ 
sumers, cC* on the great majoriitf of 
protlueers (the blunder is double ; 
make two 1 s : — wasteful <(’ quichly 
exhausted', ?7)./In 18JS!) he rode in 
Austraha, Ajrico, d' two years ago 
he Totle (ner the Pyrenees (ri'duee to 
1 with a 1 in lirst item :^.tnstralia 
tb Africa}./ Light is thrown upon 
Herrick's friendships, travelling, liis 
life as a Cavalier, cb os I’iear of 
i^rmr (double blunder ; rediu'e 
to 1 witli a 1 in each item :— 
Herrick's friotdships cb (ravels, d* his 
life both as). 

A few bud enumerations arc added 
for which carelessness rather than 
a wrong theory seems ri'sjjonsitdc. 
The centuries during which the white 
man kidnapped, enslaved, ill-treated, 
tb made of the black a beast of burden 
(<b made a beast of burden of ; or 
d.* ill-treated the block d' mo tie him a}./ 
He has been sttccessively Coin rnor of 
the Cold Coast, has done good w'ork in 
Hong Kong, tb has governed Xatol 
ihus surressively been : ('oast, done ; 
tb governed)./Many of these author¬ 
esses are rich, influetiiiol, <b arc 
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surrounded bi/ sycophants who . . . 
(<{• surrounded}./Ji is true he has 
worked upon old material, has in¬ 
dulged tn no jiinrc serious research 
than a perusal of the English tfc 
French chronicles of the age most 
of the modern ivories dealing 7L'ith the 
subject (material ti indulged). 

3. And * commas in enmnerations 
of the (A,) X, Y, Z form (i.c,, such 
us lOvcry man woman tt child 
ivas killed ; lUue brown tt grey 
ryes ; iJliic eyes skies it* tics ; Aii 
honest sober <(• industri</us mail ; 
Some French Latin <t* other words 
have liecn horrowed). 

There is no agreement at present 

on the punctuation ; we inav see :_- 

Every man, woman, d- child, was 
killed : Every man, woman, tl* child 
was killed ; Every nta}i, woman d* 
child, was kilh'd ; Every man. Woman 
tt child ‘was killed. 


't his lieeiu'c. liowever, often leaves 
readers hel[)!ess ajiainst arnl)r<'uity ; 
r.ft., it till’ I’oiiima after the last item 
is a matter of indifference, the reader 
faced with .1 parly formidable, in¬ 
telligent, <(• n am era us outside the 
House cannot possildy tell whether 
the limitation outside Arc*, applies to 
ail tliree adjectives or only to tlie 
leist ; it if (lio coiiimu lie fore the 
and is indilleri'nt, he cannot tell 
''’hether, in .ill the most important 
documents, declarations d resolutions, 
whuh^ ff(,’/;/}/;\'e ffn- .‘Imerican con- 
stitulion, III' lij^s three separate items 
(documents, deelaratimis, r<‘Solii' 
t(oas), or wlu-([i(.r (Ik* seeoiul it 
tiwrd are the two items that like 
up the* lirst. 


The only rule tl»at will obviate m, 
uneertaini ics is that alter eve 
dem, ineludini- tlie last mdess 
lieayier stoji js needed for itxieiM 
tent reasons, the eointna should 
used ^ :eo;//f/i,, ,{■ chi 

was killed : They killed reen, me 
woman, < 1 - ehild.). 

a nplys ala.ve, a eonuna slmuld 

dcrl, A* one aft 

wt I ^’>^=n>M>ies a 

a (.xtiaets troni newspape-rs, 


more such extracts follow, with 
corrections :— The only plan is .. . 
to bring all the resources of the Poor 
Lari', the local aid/jortfiVs, it* charity 
to bear on the rest (charity, to)./Little 
more than reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing it* sm;;mg is taught (singing, 
is)./This humourist, sentimentalist, dp 
not too rtverent agnostic must Jirui 
life packed with cntertriinmcnt (agnos¬ 
tic, must)./'l'lw cost of renting, i’e[»air- 
ing it inipro\'inK transferred school 
buildings (repairing, tl: improxdng, 
transferred)./The modes in ‘which I 
now feel, desire, itr tliink arise out 
of the modes in ‘which / have pre¬ 
viously done so (think, firi'.sT)./T/(c 
f/e.vii,Of it- scope of it do credit to the 
organizers it: planners, the artists tfc 
arcluleets, it- the men of husiness who 
h(we ‘Worked together in jneparing it 
(business, tvho, Misinterpretation is 
obviated ; for the relative clause 
prohably helnngs to all the items)./ 
The smooth grey of the beech .stem, 
the silky te.rture of the birch & the 
rugged pine it; oak (birch, d\ With¬ 
out this, pine & oak have silky 
text urc'). 

One concession, however, must be 
made. Among the examples cor¬ 
rected above there arc none of the 
t} pe in vvhieli se>'eral adjectives 
enumerated as (A,) X, V, it Z are 
altaelied to a folioAving noun. The 
rule veould reijuire us to write They 
have blue, broken, it- grey, eyes ; Som'e 
remh, Latin, <(■ other, words have 
ae/i horrowed. 'riiese being intoler¬ 
able, It is clear that a looiibole niiist 
be made ; A: an analogN* tliat will 
serve is offered by tlie' invariable 
orm o| tb(' t‘orresponding enumera¬ 
tion^ ^^ithout and. l.ogii' would 
reijuirc .1 sober, honest, industrious 
\>nin ; but we wiite .1 sober, honest, 
iu<luslnous man ; A- tlu* same lieenee 
must be reeogni'4ed for Some French, 
offu^r iLor(is\ 

einclnntino* PL \ IL 

ttnenvone* Puz/liuj^ tt> proiicuiiu*t' ; 
(in emiminev)^ not on cnenuf, givt.\s 
the order of eonsurKuits* 

tinent, apart from its use in Scotch 
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law-courts, where it is in place, is 
chiefly met with in letters to the 
press ; that is, it is a favourite with 
unpractised \vriters who, on their 
holiday excursions into print, like to 
show that they possess gala attire. 
See Archaism. Anent is often found 
in the company of dubious syntax 
& sense, as in :— Sir, — Vour remarks 
today on the result of the Canadian 
election anent the paragraph in the 
Philadelphia Record is, 1 am glad to 
see, the first sign of real appreciation 
of .. . (is should be are ; & he is not 
glad that it is the first sign). 

aneurysm, not aneurism. The y is 
due to Greek eurus wide ; the false 
form suggests the totally different 
sense nervelessness ; cf. mrsemdrian- 
TDEMUM. 

angeL Talk of an a. is a Genteel- 
ism. 

angina. To say a'njina was long 
regarded as a sad lapse from Latin- 
ity, & hnji'na was expected of all 
educated persons. Progress in 
Plautine prosody has revealed that 
the i was short in Latin, & OED 
gives precedence to a'njlna. See 
False quantity. 

angle n., angle v., angler. The 
noun angle (fish-hook) is now hardly 
used except in the Battered orna¬ 
ment brother of the a. The verb is 
chiefly a stylish synonym (sec 
Working & stylish words) for 
fish. Angler, on the other hand, has 
a real use, since fisher is archaic, & 
fisherman is assumed, unless context 
forbids, to mean one who makes his 
living by fishing w'ith nets. 

anglice, -c6. See latine. 
Anglo-Indian. For ambiguous 
meaning, sec mulatto 4, 
ankle, ancle. The -k- is usual, 
annihilate makes dable ; see -able 1. 
announce. See Formal words. 
annoyedly. A bad form ; see -EDLY. 
annul. So spelt, but -lied &c.; see 

•LL-, -L-. 

annunciation. Pronounce -sla-; 
see -ciATioN. 

another. For one a. see each 2 ; 


for But that is a. story sec Hack¬ 
neyed phrases. 

ant is usually pronounced &nt, 
without tiie north-&-soulh variation 
between 4 & ah (as in can’t, grass, 
path), by way of differentiation 
from aunt. 
anH. See be 7. 

antagonize. As a synonym for 
oppose, resist, neutralize, counteract, 
the word is recognized in diction¬ 
aries ; but the OEU r|Uotations for 
it are far from impressive, & it may 
safely be said that the occasions are 
rare indeed when one of those words 
w’ould not be preferable to it. It 
does appear in those senses in 
modern journalism, but perhaps 
never w'ithout producing an effect of 
vulgar display ; see VVorking & 
STYLisn WORDS. One or two quota¬ 
tions may be given in wliich tlicre 
can be no doubt of the meaning :— 
Socrates ends by saying that u'C should 
antagonize gambling on the groiaid of 
its being bad business tt* not as being 
bad morals./Every attempt to sub¬ 
stitute coercion for persuasion is a 
rerersion to the very ideals u7iiV/i 
Labour collectively professes to an¬ 
tagonize./The Democrats have given 
notice of a determination to antagonize 
this ct all other Bills for . . . The last 
is from the OED, wjiieli states that 
this use (person opposing thing) is 
American English only ; the iirst 
two examples show that it has since 
appeared in Fhigland ; it is to be 
hoped tlian it may not last on cither 
side of the Atlantic. 

But a. has another sense in which it 
docs good service, <S: should certainly 
not be banned. That is to rouse or 
incur the hostility of, to expose onc- 
self by one's or/ton to the enmity of. 
Thi s sense jirohahly comes also from 
America, where it is commoner than 
in England ; hut its usefulness is so 
obvious that we should welcome it. 
As the OED has only one example, 
a few (juotalioris may be worth 
giving to enable reailers to judge of 
its merits ; it sliould be observed 
that the idea is not oppose, tliough 
opposing is implied, but something 
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more complicat<‘(J & perhaps not 
otherwise cNpressihlc in one vvor<l;— 
But the President teas afraid to 
antagonize tSrnalor Aldrich <t* the 
other lenders of the Stand-pat Itcpni)- 
Ikans./Bather than anltrgonize the 
tico Sne England Senators on xvhom 
the woolten inanufaelurcrs urre lean¬ 
ings he signed a Tc-cnnelment of the 
rxotofions Schedule K./Thc Beci- 
procittf mu teas passed; but hif 
pressing it through Congress Presi¬ 
dent Taft antagonized tmth the Stand¬ 
patters t(- the Insurgent Bepuldieans./ 
lluhne, u'ith his vtililnrist impulse in 
thought, hud a rare gift for forcing 
people to (lisscnl from him ; no one 
could more suercssfuUif antagonize 
from a Iceture-platform an audience 
assembled ivitli the most docile iuten- 
tions./We are heartUif in favour of 
doing nothing to antagonize the jiriuces 
dh chiefs of India./Tenderness to 
Germanif uould not htti'e eoneiliated 
that counlrif (0 rvould have antagonized 
OUT Allies./The (iin'ernmcuf ‘vill seel: 
to etnploif its mrijority to earrif out a 
home firogramme that -uill antagonize 
the electors./It assumes infallihilitif 
<i‘ 7vurns off critics in a tone of deter¬ 
mination sufjirient to antugonizc the 
man 7i'ho a ji prone lies its findings icith 
an open mind. In some of these 
estrange would j):iss, but in most it 
would be Uhsuitai>Je. 

antenna. PI. -nne. 
aiitcpenult. See Tkcfinicat. tpums. 
Anthony issj>elt witli A: [)ronoiinec(l 
without ii. 

anthropoid, lather Onthro'poid or 
ft'nthropuid is legitiriuite ; see pAi.sr. 

Ql’ANTirV. 

anthropophagi. Sec Cri-kk a. 

anticipate, 1, a. niiihes -pable • 

see -Aiti.r: l, ^ 

2. Unidioiiiatic use. Exhihitions of 
feeling tverc, of course, ontiF-iputed to 
take place on Mondap./This bool;, 
le/ur/i, ur repeat, might have been 
untieipated to contain a manifesto of 
t le a i ms of the yo u ng i n hdteet u als 
Of America, prmrs to be , , ./A note¬ 
worthy act xvhich may be ant ieipate<| 
to have far-reaching effects in the 


future of the Balkan .situation. The 
OEl) has nine separately imtnbered 
delinilions. A: quotations, for 

anticifuite.. None of the definitions, 
A: none of tlie quotations, suggest 
tlie pnssil)ility of such a use us is 
seen in all the above newspaper 
extracts ; the writers have thought 
their sentences with the homely 
expect, wbieb would have served 
perfeetly. A: then written them with 
the l‘'()RMAL WORD anticipate ; Ana- 
i.onv has duped them into su])posing 
that siiH'c it vaguely resembles 
expect in sense it must be capable of 
the same eou-slruction. 

anticliniax. See Tkciinicai. terms. 

antiphlogistine Are, See Greek o. 

antipodes. Pronounce Anti'po<ic/,. 
Tbnugh antipode, is said still to exist 
as a singular {Selfishness is the very 
antipode of self-love), the modern 
idiom is to use tltc plural form only, 
treating it as a singular wlicn it 
means thing diametrically opposite 
{The antipodes of selfishness is self- 
love). 

antiquarian. Doth this A" aidiyuary 
were formerly used as ailjcetives & 
nouns. Now that u/j/<V/fFur(y has lieen 
restricted to the noun us(‘, A: anti- 
(pcarian has become <'bielly a<ljec- 
tival, the absolute restriction of the 
latter to the adjective use scerns 
very desirable. 

ANTI-S AXON ISM. Tlicre arc, in¬ 
deed, no anti-Saxonists, properly 
sp<'aking ; that is to say, anti- 
Saxonism is not, like its verbal 
counterpart Saxonisin, a creed ; but, 

if it is not a ereetl, it is a propensity 
A: a [)ra<’tiee that goes far to aeeotint 
for the follies of Saxonism, A' is Itcre 
named on that groinid. 11 ajijien- 
ings Sc forezvords & forebears A ^i'rd- 
lore A' ‘vheetman A betterment are 
almost just i lied as a revulsioti from 
the turgid taste tliat iiruls .satis¬ 
faction ill transpire A' materialize A 
e/'entnate, oiitiinisrn A* mentality, 
idiosifnerasy A psychological moment, 
proposition A jirotagnnist, in con¬ 
nexion with & ivith reference to. All 
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of these are now in constant use, & 
often misuse ; that the meaning of 
many of them is vague is a recom¬ 
mendation to one kind of writer as 
saving him the trouble of choosing 
between more precise synonyms, tV 
to one kind of reader as a guarantee 
that clear thought is not going to be 
required of him ; a further account 
of the attraction of such words will 
be found in Love of the long woud. 
Others are chosen not because they 
are, like these, in constant use, but 
because they are not; to say nomen¬ 
clature instead of name, replica for 
copy, premier for first, major for 
greater, evince for show, malnutrition 
for underfeeding, prior to for before, 
is Avoidance of the ouvious ; & 
Pedantic uumouu suggests gulosity, 
cacophonous, osciUatory, sartorial, & 
cachinnation. 

Anti-Saxonism, then, is here used 
as a name for the frame of mind that 
turns away not so much from the 
etymologically Knglish vocabulary 
as from the homely or the simple or 
the clear ; it may perhaps have been 
observed that the word given above 
as preferable to replica was copy, 
which is no more Saxon than replica ; 
it is more English, for all that, just 
as ridiculous is more English than 
risible. Readers who would like to 
study the effect of yielding to the 
practice will find quotations under 
nearly all the words that liave been 
given as .specimens, in their separate 
articles ; & for otlicrs half a dozen 
are here collected, most of them 
containing rather a misuse than a 
mere use of the word concerned :— 
Hut he had the most tremendous 
optimism in the future triumph of his 
cause./Pleasing tfc original also are 
the landscapes in which vegetation is 
given the meticulous signifieance 
reminiscent of the douanicr Rous¬ 
seau./Jn the Small Rodent House, 
the Echidna was busy sucking up his 
milk supper through his long bill, 
oblivious to the erwesdroppers./Nei¬ 
ther /'’ranee nor Great Hritain could 
indulge in such an eventuality at the 
present juncture./The (is. iticrease 


in the price of coal may not malerial- 
i/c after all. 

antistrophe, antithesis. See Tech¬ 
nical TEU.M.S. 
antitype. See type. 
anxious. Tlie objections made to 
it in the sense eager {to hear, imjirovc, 
go, &c.) as a niodcnii.sm, A in the 
sense calculated to cause anxiety {It 
is a very a. business ; I’on will find 
her an a. charge) as an arcliaism, are 
negligible ; both are natural deve- 
lopments, the first is almost univer- 
sallv current, & the second is still 

■to ^ 

not infretjuent. 

any, 1. Compounds. Ant/hndy, 
anything, anyhow, anipchere, anif- 
when, anyw'hithcr, are always single 
words ; so also the adverb anywise 
(but in any U'lvt’) ; for anyone, any 
one, see onj-: ; any way is best written 
as two word.s (/ eunnat inanage it any 
way) exeejit perhajis when it means 
at all ei'cnls, howircr that may be, at 
any rate (.iny way, or Anyway, 
1 can endure it no longer) ; at any 
rate, not at anyrale. 

2. He is the most geiierous man of 
any one J know. 

This common idiom, which looks 
illogical {of all 1 know being the 
logical form) is no doubt defensible 
as a development or su^vi^■al o f the 
arcliaic type Caesar, the greatest 
tretvcllcr, of a prince, that had ever 
been. Of there means in the xcay of, 
& we should now write for instead 
of it. But that sense of of being 
preserved in tliis idiom alone, the 
idiom itself is not likely long to 
resist tbc modern dislike of the 
illogical. It therefore seems desir¬ 
able to av<)id such things as :— 
Edward Prince of )Vaies is the 
eighteenth who has borne that title, the 
must illustrious, perhaps, of any heir- 
apparent in the world {more 
irious than that of any)./The Standard 
Oil Comjtany is credited with having 
the largest Plastern trade of any 
American enterprise {of all American 
enterprises ; or a larger trade than 
any other). 

aorlst. See Technical terms 
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outrance. See a l’outrance, & 
French words. 
aper^u. See French words. 
apex. For plural see -Ex, -ix, 4, 
aphaeresls^ aphetlc. Sec Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

aplomb. See Frbn'cii words. 
apocope, apodosis. See Technical 

TERMS. 

apophthegm should be so spelt, & 
pronounced ft'pofthCm. The word 
is not a popular one ; to drop the ph 
in spelling conceals the derivation ; 
& there is no more reason for drop¬ 
ping it in soutul than for tliat con¬ 
version of it into p in tUphlhori^ & 
which is a notorious 

vulgarism. 

aposiopesls, a posteriori. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

apostle. See Pronunciation, 
Silent t. 


Apostrophe. See Possessive 
Puzzi-Es, & -ED &’d, for some points 
concerning its use ; &, for the sense 
in rhetoric. Technical terms. 


appal(l). The double 1 is better ; 
sec -LL-, -I,., 3 . In any case -//ed 
&c., sec -i.i,-, -T,-, 1. 

a(p)panage. Either form will do ; 
oppa~ is perhaps commoner in 
gener.al, A' apa- in learned, use, 
apparent(ly). l. ]-:ithcr promineia- 
tioii (-arciit. -ftrciit) is legitimate; 
see Falsi: grANin v. 2. For com¬ 
mas before A: after apparcnllu^ sec 
TiiEHiiFouH. Heir oppatent. 


appeared is liable to the same mis¬ 
use as seemed with the Perfect 
infinfuve. 


appendix. PI. ~<liccs (-sez) or -dixes 
(-iz) ; sec -icx, -ix, t. 

applicable. See l{i:t’i;ssivE accent. 

r'inflexions see Verbs in 


apposition, 
appraisal, 
appreciate 
-ahi.i: 1, 


See Teciimcai, ti:ums. 

oee -AI, NiU Ns. 

makes •ciubfe j gee 


appreciation. See -ciation 

' “mprehend 

^ tnniu',ion, i.c. ii.s syiuutyms 


of undersiand{ing), the a/i- forms 
denote tlie getting bold or gras[)ing, 
A the com- forms the having hold or 
full possession, of what is under¬ 
stood. What is beyond my appre¬ 
hension 1 have no cognizance of; 
what is beyond my comprehension 
1 am merely incapable of fully 
understanding. To apprehend a 
thing imperfeclly is to have not 
reaclicd a clear notion of it ; to 
comprehend it imperfectly is almost 
a contradiction in terms. 1 appre¬ 
hend that A is 11 advances an 
admittedly fallible view; 1 compre¬ 
hend that A is li states a presum¬ 
ably indisputable fact. 

apprise, not -ize ; sec -isk)(*ize. 
appropriate, v., makes -priable ; 
see -AiiLi: 1. 

a priori. Sec Technical terms. 
apropos is so clearly marked by its 
pronunciation as i'Tcncli, & ' the 
French construction is, owing to 
« propos dc bottes, so familiar, that 
it is lieltcr always to use of rather 
than to after it ; probably to is 
partly accounted for by some con¬ 
fusion with appropriate (llis tnfer- 
polalion of stones that tvere 7iot 
akvays strictly ajnopos to the country 
through tvliich fee teerc Sec 

French words. 


liauiu. I'oiioweit hy tO With 
the inlinitive in tlie senses hewing an 
n^tforlunatc tendency (apt), exitoscd 
to a Tish (liable), the words arc so 

them 

{Imhle) is iiflen wrongly usi'd for the 
otlicr. It may perhaps l>e laiti ilown 
that apt is the right word except 
lit II the infinitive rx[)r('sse.s not 
merely an evil, but an evil that is 
one to the subject. This is so, & 
therelore Itttble is right, in : — IIV are 
1. to be orerheard (being overheard is 
an to us) ; ^latuu e-bot xvearers 
are L to be insulted ; The goods are 
k (0 suffer. It is not so, A therefore 
<‘ld IS the only word, in Curses 
[tre a. to come home to roost (the evil 
not to tlic curses, |)ut to the 
ciirser) ; Damage is u. to be done ; 
Matinee hats arc a. to ctaise ill- 
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temper ; Difficulties are a, to occur ; 
Looers’ vofuis are a. to be broken. It 
is usually not so, & therefore apt is 
usually the right word, in :— He is 
a, to promise more than he can per¬ 
form (but liablet if the evil suggested 
is the shame he feels) ; Cast iron is 
a. to break (but liable, if we are sorry 
for the iron & not for its owner). 

Since lic^te is apt to encroach, & 
apt is liable to suffer neglect, the 
best advice is never to use 1. till a. 
has been considered & rejected. 

aquarium. PI. -urns, -a ; see -um. 
Arab, Arabian, Arabic. With ex¬ 
ceptions for a phrase or two, such as 
gum arabic, the three adjectives are 
now differentiated, Ar^ meaning 
of the Arabs, Arabian of Arabia, & 
Arabic of the language or writing or 
literature of the Arabs. So we have an 
Arab horse, child, girl, chief, sheikh ; 
Arab courage, fanatics, fatalism, tradi¬ 
tions, philosophy; the Arabian gulf, 
desert, fauna <fr flora ; Arabian gales ; 
the Arabic numerals ; an Arabic 
word; Arabic writing, literature. 
Arab & Arabian can sometimes be 
used indifferently ; thus an Arab 
milage is one inhabited by Arabs ; if 
it happens to be in Arabia it is also 
an Arabian village, & may be called 
by either name ; the Arab war is one 
with Arabs; the Arabian war is one 
in Arabia; & the two may be one. 
Also A ra6i«n may still be used instead 
of Arab of what belongs to or goes 
back to the past, as Arabian records, 
monuments, philosophy, conquests, 

arbitrate makes Arable ; see -able 1. 
arbo(u)r. Keep the -u-; but see 

-OUR -OR. 

arch, adj. For meaning see 

JOCOSE. 

arch-, arche-, archl-. Though the 
prefix arch- (chief &c.) is pronounced 
arch in all words except archangel & 
its derivatives, the longer forms are 
always pronounced arki : so arch¬ 
bishop (-eh-), but archiepiscopal 
(-k-); archdeacon (-ch-), but archi- 
diaconal (-k-). The ch is hard in 
archetype, archimandrite, Archimedes, 
architectonic, architraoe. 


Archaism. A certain number of 
words through the book are referred 
to this article, & such reference, 
where nothing more is said, is in¬ 
tended to give warning that the 
word is dangerous except in the 
hands of an experienced writer who 
can trust his sense of congruity ; 
archaic words thrust into a common¬ 
place context to redeem its ordinari¬ 
ness are an abomination. More 
detailed remarks will be found in 
the general articles Incon(;kuous 
vocabulary, Revivals, Subjunc- 

Trv’ES, & \VARDOUR STREET. I’arti- 
cular words under which the ques¬ 
tion of archaism is discussed are 
anent, arride, aught, bounden, break¬ 
fast, burthen, chide, choler{ic), con¬ 
fident (n.), derringdo, except (conj.), 
fall (autumn), forebears, forenoon, 
gotten, howbeit, parlous, perchance, 
sandblind, save (prep.), subtle, sur¬ 
cease ; & a few' specimens of those 
for which the mere reference de¬ 
scribed above has been thought 
sufficient are albeit, bashaw, belike, 
betwixt, broideriy), certes, damsel, 
fortune (vb), jyeradventure, quoth{a), 
& whit. 

archipelago. PI. -os ; see ■o{e)s 7. 
ardo(u)r. Keep the -u- ; but see 
-our Sc -or. 

area. For synonyms see field. 
are. Is. \Vhcn one of these is 
required between a subject & a 
complement that differ in number 
{these things ... a scandal), the verb 
must follow the number of the sub¬ 
ject {are, not is, a scandal). The 
wages of sin is death is an archaism ; 
wc do not now say his wages is, but 
are, a pound a week ; & we do not 
say a pound are, but is, his wages ; 
when, as here, subject & complement 
can change places without alteration 
of sense, so that it may be doubted 
which is which, the verb must agree 
with what precedes, & not with 
what follows ; when, however, the 
undoubted subject happens, as in a 
question, to follow, the verb agrees 
with it, as Hut what proof are, not 
is, these (acts of your theory ?, lo 
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nrconJancc with tlicsc nilcs, are Sc is 
ehnuld replace the ronian-tyiu' is 
are in :—/ip pa re a lit/ Utal school 

desires to see arc pipr-elmjed th brass- 
battoned eompufiies of hops./Hat the 
juoTdl ijicotisisleneies t)f oar con¬ 
temporaries is no proof thereof ./The 
poses u'hieh deserihe hoiv ... is 
a (i/pieal pieee of descTiplion./The 
onlp difjicalfif in Finnish arc the 
elnittf^es ander^one bp tlic siem./WliOt 
is realUf practical ahoat s(AdieritiO in 
tltc field are long marches, continaous 
operations , , ./Wltal xee leant are 
800,000 or more Territorials. 

argot. Sec Fur.Ncii wouds. A*, for 
nieaning A use. .I.mujon. 
arguing in a circle. See Tkchnicwt. 

Ti;«MS. 

argumentum ad—. Sec Tr.ciisicAi. 

ariie, ir> the literal senses of getting 
up it mounting, li.-is given place 
excejit in poetic or archaic use to 
resY. In ordinary speech it writing 
it means merely to conic into cxis- 
tcnc(“ or notice or to originate from, 
& that usually (Init ef, neie jnf)j)hcts 
(i.from time to time) of such ahstraet 
Bulijeets as quest inn. difile allies, doubt, 
thoughts, result, effects. 


Aristotele an, Aristote lian. ‘ Tl 

latter more eoniinon ()l-:i). (. 

Miii’nisroi’i! in.iAN. 1 1 r.iu'rrnAN. 
arithmetical. See ritocuii-.ssioN. 
armadillo, ri. -os ; see -<)(i;)s 7, 
arme blanche. See Fiinxcii woud 
^rniistice. I’ronoimee ar'niistis, in 
nnni'stis ; see itKCKssivi: AcrnNT 
armo(u)r. Keep tlie u ; hut s( 
•ni n it -oit. 

arms (weapons). The singular 
late, rare, A* liest avoided. Instea 
of desenhing a partieuhir pattern < 
rifle or sword as ‘a beautifull 
halaneed arm it is worth while t 
take the trouble of remeniherin 
tecfjpon. \\V (])) well to saeriliec th 
exhaustive hrevitv of The report t 
a fire-arm teas heard it risk an 
JiguiU with gun, inaeeiiraev wit 
pistol, or extravagance with‘;)i,v/o 

y or t'ourso vv 

t»‘‘ve the luck to tiit upon shot, ' 


only sense in which the singular is 
idiomatic {either arm = cavalry or 
infantry ; eneh arm ^cavalry, in¬ 
fantry, A: artillery) is made tolerable. 
perha[).s, by suggesting the other 
ur//i it being in1erprele<l as liraneli 
of the service (ef. the senilar arm). 

army & navy. This, the familiar 
orfler, is rightly eorreetcil in toasts, 
]nihlie spet'ches, it the like, into 
Savtj it Arnnj-, hut where pre- 
cedcnu’c is not in cpiestion it is both 
needless A: imiiossiblc to get the 
(anreetion aecc[>ted. 

around is. in Hritish use, a dis¬ 
appearing \’ariant of round. It is 
still tlie normal form in certain 
combinations, as a. »(• about, {the 
mr) a. tt* ahox'e (ns). u. {are signs 
(>f deeai/) ; it it can be us(>d without 
being notieeahle in a few of the 
senses of round, as seated a. the table, 
diffuses chcerfaluess a. her, sj/read 
deslrurlion a. Ibit it is hardly 
jiossihle to say ivinter comes a., all 
the pear a., xeiii one a., send the hat a., 
a room hung a, xeith jjicfurcs, trai'el a. 
the xcorld, shoxc one a. American 
usage is (piite different ; among tlic 
examples in an .American di<-lionarv 
are the foIIt>\ving impossihilit i(^s for 
an I'higiishinan //c xcent Ihrough, 
hat 1 ran a.-, lie inrneil a .; The earth 
ilints a. on its a.eis ; do a. to the post 
office ; 'The church a. the corner; Loaf 

a. the Clip. 

arouse. The relation of this to 
rouse is imieh like that of ur/\c to 
rise ; that is, ron.sY is almost always 
lut'lerretl to it in the literal sense A: 
"ith a person or animal as object. 
'1. is ehiedy used witli the senses 
call into c.nslenee, oreasion, it witli 
such ahstraets as snsjticion, fears, 
eiijndttp, passions, as ohjeet of tlic 
active or suhjt'el of tlie passive :— 
J his (It once aroused mp .s'(t.s7/rrio/i.'J ; 
('njnditp is easilp arou.snl. Not 
1 shoolc his arm, but failed to a. him. 

1*1, -os ; see -o(i:)s 4, 
arrant makes -cst ; see -iin it -kst, 4, 
arride. Sec Aiiciiaism. Its modern 
vogue is no doubt attributable to 
C harles Lamb. 
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arriere-pensee. See Frenx'u words. 
arrive. For tlie absolute sense 
fcocA success or recognition see 
Gallicisms. 

arsis. See Technical terms. 
art. For the broad distinction be¬ 
tween a. & science, sec science, 
articulate, vb, makes 4able ; sec 

-ABLE 1. 

artiste. 1. The word is applicable 
to either sex ; artists d: artistes 
as a phrase for male & female per¬ 
formers is a mere blunder. 

2. In the sense professional singer, 
dancer, or other public performer, 
artiste serves a useful purpose ; it is 
best restricted to this use, in which 
it conveys no judgement that the 
performance is in fact artistic ; if it 
is desired to intimate that a cook, 
tailor, hairdresser, &c., or an artiste, 
makes his occupation into a fine art, 
artist, & not artiste, is the right 
word ;— lie is quite an artist ; What 
an artist! 

Arty, -le. See -ey, -ie, -y. 
as. 1. Equaltij as. 2. Causal as 
placed late. 3.' /Is to. 4. ^I.s if, as 
though, a. As, relative pronoun. 
C. Omission of as. 7, ^Is = in the 
capacity of. 8. Case after as. 9. As 
a fart. 10. As welt as, 11. As 
/o//oa.(.s) &c. 

1. For tlic illiterate equally as (good 
Ac.), see equally, 

2. Causal as placed late, a? mean¬ 
ing since, because, seeing that, for, 
Ac. To causal or explanatory a^- 
clauscs, if they are jdaced before the 
main sentence (/Js he only laughed 
at my arguments, I gave it up) there 
is no objection. The rcvxrse order 
(/ gm e it up, as he only laughed at 
my arguments) is, except when the 
fact adduced is one necessarily 
known to the hearer or reader & 
present to his mind (/ need not 
translate, as you know (Jerman), in¬ 
tolerable to anyone with a literary 
car. All good writers instinctively 
avoid it ; but, being common in 
talk, it is much used in print also by 
those who have not yet learnt that 
composition is an art <k that sen¬ 


tences require arrangement. The 
first passage quotcfl suggests the 
kind of writer most liat>le to this 
mainly illiterate weakness ; the 
second & third, with tlicir successive 
os-eiauses, exhibit the total l:H*k of 
ear that accompanies it ; a few 
other gross offences are added 
One is pleased to find that Mr P, 
Gannon still maintains his form, as 
he icon the Open Challenge cup in 
face of such opponents as . . ./The 
Sunningdale man, indeed, put up a 
most sire7iuotis fight, as his l.'jl 
equalled the total of , . . .1/r Carlisle's 
golf, hoivei'er, xeas much more con¬ 
sistent than Mr Gannon's, as to his 
ixco 77'.? Mr Gannon opjiosed an 82 
a 72./They strojigly advocate a 
diminution on the jictroleutn duty, as 
it tvould lead to a great increase of 
work, it being largely used for in¬ 
dustrial ]>ur])oscs, as coal is settree 
here. / The red net ion of the interest 
on Italian Co}iSols rcpresoits a very 
great ei'ent for the yoinig kingdom, 
as it shoxvs xvhat a large credit it 
enjoys, especially abroad, as that 
operation could not be carried out 
without the assistanee of Preneh tfc 
German b(niker.s./Frivolous applica¬ 
tions are fully guarded against, as 
there must aceojiipauy the ai7]diealion 
a statutory deelaration./Thc Govern¬ 
ment have been induced to take this 
course as they are much impressed by 
the great i}alue of the discoveries made./ 
The sketch of Milton's life is inserted 
in this vohtme as it illustrates some 
points that occur in the Sonnets. 

3. /Iv to. This has a legitimate 
use—to bring into prominence at the 
beginning of a sentence something 
that without it woulil have to stand 
later {.^1? to it is impo.ssible to 

gue.ss ivhat line he xvill tahe) ; it has, 
for instance, b(*en wrongly omitted 
in : Whether the publishers will re¬ 
spond to Sir Charles Statiford's 
appeal or not it is too early to speak 
with any confidence. A spurious 
imitation of legitimacy occurs W'hcn 
I as to introduces what would even 
without it stand at the hcjid of the 
sentence, as in: As to hoxo far such 
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xtin^oTCtmenis mt aiailal/le this is 
quite another mat ter ; omit ‘as to * 
& * this & the order is unafTccted ; 
tlic writer has ehoseti to (?et out of 
the room by a ft re-escape when tlie 
door was open. 

Apart from tliis, it is iisrially either 
a slovenly sultstitatc for some simpile 
preposition (Projier 7iot{ons as to [of| 
(I tcoinan s (hiUj./She }ui<i ttecn sarcas¬ 
tic as to [about] his hunting J piece of 
business as to [upon] u7ju7i Dr. 
Thorne iiad been sutnmoned./Hati- 
tered himself as to [on] his own want 
of skill,/The mannfarlnrer complains 
that eieri/tJnng as to [ eoneernino j the 
future is left to the whitn of the Fioard 
nf Trade, /A singular decree of r<iri7fy 
prnails as to (ainoii^j the earlier 
editions of this roinance) j or entirelv 
otiose (7Vir onh/ points on which the 
(Sovernment found fault xcere [rw to] 
the Permanent Settlement and [rw /oj 
the spstem on ‘which . . ./You ask the 
pertinent ffuestion {fw to] how mamj 
of the doctors who signed the pledge 
xvere praetising./U appeared to he 
somew'hat uncertain jrts foj u7ir///er 
the nexv flocks scheme w'ottld be com¬ 
menced at the Tilburt/ or the j'ilbert 
Hock ciifl./Asked [I'j.s to] what effect 
the arrest of the plapers would hax'c 
on the. American tonr, Mr. Yeats 
sanl . . ./]l ith the itlca of enfleai'nitr- 
2 ng to a.scerlain [rrs to] this./Doubt is 
e.rpressed {as in] -whether this will 
offect the sit nation./The tpiestion j«s 
i(>\ htnv jar tfic Stdlaa will . , 

As mifjht be expeeted, those who 
l*ut their trust in a phrase that is 
usually either vajjne or otiose are 
‘■onstantly betrayed hy it into 
poMti\e bad f-rainniar ; I’nless it 
has some reidence as to wlvoin the 
vartinrs ideas belong (i.,.. 

"honO.vl fhfferent doner aeeortliiir- 
ns to wlu’lher the child is a male or 

ii-s tlie ehi)<l 

1^).^// rv open to doubt as to whi.t 
ex ent ludretdual saving prn'ails. and 

v T •'■’eem to agree as to 

ri/re / '''' one. 

(i.f\ :is tt> tf) uhat cxf(‘nt) /// A- 

elear as to what happened 

( “iiphe.s the un^ramniatieal ds 


to what happened is not clear instead 
of the normal What happened is not 
clear)./The question does not relate 
solely to the possibility of Mr. 
oker accepting appoinlment^ but alsct 
as to whether any more .suitable 
candidate can be suggested (‘ relate 
as to’?—relativity wouhl seem to 
be as upsetting to I’riscian as to 
Ktielid). The popular fax'ouritcs : 
'The question as to xehether. The doubt 
as to w'hether, may iiUiwst he included 
among the ungrammatical develop¬ 
ments, since the <ioubt or (piestion 
demands an indirect (luestioii in 
simple a[)positioni ; in such forms iis 
Doubts are erpressed as to u7jef/ifr, 
tlic * as to ’ is not ineorroet, but 
merely repulsive ; An interesting 
que.stwn therefore remains ns to hmv 
far science will provide us -with the 
jxrwer may lawfully lie written ; The 
interesting Ac. may not. 

4. As if, as though. These should 
in\ariab)y be followed bv a past 
conditional, ifc not by a present form 
{’would, not W'ill ; could, not can ; 
did, not does; -was or were, not is ; 
had gone, not has gone ; knew, not 
knows). ^ 1 he full form of the iueor- 
reet It is scanned cnriouslq, as if 
mere scanning will rcsoh 'C its nature 
is // i,v scanned cunoasly, as it would 
i)e scanned if mere srtnining ■would 
T(solve Its tiaturc ; A- the oinissioir 
ol tf w'ould be scaniH’fl leaves ‘voiilii 
unelianged. /I v Ihougb, about 
which tlie same deiiumstVation is 
not possible, is ])reeiselv eouiva- 
t'nt to as if, A is subject to the 
^Mine rule; A the rule applies 
to the still more elliptical use of 
oitlier form in exi-lamal ions (.-l.v if, 
or d.s though, you didn't I not (/(ui’fl 
that t) as w»‘ll as to the use 
a dll an expre ssed main sentence, 
•he mistaki' of |mtting tlie verb in 
a [ireseiit timse is espt*<’iallv eoininoii 
alter it loidcs or seems, wlu'ro there 
i-S (lie insullieient excuse that tlie 
clause gives a supposed actual fact ; 
hut it is spnanliug so hist that 
sometimes the supposition is ail- 
rnittedly false : Ii,a it bmks for the 
moment as if these xcill have 
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to be abandoned./Jt looks as if a new 
lot of men have \had\ sprung up who 
mill [would\ require their share of the 
public plunder,/ To the observer from 
voilhout it seems as if there has 
been some lack of stage'management./ 
Tariff Reformers have received the 
result of the Canadian elections as 
though they now expectled] Canada 
to give a greater preference to British 
goods,/It is not as though a sourul 
liquor is [teas or tec re J supplied. 

5. ASf relative pronoun. The dis¬ 
tinction between as the relative pro¬ 
noun, capable of serving as subject 
or object of a verb, & as the relative 
adverb, not capable of so serving, 
must be grasped if a well-marked 
type of blunder is to be avoided. 
Examples of the blunder are:— 
The ratepayers have no direct voice 
in fiodng the amount of the levy, :is is 
possessed by the unions./ The visit to 
Iteval would be an official visit paid 
by the King to the Emperor, as had 
been paid previously to other sove¬ 
reigns./Some nasty things were said 
about him, as have been said about 
Olliers./ The decision to .send a special 
mission is not intended as anything 
more than a mere act of international 
courtesy, as is customary on such 
occasions./The best substitute is not 
another specialist, but the man /rained 
to ac//or himself in all circumstances, 
as it has been the glory of our nation 
to produce./tri//i a speed of eight 
knots, as has been found practicable, 
the passage would occupy five days,/ 
There were not hoo dragon sentries 
keeping ward, as in magic legend are 
usually found on duly. If these 
bcntence.s, the fault!ness of which 
will probably be admitted at sight, 
are examined, it will he seen that 
for each two cures are possible : 
one is to substitute for as an un¬ 
doubted relative pronoun, such as 
or which {such as is possessed ; 
which has been found practicable) ; 
the other is to insert a missing 
subject or object (o-s one is possessed; 
as otiicial visits had been paid ; as 
such things have been said ; as such 
courtesy is customary ; as it has 
1351 


been our glory to produce him ; as 
it has been found practicable to 
steam ; as dragons are usualitf 
found). Either method of correctit)ij 
suggests the same truth, that as in 
these sentences is not a mlative 
pronoun, & has been wrongly 
treated as one, though an adverb. 
The fact is that wlieii as is used as 
a relative pronoun the antecedent 
i.s never a simple noun that has 
already been expressed (which must 
be represented by an ordinary rela¬ 
tive— such as, which, xvho, that), but 
a verb or verbal notion, or a pre¬ 
viously unexpressed noun, that has 
to be gathered from the main 
sentence. Thus we cannot say To 
affect poverty, as is now often affected 
(i.e. which poverty is affected) ; but 
we can say To affeei poverty, as is 
nou) often done. (i.e. which affecting 
is done). If this test is applied to 
the incorrect sentences aljove, it will 
be found that each antecedent of tlu* 
supposed relative juonoun is of the 
illegitimate kind, a simple expressed 
noun— voice, visit, things, courtesy, 
man, speed, sentries. It may ijcrhaps 
occur to the reader that a legitimate 
substitute for as is possessed by the 
unions in the first example would 
be as the unions have, A: that as then 
represents xvhich voice & eoiise- 
Cjuciitly invalidates our rule ; that 
it seems to do so, liowever, is owing 
to a peculiarity of the verb have. 
The ratepayers possess no voice, as 
the unions do ; the ratepayers exer¬ 
cise no voice, as the unions do ; the 
ratepayers have Jio voice, as the unions 
(not do, but) have ; have (in tbe 
sense possess), being never repre¬ 
sented like otiicr verbs by no, is 
allowed when used where do would 
be substituted for any other verb 
to take the construction pro[)cr to 
do ; as the unions possess it or do ; 
as the unions exercise one or do ; but 
as the unions have simply. 

On tbe otlier hand, failure to 
rccogni/.e that as is a relative pro¬ 
noun sometimes produces mistakes 
of a different kind :—Epeiros, as it 
is well known, was anciently in- 
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hobited hij . . . (fis - which fact, & it 
is therefore ini possible unless as is 
omitteti).// do not think, as appar- 
fuiiif docs Mr Thorne, that . . . (as = 
w'hieli thinking, & the inversion is 
iinpossihPc ; rca<l as Mr Thorne 
apparentbf does), 

6 . Omission of as. As is com¬ 
monly Init wrongly omitted after tlie 
verb BF-OAiiD, especially when coni- 
plieationg arise with another as 
siniilar to that in Itut it is not so 
tniich as a picture of the tirne as a 
study of humanity that Stan'ccrow 
Farm claims attention {as as a study 
has liccn too much for even a literarv 
critic's virtue) ; cf. the omissions of 
to in the as to quotations (;j above). 

7. /f.'s = in the capacity of. When 
this is used, care must be taken 
to avoid the mistake eorrosponding 
to what is called the unattached 
participle ; we can say lie gai'C this 
eidvice as leader of the'opposilinn, or 
This advice teas ojiy,, 

leader, he & him siipplving the point 
of attachment ; but we cannot say 
I he advice xvhtrh he tendered to the 
Peers teas given as leader of the 
opposition. 

8 . Case after as. It is a matter of 


no great practical iinportaiK'c, <'asi 
being distinguishable ordy in a fev 
[ironouns, & these pronouns occur 
ring so seldom after as that most o 
the examples given in illustratioi 
will have an artilieial air ; but soim 
points may be rudieeii a, Some 
times a verb is to be supplied ; tht 
right case must then be useti or tin 
sense may be spoilt ; You hate, ha 
(uj much as / unifies as I hate her 
1 on hale her as much as me imnlie* 
jis you hate me. b. As is never ti 
be regarded a.s a preposition ; the 
objective ease after it, when right 
IS due eitlier to the titling, ,q- 

'he, .S/,e ,,v not so tall as me are 
'' nmg. e. The phrases ,vae/i -as /!e 

os deelit/*'}/*'^ ^‘■eafed 

os derhnahle eompound adjectives 

8 ich men as he are intolerable 


hut I cannot tolerate such men as 
him, jXa'er jca.s so active a man as he 
but 1 never knexo so active a man as 
him ; to ban this construction & in¬ 
sist on writing he uhvays, according 
to the a method, secm.s pedantic, 
thougli he is always admissible. 
d. In many sentences the supplying 
of a verb supposed to have been 
omitted instead of rcpeatctl, as in a, 
is impossible or dillicult, & the case 
after «s simply follows that of the 
corresponding*noun before ; as 
is then equivalent to as being (cf. 
(ircek tt»t u.y, tlr A'C.) ; so 2 

recognized this man as him xcho had 
s/a red at me ; 1 on dressed up as she, 
5'on dressed yourself up as her, 2 
dressed you up as her, ^’o» u’cre 
dressed up as she ; The entity kmnvn to 
me as 2, '2'hc entity that 2 know as tnc, 

9. As a fact; see faci, 

10 . /Is well as ; sec wi.i.i,. 

11 . tor as eonerni{s), rfgard(s), 
Jolioxv{s), sec coNt laiN, follow. 


^ ^cendancy, ^Cendant, i. Spell ing. 
I liougli -ancy is not much commoner 
than •ency, it is belter as corre¬ 
sponding to ascendant, wliieh is much 
commoner than aseerif/eu/. 2 . Usa*'e 
& meaning. The ascendancy of. 
Hat e an or the a.sTenf/a/ifjy tu'cr, be in 
the ascendant, are the iiornuil phrases; 
in the first two ascendant is archaic 
for avcendauei/, & is better avoided ; 
Hi the third, which is less detached 
than the others from its astrological 
origin, ascendancy is wrong, vvhen 
used (// i,s' not recorded what stars 
were in the ascendency when Winston 
(.hurchill was born./Jimmie's better 
angel teas m the ascendency) is attri¬ 
butable to ignorance, lloth words 
mean domination or jirevailing in- 
nciue, A not upward tendency or 
rising {irosperity or progress. 


^cension useil of climbing, instead 

^egnn her ascension 
af the /(///), IS a Gallicism. 

-rfu \^*^*^^^*^* ^ syllables ; see 


asexual. Sec a-, an-. 

«yliabh'a if used 
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ashen» See -en adjectives. 
aside does not mean on each side 
(We sat five aside in the suburban 
train ; They were playing three 
aside) ; a side must be written ; cf. 
£500 a year (not ayear). 

askance, askant. See Needless 
Variants, Askance is the usual 
form, & the OED account of askant 
is ; Apparently a later variant of 
askance. 

aspirate. See Technical terms. 
assassinate makes -na6Ze; see 

-ABLE 1. 

assay, essay, vbs, A differentiation 
tends to prevail by which assay is 
confined to the sense test, & essai/ to 
the sense attempt ; the OEl) says : 

‘ Except as applied to the testing of 
metals, assay is now an archaic form 
of essay: Essay itself has by this 
tirne the dignity attaching to in¬ 
cipient archaism ; but the distinc¬ 
tion should be observed, 

asset is a false form ; the great 
popularity, due chiefly to the sport¬ 
ing reporter, that it now enjoys as 
a saver of trouble to lliose who have 
not time^ to choose between posses¬ 
sion, gain, advantage, resource, &. 
otJier synonyms, or to recast their 
sentences into conformity with 
established idiom, is of recent date ; 
& an elTort should be made to do 
without it. Most of those who use it 
are probably unaware that, though 
now treated as plural, assets is itself 
{cf, Tiches) a singular j the -s is not 
a ijiural tennination ; French assez 
(enough) htiiig its source, -ts repre¬ 
sents the French -z ; & the right 
sense of the word is that which it 
lias had till lately—what suffices or 
should sufliec to meet liabilities. 
The false singular originates in 
incorrect uses like The chances of 
a dividend depend upon the realiza¬ 
tion of tivo assets, one a large debt, efc 
the other ., . .See Foi'ur.AiU/.En tecii- 
NiCALiTiEs. A II lint her of (juotu- 
tions are added to show' how' com¬ 
mon the abuse is, the kind of writer 
that indulges in it, &. how easily it 
may be avoided :— Ilearne is bowling 


splendidly, & though veteran in years 
he is [an] indispensable [a.J to 
Middlesex./Her forehand drive—her 
most trenchant [a.] (stroke).///) man- 
lifting kites hatded by '2.o-kuol destroy¬ 
ers, resonant lungs are [something of 
an a.] (serviceable).//; xeas Mr. .fohn 
Hall zL'lio showed us that the experi¬ 
ence of years is [«/i incalenlahle «.) 

it comes to the strain iff a (7/a///- 
jnonship (invaluable)./.Vor is it 
eiyry doctor ivho despises club prae- 
tiec ; many find it a very hainh} [«.) 
which they do not like to'lose (soiiree 
of income).// do not regret that the 
Ij Tiionist l^arty has made the snbjrel 
its own I it is its best (a.J (card)./ 
As sound a head as that of his 
lieverencc is [a distinct a.J to sorieiy 
(of^ value)./.-! local rejjiitation for 
their lai'cnder production has been 
established, wdiieh is no doubt (^j 
valuable a.]./{The value of eheerfui 
service is an a.] wdneh the riireefors d<) 
not seem to hove taken into considera¬ 
tion (Cheerful service has a value)./ 
These examples are one of the greatest 
(fme/s w'hich the jieojile can jmssess] 
(possessions the [teople can ha\t')./ 
The net result of my read in a d’ 
mcditaiton lv the conviction that :ir, 
Chesterton is a valuable [a.J of the 
orthodox failh (pillar). 

assign. l)erivati\'es allied wt/rtls 
arc i)ronouuml as Ibllows ; — assign¬ 
able (-ina-), assignation (-ig-), a.s- 
sj"/iaf (tl'signdt), assignor (asinor'). 
assignee (ilsiiie'). 

assimilate Iti.akes -lable .: see -able 1 . 
assimilation. .See Ti-:<‘h.\tl'ai.ti;u.ms. 
assEt, in tlic sense be jircsent (at ti 
perforinance Are.), is now a tkvi.i.ic- 
is.M ; in the sense help (to potatoes 
&e.), it is a k'or a. A 

help, see Workim; A stylish \voiii)>. 

association. See -c iatiox. 
assonance. See liKiurriTioN s.f. 
assume, presume. Where tlie words 
are roughly synojtyinous, i.e. in the 
sense sujfposc, I lie object-clause after 
presume expresses what the pre- 
sumer really believes, till it is dis¬ 
proved, to’ be true ; that after 
assume, what tlie assumer postulates. 
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often as a confessed hypothesis. It 
may be owin<» to this distinction 
tliat the that of the object-clause is 
usually cx|)ressed after awnme (the 
omission is at once felt to he wronii 

^ o 

in / assume. Tutkey ivouUi ro/utre 
such a cash payment of at least 
1500,000), & usually omitted after 
presume (I presume you kuaiv ; I 
assume that you knou ). 


assure, assurance, 1. These words 
have never found general acceptance 
in the sense of paying preiniuins to 
secure contingent payments, thoiigli 
tliey are used by insurance ol1iecs'& 
agenUs, & so oecasionaliy by their 
oustornors, cspeeially when death is 
the event insured against (life assur¬ 
ance : assure one's life) ; apart from 
such technical use, in sure & (n.y«r- 
ance hold the held, 

2 . ,‘issure for ensure (make certain 
the oeeuiTenec &e. of) is now rare 
(That will ensure^ rarely assure, your 

siiccrss), 

assuredly. Four syllables ; sec 

•EDI.Y. 

asylum. PI. -rns ; sec -um. 

asyndeton. See Tix’hnical tcrms. 
IN. -la, -tis ; sec -un 1 . 


“ATABLE. In s[)itc of the genera 
rule given under -aiuk for tin 
tormation of adjectives in -abh 
from verbs in -ate, the short forii 
"itii -at- omitted would be disagree 
ably pedantic in maiiv (‘ases wlien 
cither the verl) itself is little used ii 
literature, or the drojiping of -at- 
amounts to disguising the word (a; 
III disyilahles, create, vacate, Are.) 
or the -aide adjective is likely to Ik 
N cry seldom used, or confusion witi; 
another word might result. Thu^ 
tneulmtr, at least in the sense in 
illicit its -able adjective is likely te 
lie wanted, is a teelinieal rather than 
a iderary word ; inrutcaOle is not 
instantly reeogmzed as from innd- 
cate -, inculjnible is both Itkelv to be 

liklkMT^’ n t''‘lpable.\t un¬ 
like I \ to be often wanted ; A- aeeord- 

inruhaiahle, inculeatahie, in. 
culpatahe, are less impossible than 
incubable, inculcable, A inculpable 


The practice stiould be to use -atahie 
where the shorter form is felt to be 
out of the question. Simple refer¬ 
ence to tins article under any word 
means that -atable is better. 

atelier. See I’hi-'.ncii words. 
attempt, h'or :eos atlcmptCfl to be 
clone A:e. see Doum.r, passives. 
attic. See r:ARRET, 
attorney. IN. -eys. 
attraction. For the sense in gram¬ 
mar see Tech.mcal terms. 
au, .See a i.a. 

au fait. .See Frenvii words. 
au fond. See a eo.nd, & French 

WORDS, 

aught. See Archaism ; for a. I 
know} is the only phnuse in which 
the word is still current in ordinary 

speech, & c\’en tJicrc all is tlisnlaeiim 
it. * ® 

au grand serieux. See Fiu'.ncii 

WORDS. 


auill. 


* njmjuiRe aiinc ; sec ant. 
Tor aunty, -ie, see -ev, -ie, -y, 

au pied de la lettre, au revoir. Sec 

rUENCH WORDS. 

authentic, genuine. The distinction 
commonly drawn between the wortis 
is by no means universally observed, 
especially when either is used with¬ 
out .special reference to the other • 
Imt wlien it is firesent to the mind! 
authentic impVwH ili:it the contents 
o a book, lueture, account, or the 
Ike, correspond to facts & arc not 
lietitious, A' genuine im])lies that its 
reputed is its real author i—uf’cnuine 

An authentic descrip¬ 
tion; 1 he Holbein Henry VIII is 
both authentic if- genuine (represents 
Henry ;us he was, or is reallv a por- 
trait of him, is by IIollK-in). The 
ar 1 Rial character of the distinction, 
loxyever is illustrated by the fact 
niat authenticate svv\-v^ fo‘r to estab¬ 
lish either as autlient ic or as genuine. 

authenticate makes -cable ; see 

authoress is u wonl reganled with 
di.slikc in literary circles, on the 
grounds, perhaps, that sex is ir- 
ro eyant to art & that the common 
unhterary public has no concern 
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with its superiors’ personality. The 
public thinks otherwise, & may be 
trusted to keep a useful word in 
existence, even though it has so far 
failed to bring into existence what 
it needs much more, a handy 
feminine for doctor. See Feminine 

DESIGNATIO.NS. 

autocar, automobile. Now that 
motor{~car) has fully established its 
supremacy, it would be well if these 
rivals could be cleared away. 

avail, vb. The constructions be 
availed of, avail of, illustrated in the 
following quotations arc wrong :— 
If economical means of transport are 
availed of (made use of)./ No salvage 
appliances could have been availed of 
in time (utilized)./db Fulton 
bethought themselves that power must 
be availed of, not let off cb wasted 
(used),/.4 desire to avail of the quieter 
phase of national emotion (take ad¬ 
vantage oO- 

The normal construction is avail 
oneself of {I shall a. myself of your 
kind offer). From this are wrongly 
evolved (‘ with indirect passive, esp. 
in U-S. ’ says the OED) such forms 
as The offer was availed of ; the ab¬ 
surdity of this is patent as soon 
as the method is applied to similar 
reflexive verbs ; because we can say 
They busy themselves in politics. You 
should rid yourself of cant. Many 
devote themselves to religion, we do not 
infer that Politics are busied in. Cant 
should be ridded of. Religion is often 
devoted to, are English ; as little does 
avail oneself of the offer justify the 
offer was availed of. It is from the last 
incorrect form that the non-reflexive 
active is logically enough deduced, 
so that avail of the offer takes the 
place of the original avail oneself of 
the offer. Available, which perhaps 
encourages the use of these bad 
constructions, lends them no real 
support; its original sense was that 
can avail, &, apart from the great 
looseness of usage characterizing 
these adjectives (see -able), what it 
would suggest is rather (wail the 
offer than avail of the offer. 


avenge, revenge, vengeance. Avenge 
& vengeance are one pair, revenge verb 
& noun another. The distinction 
between the two pairs is neither very 
clear nor consistently observcii. 
Ttiis is natural, since the same net 
done under the same conditions may 
be described either as vengeance or as 
revenge according to the point of 
view from which it is regarded. It 
may be said, roughly, that t'engfance 
is the making things even by an 
offender’s being made to suffer some¬ 
thing more or less equivalent to his 
offence, while revenge is the satisfying 
of the offended party’s resentment 
by the same means ; one act may 
effect both, but it will be spoken of 
by one name or the other according 
to context. It is in harmony with 
this that the subject of the active 
verb revenge is ordinarily the wronged 
party, & its object either himself or 
a wrong done at least indirectly to 
him, while the subject of avenge is 
ordinarily a disinterested party, & 
its object another person or a wrong 
done to another. Exceptions are 
numerous, & too complicated in 
their nature to be set forth here ; 
but the general principle that per¬ 
sonal feeling is the thing thought of 
when revenge is used, & the equaliza¬ 
tion of wrongs when ai'enge or ven¬ 
geance is used, may assist choice. 

Misuses of the verbs other than 
confusion between them are not 
frequent enough to require much 
notice ; but it niay be worth men¬ 
tion that the wrongdoer is never 
rightly the object of either, as in : 
The Russian . . . will avenge as has 
been his custom to avenge the birds of 
prey who sivooped dmvn upon him in 
his helplessness. 

averse, aversion. To insist on from 
as the only riglit preposition after 
these, in spite of the more general 
use of to (What cat ’s averse to fish ?— 
Gray, lie had been averse to extreme 
courses. —M acaulay. Nature has put 
into man an aversion to — 

Locke) is one of the pedantries that 
spring of a little knowledge. If 
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m'erse nicjint originally tvirnerl away, 
& a is Latin for away, this did not 
pro vent even the writers of classical 
Latin from using the dative after 
ai'ersus ; nor, if it had, need it 
prevent us, to whom the original & 
ph_\sieal sense is not usually presciit, 
from using after ai'crsc aversion 
the preposition that best fits their 
true sense of (harbouring) dislike. 

avocation, originally a ealling awav, 
an interruidion, a distracti(;n, wiis 
for some time eorninonly used its 
a synonym for vocation or fci/l/ng, 
with which it is i)roj)erJy in anU- 
thesis. Tins misuse is "now less 
eoninion, & the word is generally 
used in the plural, a person's a\’ 0 (‘a- 
tions being the things he devotes 
tune to, liis pursuits or enga'n‘mt‘nts 
in general, the affairs he has to sec 
to ; his vocation as such is neither 
exchujed from, nor necessarily in- 
chided m, his avocations. 

Avoidance of the obvious is 

"T”: that it is not 

itself obvious ; hot, if it is. oil is 
pout. L.vjiel racer or <<rcr<ir/ from 
your sentence in favour of aV/d 
your reader wants to know wliv von 

tictfc.r than that vou are 

«ittitudnu/,ing as an epicure of words 
Inr whom nothing Imt tlu- rare is 
good enough, or, yet worse, that vou 

arepanduilyeiuleav.MiringtoiMnW 

• latitude, his lechng towards Vou 
«il! be sometiuiig that is n,,t "ad 

'Hie obvious is ;lu ; 
liar, obvious avoidance of jf. Xn, 
tnxijf coultl have written ' ' ~ i 

Xn, („. 

ha.sitv I'r Ks 

'Icvoi.l //or,/ dan. is 

II,h II,nc r, " <-/r'>',l 

1/ J„l,„ ‘ .. 


labour to have completed over five¬ 
score etchings. There are some who 
would rather sec eager <fc empty A' 
doubt & a hundred in those sentences 
than avid, dei-nid, dubiety, & five- 
score ; <fe tiicrc are some who would 
not ; the examples are tvpical 
enough to sort tastes. Avid 6c 
dubiety are not yet haekneyed in the 
function of escapes from the obvious ; 
they vvill b(? so one day if their 
(juali heat ions in this kiiul are airprc- 

eiated, A then tlieir virtue will be 
gone. 

tSevcral words can be tlioiiebt, of 
that have been through this cmiirsc. 
Mart mg as variants fur the business 
word, tiiey have been so seized tipon 
by tlmse who scorn to talk like other 
petip e as to become a badge by 
which wc may know them ; after 
w IIeh they pass into general use iiy 
the side of the words to which they 
were preferre.l, giving tlie language 
pairs of nseless synonyms that have 
lost whatever distinction there may 
on<T have been Iretween them. Siieh 
woRls arc cruptic, 

V' • f^»™>rd, A (iaflie, as used 
«ithont the justification of special 

meanings msteml of oWore, Inble, 

Wlaw r"r 

11 (h IS our sulijeef) eominent will 
! <■ ™n <1 II,oi,. 

'iu>rc- 

'A;. , 7 “ 

cl' ^ * tunic 

late / ir is very rare: the 

hri i ', ' ■ A/.sV tVnu- 

Lm -n 

alrc'ulv *V * n ' ’ is petliaps 

us "ili.JUirely soon he. upon 

us. / the rcHuion of a Labour cb 

prom/7 <'<>/ifnrnee has rwt 

i roiid to be so facile to arranoc as it 

Ih^ l„„le ll„„„r ,«„■,/ Mr. 

tit <ii.in 

covering, -wc arc told in a fore- 
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wordy those comprehensive ads <& 
aspects of policy which . . . 

Other articles containing relevant 
matter are adventuresome, foot¬ 
ing, FORENOON, MAVBE, NOMEN¬ 
CLATURE, REITERANT, SAID 2, 3, & 
SENSE Vb. 

avoirdupois. Pronounce a'vcrde- 
poiz, 

avouch, avow, vouch. The living 
senses of the three words are dis¬ 
tinct ; but, as a good deal of confu¬ 
sion has formerly prevailed between 
them, the dictionaries are not very 
helpful to inquirers, providing quo¬ 
tations under each for senses that 
now belong only to one of the 
others ; it is therefore worth while 
to state roughly the modern usage. 
Avouchy which is no longer in com¬ 
mon use, means guarantee, solemnly 
aver, prove by assertion, maintain 
the truth or existence of, vouch for, 
{A miracle avouched by the testimony 
of Millions were ready to avouch 
the exact contrary ; Offered to avouch 
his innocence with his sword), Axxno 
means own publicly to, make no 
secret of, not shrink from admitting, 
acknowledge one’s responsibility for, 
{Think what one is ashamed to avow ; 
Avowed himself my enemy \ Avowed 
his determination to be revenged ; Al¬ 
ways avows,&. cf.in the contrary sense 
disavows, his agents). Vouch is now 
coinmon only in the phrase ooueft for, 
which has taken the place of avouch 
in ordinary use, & means pledge one’s 
word for ( Will you vouch for the truth 
of it ? ; i can vouch for his resnecla- 
biliiy). 

avowedly. Pour syllables; see 

-EDLY. 

await, wait. Await is always transi¬ 
tive, but wait is not always intransi¬ 
tive. 1 am awaiting to hear your 
decision is not Knglish ; I await, & / 
wait, your decision arc equally good. 

awake, awaken, wake, waken. 
Awake has past awoke rarely 
awaked, & p,p. awaked rarely awoke ; 
wake has past woke rarely {& that 
usually in transitive sense) waked. 


& p.p. waked rarely woke or woken ; 
awaken & waken tiave -cd. 

Distinction between the forms is 
difiicult, but with regard to modern 
usage certain points may be made : — 

(1) Wake is the ordinary working 
verb (It'ou will wake the baby ; Some¬ 
thing woke me up ; 1 should like to be 
waked at 7.30 ; Wake the echoes), 
for which the others are substituted 
to add dignity or formality, or to 
suit metre, or as in 3 or 5 below. 

(2) n alee alone has (&, that ehieily in 

waking) the sense be or remain 
awake (Sleeping or xvaking ; In our 
waking hours ; This kept me leak¬ 
ing), (3) Awake & aivaken are 
usually preferred to the others in 
figurative senses (When they a-voke, 
or were awakened, to their danger ; 
This at once awakened suspicion ; 
The natio7inl spirit aw'oke, or ivas 
awakened ; A rude awakening). 
(4) & awaken tend to be re¬ 

stricted to the transitive sense ; 
wh€7i he tvakens is rarer for when he 
wakes than that will wokc7i him for 
that will wake hit7t, (5) In the pas¬ 
sive, axvaken & xcake7i are often 
preferred to awake & xvakc, jierhajJS 
owing to uncertainty about the p.p. 
forms of the latter jiair ; it xvakened 
me is rare for it woke or leaked me, 
but 1 was wake7ied by it is common 
for 1 ivas leaked or xcoke or woken by 
it ; sec afso the alternative forms in 
3 abo\’e. (G) Up is very eommonly 
appended to wake, rarely to xvaken, 
& hardly at all to awake & axvaken. 

away. For once tt away see once. 
For cau7iot aw'oy xvilh see Arciiais.m. 
awkward. See -er & -est, 2 . 
axe. The siielling o.r, though 
* better on every ground, of etymo- 
logy, phonology, & analogy ’ (OED), 
is so strange to 20th-e. eyes that it 
suggests jK-dantry & is unlikely to 
be restored. 

axis. I’l. axes (-ez, not -Iz). 
ay, aye. I’hc word meaning yes is 
pronounced i, & the word incaning 
ever is pronounced a ; but which 
spelling corresponds to which pro¬ 
nunciation is disputed ; the nautical 
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Atf, ay, air is usually written tlius ; 
& aye is prohahly the commoner 
Bpcilin*; now for ex'er ; on tlu* other 
hand the ayes haiic it is usuii), though 
-fs may there he intended for the 
plural termination. Ay (i) yes, 
aye (a) ever, seems likely to prevail ; 
but the authority of the OKI) is on 
the other side. 

B 

babe, baby. In the primary sense 
bahy is now (he regular form, & babe 
arehaic, poetie, or rhetorical. In 
figurative use, babe itnj)lies giiilelcss- 
ness, innocence, or ignorance, & baby 
uninanliness. 

baboo. Proiiounec hairixTb, PI. 
•oos ; see -o(k)s 4 , 

baccara(t). Pronounce hi^'knrah. 
The spelling with -t is commoner in 
J'higlish, & that without -t in Freneli. 
bacchanal, bacchant(e). bacchanal 
A bacchant are I)otli used of males or 
females, or males & females, fmt 
ivith a tendency to he restricted to 
males , bacchante is used of females 
only. liacchant is always pro¬ 
nounced ha'kunt; bacchante hak\'ut, 
j)h knnt, or bnkA'ntl. liacchant has 
hiict/idJits or hacchdJitcs j baccfidutc 
has bacchantes (-ts or -ti/). 

bacillus. PI. bacim ; see -rs A 
Katin tlikals. For the meanimv 
see bcnizoMvcKTKS, 

^ ‘lietionarv 

hlimtion of the term is: .Making 
fioin a supjiosed derivative (as lazn 
nintififf) of the non-existent wnnl 

! or !; "'ll 

thf- « ) 'iiitiiral to guess tiiat 

tinrhlin<i, 

bruinon nvv fnrmed from verbs 

;’<>"^tM,uently to us<. those verbs’ t 

i‘rs!".' .77''""'" ^^rises : those who 
takei/^'! <>'t‘tn, however, were riiis- 
.Ktn, were themselves making 
th( unr<ls ont of what tliev wromdv 

sitnilaHv 

‘Mhc namehrst of a man. .t tlmn of 


his system, ont of which the verb to 
bant was made by back formation. 
This will perhaps sii(li<*iently explain 
the references made here & there to 
this article. Some hack formations 
arc not generally recognized as such, 
& have the full status of ordinary 
words, e.g. diagnose (from diagnosis), 
dro'.vsc (from f/ro;e.s//), sidle (from 
sideling = sidelong), groicl (from 
grovelling, an adverb). lJut more 
often they arc felt to he irregular, 
A' used only as slang or jocosely ; so 
nuiua-K, CniNicr., donati'. ailhnse, 
hcomolr, vtnjjick, oka ri;, proce’ss (go 
in i>rocession), resurrect, nrolulc. 
Other articles that may be looked 
at arc iiiundi.i:, cosh, daukij:, 
riLTiiATP:, GKin, cri-.iui.i.A, A .sai.vi:. 

b&cR of as a preposi t ion is an .\tiicri* 
can, not a liritish, idiom, 
backsheesh. See haksiijn’.sii. 
bacterium. PI. bacteria ; see -usi. 
I'or the lucaniiig, see ScIlIzo^^Y- 

CKTT.S. 

badge. F’or synonymy, see sign, 
badinage. Pronounce bh'ilhuihzh. 
baggage. As a[)plied to the belong- 
Mig.s that a person travels with on 
hind, the word is an Anicricanism 
for luggage. 

bagnio. Pi. -os ; see -o(f:)s 4. 
baignoire. See Fki.nch wouds. 
bail is right, A bale wrong, in the 
sense throw water out : the deriva¬ 
tion is from French bailie bucket, 
bailable. For the sense, admitting 
of bad, .see -Ani,i; 4. 

baksheesh is t lie form recommended, 
balance, in the sense* rcsi or reinain- 
J< r, is. ( Nccpt ’where tlu* differenee 
ott^^een two amounts that have to 
be compared i.s present to t!ie mind, 
a bursnoD kxtmnsion. We may 
air ^ say ‘ you may keep the 
balance , because the'amount due 
K' amount that more than covers 
[t comparison ; but in ‘ the 

th<' (lay is ^ivcii to aimiscnient ’ 
such a comparistm between amounts 
is, though not irnpossililc. farfetched, 

^ the p ain wonl (rest, or Tcmninder) 
IS calk'd for, ' 

ballad. See Tuciink-,,,. terms. 
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bailee. Pronounce baiah'd ; for 
meaning, see Technical terms. 
ballon d’essai. See French words. 
ballyragf bullyrag. The etymology 
IS unknown; the second form is 
probably due to a supposed con¬ 
nexion, described by the OED as 
‘ unlikely with hiUbj j the first 
form is still common, & seems pref¬ 
erable. 

balm. For 6. in Gilead see Bat¬ 
tered ORNAMENTS & HaCKNEYED 
PHRASES. 

baluster, baii(n}lster. Banisters 
(better with single n) is now, though 
originally a corruption only of 
balusters, the established form for 
the commonest sense in wliich the 
words are used, i.e. the uprights 
Bupporting a staircase handrail with 
or without the rail itself. Baluster 
is best applied only to the vase- 
shaped supports of a balustrade. 

bambino. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 0. 
bamboo. PI, -oos ; see -o(e)s 4. 
banal, banality. These are Liter¬ 
ary critics’ words, imported from 
France by a class of WTiters whose 
jaded taste relishes novel or im¬ 
posing jargon. In French they have 
had a continuous history & a natural 
development from their original to 
their present sense ; in English they 
have not, & we accordingly remain 
conscious that they arc exotics. 
With common, commonplace, trite, 
trivial, mean, vulgar, truism, plati. 
tude, & other English words, to 
choose among, we certainly do not 
need them. 

bandit. Of the two plurals, bandits 
tends to prevail over banditti 
especially when the reference is to 
more or less clearly realized in¬ 
dividuals :— The mountains are in- 
Jested with banditti ; The cost of 
suppressing the banditti ; Two of the 
bandits conducted rne to the apprnnled 
place ; You are all bandits, 

banister. Sec baluster. 
banjo. PI. ~oes ; see -o(e)s 1. 
bank. A river’s right hank is that 
on the right of the river regarded as 


a person going down to his destina¬ 
tion. 

baptist(e)ry. The -tcry form is best, 
bar. B. sinister, used by novelists 
as a symbol of iJlegitiniacy, is 
strictly incorrect, bend or 'baton 
sinister being the true term : it is, 
however, so familiar that to correct 
it, except where there is real need 
for technical accuracy, is pedantic ; 
see Didacticism. 

barbarian, barbaric, barbarous. The 
difference in usage among the three 
adjectives is roughly, & setting 
aside special senses of the first, as 
follow's. Barbarian, as an adjective, 
is now regarded as an attributive 
use of the noun barbarian ; i.e,, it is 
used only in sucJi contexts as would 
be admissible for nouns like soldier 
or German (a soldier king or people ; 
German ancestry or ihuroughticss), & 
means consisting of barbarians, 
being a barbarian, belonging to or 
usual with barbarians. So we have 
barbarian tribes, hosts, Jranhncss, 
courage ; a barbarian king, home, 
empire ; barbarian man (the liunian 
race as barbarians) ; the barbarian 
world. 

The other two words are ordinary 
adjectives, but differ in tlieir inf- 
plications. Barbaric is used with 
indulgence, indifference, or even 
admiration, & means of the simple, 
unsophisticated, uncultured, un¬ 
chastened, tasteless, or excessive 
kind that prevails among barbarians. 
W’c speak of barbaric taste, finery, 
splendour, costume, gold, hospitality, 
simplicity, strength, health. 

Barbarous, on the other hand, 
always implies at least contempt, 
& often moral condemnation ; it 
means that is unfit for or unworthy 
of or revolts or disgraces or would 
disgrace the civilized : barbarous 
Ignorance, speech, customs, style, 
xmrds, cruelty, treatment, tyranny. 

It should be observed that the same 
noun may be (jualified by all three 
words according to the sense wanted; 
barbarian gold is money supplied by 
barbarians; barbaric gold is the 
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rnctal iis(m1 over lavishly in decora¬ 
tion ; it IxiTbriTouR gold is the rna- 
t<Tiai pro^[>erity that blinds to 
higher tilings ; <i harharian king is 
a king of barbarians ; « barlmric 

king one throned in nidc sjilcndour ; 
a barbarous king a cruel despot. 

barbarism, barbarity, barbarous¬ 
ness. The three nouns all bebtiig 
to the adjecti\’e barbarous, but the 
first two arc now (putting aside 
intentional archaism & metaphor) 
clearly distinguished. liarbarism 
means uncivilized condition, grossly 
uncultivated taste, or an illiKrate 
exjircssion ; barbarily means grossly 
cruel conduct or treatment, or a 
grossly cruel act ; barbarousucss 
may be substituted for either of the 
others where the sense quality or 
degree is to be given unmistakably 
'Hiey live in barbarism ; The barbar¬ 
ism, or bnrbarousncss, of his style: 

1 hou asketh * i ; u barbarism ; Jic 
treats prisoners iviih barbarity ; The 
barbarity, or barbarousness, of the 
decree is irrelevant ; Vnheard-of 
barbarities, ^ 


Barbarisms is a hard word tc 

fling about, a])t to wound h'dim's 
though it may break no boiaCs • 
pcrhajis it would be better abstained 
from ; but so too ^vould the barbar¬ 
isms themselves. >Vhat afti-r all is 
a barbarism? It is for the most 
part some word that, like its name, 
IS apt to wound feelings — llic feel¬ 
ings, Iiowcvcr, of miieli fewer i>er- 
suns, tliose who liave about (beck 
A.' Latin not merely, like the J-hoti 
boys of a former geju-ration, ‘ a pro- 
o'linl eonvietion that there are such 
languages but a sunieient aequain- 
lanee With &. love of them to Ije 

!neH^^ T ’’'‘k'os U[.on tbnr 
met hods of word-foiniation. In tliis 

era of deim,era<-y it can hardiv be 

xpeeted that the suseefUies of 

small a rninoritv shouhi he pie- 

ferreil to the eomfort of the milliLs 

sendT <las’ 

(h ’ ? 

'hat they are & then avoid them. 


These arc unfortunately two separ¬ 
ate diflicultics, both serious. One 
may lack live information that would 
enable one to decide whether bureau¬ 
crat it cablegram & electrocute & 
jiteistneene. are or arc not barbarism.s ; 
it is indeed obtainable for any jiarti- 
eular word from a eoinpctent philo¬ 
logist ; but life is not long enough 
to consult a competent philologist 
every time one of the luindrcds of 
dubious W’ords confronts (me ; nor 
yet is it long enough for an ad hoc 
course of Latin & Greek grammar. 
And then, even if the philologist has 
been eonsultcd, or the course gone 
through, what next ? are we to talk 
geology or electricity A abstain from 
pleistocene & jHipcd(mec ? No ; a 
barbiirism is like a lie ; it has got 
tile start of us before vve have found 
it out, Ar wc cannot catch it ; it is 
in possession, & our offers of other 
versions come too late. 

1 hat barbarisms should exist is a 
pity ; to expend iiuieli energy on 
denouiieing those that do exist is 
•i v\a.sle i to (Tcate them is a grave 
misdemeanour ; A the greater the 
need of the word that is made, the 
greater its maker s guilt if he mis- 
creates it. A man of seicnec might 
be expected to do on his great 
occasion wliat the ordinary man 
can not do every day, ask the pliilo- 
ogisl s li{‘I[> ; that the famous 
eoeene-p/efs/oeeiie names were made by 
a good elassi(‘ai scholar ’ (see LycII 
in D.N.li.) shows tliat word-forma- 
tion is a matter for the specialist. 

ii have been gathered that in 

this hook harharisiiis have not been 
thought ol the practical importance 
that would demand elaborate dis¬ 
cussion. ^\tlat tliere is on the 
Kii )j<(t is eliiefly in the general 
articU's livin’. ID i)i:iuvAiivi:s iic -o-, 

A under the wtuds liriticism, 
uriautrat, cablegram, eeihuative, cli- 
maelic, coastal, electrocute, innicdance, 
tiuunul, iV pleistocene, 

baresark, for berserker, is a corrupt 
modern form owing its {‘xistciice to 
a l>rohahIy false etymology. 
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baritone. See barytone. 
barkf baitjue. The two forms are 
now usually differentiated, bark 
being a poetic synonym for ship or 
boat, & barque the technical term for 
a ship of special rig, 

baronage, barony, baronetage, bar- 
onetoy. The forms in -age are col¬ 
lectives, meaning all the barons (or 
peers), all the baronets, list or book 
of barons <S:c. Those in ~y are ab¬ 
stracts, meaning rank cr position or 
title of a baron or baronet. 

baroque. Sec Technical terms. 
barricado. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s c. 
barytone, -ritone. The first is the 
best spelling. The -y- is the normal 
English transliteration of the ori¬ 
ginal Greek v, which has been 
changed to -i- in the derivative 
Italian harilono. The prevailing 
though not invariable English prac¬ 
tice in adopting wonls at second 
hand is to undo such intermediate 
changes & transliterate tlie originals 
consistently. It would be justiliablc 
to take the Italian batHono whole ; 
but if we anglicize the ending we 
should follow the ordinary English 
method of transliteration. It is 
probably true that writers on music 
usually prefer bari- ; but they are 
not yet irrevocably committed ; of 
two OED quotations from Grove 
one has banj- & one bari-. Preiicli 
spells baTijton ; & in the grammatical 
sense concerned with accentuation 
bart/lone is the only form. 

basal, basic. These unEnglish- 
lookiiig adjectives, neither of which 
existed before the ninetcentb cen¬ 
tury, were manufactured merely as 
adjuncts to certain technical us<4 of 
the noun base in botany, eheinistrv 
& architecture, where fuudanicuta} 
would have been misleading. But 
a tendernry has lately arisen to allow 
these upstarts to supplant funda- 
mertlal, with its oOO-years tradition, 
in those general «fc figurative con¬ 
texts in wliich they are unnecessary 
& incongruous. The native elemen't 
of basal &. basic is seen in:— The 


elytra htwe a basal gibbosity ; The 
basal portion of the main petiole ; 
its capital resting oji its basic plinth ; 
Basic salts, phosphates, oxides. On 
the other hand Jfundamental should 
be substituted in ;— Classifieation 
should rest on the most basal charac¬ 
teristics./ 'This is our basic principle. 
The happy thought ichieh is the basic 
idea of Urulh s ('hnslmas ti umber. ' 
'The great basic industry is agriciil- 
iurc. jMany of those who use Ilu‘ 
words are iio doubt sensililt* of the 
incongruity, but ho[)c tliat what 
they have to say will be more con¬ 
vincing if seasoned with a pineh of 
the uj)-to-d:itc A: seieulilie. 

bas bleu. Sec Ki:i:nci! words. 
bashaw is now only an ornamental 
Archaism, the coireet pus/ui having 
taken its place, 

basin, bason. The first spelling is 
both commoner A: better ; tlie 
second is probably due to tlie estab¬ 
lished pronuneialion (ba'sii) ; but 
cf. cousin. 

basis. PI. basis ; see Latin 
plurals, 

bas-relief, bass-relief, basso-relievo, 
basso-rilievo. The first form is 
French, tlie last Italian, A: the otiicr 
two arc eorniptions ; the plural of 
the third is bas.so-re/iei'os, it of the 
fourth bassi-rilievi. It is reeom- 
inended to use the first A: pronounce 
it bi'srilcf. 

bassinet. This, not luissinelte or 
bcrceaumtle, is tlie riglit spelling ; 
the wrong forms are jiseiido-Ereneh. 
bastinado. PI. -cm ; si e -o(i:)s 3. 
Batavian. For B. = Dutch, in li. 
grace&.V., see Polysvllaiiic iiumol'R. 

bath. PI. jiion, bahdliz ; see -Tii 
& -Jill. 

bathetic, bathotic. These are made 
in imitation of pathetic, chaotic ; but 
pathetic is not analogous, &, chaotic 
is itself irregular. An adjective for 
bathos is, howe\er, almost a neces¬ 
sity to the literary erilie, A: the OED 
states that bathetic is ‘ favourite 
word with reviewers ’ ; it is the 
better of the two. 
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baton stioiUd he written without the 
circiunflex & pronouneetl bA'tn. 
battalion hus pturai baiialions, & 
even in poetic style battalia ; 
batfatia is a singular \v<»r<l (It. 
batiaglia) meaning battle array ; but 
being arehaie, & often following in 
(r rial rich draws oat in batlnlm _ 

prlyle). it is taken as meaning 
battalions. ° 

Battered ornaments. Oh this 

rubbisli-hcajj arc thrown, usually by 
a bare cross reference, such synonyms 
ni the iM.KOANT-VAniATiON'kind as 
a ma mater daughter of Eve, sleep of 
(he just, A: brother of the a^'c.lk ; .sueli 
metonymies as the bus/:in or cothur¬ 
nus Sc the sod: for tragedy ct eornody • 
such joeiiJar archai.siu.s as con- 
sumediif vastly ; sueii forei«m 
senips as duke far nicute, gang ndcu 
<V: CL-l lULvo ? ; sijeh old phrases us 
H UUIlANiCk I ile Sc who It'fiS DICSTIN'1'I> 

^ ^ su('h af]ii[>tablc fnimcs as 

wicre s most do congre^^atc Sc 
"" ~ iN-Ti-.xr ; sueh cjuotations 

ril\^ Sllflf iritK I- 


customarily sai,l with a^ winlV I!; 
tn knth or balm in Gilead. 'I’l.e title 

of .e artK.le,.Mheir present emm 

jMn\ arc as inueti eomment as is 
needed for most of them ; but a few 
Mords will be found elsewhere on 
those that <ontain a word in small 
caintals; A other articles fr 
jWneh the list may be enlarged are • 

- ernmus rouMATtox. ; 

iNCOvr,;.- Miiiasis; 

kv^n’T am’? ' 

t-m am Aij.i’sio.v ; Manni-uiisms • 

•'fl.sguOTATIOX ; Kovkli sy • o'i-t’ 

nnnoj) : l*oi-tri aim/. 

Ill's - s\m a ^ 

-S , SAlDd; SoiiilKjtuITS • Srof'i- 

SL-narxrnyLs - ^Syp a 
i.Air\Ls : \ o<:ri-;-wuni)s ’;} •’ \\\u 

vvm.,,; ' wins 

XkUoma liUMOUlt; A 


Crllidf; „r 

bav' bow c.vi.h\ 

Dow, -window \ ; 

na>'i«l as n.aki.w Tu' 

e projects outwards from 


tlie wall in a rectangular, polygonal, 
or semicircular form ; 6oie-u)., though 
often loosely applied to any of llicse 
.shapes, is properly restricted to the 
curved one, 

-B-, -BB-, Monosyllables endinfr 
in b double it before Bulhxes I)c*rin” 
ning with vowels if the sound pre- 
codmg It is a single vowel (a, e, i, o, 
u, or y), but not if it is a (liphthong 
or a \()wel & r; cabbij, webbed, 
glibbest, bobbed, shrubberu ; I>ut 
dauber, barbed. \Vords of more 
syllables (c.g. rhubarb, sillabub, 
hubbub, liechebub, cherub) are few, 
A: It will sulliee to mention cherubic 
(so spelt), & hobnob {-bbed, -hbing). 

of the copula. 
— ife Ac were, suhj'uiicti ves ,‘J JJg 
+ ndverb+participle, -I. Idliplieal 
omissions, o. Auxiliary)(eopn!ative. 

t ase of the complement. 7 
conns. 

1. I'or the number of tlie verb 

oT ^ & a complement 

ot different numbers ( 77ic wages of 

(ht ,wf/e ditches), sec .mik, is. 

for use & abuse of be Sc were as 
«ubjun<>tm^ {// injunction be 

w shH) f '^'vre to be 

Q sec Sudjunctivks. 

{>c Irom Its participle See. t/f h/l 
counsel still is folhrwcd ; The rioht 

^lON^oV^'' see Posi- 

iiuN ot Ainicuns. 

.itJ/f. /■' ^ : I 

sm .1 J ^ I'or 

forms sec ki.i.ii'sis ] ,‘i 

of auxiliary & conu* 

WC b iv^. teas mad£ 

li.uc KYIS- auxdiary ' in 7 Vip 

tftipressiott was favo?irJnl i 

tn-iL-.. * ‘ slovenly to 

tics, aT'in 'rle^' ^ *'*■ *-^^‘^** cajiaci- 

ct returned tl{e%lt7^ 

the nrtn ‘"'Presxtoa of 

highlif favourable ; was should 

,hi';;:; 'Ilf 

Ikxm, uinwilllarV; 
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6. Case of the corapleraent. The 
rule that the complement must be 
in the same case as the subject of 
the copula ( You believed that it teas 
he ; You believed it to be him) is 
often broken in talk (// wasn''t me), 
but should be observed in print, 
except when the solecism is pre¬ 
served in dialogue as characteristic. 
The temptation in its simplest forms 
is rare, but may occur ; Meredith, 
for instance, writes 1 am she\ she me, 
nil death beyond if, where the 
ungrammatical me is not satirically 
intended; & this should not be 

imitated. Two special types of 
sentence, how-cver, call for mention. 
One is that illustrated by We feed 
children whom xce think are hungry ; 
for this gross but common blunder 
see WHOM. The other is seen in 
lie has been, & not only passed for, 
our Uader, W'here it pains the gram- 
tnarian to find that leader is sub¬ 
jective after has been, but objective 
after Jot, Wc miglit be tempted to 
disregard his pain as due merely to 
a pedantic familiarity with Latin, 
in which the cases are not so often 
indistinguishable in form ; but if 
WG pass the leader sentence as good 
enough for English, w'e are com¬ 
mitted also to This plan, xchich 
1 have often tried <fc has never failed 
me ; & from that every well- 

regulated mind wall shrink, if only 
because the step from A man that 
hates me tf? 1 hate to Jones, who 
hales me dc 1 hate is so fatally easy. 
Whether resistance is desirable may 
be better judged from a genuine pro¬ 
duction of the ill-regulated mind :_ 

It g(we a cachet of extreme clericalism 
to the Irish Party which it does not 
deserve, but must prejudice it not a 
little in the eyes of English Radi¬ 
calism. 

7. Forms. Those that require 
notice are fa) an'i, ain't, (b) the 
singular subjunctives, & (c) most, 
wert. (a) A{i)n't is merely col¬ 
loquial, & as used for isn't is an 
uneducated blunder & serves no 
useful purpose. But it is a pity that 
aii)n't for cm not, being a natural 


contraction & supplying a real want, 
should shock us as though tarred 
with the same brush. Though Pm 
not serves well enough in statements, 
there is no abbreviation but a{i)n't I? 
for aw 1 not? or aw not 1? \ tfie 
shamefaced reluctance with wliieli 
these full forms are often brought 
out betrays the speaker’s sneakTng 
affection for the ain't 1 that he (or 
still more she) fears will convict Iuiti 
of low breeding {Well, I'm doing it 
already, ain't 1 ? ; Yes, ain't / a 
lucky man ? ; I'm next, ain't I ?). 
(b) The present subjunctive has be 
throughout (lie I fair or foul : If 
thou be true ; lie it so), tlie form 
beest, originally indieative but used 
for a time as second singular sub¬ 
junctive, being obsolete. Tiie sin¬ 
gular ot the past subjunctive is were, 
wert, were {If 1 were you ; Wert thou 
mine; It were wise), ivere for tlie 
second person being obsolete, (c) 
Wert, originally indicative, was 
adopted like beest as a subjunctive 
form, & though it is still sometimes 
used alternatively wath wast as 
indicative, the modern tendency is 
to differentiate the two Jk make 
wert subjunctive only (HVten thou 
wast true ; If Uwu wert true) —a 
natural development that should be 
encouraged. 

beano. PI. ~os ; see -o(f,)s C. 
bear, vb. See Forjial words. 
For p.p. see rorn(e), 
beat. The old p.p. beat, still the 
only form in dcacl-bcnt, lingers 
colloquially also in the sense worsted, 
baffled {I won't be beat ; Has never 
been beat), but now suggests ignor¬ 
ance ratljcr than archaism. 

beau has pi, beaux (or beaus ; see 

-x). 

beau geste. Sec French words, & 

GESTURE, 

beau-ideal. If the word is to be 
used it should be pronounced 
b5-Ide'al, & written ivithout accent. 
But neither in its only French sense 
of ideal beauty, nor in its current 
English sense of perfect type or 
highest possible embodiment of 
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something, is there any occasion to 
use it, unless as a shoddy ornament. 
The Knglish sense is based on the 
error of supposing ideal to he the 
noun (instead of the adjective) in 
the French phrase ; & tiic Knglish 
noun ideal, witliout beau, is aet”tr<i- 
ingly the right ivord to use, unless 
Jloxver, perjcctian. venj ty/jf, pattern, 
pinl:, or some other word, is more 
suitable. 

beau mondc. See Frti.scii wonns. 
beauteous. See Foi;i icisms, 
ri,r:Nri:(n-s, 

beautiful. Jhtt the home. h. needs 
other gr«:r//fg fircenerp xehen the 
fest I VC se({so n a rrii rs ./t 111' IIFI ) 

lil-AVTIFVL. To sec the JCnft- 
lish bed of supreme beaut tj you in ml 
tahe tram to .. . Such vulgariziin' 
Julaptations of Jinn van, tniw com” 
moil, have ij|K>n readi'rs the clfeet 
described in iitiiiii.i.vANT Ai.i.rstox 

beautify. l‘*.>r inlh'xjons see \ ritit.s 

IN -JI-: I'te., (i. 

beaux yeux. See Fiuinc it ^voIl|).s. 
because, Afier such ojienings as 
I he reason is. The reason wiuj . , . is, 
the elanse e<Miiaining the' reason’ 
nuist not begin witli bccanse^ but 

with that. Correct aeeordinglv : _ 

t he reason was because thca'had 
pn »l'<lmties whi< h became ^ bank- 
Tii/)t. Illr chief rfovoo who he leel- 
eomed this bill wa. b. he regarded it 
as . . 1 he reason why he had always 

avoided the honour of the darter teas 
jccausc he hnew that it cost j 
J heir jmuing, his belief, his know- 
(dge, aie tlie reasons ; iV tliese can 
be par.qdira.sed into the noun- 
clauses /yio/ they had joined A'e., but 
'd into the .'(dvrrbial I'lauses be- 

mbCJ -"“biilar 

svv 11 v/rX j:ss, 

bcccallco. J’l. .os; Krc -(I(i'}s (> 

AM IM?,’'. ’?'■ i 

••IM ’ , '■ * sl;.l,.s (hat 

all J.i t-hsli orlliaopists ’ ,|„ , 

oha al“''’ naun 

nmv I,, ,,,.. 

('sin,. ;% 7","“ 

V k-), iV: Indawin or bedaween 


(pi.), arc also now used as nearer to 
the Arabic ; sec Dii>AcriciSM, 

beef. For fihiral see -vk(d). 
befal(l), befel(l). Tlie second ] 
should lie kept ; see -i.l-, -l-, 4, 

begging (he question. Sec Tixn- 

nical tkrms. 

begin. 1. Past tense began, former¬ 
ly also (A’ still rarely) begun. 2. For 
It nus began to be built Are., sec 

DoCHM: l ASSIVKS. 

behalf A behoof arc often confused 
both in constriK'tion A in sense. 
Modern u.sagc is settling down to 
a clear differentiation ; A those wlio 
are not lully eoiu'ersant with tlie 
iiistory of tlie words wouhl do well 
to eonline themselves to the rcallv 
current types here given. On his 
Ac. behalf, or on behalf of all Ac., 
means rj.v rejircsenting hint, all, Ac. 
(/ can speak only on 'my own behalf • 
Appheatian xeas made on behalf of 
the proseeulor) ; on is the normal 
preposition ; the jihrase dot's mit 
mean, c.xcept addi(ioi,;i]Iv A bv 
clianeo, for Ibo ad\;mtage of ; it is 
still in <'omiiion use. For or to his 
-behoof, or for or to the behoof of 
all Ac., means/or or to the advantage 
of him alt, Ac. (For the behoof'^of 
the unlearned X To the use d; behoof 
(if him d- hts hetrs \ Taking /o:c'/is 
Jnr nis own behoof) ; for A /o arc the 
prepo'ailinns ; the js normally usetl • 
t ic meaning nl behoof is siiniily 

«a \ .U)l.ige ; the pluasi's are more or 
le.ss an bale. 

behemoth, iniirnidtli i.s tlie eor- 
rcet pronuiieiation, llmugb be'imbth 
IS coininonrr, 

beholden beholding. As p,p. of 

bihold,behtdden is now obsolete cx- 
111 |HK tiy, Iji tim sense bound 

r] it fb’t wben 

could still mean bold fast) 
's s ill in use, Iboiigb arebaie by 
* be side of obliged ; bt holding iu that 
ns(. IS ‘in ^ aneu’nt error due to 
ignoiam-e o| how beholden <n)t its 

meaning, A slumhl be allov^cd to 
perish. 

behoof. See HI, 
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_ behove* behoove. The first spelling 
is the better. As to pronunciation* 
the OED says * Historically it rimes 
with itiove, prove, but being now 
mainly a literary word* it is generally 
made to rime with rove, grove, by 
those who know it only in books \ 

belay* belie. For inflexions see 
Verbs in -ie &c., 1, 3. 
belike. See Archaism, 
belittle has one meaning that may 
pass uncensured, viz, to dwarf by 
contrast ( A tovoer not so tall as to b. 
the main building). The OED says 
‘ The word appears to have origin¬ 
ated in U.S. ; whence in recent 
English use in sense 3 which is 
‘depreciate, decry the importance 
of It cannot be denied that since 
1881, the date of the earliest British 
quotation, it has gained considerable 
currency in this sense ; but it is still 
felt by many to be an undesirable 
alien that should not be allowed to 
supplant the old-established words, 
of which we have a large supply 
suitable for various contexts & 
shades of meaning— disparage, decry, 
depredate, make light of, slight, run 
doxvn, cry down, poohpooh, deride, 
ridicule, slight, minimize, lower, 

belles-lettres survives chiefly in 
publishers’ circulars, library cata¬ 
logues, & book reviews, its place 
having been taken elsewhere by 
literature (sometimes mere or pure 
literature) used in a special sense; 
that sense is, as defined by the OED* 

‘ \Vriting which has claim to con¬ 
sideration on the ground of beauty 
of form or emotional elTect Like 
other words that ref]uire a speaker 
to attempt alien sounds (such as the 
ending -Ctr is), bellesdetires can never 
become really current ; <fe its ri"ht 
to live at all, by the side ot literature, 
depends on the value of a dilTer- 
entiatlon thus expressed by the 
OED :—‘ But it is now generally 
applied (when used at all) to the 
liglitcr brandies of literature or the 
aesthetics of literary study ’ ; i,e., 
Paradise Lost is rather literature 
than belles-lettres, though The 


Essays of Elia is both. This re¬ 
stricted application, however, itself 
needs defence, 6. properly including 
the epic as much as tiic'toy essay” 
just as literature does. We could in 
fact do very well without b., Ar still 
better without its offshoots belletrist 
& belletrisiic, 

belly is a good word now almost 
done to death by Oknti;i:i,ism. It 
lingers in proverbs & phrases, but 
even they are being amended into 
up-to-date delicacy, & the road to 
the heart lies less often through the 
b. than through the stomach or the 
tummy. The slaying of the slayer 
now in course of performance bv 
tummy illustrates the vanity of 
genteel efforts; a perpetual succes¬ 
sion of names, often ciuiing in 
nursery ineptitudes (smock, shift, 
chemise, shimj7iy), must be con¬ 
trived. Stomach for belly is a 
specially bad case, because the 
meaning of sfo/tiach has to be 
changed before it can take the place 
of b. in many contexts. The ten¬ 
dency, however, is perhaps irre¬ 
sistible. 

beloved is, when used as a p.p. 
(b. by all; was much b,), disyllabic 
(-uvd) ; as a mere adjective Idcarly 
b, brethren ; the b. wife of), or as 
a noun (my b.), it is trisyllabic 
(-uvid) ; the first of these rules is 
sometimes broken in ignoranee of 
usage, <k the second with a view to 
the emphasis attaching to what is 
unusual. Cf. blessed, cursed. 

below* under. There is a fairly 
clear tlislinetion between the pre¬ 
positions, worth preserving at the 
cost of some trouble ; but the pre¬ 
sent teiuleiiey is to obscure it by 
allowing under to encroach ; & if 
this continues b. will seem more Sc 
more stilted, till it is finally aban¬ 
doned to the arebaists. The dis¬ 
tinction is that b., like its contrary 
above (ef. also the Latin infra 
supra), is eoneerned with difference 
of level & suggests comparison of 
indc])cndent tilings, whereas under, 
like its contrary over (ef. also the 
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I^atin sub & super) is concerned with 
BUi)orp()sition & su!)jeetion, & sug¬ 
gests some interrelation. The classes 
h. us are merely those not up to our 
level ; those u. us jirc those that we 
rule, B, the bridge means with it 
higher up the stream ; u. the bridge, 
with it overhead. Contexts in 
which 6. is both right & usual are 
/j. ]}(ir, b. the suit. Contexts in which 
u. is encroaching are men b. 45, 
b. one’s breath, no-one b. a bishop, 
incomes Ik tlfiO. Contexts in wliieh 
u. is both riglit & u.sual arc n. the 
sun, the sod, the table, the circufti- 
stances, the Stuarts, tyranny, pro¬ 
tection, one’s wing, one's thumb, 
a cloud. Cf. also nKNiiATii. 

beneath has still one generally 
current sense—too mean(lv) or low 
for [lie married b. him It is b. 
contempt ; U wmdd be h. me to 
notice It). Apart from fliis it is now 
a poetie, rhetorical, tir emotional 
suljstjluto for itudff or bclotv* 

Benedick, not Benedict is the 
spelling in Much Ado, 6: should 
always be the spelling when the 
ii--ime is used generieally for a eon- 
brmed or captured baebelor ; but 
Benedict is often used {Pcunlhc the 
recnkUranl Benedicts by pultiiuf a 
heavy ta.r upon them) either (A- pro- 
■nibly) in ignorance, or on the ir¬ 
relevant ground that .Shakspere 
imgbl have <lone well to use the 
more etymological form in -ct. 

Bengalee, -all. Pronounce Iiene- 
stlll 1 

Mill ijjo ('oinnuMicr. 

benign, benlgTiant, malign, ma- 
gnam. rhe distinction between the 
long iV short forms is riot very elcir 

•mr ,s il ,.„„v,sl,-,.llv i,„t 

M iTi.i, l,c Saul p-ii< rails- lhal hciii"tt 

f r,-r,-r rallK-r’l,, <-rf,.,V A? 

i„ 

isnoMlioii : — /'..rurriATV a hrnioii 
or malign jnfJucnrp ■ i i ■ 

<ir cH \ •' '"'''A''/""/ 

of'nir ,.;Vi‘ 

r'is"'l " ’'"'''A"'"'' I 


rather than benign. The differenec 
is the same in kind, though loss in 
degree, as that between beneficent, 
maleficent, & benevolent, maircolent. 
It is to he nolii'cd, however, (1)that 
the im|nilsc of personiJieation often 
substitutes the -ant forms for tlie 
others, e.g. as epithets of destiny, 
ehance, Jkv. ; {2) that the distinetion 
is less generally ninintaiiicd between 
benign Ar benignant than between the 
other two (e.g., of benign appearance 
is coniriKHi, Avhoro ben would 
be better) ; (3) that neverlheless in 
medical use as epitliels of disea.se.s, 
niorhid growths, <te,, the forms are 
benign (as Avould he expeete<l) & 
malignant (contrary to the rule) ; 
tliis use of malignant is perhaps a 
stereotyped cxamjdc of the personi¬ 
fying tendency,which benign eseafied 
hceausc benignant, a re^'cnt forma- 
lion, did not e.xist wlicn the words 
were acquiring their medical sense. 
•Ve also -Mai.ujnani'V. 

bercated, bereft. ’I’lic essential 
principle is perhaps that bereaved is 
resorted to in the more emotional 
contexts, bereft being regarded as 
the everyday form (ef. kulovi'd). 

1 he result in (iraetiec is that (1) bc- 
rejt IS used wile 11 I lie loss is srieeilied 
by an o/-pl,rase, * bereaved when it 
IS not the latter naturallv sugge.sling 
that It IS the greatest iiossihle (Are 
you be reft of yo i , r .ve /; .vex ? ; The b low 
bereft him of eonseiousness A be- 
reared mother ; nVe/uhig because she 
l.s W/ird); hut (g) bereaved is 
‘ m< times used even liefore of when 
lie Ios.s IS that of a hedovtai person 

H -n M ''' hereaved, of her 

her^nf')-' ^lercft, or bereai'cd, 

her of him). See t\: 

tlic cstab- 

' ''^1 P’P’’ t bough heseeehed, 

nior I tll.l) <'onniK'iit is 

it rely regardei! as incorrect 

Mill occurs, probably by imidycr- 
tnee, A- .Milton has bese'eeht. 

runy**(h(r^* r*'*' liave been 

tusui again u, poetry, A |,y those 
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who prefer the abnormal or are 
unobservant of the normal. (1) Re- 
sw/c is now only a preposition, besides 
having all the adverbial uses ; be^ 
sides would have been normal in 
And xchat is tnoTef she tnety keep her 
lover beside./We talked of thee <0 
none beside, (2) Beside alone has the 
primary prepositional senses by the 
side of {Sat doten beside her ; She is 
an angel beside i/ow), out of contact 
with {beside oneself, the question, the 
mark, the purpose). (3) Besides 
alone has the secondary preposi¬ 
tional senses in addition to, except ; 
it would have been normal in Other 
men beside ourselves./I have no 
adviser beside xjou. 

besom. Pronounce be'zm. It has 
two uses only, (1) as the name for 
a gardener’s twig broom, (2) as a 
poetic expression for some purifying 
or destroying agency, 

bespeak. The p.p. form bespoke 
perhaps lingers only, beside the now 
usual bespoken, as an attributive 
adjective meaning made to order 
{bespoke goods, boots, &c.) in contrast 
With ready-made. 

bestir is now always used reflex- 
ivcly {rnust b. myself), & never, 
Idiomatically, as an ordinary transi¬ 
tive verb ; stirred should have been 
used in The example of the French in 
Morocco has bestirred Italy into 
activity in Africa. 

beta noire. See Frencii words 
Those who wish to use the phrase in 
writing must not suppose, like the 
male writer quoted below, that the 
fjender can be varied i l^rom the very 
first, <£• for some reason that has 
always been a mystery to me, 1 was 
his bete noir* 

bethink has constructions <fe mean¬ 
ings of its own, & can never serve 
as a mere ornamental substitute for 
think, as in 1 hey unll bethink them¬ 
selves the only unhappy on the earth. 

betlse. See Fren'cii wonns. 
bet. Both bet & belted are in idio¬ 
matic use as past tense & p.p. //e 
W* me £5 / could not; They betted 


a good deal in those days ; 1 have bet 
£500 against it ; How'mueh has been 
bet on him ? ; The money was all 
belted away. These cxainples, in 
which it will probably be admitted 
that the form used is better than the 
other, suggest that bet is preferred in 
the more usual connexion, i.e. with 
reference to a definite transaction or 
specified sum, & betted when the 
sense is more general, 

better# The idiomatic phrase ha^i 
better requires care ; the following, 
for instance, contains a violation of 
usage I The fact that many moderate 
men on both sides tcere disquieted by 
the incident of the Prince's presence 
in the House was enough to satisfy 
him that he had hotter been away. 
Correct forms arc He had better be 
away. He had better have been axcay. 
He had better been away, which is not 
English, is perhaps due, when it 
occurs, to coiifu.sion with the totally 
different construct ion, correct thou'^ii 

tending to the nrcliaic, He had been 
belter away. In this last, belter be¬ 
longs to he, & the full form is He 
would have been better (if he had been) 
away, so that better necessarily 
follows, & docs not precede been. 
But in He hud better have been axvay, 
the full form is He would have (i.e. 
find) {it) better (to) have been axcau & 
letter belongs to it, i.e. to t„ have beer, 
away (not, of course, to been), 

better, bettor. See -or. 
betterment. For the use of the 
word in general contexts, & apart 
from its tcclinical api)lication to 
property, see vSaxonism. q'he late 
Lady Victoria devoted her entire life 
to the b. of the crofters fishermen ; 
if the writer had been satisfied with’ 
the English for betterment, which is 
improvement, he would not have been 
blinded by the unusual w'ord to tlic 
fact that he w^ixs w^riting nonsense * 
the lady’s effort was not to belter or 
improve the crofters, hut their lot 
He would reform our methods all 
round, beginning wdth increased atten¬ 
tion to the milk supply dc the conse¬ 
quent b. of infant feeding. 
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BETWEEN, 6 


between is a sadly ill-trcatcd word ; 
tlic point on which care is most 
necessary is ttiat ntunhered 5. 

1. It. 1 JOU (C I. 2. it. toch, every. 
G. It. .. . <0 b. 4. Dijference b. 
5. B. . or ^c. 

1. It. you I, which is often 
said, perhaps results from a liazy 
remcml)rance of hearing you <t* uie 
corrected in the sul)jcctivc. 

2. B. may he followed l)y a single 
plural (ft. hvo perils) as well as by 
two separate expressions with and 
(ft. the dci'il (0 the deep sea) ; hut it 
must not he followed hy a single 
expression in which a distributive 
such as eaeh or ci'ery is supposed to 
represent a plural. The following 
must he corrected ;—A batsman 


who tried to gain time by bloiving hii 
nn.^c ft. ei'ery ball (after every hall 
h. the halls, or b. every hall & the 
next). The absenee of professionai 
jealousy that must exist in future ft. 
eaeh member of our profession (h. the 
incml)ers, or j/ emphasis is indisj)ens- 
abte, h. each memher ... & the rest). 
3* B. . . , ({• ft. The t<‘tnptation tc) 
repeat ft. with the second term, 
whi<'h comes in long sentences, must 
he resisted ; B. you (f* ft. me is at 
once sc(’n to he absurdly wrong ; 
the folhnying is as ungrammatical:— 
the elaim yesterday was for the 
difierencc ft. the old rate, which xvas 
a rate by agreement, th b. the nrw, of 
which the l\'aier Board simjily .sent 
round a notice. See Ovku-zkal. 

4. B., used after words like differ- 
enee, seems to tempt people to put 
down for one of the terms the exact 
opposite of what they mean : -My 
rteni fr. Bounderhy would nn’er sec 
any dilfercuee ft. ieuN-ing the CoAt- 
(own ' hands ' c.ractly as they were <f* 
requiring them to be fed xcith turtle 
•sm/p d- iroovm, out of gold spoons 
(for leaving re;id r,fusing to leave)./ 
tere is a very great distinct ion be- 
rt cc/i u craven Irnchling to forei'Ui 
mitwus d- adopting the attitude of Phe 
prinrrlnal Irishman at a fair ttfto 

fo'lr"7'^ o.vA-Jug if anybody xvoutd lii;e 

^^rbis coat iUvM 
<if.oiding for adopting). 


5. B. . . .or &c. In the commonest 
use of ft., i.e. where two terms are 
se[)arutely specified, the one A: only 
right connexion between those terms 
is and. Hut writers indulge in all 
sorts of freaks ; the more excep¬ 
tional & absurd of these, in wtiich 
against, whereas, Ik to, are experi¬ 
mented with, are illustrated in :— 
ll 15 the old contest ft. Justice tfc 
Charily, ft. the right to carry a weapon 
oneself against the jiower to shelter 
behind someone, elsc's sliield (Here 
Ei.icoant Variation lias been at 
work ; to avoid repeating between 
. . . and is more desirable than to 
please the grammarian).///e distin¬ 
guishes ft. certain functions for which 
full it' Timorous if; nccessar^f^ 

whereas others can very xcell be dis¬ 
charged by men xvho have, had only the 
limited training (Ueail tt- others that 
can)./Societies with a mernhership ft. 
one thousand to five thousand. These 
are freaks or ax eidents ; the real 
t<‘inptatK))i, .strong umlcr certain 
eircuiiLstanees, is to use or for and ; 
They in ay pay in money or i/» kind is 
wrongly hut iiaturaily coin'crtcrl 
into 'i he. choice is ft. payment in 
money or m kind. So MV hai'e in 
that substance the link ft, organic or 
inorganic matter./ I'oreed to choose 
ft. the sacrijice of imjiorlant interests 
on the one hand or the expansion of 
the Bstimutes on the other./lie must 
choose ft. Coming to an agreement 
uhuh IS being widely denounecil as 
anli-jiatriohe, or ins'isting on a solu¬ 
tion .cfilch would probahlIf rrrufe frc.s'/i 
dangerous friction. These again are 
Minple, rciiuiring m, further cor- 
re<dion than the change of or to and, 
Extenuating cirtaiiustanees can he 
pl( .ided only w'hcii one or (“aeh of the 
teiius is <‘omp(iund A: has its parts 
eon licet ed hy and, as in .— The 
qiusjton^ lies ft, a (Hod it* a creed, or 
a (lod in such an abstract sense that 
does not signify (Head ft. « Cod <t 
o creed on the one hand. A- on the 
other a Cod in such Ac,). The con- 
Jlict xvhtch ’was prndously ft. the mob 
d; the Aiitoeraey, is now ft. the Par- 
iiarncnt lO the King or the Parliament 
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<fc the Bureaucracy (This means that 
the question now is whether Parlia¬ 
ment & King, or Parliament & 
Bureaucracy, shall rule, & this way 
of putting it should be substituted : 
The conjlict was previously b, inob th 
Autocracy ; but the question &c.)« 

betwixt. See Archaism. 

beverage. See Pedantic humour, 
& Working & stylish words. 

beware is now used only where be 
would be the part required with 
leare regarded as = cautious, i.c. in 
the imperative (B. of the dog!), 
infinitive (I/e had better 6.), & pres, 
subjunctive they b.) ; be- 

•u'aring, 1 beware or bewared, was 
bewared of, &c., are olisolete. 

bewildereclly. See -i-dly. 

bl- prefixed to Knglish words of 
time {bi-hourly, bi-weekly, bi-monthly, 
bi-quartcrly, bi-yearly) gives words 
that have no merits & two faults: 
they are unsightly hybrids, & tiiey 

jLidgc from the 
UIjIj, the lirst means only two- 
hourly ; the second & third mean 
both two-wcckly, two-monthly, <t 
half-weekly, half-monthly ; & the 

last two mean only half-quarterlv 
half-yearly. Under these desperate 
circumstances w'c can never know 
where we are. There is no reason 
why the bi- hybrids should not be 
allowed to perish, & tiie natural & 
unambiguous two-hourly &, half- 
hourly, fortnighily & halj-weckly, 
two-monthly & half-monthly, half, 
yearly 6:, half-quarterly, two-ycarly & 
half-yearly, of which several arc 
alreiidy common, he used regularly 
in rdacc of them & the words (ticn- 
mal, bimestrial) on wliich they were 
fashioned ; these latter have now 
almost become amldguous them¬ 
selves from the anihiguity of the 
mis-shapen brood sprung of them. 

biannual, probably invented to 
stand to biennial as half-yearly to 
two-yearly, is sometimes confused 
with & somelitiies distinguished 
from it. Half-yearly is the right 
word ; see bi-. 

bias. Por inflexions see -s-, -ss*. 


bias(s)edJy. A bad form ; see 

-EDLY. 

bicentenary, bicentennial. See 

CENTENARY. 

biceps, triceps. If plurals are 
wanted, it is best to say -cepscs, the 
regular English formation ; not 
-cipites (the true Latin), both be- 
cause it is too cuinhroiis, & heeause 
Latin sclioiars do not know the 
words as names of miiseles j nor 
-ceps, \^hieh is a mere blunder ^ ef, 
FORCErs, tt see I.aiin tluuals 4. 

bid. 1. In tJie auction s<-nse the 
past Sc i).p. are both bid {lie bid up 
to £10 ; 2\othing was bid). 

2. In other senses, tlie past is 
usually spelt bade Sc i>ioiuHmeed hid 
(ef. ate) ; the ]>.[). is buhhu, but bid 
is preferred in some phrases, esi>. 
Do as you are bid. 

3. Bid one go See. has been dis¬ 
placed in speech Iiy tell one ti> go cVe., 
but lingers in lit era tv use. 

4. In ^ the scn.s(‘ vammand, the 
active is usually hjllowed by iiilini- 
livc without to {1 bade him go), but 

the passive by to {lie u as bidden 
to go). 

bide. Apart from aicliaism A 
poetic use, the word is now idio- 
nialie only in b. one's time, A its past 
in this phrase is bided. 

bien entendu. See Erencii words 
biennial. See m-. 
bienseance. See Eri:nch words. 
bib» Sreat, large. 'I'he differenees it> 
meaning A usage eaiinot he exbaus- 
li\ely set forth ; but a lew points 
may be made clear, lioughly, the 
notions of mere size A (jiiantity have 
been transferred from great to lar»e 
A big ; great is reserved for less 
simple meanings, as will be ex- 
I>lained below ; large A bin differ, 
first, in that the latter is more 
familiar A eollotjuial, A secondly, in 
that caeii lias acMitional senses— 
forge its own i.atin sense of generous, 

A big certain of the senses proper to 
great, in which it tends to he used 
sometimes as a eolloipiial A some¬ 
times as a half-slang substitute. 

It will be best to classify the chief 
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uses of great as ttie central word, 
witn incidental cuininents on the 
other two. 

1. \^’itll abstracts expressing things 
tJiat vary in degree, great means 
a high degree of (g. care, ignorance, 
happiness, tolerance, charity, joy, 
sorrow, learning, facility, generosity, 
eowfort) ; big is not idiomatic with 
any of tljcsc ; <fc though large is used 
with tolerance, charily, & generosity, 
it is in a special sense—hroail-niinded 
or prodigal, Witli words of this kind 
that happen themselves to mean si/,e 
or fjuantity {,s!;e, qnautity, bull:, 
tnagnilude, amount, tonnage) large 
big are sometimes used, thougli 
neither is as idiomatic as ^rcaf, & 
big is slangv. 


2. With words detmting persons or 
tilings such tliat one sjiecimen of the 
class deserves the name more fully 
than anot her (e. g., one fool is more 
a fool, hilt one hoot is not more 
a boot, than another), gwif does not 
imply si/,e, but imheates that the 
speciincn has the essential (pialitv 
in a high degree ; so a g. oppurlniU 
tty,^ oceasinn, friend, lantlowner, 
majority, schoolmaster, shot (shooter), 
nmsvmcc, stranger, brute, fool, haul, 
rricc (eontest), undcrtahnig success, 
tinginsl, age. Here large could he 
substituted with landoxcner, niajor- 
haul, it undertaK'ing, hut nit'rcly 
heeause a large quantity of land, 
votes, fish, or monev. is'involved; 
Oig eoiild stand with the same four 
on the same ground ; it is slamnlv 
used also with most of the others ■ 
this IS had ; a great foot should mean 
a \ery foolish fool, A a big fool one 
whose stature helies his wds. 

3. A great has the meaning eminent, 
of distinction, A the g. the meaning 

0/1 f’V^t'f'ial (a g. man ; 

g- louses ; a g, familif ■ ,, 

thing: 

fjithet (f/ic g. aukx a. liritain^ 
Ale ranger the C, ; //,, . * ' 

orditi.. . Jtbsent or (juite suh- 

these senses larne 
cannot he used, tlmugh it would 


stand with many of the same words 
in a different sense (a g. family has 
distinguished, hut a t. family numer¬ 
ous, members) ; big is here again 
slangily A ambiguously substituted 
for great ; a big man should refer to 
the man's size, or be cxtemleil only 
(as in the big men of the trade ; cf. 
large with landoxener Ac. in 2) to 
ex[)ress the (piantity of Ins stock or 
transactions. The b. b/e, however, 
A such examples as the b. gate, show 
that big may serve as a distinctive 
epitfict instead of great without 
slangy effect when dilference of size 
is the salient point of dislinetion ; 
A in such contexts it is now idio¬ 
matic. 

4. bitially, great does sometimes 
mean of rcmarkahic size—the s{'nsc 
that it has for the most jiart resigned 
to large A big— ; lint it is so used 
only where size is to be re[)rescnted 
as causing emolion ; large A big give 
the cold fact ; great gives tlic fact 
eolonted with feeling; e.g., lie hit 
we with a great stick is better than 
a large or big stick, if I am angry 
about its size ; but in Perhaps a big 
or large stick might do it would be 
impossible to substitute great ; simi¬ 
larly Ihg (higi{ urc better out of doors, 
but / am Hot going to have that great 
dog m here ; //ev feet arc large or 
hig, but Take your great feet off the 
f!(>fa : niidt a great head he has! 

a<iiniration of the vast 
brain or fear of the formidable teeth 

I * ' ^ ^ ains, wlier<'as What 

a large head he has ! sui'i'csts dis- 
I>assiimate observation. ” 

bl-hourly. See m- 

kiuf’ woiiDS. 

bilbo, iq. 

billet doux, rronounee bniddo', 
the ]>[ural is billets doux, but should 
he pronounced hi'luhm'z. See 

i'llKNCn WOllDS. 

billion, trillion, quadrillion, Ac. It 
Should he reinemhered that these 
um s d<> nut mean in American 
vhieh follows the French) use what 
they mean in Itritish Knglish. For 
us they mean the 2nd, yrd, 4th, &c.. 
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power of a millioD ; i.e., a billion is 
a inillion millions, a trillion a million 
million millions, &c. For Americans 
they mean a thousand multiplied by 
itself twice, three times, four times, 
&c.; i.e., a billion is a thousand 
thousand thousands or a thousand 
millions, a trillion is a thousand 
thousand thousand thousamls or a 
million millions, &c. 

bi-monthly, bi-quarterly. See bi-. 
bird’s nest, bird(’s)-nest(lng). The 
noun should always have the’s, & is 
better without the hyphen as two 
words (pi. birds* nests) than with it 
(pK bird^s^nests). In the verb & 
gerund the ’s is also usual, but is 
often omitted. 

bise. See WIND, n. 
bishopric. See see. 
bistre, -ter. See -re & -er. 
bivalve. For succulent b. see 
Fedantic humour. 

bivouac. Participles -eked, -ckins, : 

see -C-, -CK-. * 

bl-yearly. See bi-, 
black(en). The short form is used 
when the intentional laying on of 
colouring-matter is meant, & other¬ 
wise the long ; we black boots with 
blacking, grates with black lead, & 
faces with burnt cork ; we blacken 
a reputation, oak blackens with age, 
& the ceiling is blackened with 
smoke ; an exception is that we 
black, rather than blacken, a person’s 
eye for him. See -en verbs. 

blague. See French words, 

blam(e}able. Spell without the -e- • 
see .Mute e. ’ 

blank verse. See Technical 

TERMS, 

blarney, vb. For inllcxions see 

V ERDS IN -IE &C., 2. 

bias6. See French words. 

-ble. Sec -ABLE. 

blended, blent. Blended is now the i 
everyday form {careJulUj blended 
teas I /ttf successfully blended cunuse- 
ment with instruction) ; but blent 
survives in poetic, rhetorical, & 
mgniTied contexts {jniy cb anger 

blessed, blest* The accent used 


below (btessi^d) is for the purpose of 
the article only. The attributive 
adjective is regularly disvllabic 
(blessed ir\nocence ; what a btessi^d 
thing is sleep ! ; the blessed dead ; 
every blessal night ; not a blessed one), 
& the plural noun witli the, which 
is an absolute use of tlie adjective, 
is so also ; but the monosyllabic 
pronunciation is soinctiiiics used in 
verse, or to secure crnpJiasis l>y tlie 
unusual, or in archaic ]>lirascs ; the 
spelling is then blest blest 

lledeemcr ; that blest abode ; the 
Isles, the mansions, of the Blest. 
Ihe past tense, p.p,, & predicative 
adjective, are regiilarlv monosylla¬ 
bic ; the spelling is usually blessed 
in the past tense, blest in clearly 
adjectival contexts, & variable in 
the p.p. (7/e blessed himself ; God 
has blessed me ivilh riehes ; He is 
blessed, or blest, xcith good health, in 
his lot, &c.^ i Blessed, or blest, if 
I know ; '1 hose who tci'n heaven, 
blest are they ; It is twice blest) ; in 
the beatitudes & similar contexts, 
however, blessed is usual. BlessM 
makes sometimes -cst ; see -er & 
-EST 4, 

blessedness. P'or single b., see 
Worn-out humour. 
blithesome is a Needless variant 
of blithe ; sec -sorui:. 
bl izza rd, hor synonymy see wind, 

blond{e). The -e should be drop¬ 
ped ; the practice now usual is to 
retain it when the word is used 
either as noun or as adjective of a 
woman & drop it otherwise (the 
blonde girl ; she is a blonde ; she has 
a blond complexion ; the blond races) \ 
but this is by no means universal] 

& the doubt between blond women 
& blonde women (with blondes women 
in the background) at once shows 
its absurdity. 

bloody, vb. For inflexions see 
Veiib.s in -IE (tc., 0. 

bloom, blossom. Strictly, bloom 
n. & V. refers to the flower as itself 
the ultimate achievement of the 
plant, & blossom n. & v. to the flower 
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Bs promising fruit; the distinction, 
as regards literal llowers, is perhaps 
rather horticultural than literary or 
general ; at any rate it is often 
neglected ; hut The ro$cs are in 
bloom. The apph-irevs are in blossom, 
& other uses, conhrm it ; and in 
figurative contexts, the bloomiap,- 
time or bloom of a jicriod of art is its 
rnotnent of fullest development, when 
its bhissomii}»-timc or blossom is 
already long past. 

hlousc. IVonounce blow/,, 
blowzed, -sed, blowzy, -sy. The 
()1-2I) spi'lls with z. 
bluebell. In the south this is the 
wilfl hyaeinth, Srilla nuians; in the 
north, A: esj>. in Scot laud, it is the 
llowcr railed in the south harebell, 
Cavipatntht rofttndifoUa, with fewer, 
larger, tk thiimer-tcNtured Mowers 
than the other. 

blu(c)ish. .'^pell without e. Sec 
Men-: i:. 

bluey. See -kv A- -y. 
boatswain. 'Fhe nautiea) proruin- 
oiatioii (ho'sn) has herorne so gi'iieral 
that to avoid it is more affected than 
to use it. See I’ltONt'NciA no.w 

bodeful is a modern stylisli sub¬ 
stitute lor ottilttous ■, sec \^’oRKI.^■<: 

& SrVMSU WORDS, vt S.\XONIs\I, 
body, \’b. For iulle.xions see \ Rims 
IN -ii; Ac ., (i. 

bog(e)y, bogle. The <)I-:i> juefers 
bo<iy for tlie bugbear, A- bopie in 
eoachbiiilding ; tlie golf word is 
usually sfielt 

bohea. I’ronounee la'ilic'. 
bolt, boult. The word of which tlie 
spelling N'aru'S is tliat meaning to 
sift. Of Ifiis the Old) says; — 'Tlie 
historical spelling of the word is 
boult : imfortuiiately llie diction¬ 
aries ha\-e rniifoumU'd it witli ’ [the 
ot li(T \ erl) f/of/1 ' A' aul iioii/.ed the 
spelling boit\ U is perh:i[)s, liow- 
e\er, not to() late tc* resloit* flie 
better sjjelling boult in literary use 
ut least. 

bombasine. The Old) puts first 

the prommeiation burnbu/f-'n. 
bona (hle(3), lUinu fide is a Latin 


ablative meaning in ^ood Jaifh ; its 
original use is accordingly adverbial 
(IFiJ^ the enntraet made bona fide ?) ; 
but it is also A more commonly used 
atlributively like an adjective (lift? 
it a bona fide, nr bona-tide, coii- 
iraet ?) ■, in this attributive use the 
by[>hen is eorreet, liut not usual ; 
in the adverbial use it is wrong. 
Itotia ftdes is the noun {11 is bona 
tides •eiJ.s (juif.s/ioiief/) ; the mistake 
is sometimes nia<le by those who 
know no I.alin of using fide instead 
of fides : The faet that liratdino ac~ 
crpted the chairmatiship oj the (’oiii- 
mittee should be sujjicicnt ceidcncc of 
its bona-tide. 

bonbon. Sec buRNi'u ^vt)nDs. 
bond(S)man. The two forms arc 
properly ciistinct, botidsumn meaning 
a surety A being eonm'eted with tlic 
ordinary bond A' bind, A bondman 
meaning a \’iIIoin, serf, or man in 
bondage, A ba\-ing (like bondage) 
nothing to do witli bond A bind; 
but bondsman is now rare in its true 
sense, A on the otlic'r band is much 
more usi'd tliari bondman in the sense 
proper to the latter. 'I'be confusion 
is not likely to be eorreeted, A is of 
no impurlanec. 

Bon(e}y. See -r.v, -ir., -v. 
bonhomie. .See F’rmncii words. 
bon mot. See Fricxoii words. 
The plural is bons mots. 
bonne. See h'Ri.Nen ^voRI■)s. 
bonne bouche. d'lie meaning of the 
plir;ise in f'rent'h is not lliat which 
wc have given it ; but \’ariation of 
meaning or lorin is no \'alid objection 
to the use of a phrase once tlelinitcly 
established ; see a i.’oi:ru.vNci:. 

bonnes fortunes, bon ton, bon 
vivant. See Fri:ncu \voud.s. 
bookcase. Fronminee btui'k-kfis, 
not l)(Ti)'ki'is. 

bookie, -y. See -RV. .11:, -Y, 
bookman. See Novrliv-ui'ntin'o, 
Saxoxis.m. 

booze, -zy, bouse, -sy, bowse, -sy. 
1 ho booz- torriKS ari^ now (^stablislKMl^ 
A the others shouhi he ab;indonc<i. 

born(e). The p.p. of bear in all 
senses except that of birth is borne 
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(I h(we borne with you till now \ 
borne cUong helpless) ; borne is also 
used, when the reference is to birth, 
(a) in the active {Has borne no 
children), & (b) in the passive when ; 
by follows {Of all the children borne 
by her one survives) ; the p.p. in the 
sense of birth, when used passively 
without by, is born {IKos 6or/i blind; 

A born fool ; Of all the children born 
to them ; The melancholy born of 
solitude ; Born in 1808), 

born6. See FnExen words. 
botanic(al). The -ic form is ‘ now 
mostly superseded by botanical, 
except in names of institutions 
founded long ago, as The Royal 
Botanic Society ” ’—OED. See 
-ic(al). 

both. 1. Both as well as. 2. Re¬ 
dundant both. 3. Common parts in 
both . . . and phrases. 

1, Both . . . as well as. To follow 
b. by as well as instead of and, as is 
often done cither by inadvertence or 
in pursuit of the unusual, is absurd ; 
bow absurd is realized only when it 
is remembered that the as well of 
as well as is itself the demonstrative 
to which the second as is relative, & 
can stand in the place occupied by 
both instead of next door to as. In 
the following examples, cither omit 
both or read and for as well as ; as 
well, it will be seen, can be shifted 
into the place of both, if the object 
is to give timely notice that the 
carters' strike, the composer, or tlic 
adjective, is not the whole of the 
matter :•— He has figured prominently 
6. in the carters' strike, in which many 
of his members were irwolved, as well 
as in the more recent railway strike./ 
The metrostyle will always be of ex¬ 
ceeding interest, b. to the composer as 
well as to the /UiAb'e./Which differs 
from who in being used b. as an adjec¬ 
tive as well as a noun. 

2. Hedundaiit both. The addition 
of both to ajualily), alike, at once, 
between, or any other word that 
makes it needless, is at least a fault 
of style, & at worst (e.g. with be¬ 
tween) an illogicality. In the ex¬ 


amples, both should be omitted, 
unless the omission of the other 
word(s) in roman type is preferable 
or possible i/ an'y great advance is 
to be at once b. intelligible ti* inter¬ 
esting./ The currents shifted the mines, 
to the equal danger both of friend 
tfc foe./We find b. Lord Morley d* 
Lord Lansdowne ecjually anxious 
for a workable under.standing./To the 
ordinary Protestant b. Latitudinarian 
d; High-Churchman were e<iually 
hateful./The Juternational .Society is 
not afraid to invite comparisons be¬ 
tween masters b. old tt* neiv. 

3. Common parts in both . . . and 
phrases. Words placed between tlu* 
both & the and arc thereby deelaretl 
not to be common to both members ; 
accordingly, B. in India tt .-lu.s’- 
tralia is wrong ; the rigid arrange¬ 
ments are (aj B. in India ct‘ in 
Australia, (b) In b. India cfc .-li/s- 
Iralia ; of these b souiuls formal, it 
is often slirunk from as a renuMiy 
worse than the disease ; hut there 
is no objection to a, which should be 
used. Similarly, B. the Indians tt 
the Australians' is right & unobjec¬ 
tionable ; B. the Indians d* dui- 
/ra//an.v is common but wrong ; The 
b. Indians d Australians is theo¬ 
retically right but practically im¬ 
possible. 

bother. See pother, 

boulevard. See French woiuis. 

boult. See BOLT. 

bounden Is still used, & hound is 
not, with duty. It is also used 
altcrnativelv with bound as the p.p. 
of bind in the sense oblige {I am miieh 
bounden, or bound, to you) ; but the 
whole verb, ineUiding the ]).p., is 
a mere Abcuajsm in this sense. 

bounteous, -llul. See plenteous. 

bourgeois. See Fiu:NrTi words. 
As the name of a i)rinling tvim;, in 
which sense tlje word is English, it 
is pronounced berjoi's. 

bourn(e). There arc two words, 
which w(‘rc originally bum d borne, 
but are now not distinguished, con¬ 
sistently at any rate, either in spel- 
ling or in pronunciation. The lirst 
(wliich retains in Scotland & the 
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north its original form 6wrfi) means 
a str<“am, but is now applied as 
a current word only to the torrents 
of the chalk downs, full in winter <fc 
dry in summer ; it servers in poetry 
as an ornamental synotiym for 
bronU. The sc<'ond means properly 
a boundary (from French barnc) as 
in The ntuiiscm'cred conntrif jrom 
ct’Aose borne So tTm'ellcr rclurns, but 
is used almost solciv, with a dis- 
torted memory of that passa^fe, in 
the sense of destination or f^oal. 
'i'he OFID ])refers bourn stream, & 
bourne ^oal, the differentiation 
would lie useful. 

bowdlerize. Pronounce bow-, 
bowsprit. Pronounce bb-. 
brace, n. ( = livo). See 
Tivns ,3. 

brachycephalic, -lous. See -ci'imia- 

MC. 

brachylogy. St'(’ Ti:nr\icAr, i khms, 
braggadocio. PI. -os ; .s<'c-o{];)s -i-. 
brain{s), in the seuise of wits, may 
olten be eit her singular or j)lural, tlie 
latter lieing ]KTh'aps, as tlio t)EI) 
suggests, tlie faniiliiir, A: the former 
the tlionilicd use. In finch or pick 
a person s bT<nn{s), tlie number i.s 
indifferent ; Una no hb. is cotnrnoru'r 
than Una nob., hut cither is Ef^lish. 
Some phrases, however, admit'only 
«)nc numlier or the other, nuf'i'cl 
onc\s' bb., htn'e a thing on tbi'b., have 
one’s b, turned. 


brainy, meatiing acute, ingcniou.s, 
A-e., is, it may as well reiuain, an 
Anierieanism. 

brake, break, nn. Tlie words 
lueaning (]) hrnekeri, (2) thieket, 
(■ ) lever, (-1) crushing or kncadiii" 
or [.echng or harrowing inslrumcnt" 
(o) stea<lying-framc, tliough i)crhap.s 
ull of dificrent origins, arc s[)e!t 
hrnhe ahvoys. The woi<l tiiat rncatis 
clieckjiig-appiianee i.s n.suallv brnke, 
litit break sotnet lines oeeiirs (iwiiio to 
a i.roliahiv false di-rivation froin to 
i^rcak (the ()E1) refers it to 3 
a love, winch it derives from ()K 
i>rne ^ 1- }>rna arm). 'I'he word im-an- 

iiig horsehreaker's carriage-frame &: 

‘l>p K‘d also to a large wagonette^ is 


usually, & probably should be, 
break ; hut brake is not uncommon. 
The word meaning fracture &c. is 
always break. 

Bramah {It. lock &c.) is pronounced 
bra-, not brail-. 

branch. For synonymy sec Fn:M>. 
bran(d)-new. The spelling with -d 
is tlie right (fresh as from the fur¬ 
nace) ; i)ut the d is sekiom heard, 
& often not writ ten. 

bravado. PI. -os ; sec -o(i:).s 3. 
brave in the sense of fine or showy 
is an Archaism, & in the sense of 
worthy a (iAi.i.iciSM ; make a b. 
shoxv, however, is fully current. 

bravo, brava, bravl. In applauding 
operatic performers Ac., the first 
form is used to a man, the second to 
a woman, & the third to the com¬ 
pany. 

bravo. PI. -oca in sense bullies, - 0.9 
in sense cries of applause ; t^ce 
-o(i;)s 1, 3. 

brazen. .Sec -i:n adji ctivks, & 
■ r,ii A: -r.ST 2. 

breadthways, -wise. See -ways, 

-Wisi;. 

break. 1. I'or p.f>. see HnoEcrfx). 

2. For spelling of nouns see nu.Mcn, 
BIU'.AIC. 

breakfast, break one’s fast. The 
divided form is now a iiiere Aiiciia- 
is.M, Pronouiiee hre'kfu.st. 
bieeches Ac. 'I'he singular noun A 
Its derivatives {breechloader, breech- 
iiig, Ac.) have usually -eeh- in pro¬ 
nunciation ; hreccliea the parnient 
has always -it'll-. A the verb breech 
(put eliilti into hb.) usually follows 
this. 

breese, breeze, brize, are all existent 
Ppcllings of the word meaning gatifly. 
A differenee fi-om the other fcrccce 
being useful, tile first is rceom- 
mciuletl. 

brevet, n. A v. Pronounce bre vU, 
not hrive't ; the past A p.p. are 
aet'orihngly 6ra'<’h'f/, see -T-, -tt-. 
breviary. Pronounce bre- ; sec 

F'aI.SI', gUANTlTY. 

bricken. .See -i.n aimuctivus. 
briar, briar, l. For the ivonl mean* 
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ing thorny bush, the spelling brier, 
& ^he monosyllabic pronunciation 
bnr, are nearer the original & pref¬ 
erable ; brere is still nearer, but 
now a poetic archaism only. 2. The 
name of the pipe-wood is an entirely 
different word, but also best spelt 
6r£er. 

hrlUiance, -cy. See -ce, -cy. 

brln(ile{d)^ brinded. The original 
form brinded is archaic, & should be 
used only in poetry. Brindled, a 
variant of it, is now the ordinary 
adjective, & brindle, a Back-forma¬ 
tion from this, & convenient as a 
name for the colour, should be used 
only as a noun. 

brisken. See -en verbs. 

Britain, British, Briton. For the 
relation of these to England, Eng- 
Hsh{man), see England. 

Briticism, the name for an idiom 
used in Great Britain & not in 
America, is a Barbarism, & should 
be either Britannicism or Brilishism, 
just as Ilibernicism or Irishism will 
do, but not Iricism, Gallicism & 
Scol{t)icism cannot be pleaded, since 
Gaulish & Scotch are in Latin 
Gallicus & Scotit)icus, but British is 
Brilannicus, The verbal critic, who 
alone uses such words, should at 
least see to it that they are above 
criticism. 

Britisher is a word made in America, 
but now discountenanced in Ameri¬ 
can dictionaries as ‘ in jocose use 
only ’ or as ‘ almost disused ’ ; if 
these phrases give the actual & not 
merely the desirable American usage, 
on which point there are doubts, it 
is time that British writers recon¬ 
ciled themselves to relinquishing the 
word in its convenient function of 
announcing that the user of it is 
American. If, on the other hand, 
the word is still current in America* 
Englishmen have both as little right 
to object to outsiders’ applying it to 
them & as little occasion to use it 
themselves, as the Germans have to 
quarrel with us for calling them 
Germans 8c not Dutch or to change 
their name to please us. 


broad, wide* Both w’ords have 
general currency; their existence 
side by side is not accounted for by 
one’s being more appropriate to any 
special style ; what dilfcrence there 
is must be in meaning ; yet how 
close they are in this respect is 
shown by their both having narrow 
as their usual opposite, & both 
standing in the same relation, if in 
any at all, to long. Nevertheless, 
though they may often be used in¬ 
differently {a b. or a w. road ; three 
feet tn. or 6,), there are (1) many 
words with which one may be used 
& not the other, (2) many with 
which one is more idiomatic tinan the 
other though the sense is the same, 
(3) many with which either can he 
used, but not witli precisely the 
same sense as the other ; these num¬ 
bered points are illustrated below. 

The explanation seems to be that 
wide refers to the distaiiee that 
separates the limits, & broad to the 
amplitude of what connects them. 
When it docs not matter ’which of 
those is in our minds, either word 
docs equally well; if the hedges are 
far apart, 'ivc have a w. road ; if 
there is an ample surface, we have 
a b. road ; it is all one. But (1) 
backs, shoulders, chests, bosoms, 
are b., not w., whereas eyes 8c 
mouths are \v., not h, ; at le.' inter¬ 
vals, give a to. berth, a te. ball, te. open, 
in all of whicli b. is impossible, have 
the idea of Ke[)aration strongly ; & 
It’, trousers, w. sleeves, te. rafige, te, 
infl ucnce. If, Jax'ouT, le. distribution, 
the w. world, where b. is again irii- 
possihle, suggest the remoteness of 
the limit. Of the words that admit 
b. hut refuse te. some are of the 
simple kind (b. blades, spearheads, 
leaves ; the b. arrow), but with many 
some secondary notion such as 
generosity or down right ness or 
neglect of the petty is the repre- 
Bcntutive of the simple idea of 
amplitude {b. daylight, B. Church, 
b. jests, b. farce, b. hint, b. Scotch, 
b. facts, b. outline). 

(2) Some words with which one of 
the two is idiomatic, but the other 
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not impossible, are :—(preferring 
broad) expanse, brow, forehead, lands, 
estates, acres, brim, mind, gauge ; 
(preferring wide) opening, gap, gulf, 
culture. 

(.'3) Some ithistrations of the differ- 
cnee in meaning Ijetween broad & 
wide with tiie same word ; the first 
two may be thoiigtit fanciful, but 
hardly the others : A tf. door is 
one that gives entrance to several 
alireast, a b. door one of imposing 
dimensions ; a re. rjirr takes long to 
cross, a b. rwer shows a fine exputisc 
of water ; a re. gciternlizalion covers 
many particulars, n h. generalization 
disregards iiniinportant exceptions ; 
a page has a b. margin, i.e. a fine 
expanse of white, but we allow a re. 
margin for extras, i.e. a great interval 
between the certain <fc the possible 
costs ; a IV. distinction or difference 
implie.s that the things are very far 
from identical, but a b. distinction or 
difference is merely one that reejuires 
no subtlety for its appreciation. 

broadness is now used instead of 
the usual breadth only when the 
meaning is coarseness or indclicaev 
of expression, 

Brobdingnag (not ‘ignag) is the 

Sf)('lting. 

broccoli (not ‘0eo~, nor -/oj is the 
be.st spelling. The word is an 
Italian plural, &. is generally used 
collect ivrly like &c. ; but if 

a or tiie plural is wanted, a broccoli 
two broccolis, are tlie forms. ’ 


brochure, pamphlet. See Frfnc 
wouDs. li. lias no right to rxi.st i 
Fngli.sh, .since it is not needed by tl 
1 */ \ P’ Its introduction in tl 
iJth c. was probably due to ini: 
conception of tlie French uses. I 
I'rench b. is used where the Frcnc 

ri applied to senrrilt)us c 

libellous „r violently controversi; 
paniplilets) is inappropriate. Th 
sense a print e 

matter St It ehe<i together ’ has a I wav 

w it: though‘i 

the the side of this general sens 
the special one (different from tli 
I reneh) ‘ p. bearing on some qnestioi 


of current interest (esp. in politics 
or theology)’. ‘Dans sa brochure 
appelde en anglais pamphlet ' , (]noted 
in French dictionaries from Voltaire, 
gives us the u.seful hint that the 
English for b, is p. 

broider(y). Sec Archaism, Poktic- 

IS.MS. 

broke(n). The form broke, now 
obsolete or a blunder in most senses, 
is still idiomatic (1) as p.p, of breaks 
dismiss the service {he teas broke for 
coitY/rdiVr) except in the attributive 
Use {a broken offieer), and (2) in the 
slang jdirasc stony-broke. 

bromine. Fiir pronunciation sec 

IOIHNK, 

bronco. PI. -os ; sec •o(e)s G. 
brow. In the sivcat of thy brow is a 
Misquotation. 

Bruin. Sec SonniQUKTS. 
brusque, though formerly so far 
naturalized as to be spelt brush & 
pronounced brusk, is now usually 
pronoiince<l broosk. 

brutal, brute, brutish. Tlrulal 
diflcrs from brute in its adjectival or 
attributive u.so, & from brutish, in 
havdng lost it.s simplest sense of the 
brutes as opposed to man & being 
nev'CT used without implviiig moral 
condemnation. Thus, while brute 
force is contrasted with .skill, brutal 
force is contrasted with humanity. 
In torturing a mouse, a cat is 
brutish, & a person brutal. For com¬ 
parison of brutal, see -i:n & -est, 4, 

Brythonlc, Set' Gaf.i.ic. 

bubo, buffalo. PI. -ves ; sec -o{e)s 1« 

buck. See HART. 

builet. The OICD pronounces this 
bCi fit in the sense sideboard or cup* 
board, & a.s French in the sense 
refreshment bar. See also F’liENcn 
WORDS. 

bulTo. PI. -o.s ; see -o(i:)s G. 
bugaboo, PI. -oos ; see -o(e)s 4. 
bulbul. Pronounce bdo'Ibdbl. 
bulletin. Sec French won i is. 
bully, vb. For inflexions sec Verbs 
IN -IE &e., C. 

bullyrag. See nAi.i.YRAc,. 
bumble-bee, humble-bee. See 
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Needless variants. Neither form, 
however, though there is no differ¬ 
ence of meaning, is a mere variant 
of the other ; tTiey are independent 
formations, one allied with &oom, & 
the other with hum. The first form 
is preferable, because its imitative 
origin is more apparent. 

bummalo. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s C. 
bunkum, buncombe. The first 
spelling is recommended, as de¬ 
cidedly the prevalent one. The 
second, from an American place- 
name, is the original ; but the word 
is equally significant with either 
spelling, & no purpose is served by 
trying to re-establish the less usual. 

buoy is now pronounced boi, & 
atternpts to restore bwoi, the pro¬ 
nunciation ‘ recognized by all ortho- 
cpists liritisli & American are 
doomed to fail ; the OEU, in spite 
of the statement quoted, puts boi 
first. 

bur, burr. The word meaning 
prickly seed-vessel &c. is usually, 
& might conveniently be always, 
bur ; the word describing northern 
jironunciation is alw'ays burr ; in all 
the other words, wliich are less 
common, burr is usual & might well 
be made universal. 

burden, burthen. The second form 
is, even with reference to a ship’s 
carrying capacity, for which burden 
is now often used, a Needless 
variant; & in other uses it is an 
Archaism. 

bureaucrat, &c. The formation is 
so barbarous that all attempt at 
self-respect in pronunciation mav 
perhafjs as well be abandoned. It 
rniglit be possible to insist on 
burf/krat & buro'krasf as against 
bur'okrat & buro'krasf ; but buro'- 
kra'tik must inevitably be van¬ 
quished by bur'okra'tik ; &, that 
being so, it is better to give the 
whole thing up, & pretend that -eau- 
is the formative -o- that ordinarily 
precedes -crat &c. ; all is then plain 
sailing ; it is only to be desired that 


the spelling could also be changed 
to burocrat &c, 

burgh, burgher. Burgh, stid in 
English use with reference to Scotch 
elections, is pronounced like the 
Englisli form borough. Burgher, an 
archaism, is pronounced ber'ger. 

burgle. See Back-formation. A 
verb being undoubtedly wanted, & 
words on the pattern of burghtrize 
being accejitabic only when there is 
no other possibility, it is to be hoped 
that burgle may outgrow its jircsent 
faccliousncss & become generally 
current. 

burlesque, caricature, parody, trav¬ 
esty, In wilier afiphcatioii-s the 
words are often int<'reliangeable ; 
a badly conducted trial, for iustanee, 
may be called a b., a c., a p., or a t., 
of justice ; a pervtTted institution 
may be said, without change of 
sense, to b., e., j>., or ils founder's 
intentions ; A:, the others having no 
adjectives of their own, the adjective 
burlesfjue can serve them, as well as 
its own noun, in that ea[)aeity (a b. 
portrait, poem, &e.). Tsvo distinc¬ 
tions, however, are worth notice :— 
(1) b., c., & p., have, beside.s their 
whler uses, each a special province ; 
action or acting is builesqnt-d, form 
& features are caricatured, A verbal 
expression is jiarodioil, ('J) travesty 
differs from the others botli in 
having no .spei'ial province, & in 
being more iis(<i than they (tliougli 
all four may Ir* used eitlier way) 
when the imitation is iiilendrd tii be 
or pass for an exai't one but fails, 
& not to amuse by its mixture of 
likeness & unlikeness to tlie original. 

burnt, burned. Burnt is the usual 
form, esp. in the p.ji. ; tur/icd tends 
to di.sai)j)ear, & is eiiielly used with 
a view to seenring whatever im¬ 
pressiveness or licjinty attaches to 
the unusual ; see -x & -ed. 

burr. See nUR. 

burst, bust. In the slang expres¬ 
sions b. up, h.-up, go a b., on the b., 
&e., llie sjielling bust is established. 
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&, should be used by those who use 
the phrases. 

bury. For inflexions see Verbs in 

-IE &c., 0, 

bus is sufTlciently established to 
require no apostrophe ; for the 
plural, sec -s-, -ss-. 
business, busyness. The second 
form, pronounced bl'zrnls, is used as 
the simple abstract noun fyibusy (the 
state &c. of being busy) for distinc¬ 
tion from the regular businefis with 
its special devclojiments of meaning. 

buskin. For the b. meaning the 
tragic stage (fee. sec IJattered 

ORN'A’MENTS. 

bustle. Sec Pronunciation, Silent t. 
busy, vb. For inflexions see ^'^:IlUS 

IN -IE Ac., 6. 

but. 1, C ase after 6, == except. 
2, Hedundant negative after b. 
Illogical b, 4. Wheels within wheels. 
5. Z?. . . . however. (}. Hut which. 

1. Vase after but = exeejit. The 
question is whether b, in this sense 
is a preposition, & should therefore 
always take an objecti\‘e case (.Vo- 
o«c saw him but me, as well as I saw 
no-one but him), or wiiether it is a 
conjunction, & the ease after it i.s 
therefore variable (/ ayuc jw-orie hut 
him^ i\c, hut I did vsee him ; So-one 
saxv him but /, i.c. ljut / did see 
him). The answer is that but was 
originally a preposition meaniiu' 
outside, but is now iisuallv made 
11 conjuiietton, the sutqia'tiVe case 
being preferred after it when a<l- 
missihle. A eorrespondeiit who has 
collected a large number of examples 
in wliieh an inlieeted pronoun 
lollows but informs me that !>.'» of 

I,.. conjunetional use ; 

niicnce all b. he (not him) had fled 

exeini)],(,cs, i„ fact, the normal 
modern literary use. All but him 
13 used (a) by those who either do 
no kno^v or do not care whether it 

V'' aceordinglv it is 

St 11 good eolloipiiul—, A: (b) by the 

who, being aware that b. is 


few 

originally pre|>ositional, are als 
proud of the knowledge A: wullin 
to air It—& accordingly it is sti 


pedantic-literary. It is true that 
the conjunctional use has prevailed 
owing partly to the mistaken notion 
that iVo-onc knows it b, me is the 
same sort of blunder as It is me ; but 
it has prevailed, in literary use, Ac 
it is in itself legitimate ; it would 
therefore be well for it to be univer¬ 
sally accepted. 

2. Redundant negative after but. 
Hut (now rare), hut that (literary), Ac 
but what (collotp), have often in 
negative A: interrogative sentences 
the meaning that . . . vot. Hut just 
as / shouldn't wonder if he didn't 
full inis often heard in vulgar speech 
where didn't fall should be fell, so 
careless writers insert after but 
the negative already implied in it. 
Examples (all wrong) :—lVko knows 
b, that (he whole history of the Con- 
fcrence might not have been cluntged?/ 
HVio knoxvs but what agreeing to differ 
may not be a form of agreement rather 
than a form of difference ?/IIow can 
I^lr. Halfour teal b. that two ifcars hence 
he may not be tired of official life? 

I*or similar mistakes, sec Haziness. 

3. Illogical but. A very common 
A: exasperating use of but ns the 
ordinary adversative conjunction is 
that illustrated below’. A writer 
having in bis mind two facts of 
opposite tendency. A’ deciding to 
gi\c them in two separate &. com- 
plefc sentences connected by but, 
forgets that the mere presence of the 
opposctl facts is not enough to 
justify but ; the sentences must be 
.so cxiire.ssed that the total effect of 
one IS opposed to that of the other ; 
he luust not be seduced into throw¬ 
ing in an additional circumstance 
m one (usually the sccorul) of hia 
sentences that will liavc tlie unin- 
tcndeil effect of neutralizing the 
Contrast : — hi vain the horse kicked 
i-t Tcarcil^ he could ftoi uuseat his 
rider (if the kicking was in vain, the 
failure to unseat involves no con¬ 
trast ; either in iyii'm or but must be 
dro|)ped)./Hf)/c ivas averse to burning 
C'ranmer, b, it was Mary who decided 
that his recantation teas riot genuine 
(b that he must die (The fact in 
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contrast with Pole’s averseness is 
Cranmcr’s having to die ; this may 
^ given simply —but Cranmer was 
ourntf or with additional details— 
U was decided &c., or even iVforM 
decided &c. , as long as the opposi¬ 

tion between the sentences remains ; 
but it Was J^rlary who decided at once 
mak^ the second sentence har¬ 
monious instead of contrasted with 
the^ first; A.nd it was Alary who 
decided, or But Mary decided),/So 
far as Air, Haldane's scheme tends 
towards the encouragement of local 
patriotism, it can do nothing but good; 
out the only point about the schema 
which seems to me to be doubtf ul con¬ 
cerns the question of the divided 
Tesponsibility (There being only one 
doubtful point is in harmony, not 
contrast, with the goodness ad¬ 
mitted in the first sentence. Omit 
out, or else write But there is a 
doubtful point &c.)./Our correspon- 
IS singularly well informed, but 
the one thing he apparently does not 
Allow IS the arguments of his fellow 
tariff.reformer a (Omit cither but or 
the one thing , , . is in no 

spirif of hostility to the Committee of 
Lmon dr Progress that these lines are 
wnlien ; but it is a sincere appeal to 
the men of courage d goodwill at 
^^a^omca to strive to set their house in 
(^dher omit but, or convert 
the two sentences into one bv 
writing but in sincere appeal-, we 
then liave the correct form It U not 
black, but white instead of the incor- 
rcct // ts not b ack, but it is while),/ 
jo the revealed objects of that CltL 
he takes no exception, b. what alarms 

tl Club W 

the 

omit 

Since less excusab7e blunders than 
these, due to gross carelessness 
occasionally occur (e.g. It is noTan 
'ergreen, as is often represented • 
Us let^s fall in the autumn, dc are 

figbt & wrong 
/ if simplest form :-(right) 
w not black, but while ; // is not 


BY 


him IS the fact that the new Club ha 
been apparently formed behind ib 
back of Mr, Balfour (Either omi 
biU, or write b. he is cUarmed bu). 


6/ocft ; it is white : It is not black : 
but it IS nearly black ; (wrong) It is 
not black, but it is white : It is not 
black, b. %t is nearly white, 

4. Wheels within wheels. A few 
examples will show the disagreeable 
effect produced when inside one of 
the contrasted sentences connected 

i /k contrast, also 

indicated by but, is added (a) B 

he did not follow up his threats by any 

prompt oc/ion against the xjoung kine, 

b. went off to Germany to conclude the 

campaign against his brother Leivis of 

Boijna. B. on arriving in Bavaria 

fw did not strike down his enemy, b, 

made a six months' truce with him. 

(b) 1 ou have come not to a scattered 

OTgariization, b, to an organization 

some time expecting that he might 
moake; b. he did not, b. kept on 

inward life, b, they do not trust it, 
b use outward d vulgar means. 

when golf was 
^ ^cfish speciality, b. it has%Jlowed 
Scottish precedents in spreading over 
the wAole country south of the 'J'weed. 
B.we are glad that it is a Scot who 
ventured to blame golf. 

5. But . . . however is perhans 
always due to mere carelessness 
(a) Jf any real remedy is to be found 

o f 

^ f t ; b. that, however is 

had ‘not * however, 

/md not changed, d that was . . . 

: cavahy wididrew 

on A fosses 6. they returned, however, 
reinforced by , ’ 

6* For but which sec wiiicn. 

bllxom* See -er & -est 2 
buz(z). Sm -z-, -zz.: ’ 
by, prep., owing to the variety of 
Its senses, is apt to be unintention- 
ally used several times in the same 
entente ; when the uses arc parallel 
& the repetition intentional (IKc can 
now travel by land, by sea, or by air) 
monotony is better than the'^ELE- 

or through the air) often affected • but 
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such accidental recurrences of bt/ as 
are here shown are slovenly (cf. of):— 
The author's attempt to round off the 
plaif by eausinfi Ma^k to conijucr by 
rytakiufi John laugh by her poor joke 
about ICve ivas not u'orthp oj him./Pak 
merston iimsted the strength derived by 
England by the great lear l»y his brag. 

by, bye, by-. The si)ellinc, Sr iisatjc 
in regard to separating the two 
parts, bypherli^^ tiiein, or writ in*’ 
them as one wortl, are varial)lc’. As 
the noun &, adjective are merely 
developiiu'nts of the adverb tir j)re- 
positinn, it, would have been reason- 
ai)k‘ to s|)ell always htf ; Imt bpe is 
now 1 (jo (irmly established in .s*)tnc 
uses to lie al)oIished ; A' tlic ([ucstion 
of hy[)lienin<i. sc[)arafinj;, or ('orn- 
birdn*:, is didicnlt. The followiri" 
scheme ini<;ht seenre (‘onsistenev 
^vith()tlt \'iolatin'f aiiv usa^’e that 
(((‘serves respect. 

1. Tlie noun is hpe {Icg-bpc ; Jones 
a bpe : bp the hpe). 

2. Tlie adject i^•e (collateral, su!)* 
ordinate, incidental, additional, Ac.) 
shoidd he written bp- (hp-rond, 
bp-elrction, Ae.) ; the spellitio lj,fc 
i.s due to the desire to distiiiL’insli 
from the preposition, but is oiiU’ 
11 ('(’(led (or t bis pur[)osf if the hyjdic'n 
(unobjeet ionable even itt words made 
for the nonce ; (he bi/-rffeets is no 
wors(‘ than the bpc effects) is omitted, 

3. d’hc ad\’('il> slioiild lie spelt bt/ A 
joiited ou without livpiu'n {bpgone, 
bpstarider, Ac.). 

4. Some special W(*rds :— htf cO bif 
lias the ad\'eib or prcposilion (\\i{‘e, 
A should follctw their spellin^r ; 
bpe-bpr sleep, A hpe-bpc <jood-bye, 
are uueonnccted witli' fu/. A have 
Usually the c; hp-Unv is [lerhaps 
also nneonncctcd, ' A is often S[>elt 
hpe-, hut may well be assimilated to 
words under rule *2. 

A li.st is added (()r eon veniemec : 
by A' by, by-blow, bye (n.), bye-live, 
by-eleetini), by-ejid, iivttoiie, by-lane, 
by-law. by-name, bv-j)ass, livpast’ 
bv-[Kith, ))V-[)lay, by-product, 
)V-roail, bystandei', I)v-stre(*t, bv 
till- l)ye, by-way, [(y-woKl, by-work. 


C 

cabbalist(ic), cabbala, Ac. These 
are the ri^ht s])ellinj»s, not eaha-. 

cable(gram). The verb cable (trans¬ 
mit, inform, Ac., by cable) is both 
convenient A unol)j(‘ct ionable ; cable¬ 
gram is not oidy a Barhaiusm, but 
a needless one, since cable (cf. xvirc vb 
A n.) servt's perfectly as a noun also 
in tlie sense submarine telejirain. 

cacao. Pronounce kuka'd, A see 
coco.\. PI. -os; see -o(i:)s 3. 
cache. See I’ lu-Ncn wuud.s. 
cachet is mainly a Litf.r.vry 
t’liiTics' WORD (bears the. e, oJ 
Ac.), A should he expelled as an 
alien ; stamp, seal, sign manual, arc 
pood enotiph for Mnplish remh'rs. 
.See Frfncei words ; A, for syn¬ 
onym v, SIGN. 

cachinnate, -ation, -atory. See 
Poi.YSVM.AlSIC' Hl'.MOl'U. 
cacoethes scribendi. See B.ytti’ui'D 
oi:NAM[;.Nr.s. 

cacophonous, cacophony. See 

j\N I l-SAX<)NIS.\t. 

cactus. 1*1. usually -uses ; sec -u.s. 
caddie, caddy. Tiie pol(-attendant 
has -ir, see -i:v, -jk, -y ; the tea-bo:: 
lia.s -?/. 

caddis is preferahle to caddiee. 
cadet. For this proiioimeed as 
bheneb A afipi'tided to a name sec 
Frmxcii words. 

cadi. Pronmitiee kali'di; pi. eadis. 
cadre, beinp an established military 
teelmieality, slumid be anp!i*'iw'd in 
sound A pronoiiiieed kab'dcr, in ])I. 
kali'ilerz ; tlie French pronuneiation 
is ('siieeially ill(■on^■enient in words 
miieh iiM'd in the plural. 

caducous. PI. -vei ; se<‘ -rs. 
caecum, Caesar, cacsious, caesura, 

Ae. .See .i:, o:. 

caesura. See Tia'iiMCAi, it.rms. 
cafe is naturali/.ed in the sense 
eoll(‘i‘-!ionse or restauiant ; in the 
SCUM' (‘oftee it is a Fri:n('U ^voRD. 
cafe chantant, cafe noir. See 
1''ri;\('h words, 
caffeine. Pronounce laf flin. 

Caff re. See kafir. 
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caiman. See cayman. 
caique. Pronounce kae'k. 
caisson. Pronounce ka'sn. 
caky, not cakey. See -ey & -y. 
calcareous, -rious. The first form 
is definitely wrong, the ending being 
from Latin -arius, which gives 
-arious or -ary in English ; but it is 
so firmly established that perhaps 
a return to the correct but now 
obsolete second form is out of the 
question. 

calculate. 1. C. makes calculable ; 
see -ABLE 1. 2- The Americanism is 
an example of Slipshod extension ; 
the sense I consider-as-the-result-of- 
a-calculation passes into the simple 
sense I consider. We shall turn, I c,, 
by a narrow majority shows the 
normal use, the assumption at least 
being that the numbers have been 
reckoned & compared. We shall be 
in time, I c. is (according to British 
usage) correct if the time wanted & 
the time at disposal have been 
worked out in detail, but wrong if it 
is a mere general expression of san¬ 
guineness, You don't know everything^ 
1 c. is the full-iledged Americanism, 

calculus. The medical word has 
pi. -ll ; the mathematical,See 
-us. 

caldron. See cauldron. 
Caledonian. Putting aside its 
sjjceial senac (inhabitarU) of ancient 
iScoltand, & its ornamental use in 
names of clubs, companies, &c., the 
word serves chiefly as material for 
Polysyllabic humour. 

calembour. See French words. 
calendar, Calends, not k-, is usual, 
calf. For [dural &,c. see -ve(d). 
calibre. Tne OEIi prefers this 
spelling (not -ber) & the pronuncia¬ 
tion ka'llbcr. Sec -re & -er, 
calico. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 3. 
caliph is the spelling, & ka'llf the 
pronunciation, [)iit first by the OED, 
which states, however, that * orien- 
Wist, now’/avour Khali/•; sic 
Didacticis.m* 

calligraphy &c. should not be al¬ 
tered to calig-. Greek compounds 


are made either with aoAAi- from 
xdAAof beauty, or with aako- from 
aoAm beautiful. Choice is therefore 
between calligraphy & calography ; 
& as the actual Greek i'oni|jounds 
were jfaAA( 7 #JO(/)m &c,, calligraphy is 
obviously right. 

callus. PI. ‘Uses ; sec -us. The 
word is often wrongly spelt callous, 
from confusion with the adjective, 
calmative, being queer lK)th in [)ro- 
nunciation (ka'lmutiv, not kuh'mu- 
tiv) & in formation (tlicre is no 
Latin word for -atwe to be attached 
to), should be left to the doctors, if 
even they have a use for it beside 
sedative, as a tcclmical term. 

caloric, a word now no longer in 
scientific use, is preserved us a 
synonym for heat only by Pedantic 
humour. 

calumniate makes -niablc ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

camaraderie. Sec French words, 
cambric. Pronounce ka*. 
camellia. Tlie spelling with -II- ia 
quite fixed, <k the ini,sj)rouuneiation 
-me-, now so prevalent as to be 
almost justified by usage, will no 
doubt give way to -me- as the 
spelling becomes familiar. 

camelopard does not contain the 
W'ord leopard, & should be neitlu'r 
spelt nor pronounced as if it did. 
Pronounce kamG'Iopard. But giraffe 
is now the usual word. 

camembert. See French words. 
cameo. Pronounce ka'mio, PI. 
cameos, see o(i:)s 4. For c., intaglio, 
& relief, see intaglio. 

camomile, cha-. f’«- is the literary 
& [lopnlar form ; cha-, which re[)re- 
sents the Latin A Gr(*ek sjieJling but 
has no chance of general aeee[)tanee, 
would be better abandoned in rihar- 
macy also. 

campanile. Pronounce kdmpanc'lj. 
PI. ‘les, 

Canaan(lte). Tlie prevalent pro¬ 
nunciation is undoubtedly ka'nyan- 
(it), & this is a quite justifiable 
escape from the dillieult & unEng- 
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lish ka'nfl-on ; kfi'nn-dn passes into 
ka'iifiNVJn, & that into ka'nynn ; the 
pronunciation kfi'iian, alone recog¬ 
nized by the OED, but chiefly in 
clerical use, is a worse evasion of the 
same diflieulty. 

canaille. See Fnr.Ncii words. 
canard shoulil he anglicizc<l. A’ have 
the d of the sing. & the (is of the pi. 
sounded. 

cancel makes -//cd Ac. ; sec -i t,-, -i,-. 
candelabrum. The pi. -bra is still 
preferrc'd to -brums ; the false sing. 
-bra with ])1. should not be usecl, 
candid. Sec -i:u A -i:st 4. 
cando(u)r. Keep the u ; but see 
-omi A .OR. 

cane makes cany ; see -r.v A -y. 
canine. The pronuneiation ka'nin 
(not krtni'n, nor ka'nin), though 
little ro(*(>gni/ed in dictionaries, is 
hot It the eominonest A the best, 
FelinCy bm'iac, usiuiuc, Icouiuc, are 
enough to sho\e that It i-X’Kssivk 
ACCENT is natural ; A, if kii- is due 
to dread of b'Ai.SE gn anti tv, it is 
certainly not worth lighting for on 
that ground. 

CANNIBALISM. Th.at words sliould 
devour their o^^•n kind is a sad fact, 
hut the guilt is perhaps less theirs 
than tlieir employers' ; at any rate 
the thing hap[)ens :—The true facts 
should he rnadr huou'n in regard to 
xvham is actuaUif due I/ir credit of 
first provimt the existence of petroleum 
in this countri/. To lias .swallowed 
a to./It is more or less~d' cerlainlu 
more than less—a stundardizetl pro¬ 
duct. More has swallowed a more./ 
Althouith the latter urre mTra7/(7?n- 
in^lp sujiertor in numhcr.s, the former 
had the advantage of bcimt under one 
cinitrol, cb that t>f \ tipoleun himself. 
That has swallowed a that ; the full 
form would be ‘A that control the 
control of’, ^vhi(•h gi\es ‘A that 
that of’; tnit this cannibal may 
perhaps be thought to have eon- 
Kumed rather himself than another 
of iiis kind. The less said about the 
method the i}isur;>eiits xcere bcino 
(halt With in all loo iiuioif cases the 
better. lit ij;iy swallowed an in 


since ‘ to deal with the insurgents 
this method ’ is not English, though 
‘ this ^vay ’ \s./The Council of the 
League shall dircet the Members of 
the Leagt/e as to xchieh combatant i.s 
to be applied the Decree of Non- 
intercourse. To has swallowed a fo, 
as its way is when employed by 
AS-/0 writers. 

cannon, l. For pltiral sec Col¬ 
lectives 2. 2. .As tlie natural name 
for the thing, c. is [lassing out of use 
A giving place to gun, whii'li is now 
the regular word cNcejit w'hcn con¬ 
text makes it ambiguous. 

canon, canyon. The second is re¬ 
commended. Pron, kii'nyon. 
canorous. Sec Poetictsms. 
cant. For meaning A use, see 
Jargon. 

cantatrlce is usually pronounced as 
Italian (-eeha), sometimes ns French 
(-cs) ; singer should lie preferred 
when it is not misleading ; other 
Englisli substitutes, as songstress, 
female .singer, arc seldom tolerable ; 
but see Femini.ne designations. 

canto. PI. -os ; .see -o(i',)s G, 
canton(ment). The noun canton ia 
usually kantd'n, sometimes ka'nton. 
Tlie verb is in civil use kfuito'n. but 
in military u.sc generally kantdo'n. 
The noun cantonment, which is 
military only, is generally konttTb'n- 
iiirnt. 

canvas(s). The material is best 
spelt ; so also the verl) inoaning 
to line Ac. witli e. ; for the plural of 
the noun, A for canvas{s)cd Ac, in 
this sense, see -s-, -.ss-. The verb 
meaning to discuss, ask votes, Ac., 
lias always -ss ; so also the noun 
meaning tiu* priu-i-ss vtc, of can¬ 
vassing in this sense'. 

caoutchouc. Pronomiec kow'chdok. 
capercailye, -Izie. 'I'lic best spelling 
is the lirst, with pronunciation 
kAperka'lyl. 

capitalize, -ization, -ist. Accent the 
first, not tlie second s\llables ; see 

UlA'ESSlVE ACCF.NI', 

capsizal. See -al ; capsize ia noun 
as well as \ erb. 
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captloDi in the sense title or heading 
(‘ chiefly used in U.S.’—OED), is 
rare in British use, & might well be 
rarer. 

carabineer, carbine. Though car¬ 
bine has displaced carabine, the -a- 
rcmains in The Carabineers as the 
name of a regiment; cf. VVelcu, 

carafe is, apart from its use in 
Scotland, chiefly a Genteelism for 
water-botlle, 

caravanserai, -sera, -sary. The 
first spelling (pronounce -ri) is the 
best. 

carbolic, carbonic. The first is the 
spelling lor the disinfectant, the 
second for the poisonous gas. 
carcass, -ase. The -ss form stands 
first in the OED. 
careful. See -eb & -est 4. 

Careless repetition. See Re¬ 
petition OF WORDS & SOUNDS, 
caret. Pronounce kaTet. 
cargo. PI. -oes ; see -o{e)s 1. 
caricature. See burlesque. 
caries is a Latin singular meaning 
decay ; pronounce kar'iez. 
carillon. Pronounce kaTiIyon, or 
as in French words. 

cark(ing). The verb is practically 
obsolete, & the adjective, surviving 
only as a meaningless epithet of 
care, should be let die too. 

camellan. See cornelian. 
carol makes -Her, -Iting, &c. ; sec 

-LL-, -L-. 

carotid. Pronounce kar6'tld ■ 
False quantity, ’ 

carousal. See -al ; carouse is itself 
a noun, 

cai^et. For on the c. (under dis¬ 
cussion) see Gallicisms ; a disad¬ 
vantage peculiar to the phrase is 
that the sense required for c., viz 
tablecloth, is obsolete. 

carriageable. For such formations 

see -ABLE 4. 

carry. For inflexions see Verbs in 

-IE &c., 6. 

Carry, -le. See -ey, -ik, -y. 
carte, quart(e), in fencing. The 
first spelling, still the commonest 
except in technical books folIowinB 

13fil 


French authorities, should be pre¬ 
ferred if only as keeping the pro¬ 
nunciation right. 

carte blanche, carte-de-visite. Sec 
French words. 

cartel, in the old senses, is pro¬ 
nounced kar'tl ; in the new sense of 
manufiiclurcrs’ com hi dm t ion it re¬ 
presents German Karteli^ A is often 
so spelt; it m.ay therefore be ex¬ 
pected to accent the last sylhildc for 
some time at least. The manu¬ 
facturers’ c. is a eontrai’t between 
independent establishments regulat¬ 
ing the amount of output for each, 
& in certain cases also the prices 
{Enc, lirit.) ; cf, trust. 

carven is a Revival, not having 
been used between the IGth & 18 th 
ce. 

caryatid. Pronounce kit r lift id. 
case. There is perhaps no single 
word so freely rcsortetl to as a 
trouble-saver, & conscciiicntly re¬ 
sponsible for so much flaliby writing. 
The following extract from a legal 
treatise, in which the individual 
uses are comparatively justifiable, 
shows how' the word now sli[)s off 
the pen even of ;in cdueated 
writer ;— In the majorUtf of cc. where 
reprisals have been the object, the 
blockade has been in.'ilituted by a 
single State, ivhile in rc. of inter¬ 
vention several poivers have taken 
part; this is not, however, neces¬ 
sarily the c. 

To obviate the suspicion of an 
intolerant desire to banish it from 
the language, let it be admitted that 
case has plenty of legitimate uses, as 
in :— If 1 were in your c. ; A bad 
c, of blackmailing ; / am only 

putting a c. ; Circumstances alter 
cc. ; In c. of fire, give the alarm ; 
Take brandy with you in c. of need ; 
The plaintiff has no c. ; What suc¬ 
ceeds in one c. may fait in another ; 
Never overstate your c. ; Tariff- 
reform is in bad c. ; In no c. are you 
to leave your post ; It would be 
excusable for a starving man, but that 
was not your c. ; There are seven cc, 
of cholera. 
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The ])a(l uses arc due sometimes to 
the lazy impulse to pet the hepiniiinp 
of a seiitetice down iV to let ttie rest 
work itself out as it inav, A' some- 
times to a jierverted taste for lonp- 
windedtiess, I’l.iueutiAsis, or Ei,i:- 
OANT VAIMATION. It Will he SCetl 
that in the ense of, the uorst offender, 
ran often he simply struck out 
(hraekets are used to show this), &. 
often avoitle<i hy the most tritlinp 
ehanpe, such as the omission of 
another word (also hraeketed). i^Iany 
e Nam I lies are piven, in the |iot>e that 
any writer wlio has insfieeled the 
mis-shapen brood may refuse to 
firitip more of them ftdo the world : — 
Olfler r(Vo/er.¥ a ill, ol Icfist (in (ftc c, 
of) thm’ *iifn (iblan all ten- 

rfjifrrf Dial iltc anlhori^ have 
* • ./Hi* hfix tiSiul Ihts ff heff^TC 

?‘ti (thf c. of} ' The (Ituace \/ 

I hill ifadd C(if(f\d \n a^mclin^d 

;;rf\sv he showed in (the r. of} 

fo tiohfi Dfuien ^/In the 
cc, aboic notni. :chen lieo or more 
of the xfime snhjfct 67 Ihc 
author e.rj.s‘/, the comparison of the 
tuo nsuallif suffices (o shoxv hoie little 
vampinu (here is in (the c. of) the 
latter./(In the r, of) Pericles (, the 
plop) is omit let!, (h, the e, of) e'i stars 
soltl .stn}>hf (thrif) were made smaller./ 
(In the c. of i>ureri/ his) juime. aviS 
ficst menitoued in cottrH\rion with 
liibtc translation in J72'J (Survey's)./ 
In the latter e. lines ivcre laid doxvn 
out (tn the e. of) the ponderous rao/or- 
nis machine (it) runs . . . (/„) Mj. 
Jtnnnsi <iould(\s c. he) was, like Miss 
llesha Slrclton, mistaken for a rela¬ 
tive./In cirri/ c, e.rccpt that of France 
(he jufreuse has been more rapid (han 
r. of the Fniled Kinstdom 

i tPi n7'''7 '''■■'■'■I’' ! "■> 

• i'^.)./ I hott/th ihIs sort of (hino 
Uhe^i* sent!menl m 

wJ r, ‘‘'ir"' "" Ullra, 

J (Ao poet exJii flits less) (ff 

«u ^■’ '' valuable 

Jrt-books (whreii is more valuahle 


to him than).//-Iff those tears uhirh 
inundated Lord Ifui’h CVn7‘.¥ head 
icerc dry in the e. of Mr Harold Cox 
(dry for Mr).///j the iu.s7fi»ee.v under 
notice, except in the c. of Jiraddetl, 
there Jcu? no disposition to treat the 
lightlij./In no c. does the 
leritcr of anij one of ihc four (iospcls 
ftivc his own name (None of the four 
evangelists gives),/(/a) main/ (cc. 
the) an.swers lacked core. He has 
large interests in t’uriwu.s’ joinl-stoek 
enterprises, tf-, I'u cc,, po.s‘.s‘e.s'.s'e,¥ a scat 
on ihc hoard (<fc sits on the )>oar<l of 
some of these),//?! 7/0 one r. did the 
Liberals xein a seat./liven in the 
]>ureli/ Celtic areas onbf in two or 
three cc. do ihc first bishops hear 
Celtic 7io77ie.¥ (only two or three of 
ttic first bishops bear)./7Viei/ in all 
public e.!'(77/!jueii/o7j.s’ actintl teachers in 
iTfTij c* be (issociutcd leith the Uuiver^ 
Allies (teachers be always associatc'd), 
/hi maiuj (cc. of} lar/i,chj frcqjicntcil 
as 77iivf/j dust as this mat/ 
/jr c.rtrue/ed nm/ week./Uis historical 
pictures xccrc (in mani/ cc.) masterly 
{.Many of his)./7fj this d' other cc., 
such (IS coal, the tcorld is living on its 
cajnlal (Wh.'it, eo;d a ease V wc cry 
it^merey; we took it fora fuel). 

I lie 1 M.i.CAN T vaiu ATioN'ist, as wa.s 
imi>lie(l above, is in clover with ffi.ve ; 
it IS pro\'id(ML in instance, witli one 
of those <l(>ut>les that lie loves to 
juggle with, A be the case cnat)lcs 
him to show his superiority to the 
Common nmrtal ^vho \vouhi tamely 
repeat a verb ; we conclude with 
a lew of his vagaries :—,rl///! 0 »g/f tn 
eight cc, the fennre of office of members 
had c.rpircd, tn (rery instance the 
outgoing member had been re-elected./ 
Jhnnderstorms luar in seirral cc. 
occurred, <{- in most instances they 
Inwe occurred at night./In thirty-txco 
r Liberal candidates in the 

Jnid, d' in ebi'cn tnstanecs .Soctufist^ 
supply the third candidate./There are 
four ec. in xvhieh old screen-work is 
still to be found in Middlesex churches, 
«■ not one of the.se instances is .so 
much as named./We gather that he 
remained xvhat his preidous record had 
led ti.s to anticipate ivouid be the c. 
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(anticipate that he would remain)./ 
This Conference voili^latj a foundation 
broader safer than has hitherto been 
the c. (been Iaid)./7f 15 not often 
tL'orth while harking back to a single 
performance a fortnight old; but this 
IS not the c. with the lAtcrary Theatre 
Club's production of Salome (but it 
is worth wliile). 

casein. Pronounce ka'sHn. 

Cases, l. Gcncrai. 2. The status 
of case. 3, Specimens of case mis¬ 
takes. 4. Temptations. 

1. General. The sense of case is 
not very lively among English- 
speakers because, very few wortls 
having retained distinguishable case- 
forms, it is much more often tlian 
not needless to make up one’s mind 
what case one is using for the pur¬ 
pose of avoiding solecisms. Mis¬ 
takes occur cliicfly, though not only, 
W'ith (a) the few words liaving case- 
forms, mostly personal pronouns, 
& (b) the relative pronouns. Ac¬ 
cordingly, necessary warnings, w'ilh 
illustrations & discussion, are given 
in the articles i, mk, he, she, we, 
us, they, who I, 2, THAT REU. 
PROx. 5, & W'liAT 3 j <Sr to these niay 
be a*ldcd he 0, let, & than, which 
words are apt to deceive weak 
grammarians. To those warnings 
the reader is referred for practicTd 
purposes, & the i)resent article can 
be devoted to a confession of faitli 
in case as an enduring fact, a mis¬ 
cellaneous collection of quotations 
showing that it cannot quite be 
trusted to take care of itself, & a 
glance at the conditions that make 
mi.stakcs most likely. 

2. 'I'lie status of ease. Is ease 
then, a notion permanently valuable 
& inevitably present, or can we, & 
may we as well, rid our minds of It V 
We know that grammarians are 
often accused, & indeed often guilty, 
of fogging the minds of Ivnglish 
children w'ith terms & notions that 
are essential to the undcrst.'inding of 
Greek & Latin syntax, but have no 
bearing on llnglish. Wc know that 
the w'ork done by the classical case- ^ 


endings lias been in large part trans¬ 
ferred in English to two substitute's : 
the differeiiee between tiie nomina¬ 
tive & the aeeu.sative (or subject A 
object) lOiiglisli indicates mainly bv 
the oriler in which it airangcs its 
words ; A: the dative, alilative, loca¬ 
tive, & such eases, it rephucs hv 
various prepositions. Wc know that 
Englisli had once ease-forms for 
nouns as well as prtuiouns, A that 
nevertheless it found them of so 
little use that it has let tbein all 
disappear. Wc know tliat, if the 
novelists are to be trusted, the un¬ 
educated liiid the ease-endings even 
of pronouns .sujiertliimis ; ‘ .Me A' 

my mate likes ends ’ said tlie 
rutlian w)io di\’ided the rolypoly 
between himself A his ally A left 
their guest the hiatus ; be' bad no 
use for 7, even wJieii the jilaec to be 
Idled was that whieli belongs to the 
subject, A the instinct of ease, if it 
exi.sls untaught, might haw been 
expected to act. ^Ve know, lastlv, 
that not everyone who has harnt 
grammar enough to qualify as 
journalist or novelist is quite safe on 
his eases wlicn tiic test is a little 
more severe than in Me tC rnif male. 

Is the ujisiiot that case is moribund, 
that our remaining ease-forms are 
doomed to extinction, that there is 
behind tJiem no essential notion or 
instinct of case itself, that no fuss 
whatever need be made about the 
matter, that the articles of whieb 
a list was given above aie nmeb ado 
about nothing, A that the right 
policy is to let the memory of ease 
lade away as soon as we eaii agree 
whctlier 7 or me, she or her, ivho or 
whom, is to lie the survivor of its 
pair? Possi bly it is ; Suij.ju.\(Tivi:s 
are nearly dead ; case loo may be 
mortal ; but that light to a linish 
between 7 A me A the otlur 
will be a lengthy affair, A for as long 
as it lasts the invisible cases will 
have their visible <'ham[>ioiis to 
muster round. Meanwhile let me 
confess iny faith that case visible A 
invisible is an essential of the Kng- 
lish language, A that the right 
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policy is not to welcome neglect of 
Its rules, but to dcmiind that in the 
novels <fc the newspapers, frotn which 
most of us inil)ibe our standar<is of 
language, they should be observed. 

3. Speritueus of case mistakes. 

A. Three years of diniJiff are a pre- 
liininory for he tvho zvould defend bis 
fello'iVs./Shoidd not a Christian corn- 
tniinily receive tvith open arms he who 
comes out into the xcorld xvith clean 


hands d* a clean heart ?/They came 
to fight in order to pick up the ehaC 
lenge of he who had said ' Our future 
lies on the water'./lint it is the 
rvhiinsieal pcrpiexitif of Americans 
conteinplating the appearance of Lon¬ 
don that provides he who guides ivith 
most amusement. 

n. 1 saxv a young girl gazing about, 
some-what oiien-mouthed ct confused, 
xvhnm I guessed (eorrcctly) to be she 
whom I hud come to meet./It is not 
lihely that other d* inferior xvorhs xverc 
done at the .same time by an impostor 
pretending to he he,/ 

('. One comes round again to the 
of l\fnil —he, too, a cosnio- 
polituu like (loefhe./lt is sad to look 
III Vfiin for a j)cramhulaff)r tn .Vi/r.vf- 
maids H ulh, d* to discover only one 
solilunj person, d- he u sentry, on the 
steps of the .Albert Memoritd, 

Ih Lye hath u<\t seen, nor ear heard, 
neither lun'e entered into the heuri of 
man, the things 7e/nWj Cod hath pre¬ 
pared for them th(d love him./Yet the 
coal jv there tn abumlant yiiantilies, 
(t there t.v nothing the world wants 
so much or can he (lisi)ensed teith 
such handsome profit to those ivho 
profitici^ j 7 . 


K. Ity that time Mr Macdonald xv 
be \u posse.ssiou of the derision of I 
Cousemitive Tarty, tf- ,/ u'i7/ thru 

y\r he A his advjsers to take a d 
cision. 

K l>ei (iilberi'sfiiiurc xvife be who 
she may. 

4. I eniptation.s. The groups in tl 
last section exemplify the cotHlittcu 
la jmt one off one’s guard A su 
f^est a wrung ease, h'irst in fr 
<|ueney & deadliness comes tl 
personal pronoun in u place re<niiri: 


the objective case followed by a 
relative that must be subjective, 
when there is a temptation to regard 
he-xvho or they-who as a single word 
that surely cannot need to have the 
(luestion of case settled twice over 
for it ; & hazy notions of something 
one has heard of in classical gram¬ 
mar called relative attraction per¬ 
haps induce a comfortable feeling 
that one ^vill he safe whether one 
writes he or him. That is a delusion ; 
neither relative attraction nor in¬ 
verse attraction (the right term here) 
is a name to conjure witli in modern 
English grammar, though the text- 
b()oks can muster a Sliaksperian & 
iMiltonic example or two ; in modern 
grammar they are only polite names 
for elementary blunders. All the 
A cxamjiles sliouhl have him instead 
of he. 

'1 he next temptation is to assume, 
perliaps from often hearing It is me 
corrected to It is I, that a sulijcctive 
ease cantuit lie wrong after tlie verb 
to be. lJut in the li examples it is 
not to be that decides the case of he 
& she ; it is whom tk. impostor, & her 
A' him nmsL be substitutc<l. 

It is liarii not to symputliize with 
the victims of the next trap—apjio- 
sitions such as those of the C ex¬ 
amples, ‘ Him, too, a cosmopolitan 

& him a sentry do sou ml as if one 
was airing one s knowledge of tlie 
concords. \VclI, perhaps it is better 
to air one's knowledge than one's 
Ignorance of them ; but the escape 
Irom both i.s to he found in evading 
the pronoun {another cosmopolitan, 
or also a eosmopoUtun) or sueri(icing 
the apposition (d- he was a sentry). 

I he invisibility of ease in nouns 
tempts Us to try sometimes whether 

ley may not be made to serv'c two 
inasters. In the verse from Corui- 
thians that stands lirst in D, things 
tas to ser\'o scen-d‘-heard as object, 
& hmr entered as subject. 1 Cor, ii. 9 
IS the n ferenee, & a glanec at the 
lt.\ . shows, with its xvhich in italics, 
that the Kevisers did not regard its 
griimiiiar ns passable. 1'he second 
1) example has the peculiarity Xt 
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the word whose case is in question, 
viz thatf not only has no distin¬ 
guishable cases, but is not on show 
at all ; but the sentence is ungram¬ 
matical unless it is inserted twice— 
nothing that the world wants so viuch^ 
or that can be dispensed. 

Another trap is the compound 
subject or object ; when instead of 
a single pronoun there are a pronoun 
& a noun to be handled, the case 
often goes wrong where if the pro¬ 
noun bad been alone there would 
have been no danger. Even the 
divider of the rolypoly, who can 
easily be bcliev'cd to have said Hie 
& my mate likes, would never have 
said Hie likes ; still less could wc 
have had in the E example It wilt 
be for he to take. 

The F example is a little more 
complicated, but of a kind that not 
infrequently presents itself. The 
temptation is to look before & after, 
& doubt in which direction the 
governing factor is to be found. We 
first, perhaps, put aside the error of 
supposing that be requires a sub- 
ective, i.e. te/io, & remember that 
et puts wife in the objective, which 
raises a presumption that the same 
case will follow, i.e. whom ; but then 
it perhaps occurs to us that the part 
to be played by who{m) is that of 
complement to may (be), which 
ought to be in the same case as she. 
In this difhculty the last resource is 
to write the sentence in full, Let 
(Gilbert's wife be her who she may be- 
& the insertion of the omitted her 
having provided the first be with the 
objective complement that it re¬ 
quires, we find ourselves able to 
write who as the subjective com¬ 
plement required by the second be ; 
who is in fact the grammatical 
English ; cf, whoever. 

casino. PI. -0.9 ; see -o(e)3 c. 
cast, vb. See Eoumai. words. 
cast(e). Caste is sometimes wrongly 
written for cast in certain senses less 
obviously connected with the verb 
c^t —mould, type, tendency, hue, 
®c. The confusion is the more 


natural since cast was formerly the 
prevalent spelling for the hereditary 
class also ; but the words arc now 
differentiated, & cast is the right 
form in such contexts as :— reflec¬ 
tions of a moral c., heroines of such 
a c., a yuan of the c. of Hooker db 
lifter, my mind has a melancholi/ c., 
his countenance was of the true Scot¬ 
tish C., a strongly individual c. of 
character, their teeth have a yellowish c. 

caster, -or. The word meaning 
pepperbox Ac., & swivelled chair- 
wheel, should be coster, meaning 
literally throw'er, A veerer, from the 
ordinary A an obsolete sense of cast ; 
but -or, jirobably due to conl'usion 
with other castors, is now usual. 

cast Iron used as a noun (c. i, is 
more brittle) should be w'ritten as 
two separate words ; cast-iron is the 
attributive or adjectival form (u 
c.-i. bracket) ; see Hyphens. 

Cast-iron idiom. Uetucen idiom 
A Analogy a secular con diet is 
waged. Idiom is con.servative, 
standing in the ancient ways, insist¬ 
ing that its property i.s sacrosaiut, 
permitting no jot or tittle of altera¬ 
tion in llie shape of its plirases. 
Analogy is progressive, bent on 
extending liberty, demanding better 
reasons t han use A wont for rcsjieet i ng 
the established, maintaining that tlic 
matter is what matters A the form 
can go hang. Analogy perpetually 
wins, is for ever successful in recast¬ 
ing some piece of the cast iron ; Idiom 
as iicrpctually renews the light, A 
turns to defend some other object 
of assault. ^ A\c aim to jjrovc it*, 
‘This is claimed to be the he.st ‘ They 
are oblivious to hardshij) ‘ I doubt 
that it ever happened ‘ In order that 
the work can proceed ‘ He is re¬ 
garded an honest man ‘A hardly won 
vjclory‘ With a view of estnblishin" 
himself’—all these, says Idiom, arc 
outrages on English ; correct them, 
please,to: We aim at proving it,They 
claim that this is the best. They are fii- 
sensible to bardshij), I doubt whether 
it ever happened, In order that the 
work may (be able to) proceed, He is 
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rcfinrdtvJ «.v an honest man, A hard 
won viet*»ry. With a view tn estab¬ 
lishing himself. But why ? retorts 
Analofiy ; is not to aim the same 
as to (Ifsign ? is not to daim to 
represent ? does not oblivions mean 
insensible ? is not to doubt to he. 
uneonvinecd ? would not so that 
eonvey the same as i/j order that ? 
is Hot regarding cousider'wvg V is not 
*Iy the adverbial ending;, tt is not 
non to be modified by an adverb ? 
A', if in I'H’re oj is Kn^lish, why 
should Xi'ith a rjere of be unKnt’Iisb ? 
Away with sueh hair-splittin;^s & 
pedantries ! when one wt)rd is near 
enough to another to allow me to 
use either, I propose to neyleet your 
small rcftulafioris for the a[)j)urteu- 
anees projier to caeh. 

Not that Analoity, A' those wliorn it 
ittfluenees, are offenders so deliberate 
A' eonseions as tliat aeeount mif,dit 
seem to imply ; thev treat regard 
like rnnsider not heeaiise they choose 
to llout tlie differenee that Idiom 
observes, but beeausc it com<‘s 
natural to them to disreifard dis- 
tinetionsthat they have not noticed. 
In Anai.ocv 2 j( jj.jj. poinj,.,! 

out that it has very ini|iorlant 
nmetions to perform ajiait from 
^vayun” its war upon Idiom ; A' 
therefore the admission that this 
book IS wholly partisan in that war 
need not he interpreted as a eoii- 
demnation of analo/jv always A' 
everywhere ; the Analoyry that wars 
against Idiom is unsound or hastv 
or ineomplete analogy, ^ ^ 

The east-iroll 1^1(11^0 of idiom mav 
now be ]| ustrat.al by a few plirases 
fehorteiietl down to the utmost, iil 
'vhieh some change that to the eve 

of reason see,us of slight in.pcirt am 

'''' <onverted Kiiglisl, into soine- 

u ford ; ( ontented himself bvsavim^ • 

‘ t»-on was materinllv enhan'erd' \Vo 
yi erfauad him to ilinnei- ; Tru-d to 
fyherit on to me ; Follow events at 
/omd : Ust the last sla 1,7 
;v<.rsc than the first ; Is p, 

• great uirasure true; Had everv 
in doing it ; a fact of which 


be took every opportunity ; Am not 
privileged with bis friemisbip ; Has 
been promoted to captain ; The re- 
sent me nt I feel to this Bill ; We 
must rise equal ti, the occasion ; 
Fell sheerhj down ; I c:iimot state he 
was present ; Stood me in sjilcndid 
stead ; (biests came by the liuiulrcds ; 
It was not long until be called. 
Discussion or actual (jiujlations for 
these lapses will be found under the 
words italieizcd ; A' a few articles 
that have sjieeial bearing on the 
present subjert arc ; .m.m ; claim • 
i)ouisT{ri'L) ; i-act ; FmuAV ; in 
oKi>i:it THAT ; om.ivious ; ri.r.A- 

St Itl‘. , I’fll.l'KIl ,j ■ III-’(JAIII) 2 J IIL- 
SOUT ; SUCH 1 ; 1 HAT CONJ. 2 * 

L nipio.matic -i.v ; A: vikw. 

castle. See Phoxi;xciath)n, Silent 
t. C. in ihe uir is Knglish j c in 
Spain is a Hallicism. 
castrate. .See -ataiu.m. 
casuistic(al). The t)FI) luis four 
quotations for each form; of the 

■'5,,*'’”''* 1*^7^ ’‘Iter tlian the 
1th e., of the -ieal four only one ; 

rom which it would seem that-ic is 
tlie modem elioiec ; see -K'(al). 

catachresis. See Thch.vical tkk.ms. 
catacomb, Bronounec -dm. 
catalectic. See Tkchnu al ti'.rm.s. 

catamaran. OEI) puts first khto- 
nmra ri. 

catarrh should not be use<] for cold 

fV .''7^ good r<’asoii ; sec Woukinc; 
tV srvi.isH wo nos. 

catchup. Sec icr.Tcnrr. 

tiscd by no-one 
^ _ ' i-s nut prcimred to slate (1) that 
H docs imt mean elass. A- (2) that he 
nows the difference between the 

srvi isii 

t'^iirn's ^’‘^I’L’LAiuziiu tkchni- 

•'> ‘Ij'c Ac. Spell 
1 r A- pronounce ka'ter ; for the 
ottn r names see t'lNgiii.- 

<.'anM *-V Homan- 

Ih'it ^*7^ o Use ( . by itself in a sense 
‘ t all but Ihemselves; 

liot It is not open to a Protestant to 
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use it instead of Roman-Catholic 
without implying that his own 
Church has no right to the name of 
C. Neither the desire of brevity (as 
in the C. countries) nor the instinct 
of courtesy (as in / am not forgetting 
that you are a C.) should induce any¬ 
one who is not Konian-C. to oriut 
the Roman-. 

catholic(al)ly. Both forms are rare, 
& consequently no differentiation 
has been established ; a catholichj & 
a catkolicalltj minded person may 
mean cither one of wide sympathies 
&c. or one inclined to Catholicism. 

catsup. See icETciiur. 
cattle. See CoLMcern'ES 3. 
ca(u)ldron. Spell with the u. 
cause. The main cause of the higher 
price of meat in France is due to the 
exclusion of foreign cattle. The main 
cause is the cxciusion ; the price is 
due to the exclusion ; out of two 
rights is made a wrong. See Hazi¬ 
ness for this type of blunder ; with 
reason it is still commoner than with 
cause, 

cause cel^bre, causer] e, causeuse. 

Sec Kkencii wouds. 

causerie. See Technical teems. 
causeway, causey. Either form is 
correct, the first being not a false 
spelling of the st'cond, but a shorten¬ 
ing of causey-tcay. Causeway, how¬ 
ever, has so far ousted causey (except 
in some local names) that those who 
use the latter arc naturally taken for 
pedants protesting against an error 
that is, after all, not an error ; sec 
IJlIJACTJCISM. 

caveat. l*ronounce ka'vliit, & see 
False ouantitv. 

cavlar(e). Spelling & sound have 
varied greatly ; the pronunciation 
kivlar', & the corresponding spelling 
caviar, arc recommended, 

cavil makes -Iter, -Uing, &c. ; see 

cayman, cal-. Spell with y. 

-C-, -CK-, When a word ending in 
C has a sullix beginning with a vowel 


added to it, the hard e is ])rcserv*cd 
before the native sufiixes -ed, -er, 
-ing, & -y, by the addition of k 
^mimiched, l/ivouacher, (rajjichmg, 
panichy), but not before the classieai 
sullixcs -ian, -ism, -ist. -itv, -ize 
(musician, criticism, jtublicist, elec¬ 
tricity, catholicize). 

cease is rapidly giving way to slop, 
as cast has given way to throzv ; it is 
no longer the word that presents 
itself first ; we substitute it fur slop 
v^'licn we want our language to lie 
dignified ; it is now poetic, rhetori¬ 
cal, formal, or old-fashioned, tliough 
not sullieiently so to lia\e such 
labels attached to it in dictionaries. 
No cflort sliould be made to keep 
words of tins kind at work ; they 
should be allowed to go into Inmour- 
able ret irement, frtun which the 
poets A't be rhetoricians can summon 
tbcni at necfl ; the man vvbo says be 
is going to c. xi’or/; is, unless the state¬ 
ment has a rhetorical importance, 
merely pompous. See Formal 
vvonns. 

-ce, -cy. Among the hundreds of 
words corresi>oiiding to actual or 
possible adject i%TS or nouns in -ant 
or -cut, large numbers now present 
no choice of form : no-one h(*sitales 
bclM'eeii avoidance, forbearance, ud- 
mittancr, magnificence, coincidence, 
or intelligence, &; a form in -ey ; nor 
between buoyancy, constancif, vacan¬ 
cy, agency, decency, or cogency, & 
a form in -w, jiut about large 
numbers also it may easily bapiien 
that one has doubts which is the 
right lorin, or whether one is as gooii 
as the other, or whether both exist 
but in different senses : persistence 
or persistency ? freyuency or fre- 
yuence ? emergency or emergence ? 

\Vlien there is doul)t about a word 
not given in its place in this book, 
& again when one is given without 
further comment than See -ce, -cy, 
it is to be presumed that ('ither -(-e 
or -cy may be used ; but three 
generalities may be added. First, 
that short words favour -cy, & 
longer ones -ce ; it was not by de- 
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sipn, but by a significant accident, 
that all the -cy words given above 
as havitig no *00 alternatives were 
nietrijal rnatches for buoijanc^f. 
Secondly, tliat many words tend to 
use the -ce form in the singular, but 
-ciea ratlier than -cc.s in the plural, 
c.g. irrcifvnnce, but irrc/ct'flncifs. 
And tliirdly, that eii})hony often 
decides, in a particular context, for 
one or the other ending. Of the 
first ]>oint a good illustration is 
provided by/rr^nrnn/ & innocence ; 
formerly both endings were eotnmori 
for each, but now from the shorter 
adjective/rcz/i/cn/ -cc is almost obso¬ 
lete, A fnnn tite longer innocent -ey 
is an archaism preserved by Hiblc 
texts. On the second it may be 
added that worils tised eonercte Iv ifi 
the plural meaning specimens of'tbc 
quality Ac. (Intcnicncics = tnieulcrtt 
phrases, iTTchrnncica irrelevant 
points, inmlvrrlencies = acts of in¬ 
advertence) partly account for the 
peculiarity, since when there is 
d I fferen 1 1 atitm it is -cy, not -('c, that 
tends to the cone re to, as in V/ncr- 
gc/jry = event that emerges com¬ 
pared with rmcrgfnrr-the emerging. 
.And on the thir<l point convincin'^ 
examples will be found under trans¬ 
parence. 

Articles in whieh differentiation 
ittHocn the two forms is ree(trdc<l 
as existing (tr recommended arc 
consistence, dependence, cffcn'csccnce 
cmcTiience, independence, indifference 
permanence, persistence : residnicn A 
cjcellcnctf arc forms elite(ly useil in 
special senses while the -ce forms do 
the general work ; A under com- 
placency^c -cy form is r<vom- 
mended for differentiation not from 
complacence, but from complaisance. 

cedarn. See -r:N' adji-x tivi s 

forin?’'!"^; C-spring. 'I'he sVeond 
orm IS perhaps better; ef ])-tran 

uT"!- u- 

Celestial = Chiunc. i;,.-,.,,, 

namr'rr’ => "••‘''ve 

for ( hinil A' iiKiy he usf^d 

ecnously, the word is facetious onlyl 


A ranks with Polysyllabic hu¬ 
mour, 

'cello. PI. -ns ; sec -o{e)s G. Being 
now much commoner than violon¬ 
cello, it might well do without its 
apostrophe, l^r. clif-'lo, .sec Iialian, 

Celt(lc), K-. The spelling C-, A the 
pronunciation s-, are the established 
ones, A no useful purpose seems to be 
served by the substitution of k-. 

celtice, -ch. See latine. 
cenobite Ac, See coenobite, 
centenary, centennial, nn. meaning 
hundredth anniversary. Cenlenarp, 
the usual British form, has the ilis- 
a<lvantage that tlie notion of j'cars 
is not, except by modern devVlop- 
meiit, contained*in it; this, how¬ 
ever, is true also of ccnlurtf, A need 
not count for mucli. Ccnlennial, 
chiefly used (a.s a noun) in America* 
has the <lisadvantage that it gives 
a less convenient pattern for forming 
the names of liigbcr anniversaries 
on. .As those are sometimes wanted, 

it is worth wiiilc to maintain cen- 
tenarif. 

The shots made at these higher 
names often resultiiig in monstrosi- 
tes, ;v list of not intolerable forms 
is here offere<l. IHcentenary, whieh 
nnglit Itavc been ducenari/, A fer- 
(^(fdennrj/ (trccenary), nnist'bc taken 
as establislicd ; but ynatercentenaru 
A qiiinccnicnarif nee<l not. The pro- 
minemtions sentc'nuri (not sO'ntf-) 
nulc'iuni (desirable in itself for 
distinction from mUluicrif) would 

l: best, Ccntc'narv, 

' leentc nary, trreeritc'iiary, quad- 

ngc nary, quingt-'nary, sescc'nary, 

iiarv'^fMi'-nongt-'- 
'‘ar\, imlle nary. 

cenfl-, hecto- in the metric sys- 

clivision, A hedo- 
Twr- ^*y a hundred ; cf. 

I>ECA-, DEC'i-, A: K1LU-, MILLI-. 

centime. See PiiENeir wonns, 
cento. 1 I. -os, see -()(i,)s G. The 
Prommciation is sf- ; tlie word is 

h;!'"’ riiispronounced 

thf- as if Italian; the Italian is 
centonc, A the Frencli ceuton. 
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centre, center. See -re & -er ; 
for cent{e)Ting, Spelling points 4. 

century. Each c. as ordinally 
named (the 5th, 16fA, c.) contains 
oiily one year (500, 1600) beginning 
with the number that names it, & 
mnety-nine (401^99, 1501-1599) 

beginning with a number lower by 
one. Accordingly 763, 1111, 1300, 
1912, belong to the 8th, 12th, 13th, 
& 20th, €c. For the curiously difTcr- 
ent Italian reckoning, see trecento, 

-cephalic, -cephalous. Compounds 
{htdchy-, dolicho-, hydro-, &c.) accent 
tlie -ceph- of -cephalous, but the -al- 
of -cephalic. As there is no di ffcrcnce 
of meaning, however, & -ic is the 
commoner, -cephalous should be 
abandoned as a Needless variant, 

cerement is disyllabic (serm-). 
ceremonial, ceremonious, aa. Cere¬ 
monial means connected with or 
constituting or consisting of or fit 
for a cereniony (i.e. a piece of ritual 
or formality) or ceremonies {the -al 
; Q -o/ occostoti ; Jot ~cil Teasons ; 
-al costume). Ceremonious means 
full of or resulting from ceremony 
i.c, attention to forms (ivhy be so 
-ott.s ? ; -ous people ; -ous politeness). 
In these examples the termination 
not used could hardly be substi¬ 
tuted, even with change of meanin". 
But with some words -al & -ous are 
both possible, thougli not IndifTer- 
< fit , a -ous^ court is a sovereign's 
court in which ceremony is much 
observed; a -al court would be a 
judicial court set up to regulate 
ceremonies; a visitor may make 
a -ous entry into a room, but an 
army a -al entry into a town that has 
capitulated. 

cerJph. See serif. 

certes. I'ronounce ser'tCz. See 
Archaism. 

certify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IF, &.C., G. 

certitude is now restricted to the 
single sense of absolute conviction 
or feeling quite sure ; certainty can, 
but often does not, mean this also, 

& the use of c, may therefore obviate 
ambiguity. 


cerulean. See /e, (e. 
ce^ical is pronounced scrvi'kl bv 
purists, but scr vikl is conmioncr 
see on doctrinal in False quantity • 
the Batin for ncek is cervix, -ids. 


Cesarevitch or -witch, Cesarevna, 
arc the right forms for the Czar's 
eldest son that son's wife, Tro- 
nounec slz5 riwicli. C'zar(vilch is 
an obsolete title superseded bv 
Grand Duke. 


cess. For synonymy see tax. 
Ceterach. Bronouucc sc trritk. 

ceteris paribus. Fronuunce sc’trris 
pa'ribws. 

chagrin. Pronounce shagre'n. The 
pronunciation slmgri'n, used to 
avoid improbable confusion with 
shagreen, would commit us to cha- 
gnnned instead of chagrined ; sec 

-N-, -NN-. 


chagrinedly. Four syllables ; see 
-edly. 

chairwoman. See Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

chaldron. Pronounce chaw]-, 
chalet. See French words. 
chalybeate. Pronounce kali'biot. 
Cham. Pronounce kSm, 
chamade. See French w'oiids, 
chamois, in or used for c.-leather, is 
best pronounced sha'nil. 
chamomile. See camomile. 
Champaign. The OKD pronounces 
cha mpan, & rejects sharniia'n & 
sha mj)an. 

chance, n., makes ehancu ; see 

'EY & -Y. 

chance, vb, as a Kvnonym for 
happen {it chanced that . . . ; I 
chanced to meet him) stands in the 
same relation to it as cease to stop. 

chancellery, -ory, -erle. The first 
form (accented on the first syllable) 
is that preferred by the OKD. 

Change, in on Change, is not an 
abbreviation of Kxchange, & should 
liave no apostroplie. 
chantage. See F'rench words ; 
blackmail is generally preferable. 
Chanticleer. See Sobriquets. 
chanty, sh-, sailors' hauling-song. 
Spell C-, but pronounce sha- ; the 
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CHEERFUL 


anomaly is aocouritcd for by the 
supposed derivation from Frcneh 
chfinlez sing ye. 


Chap, chop, jaw or cheek. In (irk 
one's cc., fal-cc,, c.-Jailrti, both spell* 
irigs arc eoriifiion ; in Hath c., chap 
only is used, S:, in the cr. of the 
Chav licit chops only. 

chaperon. The a<l(lition of .a linal e 
is wrong. ProtiouiKa* shii'prron. 
char-a-banc is a word iti popular 
use, A: the popuhtr pronunciation 
{shi'robilMg) sliouI<l lie acre pted ; 
it the spt’lling sharnhaiiilt or at the 
least cfuirahnitc t could b(’ introduced 
too.so tnucli the better. See Fulncu 
woitiis ; the I'Toneli spelling iti the 
singular is ciiar-u-bancs. I'l. -c.s. 


character is a vahiat)le A' un[>ortant 
word \eitli several well-inarked 
senses. The worst thing that can 
ha[ipen to such a word is that it 
sltould be .set to do inrerior A com¬ 
mon w()rk, wliich, while it could he 
more .suitably done by meaner ^^■o^ds. 
has to be (lone so often th.at the 
nobler word is cheap('ned by famil- 
iarit\. (hariK'tcTt like case Ar other 
good words, now occurs a hundred 
1 1 rues as a mere clement in 


rntiASis for once that it bears any of 
Its independent senses. The average 
writer can perhap.s not be expected 
to abstain from the word for the 
word's sake ; but, if he realizes lliat 
at the same moment that he degrades 
the word Ite is making his senteiu'e 
ccble and turgid, he will abstain 
Irom It for his own sake. A few 
-slightly classified examples of the 
abuse are therefore added. 

(u) IS used with adj(Ttivcs as 
a substitute for an ahstract-nouii 
termma ion, ./y, i—Thc 

\<'r!/ full c. of the slaiie-directiom 

r f' • ‘ fullness)./On 

wem/uf of its c\, Curitif tb A^e 

j^hcT s xvhiskij is a xvhiskij'that iv?U 
^rce xeiih t,ou (lightness. Hut lliis 
s the kind of literature in whieli 
‘'»K*h Idioms are most exeusahle). / 
amoved by any considcTation of (be 
cb ancient r. of the fabric 
(uniqueness A antirpiitv). 


(b) A sim})Ie adjective x is watered 
into of a x character ; the right 
water for such solutions, which arc 
bad in themselves when not neces¬ 
sary, is kind ; but the sinqile adjee- 
ti \’0 is usually possible: — ICmploy- 
mrnt of a patriotic e, (])atriotic em¬ 
ployment)./77iere is no 
ment of a chronic e. in Cermany./ 
The attention xvhich they receive is of 
a greatly improved c./Uis injiitcnce 
must h({vc been of a very strong c. to 
persuade her./The nuinher of mis- 
/innts IS inconsiderable ; ice have 
noticed oidy one of a disconcerting c. 
(kind ; or one that need be disi'on- 
eei ting).//ho/zacn/.v of the e, in yues- 
ban (of this kind ; or such payments), 

character, characteristic. For 

synonymy see sic;n. 
char(e). Tlie form chare (jiart. 
chartngt pron. -al-) is said by tlie 
Ol’il) to be the usual one. 'I'his is 
(lolllit fill even now. A; the im’ariable 
A' commoner ehanvoman is at any 
rate sure to eslablisli char, charrinfi, 
before long. ® 

charge d aflaires. Sec Funxen 

WOIUJS. 

charivari. I^ronotmec sliar^ivar’I. 
charlatan Ac. Pronounce sh-. 
Charles's wain. For -s’s see 
I’ossr.ssivK I't’zzi.ns 1 . 

... . Iu>r tlit“ noun in literary 
cnlicisni see I/iiKUAitv ciUTics^ 

WOlU)S* 

chartreuse. See Fitr.xcii wijiuis. 
chasse, chasse, chassis. Sec Fni-xcii 

^V()1U>S. 

chasten. See Puoxvxci.atiox. 
Silent t. 

chastise is lu'vcr siadt with z ; see 

chateau, chauffeur, chaussure. See 
'iti.Nc'u wonn.s ; A*, for chateaux or 
chateaus, -x. 

cheap(Iy), See T'Xii>iom.\tic -i.y. 
check (draff on bank). See ciinqUE. 
checker. S('c cnnQUKu. 

(check)mate. Alafe is the usual 
oriii ill chess', A: checkmate in 
ligurative use. 

cheerful, cheery, 'Die latter has 
referenee chic II y to externals— 
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CHINAMAN 


voioc, appearance, nranner, &c* 
Resignation may be cheerful with¬ 
out being cheery ; & a person may 
have a cheerful, but hardly a cheery, 
Bj)irit witlvout his neighbours’ dis¬ 
covering it. The cliecrful feels & 
perhaps shows contentment, the 
cheery shows & probably feels it. 
For cheerful see -eu £: -est, 4. 

chef, chef-d’OBUvre. Sec Fuencii 

WOIIDS. 

chemist &c., chy-. Che- is now esta¬ 
blished, though chymifit is still some¬ 
times seen over drug-shop windows, 

cheque, though merely a variant of 
c/iCcA’, is in Rritisli usage clear!v & 
usefully differentiated from it with 
the sense bank-draft, chech being 
chiefly American in this sense, 

chequer, checker. The first spelling 
js very much commoner for both the 
noun & the verb, 

cherub, cherubic. Cherub has pi. 
cherubim chiefly when the Cherubim 
are spoken of as a celestial order ; 
chcTubxttts is wrong j in figurative 
use cherubs is usual. Cherubic (see 
-B-, -BB-) is pronounced -ubb-. 


ches{t)nut. Spell with & pronounce 
without the t. 

chevalier d Industrie. See FjtExcn 
wonns. 


chevaux de frlse. See Fiiencu 
woitiis. Cheval dc Jrise is now rare; 
chevdux de Jnse is treated either as 
Eing. or as pi. (a wall with a c.d.f,^ oi 
a wall with c.d.f.). 


chevelure. See Fren'cu wonns 
Chevy. See cmvv. 

chiaroscuro. Pronounce kvar'- 
oskoor'o. ^ 

chiasmus. See f ecuxicai, terms 
chibouk, -ouque. Pronounce eh- • 
Bpeli -A'. ’ 

chic. See Fren'cii wonu.s. 
chicane. Pronounce sh-. 
chick(en). Chicken is the original 
& still the ordinary form, chick 
serving as a diminuti\'(; & being used 
eliiefly of an uiiliatched (»r unfledged 
bird, the young of small birds, or 
(endearingly, in pi,) cbildren. For 
pi. of chicken see Collectives 4. 


chide stands to scold ns ci'.asi; to 
Stop. Ihist chid, p.p. chid{dai). 

chiefest, formerly common, is now 
felt to be an unnatural form, used 
only as an ornament, 
chiffon. See French wuitns, 
chilblain. Si> spelt ; see -1.L-, -I,. 4 
Childish, childlike. The distinction’ 
drawn is so familiar that childish is 
in some danger of being restricted 
to tile depreeiatorv use that is only 
one of its functions, while childli/,u' 
is applied outside its sjihere ; tlie 
face, fur instance, that we like [i 
cliild to have should he called not 
a childlike, but a ehildisli face ; tiie 
rule tliat childish lias a bad sense is 
too sweefiing, A- misleads. Childisit 
used of adults or their (piaiities, iVr 
childlike (vvhieli should always be so 
used), have the opjiosite implica¬ 
tions of blame & apjiroval ; childish 
means ‘ that ought to have out¬ 
grown something or to have been 
outgrown’, & childlike ‘that has 
fortunately not outgrown something 
or been outgrown'’; childish sim¬ 
plicity in an adult is a fault ; child¬ 
like simplicity is a merit ; but 
childish simplicity may mean also 
simplicily in (&' not as of) a child, 

& convey no blame ; childish en¬ 
thusiasm may be either a child's 
enthusiasm or a man's silly enthu¬ 
siasm : childlike enthusiasm is only 
that of a man who has not let his 
heart grow hard. ^ ^ 

childly. See Revivals. 
chilli is tlie right spelling for the 
capsicum jjotl (unctJimeeted with 
Chili) ; pi. chillies. 

chill(y). The form chill (as ndj.) is 
only a Liter arv wore, chilly bein(» 
that in general use. 
chimera, -aera, -tera. See /e, a-, 
Pronounee kimer'u. 

Chinaman &e. The normal uses 
arc : — ('hinaman (rarely Chinese) ; 
three ('hinnmen (sometimes C/o'/nwe) ; 
50,(J(H) ('hinese (soinelimes China¬ 
men) ; the Chinese (rarely China¬ 
men). (hinee for ('hinaman is a 
Hack-formation from ('hinese p]., 

&, being btill felt to be irregular, is 
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rare except as conscious slanf;;, but 
common in such use. 


chiropodist is a Hah dap. ism & a 
Gkntkki.ism. 

chimip(p)ing &c. See -p-, ‘pp-. 
chisel makes -lied A'C. ; sec -ll-, -l*. 
chivalry &p. The pronuiH'iation 
fib-, instead of ch-, though l)asecl on 
a mistake, is now established, A' the 
OKD places it first. Of the adjec¬ 
tives chti'filrnus & chivdlric the 
Bcciuid should be cither let die as 
a Nfkdi.kss vaimaxt or restrii'ted 
to the merely grammatical function 
of representing t he phrase of cUivalnj^ 
as in the chivalric ages. 


C(h)ive. Spell M’ith tlie h. 
chivy, che-i Tiio -i- eertaiidy givci 
the prevailing sound, A, licirig no\ 
written also more often tlian it waf 
will doubtless become the aceeiitei 
spelling before long. 

chlorine. For iironuneiation se 

iodim:. 

^loroform. The OKD pronounce 
klor 0., not khVia.. The latter, how 
ever, wliich is also comiiKin, is (sei 
I'AnsF girAXTMv) not illegiiimate. 

Chock-full is the spelling, nol 
choke-full. ” 

choir, quire. Though the first 
JIH-Iing, which goes back litth 
further than the istli e., ncithci 
hears its pronunciation on its fact 
nor rciirc.sents the French or tin 
Katin lorms well, <t is therefore in- 

restore fjuire are 
avoidtaj.'’ are best 

Choler(lc). Choler^ exec-pt when 

th^ follfrt'ferenec to 
the four liiimoiirs, is now a mere 

survi'vTd'it’ lunvvvvr, luis 

^on exts lo irascible, qiiick-tcmnercd 

; pron. kd'Icrik. i 

choliambte. Sec TKcnxu-AmFUMs 

Chop cutlet. A chop is cut f m 

c a ^ 

piece oi Z'‘r f' “ '‘'"“li 

include no bone. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


chorale. Pronounce korah'l. As to 
spelling, the -c is strictly incorrect, 
but both usual &, convenient, 
obviating confusion with the adj, 
choral ; of. i.ocai.e & morale, & see 

A L’OUTRA.N'CE, 


c(h)ord. There are two words 
chord, one of which, that used in 
Harmony, has no connexion with 
cord; the other (touch the Tight 
chord : the chord of an arc ; the 
vocal chords ; the spinal chord) is the 
same as cord, but has had its spcllint» 
corrected after the (;reek original! 
It is well to remcrnlicr that in the 
four phrases inentioneil chord means 
siinply .si ring ; but the sjK’lling cord, 
vvhich would liav'c liccn legitimate & 
avoided confusion in any of them, is 
ruled out by custom except in the 
last & possibly tlie last but one, 

chose jugco. See Fiiench words. 

been current fur 
.'Jho years (I]cn Jonson UHO), need 
not be avoiilcd as slang by tlio.,c who 
have oev'asion to use it.' 


onristcn, ,See Proxi:xciatio.x, 
-Silent t. 

Christmas, Pronounce kri'snuis : 
sec 1 I'-oxrxciATiox, Silent t. 
chronio. .Sec (.'ruTAiu,!) words. 
1 I. -0.V. see -o(i.:)s a. 

chronic in the illiterate use for bad 
intense, severe, (the weather has been 
c. ; that leas a c. fight last night), is 
■I -Sl.IPStlUD KXTl-XSiOX. S('0 POPU- 

laiuzfd ■J‘i:ch.vicamtii:s. 

scandaleuse. Sec Frencu 

•vihdv, or ch rps'alides {k risa'1 Idez) ; 

fonn*'^^*^ ">11 111 l>i-* made the only 


Chute. See siiooT. 

Chutney, -nee. Spell -neu 
chymlst Ae. See ( IIKMIST, 

vcrlZZ" ‘'V f™"* 

Ih. r -('lu/r have, if they follow 

combtf'.^r " unpleasant 

svil-it 1 t iH'ighbouring 

silts ^(inift* 

sill, shn from eniariate). 'I'he alter- 

pronunciation ilasl.m som^ 
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times recognized by the OED {e.g. 
in (usoctafton), avoids the bad sound, 
& is legitimate on the analogy of 
dCTiuncidlion^ pronuncia/ion, annun¬ 
ciation, of which all might have had, 
& the last has in annunciate, a verb 
in -dale as well as that in -ounce. 
Words in -tiation {as initiaiion) can 
perhaps hardly be treated in the 
same way, except those that, like 
negotiation, have alternative forms 
w'ith -c- for -t- ; nigcslii'shn seems 
possible, but not propisla'shn. 

cicada, cicala, cigala* The first is 
the original Latin word taken into 
English (pronounce-ka-); the second 
is Italian (-kah-) ; the third is the 
French dgale ivith termination as¬ 
similated in English to the others 
(-gah-). The first is recommended. 

cicatrice, cicatrix. The first, pro¬ 
nounced sl'katris & in pi. sl'katrlsiz, 
is the English word. The second, 
pronounced sika'trlks & in pi. sik- 
atri'sez, is the Latin in surgical & 
other scientific use, 

cicerone. Pronounce chichero'nl; 
pi. deeroni, pron, -ne. 

cl-devant. See French words, 

Clnclnnatus. So spelt, 
cinema, cinematograph, kin-. The 

cin- forms are obviously more handy 
for words destined to constant 
popular use, & should be accepted 
heartily. There is indeed very little 
in any of the objections made to 
them. The points are : (l}cork?; 
(2) the syllable accented ; & (3) the 
curtailed form of cinema. 1. English 
c for Oreek k, far from being wrong 
is normal ; ef. catholic, cenotaph, 
Circe, colon, cubic, cycle. It may be 
regrettable that, since kinetic & 
kinematic are abnormally spelt, the 
connexion of cinematograph with 
them is obscured ; but that is their 
fault, not its. 2. The vow’el sounds 
& the syllable accents will be found 
justified in the article False quan¬ 
tity. The chief objection—to mis¬ 
placing in sl'nima the stress of the 
Greek kine'rna—falls to the ground 
when it is remembered that driema 
is not the Greek word kinema at all. 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


but a Curtailed form of cinemato¬ 
graph, whose second syllable is 
bound to be -nl- in popular speech. 
3. Curtailing is an established habit, 
no worse in cinema tlian in the 
schoolboy’s rep, our ancestors’ mob, 
or our own dynamo & bike & j>hone; 
see Curtailed words. 

Cingalese. See Sjniiali.si;. 
cinq(ue). The five on dice Ac. is 
pronounced singk, & best spelt 
Cinque, Ace, deuce, trey (-a), cater 
(ka-), & sice (sis), are the others of 
the series. 

clnquecento. Pronounce chlngk- 
wichC*'iito ; for meaning see "l ui;- 
cento. 

Clnq(ue)foil. Pronounce si'ngkfoil. 
The OED puls the longer form lirsl. 
cipher. So spelt ; see v & j. 

Circe. Pronounce ser'sl. 
clrcuit{ous). Pronounce scr'kit, but 
serku'itws (not scr'kit tvs), 
circulate makes -table ; s<'e -aiji.e i. 
circumbendibus. See Facetious 
formations. 

circumcise, not -ize ; see -ise)(-ize. 
circumlocutional, -nary, -utory. 
Though an adjective is often wanted 
for circumlocution, none of these 
three has won any favour ; it is 
better to make sliift with peri¬ 
phrastic. 

circumstance. The ohjection to 
under ihe cc., & insistence that in the 
cc. is the only right form, because 
what is rouml us is not over us, is 
puerile. To point out that round 
applies as much tt> vertical as 
to horizontal relations, & that a 
threatening sky is a c. no less than 
a threatening bulldog {Under the 
drcumsUinces 1 decided not to ven¬ 
ture), might lay one open to the 
suspicion of answ’cring fools accord¬ 
ing to tJieir folly. A more ixdite 
reply is that ‘ the cc.’ means the 
state of affairs, & may naturally be 
conceived as exercising the pressure 
under which one acts. U. t. cc. is 
neither illogical nor of recent inven¬ 
tion (1005 in OED), is far more 
often heard than i. t. cc. The OED, 
far from hinting that cither form is 
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incormt, assiptis them different 
functions :—‘ .Mere situation is ex- 
jiresseci liy “ in the circumstances ”, 
action affected is jterformed " under 
the circumstances ” 

cirque. I’ronouncc serk. 
cirrus lias pi. cirri ; see -fs. 

Cissy, -ie. See -i;v, -ii:, -y. 
cit(c)abte. -n/- ; see .^IL'TF, e, 
cither(n), cittern, gittern, zither(n). 
tile forms arc distinguislicd, 
either is the general ivord including 
the ancient eitliara it its more 
modern re[)re.srtit:itives, zithertn) is 
apj>roj)riated to the 'rvrolcse instru¬ 
ment, it cithern, cittern, gittern, all 
ineati that common in the l(,t'h it 
17th ec. ; Cittern it fiittcrn iniglit well 
be dropped as Ni;j:ih.i;s,s vakianx.s. 

clfyless. So spelt ; of, pitiless, 
civil. See -Ell it -i;sr, 1. 
clad. Sec ( 1,0 rnr,. 
claim. 1. A vulgarism that has 
riimlc Its way. prolialily through the 
adverttsemenl column, into journal¬ 
ism, it is now of daily etirrcney, is 
tile use of clnini in the sense's’of 
(tssert, inaintdiii, or rrjirescnt, with 
the infinit ive construci i(»n admi.ssihie 
after them, hnt ii<,t after it (sec 
Axai,( 1 (:v) 'J'he only legitimate 
Hihmtive after e. occurs m Iicu c. is in 
file active it also has the .same suh- 
Fvi as the iidinitivc (he claims to 
have proved his case, to be the heir 
he rnearded). J-xample.s of the’ 
fals(' MMoni are ;--7Vo-.v nea- product, 
*i/o</; d/r ,S(i}tdo:v claiins to he o/j.vo- 
luteh, pure (asserts). endomatic 
srIJ-sfarler .chich is claimed to he 
r el add e (represented). The ipin 
ts churned to be the most sendee- 
tirry.m of its hind (asserted)./ 

7- 0/are to lar up to :ehaf nr c. to lie 

)•/ ( -vryi is mjf, r.'.v ;/ /v (O'p fi 

thumed to be, the a’mdute hrJ of 

first\d ‘ hi take the 

Jirst phur amouo . . . (o'pi eseiiti-d) / 

' problem tehieh is rllimeil oi^ 

laimri). ' r'-'w,,,.. 

2. Tin- uw „f claim ... „r vb f„||u„.. 


ed hy (or implying) a t/vrtf-elause, 
when e. means not demand hut 
aA’.ser/(tfm), is also, thougli less 
grossly, eontrary to British idiom; 
I c. (ilemaiul) that it should be post¬ 
poned is English, ixit hardiv 1 c. 
(assert) that it is false The c. is 
made llial there are a certain class of 
men out of work leho . . ,/The Prus¬ 
sian franchise, the reform of xehieh. 
It ts claimed bif Liberals, the lieichstag 
will have to take in hand, ^ 

clamant in the senses elamoroiis, 
shouting, insistent, (« c. eroicd, e. 
appetites) is a roirncisM ; in the 
sense llagrant or crying (Vi r, in¬ 
justice, «uvi(/fi/) it is due to Noveltv- 

UUNTI.N'C. 

clamour, clamorous. Sec -oith- & 
•on-, 

clandestine. Pronounce kh'inde'stln, 
clangour, clangorous. Sec -ouu- & 
•oa-, 

claque. See PiiE.scii wonns. 
CIarenc(i)eux. The OEl) nuts the 
spelling -ei-nx first, it pr.lnounecs 

clarify, clarity. The OI-'J) nro- 
noutuI.s klari-; klari- is also legi- 
itnate hut not (see False qi’an- 
TiTv) oldigatory. For inllexions of 
■JlL see \ miiis jx -n: A-e., 0 . 

cIari(o)net. The two forms denote 
the same instrument, hut the -one/ 
lorm IS in more general use (A thcrc- 
oie prelerablc in literature), while 
nusieians A musical connoisseurs 
affect the other. 

cl^sic(al). 'J’he adjecUves arc 

Mmguislicd ratlier hy suitahilitv 
t drllcrcnt contexts than hv differ*- 

mn.Iis the 

iio\vr Would pcrliaps 

iX-Mr he iiotieeahlv the wrone one 

;y^‘n wlH'rc e/a,v.v/e is tnore idiimiatk; 

•g.. ue can say, it we choose. This 

hanJ 7 !''' : ‘>h the other 

in M niany c' 4 )in[>iniitions 

enl.r* r.' ‘ ."'‘'hhd ridi- 

,. . ’ (lassic eilueafiou, classic 

/imm.s, arc impossildc. Classic, 

oucmt, is oltcn lucfcrrcd (I) where 

the language is of an ornate kind 
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(’compare steeped in classic lore with 
learned in classical Tnythology) ; (2) 
wliere the speaker’s emotion of 
admiration or respect is to be con¬ 
veyed (compare Do yon prefer the 
classical or the romantic style ? with 
/I style c/frs.vic in its perfect self- 
restraint ; 1 did not ask for classical 
regularity of features with The classic 
regularity of his features ; St An- 
drewSt the classic home of golf with 
It. e. Hobbes icas cited as the classical 
case). 

classify. For inflexions see Verbs 
IS -Hi &c., G. 

clause. It conduces both to clear¬ 
ness & to brevity il the word in its 
grammatical sense is applied only 
to what is sometimes called a sub¬ 
ordinate c,, & never either to a com¬ 
plete sentence or to the framework 
of the sentence, which is often called 
the main or principal c., but may 
equally well be called main sentence. 
The definition of a c., then, should 
be ‘ subordinate words including a 
subject & predicate, but svntacti- 
cuMy etiuivalent to a noun or adjec¬ 
tive or adverb ’ ; in this book the 
word is always to be understood thus. 

clayey. Sec -r.y & -y. 
clear(Iy). See Unidiomatic -ly. 
cleave^ split, has past tense clove or 
cleft or cleaved, p.p. cloven or cleft or 
cletrved. 

cleave^ stick, has past tense cleaved 
or (arch.) clave, p.p. cleaved. 
clematis. Pronounce klC'matls ; 
see False quantity, * 

clench) -inch. Ihe spellings are so 
far differentiated as to be generally 
applied thus ; we clench a nail, 
a rivet, our hands, jaws, & teeth* 
an object held, a ro[)e ; we clinch 
an argument & a bargain, & the fact 
or statement that settles an argu¬ 
ment is a clincher. 

clerestory. Pronounce klef'storl. 
clerk. The pronunciation -erk, 
now sometimes heard instead of the 
long-established -ark, is due to 
excessi ve respect for spelling ; cf, 

OtTEN. 

clever is much misused, especiaUy 


in feminine conversation, where it is 
constantly heard in the sense of 
learned, well read, bookish, or 
studious ; a woman whose clever¬ 
ness is ai)parcnt in all she docs will 
tell you tJiat slic wishes she was c,, 
that she cannot read c. bfxtks (mean¬ 
ing tJiosc of tlie graver kind), Si that 
.Mr Jones must be a very c. man, 
for bo lias written a tlictioiiarv. 
But in fact ignorance & knowledge 
have no relation to cleverness, whii h 
implies ingenuity, adroitness, n-adi- 
ness, mental or' manual (luickness, 
wit, & other (]iialities incompatible 
with dullness, but not with ignor¬ 
ance or dislike of books. 

clew, clue. 'I'he words are the 
same, but tlie more rei'ent clue is now 
established in the usual sense of 
idea or fact that may lead to a dis¬ 
covery, while clexv is retain<*d in tlie 
nautical sense. A: in the old-fashioned 
sense skein or ball of ’cool from 
which the usual sense of clue has 
been devclojied. 

cliche. See French words, for 
the ineaning, Technical te.ilms. 
Clothing among them uav a minus 
<]uantity,/7'W)gj’/)(,’ troubles xi'crc the 
order oi the day. I'he roniaii-t\'i>e 
phrases are ee. 

clientele sliould be written witliout 
italii's or accent. A: [ironmineed 
klicnted ; see Fhknch words. 
climacteric. Tlie old pronuneiation 
was klimiikteTik, wbieii stands first 
in the OIM) ; but kiima kterik (see 
Kecessive accent) is jirobably now 
commoner & is likely to prevail. 

climactic is falsely formed from 
climax, A: it may fairly be demanded 
of the literary critics who alone have 
occasion for the adjective that they 
should mend or eiul it. 

climax. See Technical terjis, 
clime is distinguished from cli¬ 
mate (1) in being more suited for 
poetic & rhetorical use ; it occurs, 
liowever in ordinary prose also, with 
the limitation that (2) it means 
always region (often with reference 
to its characteristic weatJicr), & 
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co¬ 


nfer, like climate, the weather con* 
clitions themselves ; we say 

fro 7 n every r., hnt never the coxtniTu 
has a (iclightjtil r. 

cling has past clutig, not clang. 
cllqu(e)y. Spell ; see -kv & -v. 
close. the donr, the xvimUni^ ipur 
nuuitli, irsed in the literal sense & 
in everyday speech instead of shut, 
expose the si)eaker to <frave sns- 
pieioM of Gi:ntki:ms>[, thouirh The. 
(hmr is rinsed for ei'rr upon tlutl pnssi- 
bilitif, tfe similar fi<,nirative uses, are 
innocent. See also KotiMAr, won ns. 

closefly). See I’n'idiomatic -ia- 
closure, gag, guillotine, kangaroo. 

1 he lirst is the name given to a pro¬ 
vision hy which debate in the House 
of ('onjimms can he eiit sliort in 
S[nte of the wish of a minority to 
continue it ; the closure is hrourrht 
into operation by a motion That the 
(T^nesfion i>c now put, 

dag is the word used ehienv ))v the 
closured j.arty to describe’ the 
ordinary <-|osure or its developments 
the guillotine * the kangaroo. 

Ihe gmlloftne, or closure by corn- 
partments, is thus dehned 'in the 

that tiu. I(,use decides how much 
time shall be devoteii to certain 
stnges of a measure, dennite dates 

f>h, I be enforced division taken ’ 

1 he hangaroo, or kangaroo closure, 

• /”^th<T de\'elopinent. 'J'he 

guillotine having the disadvantage 

t' ‘■'""'■man „f 

ot(d on without liebate. 

-a«-th .'.rjil”' c-iduT 

'irsl i» -aw,’ll 7 |„ ro'f'ir' 

•"Ills. .S<.cal,s„’.!„ .t 

Ann"",';?.';'" 7 '''""'" 


slightly, & often intolerably, archaic 
in effect, A' (2) never used absolutely, 
but always with some speci beat ion 
oft be kind of clothing. Accordingly^ 
clad cannot he substituted in >'o« 
lerrc fed A clothed at my expense, 
lie elothed himself hurriedhp ITAc/I 
he tens clothed he. admitted tes'. Hut 
clothed can be substituted in any of 
the following plirascs. which ’are 
selected as favourable for the use of 

well, insufJicientUi, 

; He clad himself in shinin^ 
armour ; ( tad with righteousness • 

11 ills clad xvith olives ; I'lad in blue. 

clothes. I he usual pronunciation is 
khi/., though this is often deliber¬ 
ately ab.stained from in the mistaken 
belief {eoiilirmed liy the OHD) that 
It IS ‘ vulgar or ' careless \ Sec 
I ron unci ati on , 

cloud-burst. .Sec wind n 
Clubbable. See-Aui.i: 4. ’ 
clue. Sec ci.iiw. 

CO-. There arc throe ways of 
"■ntiiig cooperuic (coop-, co-op-, 
fuuj)-), & two of writing copartner 
co-p-). Ihe diaeresis should 
*it once be rejected as possil)ic only 
in some words (those in which ro- 
is followed I)y a \-owel), wliercas the 
hyphen IS possible in all. Nc.xt it 
should be recognized that hyphens 
'• ti'C middle of words arc no orna- 
ment, & admittaiice should be re¬ 
used to ail tluit cannot prove their 

eh-Ill rf' list 

M'tn below of the eumnioner words 

;^'fPnmng with ro- together or co- 

i omp eiiientary, the spelling printed 

tlir. as recommended, & 

K-ferr'i'l'I,.’" *" 

eitiler so eomnion or 

iivnt ‘ “Tt ’ the 

enti,.V'’ ^ *‘**^^^*‘ Sometimes used, is 
entirely superlluous. 

3. Some are used A seen only bv 

km> ‘ -'lioctcd to 

liyplicns.''^"’ without 
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CODEX 


4. Some always have the hyphen 
apparently by way of a (mc), or 
announcement that the spelling is 
intentional. 

5. Some, if no hyphen is used, tend 
to fall at the first glance into wrong 
syllables & so perplex. 

When a writer believes himself 
to be making a new word, he natur¬ 
ally uses the hyphen— my C0‘Sec7et<iry^ 
their co-authorship ^ &c. 

Establisiied wouns in co*. 

coacervation 3, coadjutor 1. coadu- 
nate 3. coagulate 1. coalesce 1. 
coalition 1. coaxial 3. co-deelinatioii 
o. coeducation 2. coedieient 2. 
coequal 2, coerce 1. coessential 2. 
co-etaneous 5. coeternal 2. coeval 2. 
coexecutor 2. coexist 2. coextensive 

2. cognate 1. cohabit 1. coheir 2. 
cohere 1. coincide 1 , coinstantane- 
ous2. coition 1. co-latitude 5. coop¬ 
erate 2. coopt 2. coordinate 2. 
coparcenary 2. copartner 2. co-rela¬ 
tion 4. co-religionist 4. co-respon- 
dent 4. cosecant 3. coseismal 3, 
cosignatory 2. cosine 2. cotan¬ 
gent 2. cotemporary 2. co-tenant 
5. co-tidal 5. 

coal. 1. I I aid ^ & call, over the cc. 
are both in use, though the former is* 
perhaps commoner. 2. Coal-vase 
for -scuttle is chiefly a shop term, but 
appears sometimes as a C^enteelis.m. 

3. C.oal-mouse, coal-ii({nious€), are 
better spelling than cole-, since the 
latter obscures the connexion with c. 

coastal is a Barbaiusm, the -oa- 
showing at once that -al has been 
added to an English & not a Latin 
word. If an adjective had been 
really needed, it should have been 
costal j but the attributive function 
can be performed by coast {the coast 
trade, towns, &c. ; a coast voyage), & 
the predicative by coastwise or on, 
along, &e-, the coast. Coastal should 
be abandoned, , 

coat-card, court-. Coat- is the 
original form, but it lias been ousted 
by the corruption court-, & is marked 
as obsolete in the OLD. 

cobalt* Pronounce kO'bawIt. 


cobra de capello. Spell de, & pro¬ 
nounce di, 

cocaine. The pronunciation koku'n 
stigmatized by the OEI) (in 1893) 
as vulgar, is now so general that 
attempts to maintain ko'koln arc 
useless. 


coccyx. Pronounce kO'ksIks, 
Cockal^e is properly the name of 
a luxurious Utopia ; the use of it 
for London as the home of Cockneys 
is a mistake or a pun. 






OJ me neart is of 


some age (quoted from 1071) but of 
disputed origin ; such phrases arc 
best not experimented with, but 
kept to their customary form & 
context {rejoice, warm, the cc. of the 
heart). ■' 


cockncyfled. So spelt ; see -fied. 
cock s-comb, cockscomb, coxcomb. 

Ine first for tlic comb of a cock, the 
second for the fool's cap & the 
plants, & the third for the fop. 

cocky, cocksy, coxy. The first is 
the form in general colloquial use, 
the last a schoolboy variant estab¬ 
lished in particular schools, & the 
second the fuller but less used 
spelling fur the tliird. 


coco(a), coker. Cacao & coco, inde- 
pendent words, have corrupted each 
other till the resulting cocoa is used 
always for Ibe drink & often for the 
coco(a)-nut palm ; coker{tiut &c.) is 
a shop spelling devised to obviate 
nic confusion. Coco-nut, coco fibre, 
&e., are still used, though the -a 
more often appears ; they should be 
kept in existence if possible, & cocoa 
be restricted to the drink & the 
powder from which it is made ; tlie 
uncrusbed seeds & the plant are 
still usually sjiclt cacao. 

codlly. Pronounce k6-, not ku-. 
llie tendency to prefer &, f, 6^ to 
o, e, 1, o, in such forms is seen in 
gratify, pacify, ratify, edify, specify 
verify, vilify, vivify, modify ; w betber 
a similar list on the otlier side could 
be made is very doubtful. 


codex has pi. codices ; see -ex, -ix. 
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COLLECTIVES 


codlin(g). Sj)cll with the g. 
c(o)enobite. Spoil ooo-; soc (k. 
coercible, -cable, spoil -ible ; eec 
-Ani,i: 2. 

cofTee. Pronounce ko*, not kaw-. 
cog. Tile phrase rng<*c(l dice is due 
to a rnisiiiulorsfanding of (lie old 
lo cog JiVr, wliioh meant not to load 
tlioni, lint to cheat in throwing 
thorn ; loaded should I)e used. 


cogent. See -rut -t'.sr, 4. 
cogitate makes -ilabte-, see -aiu.i-: 1. 
cognate, hor the sense in graniinar 
see Ti-x'hn'icai, TKinis, 

cognizance, cognizant, cognizable, 
cognize. Co^aize alone has the -g- 
alua\s souinh’d. ()f the lour, cog- 
tiizance is the worrl from whieli the 
others have sprung, ,V' it had for 
some time no -g- to l)o sounded ; tlie 
introduction of the -g- has affected 
pronunoiation, hut kon- is still 
common in tlie fiivt three, should 
lie maintained at least in eotitiiz/mcc 
it eofinizanf : eoiinhahlr should he 
either ko'ni/^/hl or, if it is to he as¬ 
similated to eoi^iiize, kdgni'zohl. 
rt>r JifMiynis n( sve 


r urixt 


colfleur, coiffure. 

woirns. 

coincidence. The hno arm of c. 
a Hackxmvi:]) enitASi;; Varvimr j 

iorm. endowing it with tmjseh 
making it throw people alioiit, 
.suniiar attempts at renovation, on 
make matters worse :—77o- auth. 
doe<i not strain the rnuselea of rni 
ndeiiees arm to hrbto 

tin a, Sor does Mrs Moherlo shri, 
from a ase of ' the /ung nr/« ' onite n. 
neas^un/i/./'/Vif /ong arm of e. thro;, 
t tf' Nifers into Mercedes's Conti: 
garden a little too hcavihj, 

colander, cullender. Hoth are im 

yVlnider; the lirst spel 

in tlfeS^m/^^^^* *'* niore frecpiet 
the 1 Jth-e. (piotatioiis in the OKI 

col-, com-, con-. There is a ter 
Ij'ney among the more or less i 
•derate, on whom spellin-' exereist 

words beginning with these syllable 


& itaving ttic word-aceent on the 
second syllable (such as colleclive, 
cniloqitiai, comhusllble, cnnimandmcnt, 

conromiiant, condition^ 
confederate) with a distinct short o 
(kondi'shn, kdiiiah'ndincnt, instead 
of the correct k«ndr.siin, komah'nd- 
iniit). 

colicky. Spell the a<lj. with -cAi/; 
ef. hh'ouac{hed), & -c-, -ck-, 
collapsable, -ible. The first is 
Iretter; see -ahi,i: 2. 
collate. See -ATAiu.r.. 
collation. The rejmrter who can he 
content with repast instead wins the 
modi'rate gratitude, it lie wlio says 
meat the fervent adniiratioii, of most 

of us ; see U'oukinc tt STViasii 
wonns. 






iH'lter ; see -Atmi-: 2. 

Collectives. The word is ap¬ 
plied to many different things, it in 
lixiiNK’Ai. Tmnis an attempt is 
made to disentangle them. Ftacic ^ 
(a mimher of sheop or parishioners) 
IS a enlleotive of one kind, it flock* 
(woollen waste) is of another ; flock ‘ 
niay he treated as singular or idural 
{ jiis (liUtc/cfd Inf ‘{."ffives ; His 

J. icas li’ilhont a jiastor or lerre 
nmmiii,f,„.s- i,i disapproval), it e:m 
Itsell lie use<I in tlie [ilural with the 
ordiiuiry dillerenee in meaning from 
the Miigiilar {shepherds tending their 
J oc ,s) ; flock • <'an he used either in 
Hie smgiihir or in tlie [ilural, ttic 
meaning being the same, a material, 
Jiach iK-rng treated always as 
hingiilar it flocks a.s plural (.1 flock 

J.7" 1 aiattrcss of Jlock or 
fl<>( is , the flock has, the flotdzs hin'c, 
^rn disinfected). Hut the word 
a t( ivc IS a[i[)Iied to both, as well 
iis to many eijually dissimilar kinds 
” tioim, fur which see Tixuinical 

IMUM.S. 

Ucterenee of a word to this article 

peculiarity 

” '^'^ded by the nuinher of the 
•ollowing table tliat is given in the 

rruTrnc(\ 

r,have no separate 
plural form, hut are the same in both 
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COME-AT-ABLE 


numbers, c.g. counself deer, grouse, 
reindeer, salmon, sheep, trout, (.Uaui/ 
counsel were briefed; The grouse 
were shy ; We saw no deer). 

2. ^Vords having a plural, but 
whose singular used in a collective 
sense, & treated ns either singular or 
plural, is generally preferred to it, 
c.g. shot, cannon, {The shot scatters 
too much ; Three shot zverc extracted 
from his head). 

3 . Words of number or amount 
that when used alter definite or 
indefinite numerals have often or 
usually the singular instead of the 
plural form, c.g. brace, dozen, hun- 
ured, fathom, pound, hundredweight 
Of e shot 20 brace ; Six fathom deep ■ 
A fezo hundredweight of coal; Six 
pound of lard), 

4 . Names of an animal or vegetable 
that can have a & mean an indi- 
vidual, or be used in the singular 
without a & mean the things as food 
or as objects of sport, e.g, salmon, 
iamb, pig, grouse, potato, cabbage, 

(1* out sliching pig ; llacc some 

« « blood-purifier) 

5. Words having no plural, but 
able, being nouns of multitude to 
take either a singular or a plural 
verb, c.g. cattle {The c, is sold; The 
c. ere in the hay). For the many 
blunder occasioned by these words 
(i/i^ (jcrman Government aeknow- 
le<lge him as its official courier) sec 
1’LIl.SOMFlCATION, <fc NUMDER 6. 

college. The indiscriminate as¬ 
sumption of the name by schools 
that arc no more colleges than others 
contented with the ordinary title is 
a sad degradation & obscuring of 
the word’s meaning. Mothers (not 
^et, jicrhaps, falhersj are now heard 
to sjjcak of sending their bo vs to 
c<jllege when they mean merely to 
school ; this at least should be 
resisted ; it is too late to ask the 
self-styled ‘ colleges ’ to consider 
whetlicr it is for their real dignity to 
use c. in the same way as our grand- 
lathers are laugherl at for using 
oxademy. See Woiikino & sr^xisii 
Words. 


collie, colly. See -i‘v, -ii:, -v. 
collocutor, colloquist, interlocutor, 

are rival candidates lor a j)o>it that 
undoubtedly ought to be filled ; w(‘ 
ail need oei*asitnia Ily a sin gle word 
to stand lor the other speaher, the 
person xcho zcas talking to d- bcinf> 
talked to by me, you,‘'iiin), or her^. 
None of the three is very satis¬ 
factory, but if two eoiild be re|eeted 
the third would have a better 
chance, & collocutor (kO'Iokuter) 
seems I lie best. 

collusion &c, 1. Fronounee -l<7r.- ; 

see LU. 2. The iKjtion of fraud or 
underhandedness is esscmtial to 
collusion, & the following is a mis¬ 
use i—I he two authors, both j)ro- 
fessoTs at Innsbruck, <ip}H'(ir to be 
working tn c. ; the supj)os{'(i arrange¬ 
ment is merely that their periods 
shall not overlaj) ; in adlahorution 
will therefore in)t do ; if in conceit 
will not, llie thing must be gt\’en al 
length. 

Colon. Sec Stot.s. 
colossal in the sense not of enor¬ 
mous {a.s in c. folly ike,), but of in- 
dcseril)ably entertaining or delight¬ 
ful or ridiculous, is a (lernianisin not 
deserving adoption ; the similar use 
of l.M.UK.NSR, though WO do not name 
it honoris causd, is at least of native 
development. 

COlo(u)r. Iveep the -u- ; but see 

-OL’it & -OK. For synomTiiy see 
Ti.nt. 

colour makes colourable, colourist, 
but coloration, decolorize ; see -(ut 6c 

-OUR, -OR- 6c -OUR-, IIVRRII) DE- 
UIVATIVnS, 

com-. I'or pronunciation in com¬ 
mandment 6cc., see cuu-. 
combat. Pronounce ku*. Part. 6c 
p.p. -ating, -ated ; see -i-, -tt-. 
combe. See roo.Mu. 

combinedly. Four syllables if used ; 
sec -j;di-v. ’ * 

come. I'or c. into one s life, sec 
IIaCKNE^'KD I'UUASIIS. 

wme-at-able, get-at-able. Write 
with the hyphens, (k was made tus 
long ago as the 17lh e., but, except 
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COMM EN CE(MENT) 


in p., the experiment haa not been 
siiceessfiilly repeated, & probably 
will not be. 


comedian, tragedian, have, in the 
sense nctor, the retniniiios coinrdiertne, 
(ragcdicnrtr, perhaps best pronounced 
konic'dit'n, troje'dl^'n, & written 
without accents ; sec Fhkncii pho- 
NUNCtATiov. It is vi!ifortunate that 
c. & i. also mean writer, whieh leads 
to ambiguity ; but the introduction 
of comedist A tragedifit for the writers 
is a remedy worse tiian the disease ; 
wc cannot begin now to talk of the 
a reek corned ists tb tragedhts, for 
instanec. 


comedy, farce, burlesque. As 
species of <irania, the three are dis- 
tingidshed in that coiocdif aims at 
entertaining by the iidelitv with 
wliieh it jiresents life as we ail know 
it, farce at raising laughter by the 
outrageous absurdity of the situa¬ 
tions or characters exhibited, & 
hnrks(mc at tickling tlie fancy of tlie 
audience by caricaturing plavs or 
actors witli whose style it is familiar. 


comestibles. Sef'W oukinu Asivi.ist 

woiuw, A* Fokmal \voiu)s, 

comic(al). The bro.ad distinction 
sometimes obscured by being ne.^ 
leeted, is that tliat is comic of wliid 
tlie uMu or origin is coinedv A: thal 
IS cnmicai of which the cff.aU 
wlictlier intended or riot, is comedy 
A comic actor is merelv one who aef< 
<-om('dy ; a comical actor, one ^vll<l 
makes the audience laugh. Comic 
hcsKation is tliat in which the ticsi- 
tator IS playing the comedian - 
emmcfi/ hesitattoii, tliat in which 
ohservers bud comedy, whether the 
*>^‘^=itator meant them to or was 
mieonseions of tliem. Aeeonlirmr 

a/z:, (tiu^igh 

sense) wit'r' '' different 

u)n<> I ’ * srcnc, relief, 

ie norm frr’ : ('omical 

‘ *''»rmal {.subject to the converse 

expression, 
'dfe;/,;,/, /error, 

ZrViZ ftZr 

■*irimi , ihe disaster had i/s 


comic side) to use comic wiiere 
comical is the right word. This may 
possibly be a sign that comicof fs 
on tlie way to become arcliaic & 
obsolete ; but, the difference of 
meaning being fairly definite & of 
real use, this would be regrettable. 

comity, from Latin ci7mis courteous, 
means courtesy, & the c. of nations 
is the obiigation recognized by 
civilized nations to respect each 
other's laws & usages a.s far as their 
separate interests allow. It has 
not 111 ng to do with Latin cCmes 
companion, & phrases based on tliis 
f.dse derivation (obtain admittance to 
the c. of slates ; entered into the c. of 
ualjons ; a useful member of the 
t'liili-id c.), & iniplyiiig tlic sense 
compautf, association', league, federa¬ 
tion, &e., arc wrong. 




commando. 1*1. -os ; see -o(e)s o 
comme il faut. .See French words! 
commemorate makes -rablc ; see 

-ARM-; 1. 

commence(ment). The writers who 
prefer ere A' save to before & ejcept 
Jimy be expected to jirefcr c. to 
in all contexts. Ilegin is 
the word always ttiought A usually 
sau , luit it is translated sometimes 
u <)rt it is said, A often Iieforc it is 
writU'ii into e., which is ilescribcd 
V le Obi) a.s ' preeiselv eijuivalent 
to the native begin \ it is a good 
VIC rie\er to do thi.s translation 
exwpt when begin or beginning is 
^ vlefuiitcly incongruous : 

woRD.s. In 

otneial annouiieemcnts r. is appro- 

^ pluy-bitl tells US when 

perforniaiu'e will c., tl ough we 
;, ^'oeh other when it begms. The 
Krave historical style also justifies f., 

'‘'■‘■Il as c. 

Ir'tii.f form when 

/)#'!»/» other u.scs, tliougli we 

l irK-’ ^ fivmrrel ; simi- 

iZL 'r ‘ but merely 

vvgainst the precise 

Z I ‘^'>‘*'’0. it 

mO, t>mt begin has, 

h o its greater ctimmonness. 
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COMMONPLACE 


more nearly passed into a mere 
auxiliary than c. ; & from this it 
results (1) that begin, not c., is even 
in formal style the right word before 
an inhnitive; in The landholders 
commenced to plunder indiscritnin- 
otely, any one can perceive that 
began would be better ; (2) that c. 
retains more than begin the positive 
sense of initiative or intention, & is 
especially out of place with an infini¬ 
tive when this sense is absent, as in 
Even the warmest supporters of the 
Chancellor of the Esxhequer must be 
commencing to feci that he should 
give some slight consideration to . 

commiserate. The late Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who comTniscrated 
with the imperial bird for that it had 
but a single head. The orthodox use 
of c, is transitive, & the OED gives 
no quotation showing with^ 

commlsslon(n)aire is best anglicized 
both in spelling {-onaire) tfe in pro¬ 
nunciation (koniishonaf'), 
commissure. Pronounce kd'misur 
commitment, committal. In nearly 
all senses the two forms are inter¬ 
changeable, but dal gains ground 
wlule -ment loses it. The sense 
engagement, however, i.e. the being 
committed to doing something, be¬ 
longs almost only to -ment, & the 
sense perpetration, i.e. the com¬ 
mitting of some offence, almost onlv 
to -tal. •' 


eagle or a black female eagle) ; a 
neuter word is one of which the 
epithets are neither nuisculine nor 
feminine {animal nigrum). 

commonplace, platitude, triviality 
truism. The words are all often used 
a5 terms of reproach in describing 
the statements made by a sjioaker or 
writer ; but none of them is iden¬ 
tical m sense with any other, & if 
they are not to be misused a roiirdi 
idea at least of the distinctions *^i 3 
necessary. It is something to rc- 
nicnibor that no-one should welcome 
platitudey triviality^ or truism in the 
strict sense, as a description of a 
statement of his o^vn, wlicrcas it inav 
be a merit in a statement to be ii 

commonplace or a truism in its loose 
sense, 

A coinmonploce is a thing that 
whether true or false, is so regularly 
said on certain occasions that the 
repeater of it can expect no credit 
for originality ; but tlie common- 
place may be useful. 

A platitude is a thing the statin« of 
which as though it were enlightening 
or needing to be stated convicts the 
speaker of dullness ; a platitude is 
never valuable. The word is mis- 
used 111 :~Jt is a p. that the lack of 
cottages ts one of the chief of the 

motive forces winch drive the pcasantru 
to the towns, 


committee, in the original sense of 
person to ivliom something is com- 
rnitted (esp. now the care of a 
lunatic), is pronounced kdmite'. 

common makes -er, -est ; see -er & 

-EST, 

common, epicene, neuter, in their 
grammatical application, though 
often confused, have distinct senses. 
A commoTi noun is one that can take 
a masculine or a feminine epithet 
according to the sex of the individual 
(canis niger a black dog, canis nigra 
a black bitch) ; an epicene word is 
one that, though its epithets are 
always masculine or always feminine 
can be applied to an individual of 
either sex {aquila nigra a black male 






./ ^ “ till 11, 


which as though it were ndeciiiate to 
the occasion convicts the speaker of 

silliness ; a triviality is never to the 
purpose. 

A truism in the strict sense fto 
it be well, but is per" 

haps now impossible, to confine it) 
IS a statement in which the predicate 
fcnves no information about the sub- 

implicit in the 
definition of the subject itself. What 
IS T^ght ought to be done ; since the 
mght 18 definable as that xvhich ought 
to be done, this means What ouoht to 
be done ought to be done, i. e., it is 
a disguised Identical proposition, 
or a truism. 11 ts not well to act with 
too great haste ; too great haste being 
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COMPENSATE 


haste tiian it is well to aet 

with, tiu’ sciitetiee trlls iis no more, 
thouf'li it pretcniis to, than anyone 
wlio can (Ichne too i>rait httslc knew 
before the pr(*<lieate i\' not ar// was 
added. lint What IS rii'/d or 

in (diicr ivords 11 one si ij is the best 
j)a}ui(^ is not a tniism ciiher in tlu' 
stri<'t S(’nse (since it makes a real 
stafernent A’ not a sham one) or in 
the loose K(‘nse (since it.s tnitli is 
dis]»nt.ahlc) ; nor i.s Jt is not teW/ to 
art tn haste a tniisni of either kind, 
lioth .siatenienls, liouever, arc eoin- 
rnonplaees, iV (dien platitudes. 

\ truism in the loose sense is a 
thino th.at, ivhethcr in point or n*)l, 
is so indisputably true that the 
speaker is under'no oliti^r.ation to 
jirovc it, it need not fear contra¬ 
diction. 'I'iiis sense is a .'si.irMion 
KXTiLv.sio.v ; (he writer who de¬ 
scribes his prineiple as a t. in order 
to ju.stif\ ills (irawino eondusions 
from it would do better to call it an 
oxiam ; it the critic who di'prt'ciatcs 
Kome one else's statements as //., 
not in the .strict sense, but ineaniii" 
nierely that they are toti familiar to 
he of value, should call tliem phtti- 
tudes or conimatiplacis. 


common sense slimdd he \\iitte 
as two .sejiarate words except whe 
It IS used attriluitivelv. .V shouh 
then be hyphened The philnsaph 
of eommou sense ; The cammon-sens 
phifosnphif ; ef. bona fi,b\ 

communal. The OLD fjives ko 
mn nul jireferenee over kd'niriiud 
but HF.erNMvi: a<ti-xt is likelv t< 

pr(\,ii . tlie lat 1 er is rei'oninuuided 

See l-Ai.si.; grA.s-iiTv (on duetriual) 

emlvcrsrr) 

"mu.,;..,I k,u,;; 

K.. N iV WAin Aveusv) hut 


communicate 

1 . 

communism. 

Qisitinetion. 


inakes -eu/a'c ; sf*e 
See SOCIALISM for 


communique. Sec I-'hilncii pro- 
nun cu.\ti on. Certain ne^vspapers, 
or writers, have taken lately to 
printinc the word with no ae'ecnt, 
presuniahly to he called kdinune'k. 
This seein.s ill-advised, the literal 
sense ' eomniuriieated tbinu the 
difference from words like crititfuc & 
phrjsique, being at present exhibited 
by the accent surely worth pre¬ 
serving'. 

companionable. For such forma¬ 
tions see -Aitij; d. 

comparativc(ly ). For ei cornpnra^ 
I hr! If fe:v, the com pa rat he fnc, &c., 
see I'l'Aw 

COMPAHATivcs. h'or misuscs, sec 
-rii tV: Mor.i:, i'c than. 

compare, in tlie sense si/gge.s/ or 
stale a simiiarihf, is regularly follow- 
<d b\ Pi, not leith j in tlie sense 
examine or set forth the details of 
a sapposed si mi/antr/ or csttmate its 
decree, it is regularly followed by 
not to. Jfe contfiared me to 
Iktnosiheitrs means that he sug- 
gc-sted that 1 ^vas (‘omparabic to 
nun or jmt me in the same class ; 
lie compared me xcilh /Jrmos//ienf.-s 
means that he instituted a detailed 
eoinjiarisun or pointed out where & 
how far I resembled or failed to 
rtsemble turn. .Veeordingly, 1 he pre- 
po.sition in eaeh ol the following is 
the one rerjmri'd bv idiom i—H'/f- 
yiess compared the noise to thunder ; 
ihe lecturer eanipared the liritish 
Ju'ld-fpin Xi ilh the French ; The effeet 
of a trunifiet-filiisl oti the ear is com- 
Pfjrahle to that of scarlet on the eye ; 

'■'* hanllif comparable with 
^ I itton : Conifiared \eith. or to, him 
I om a hunplcr (tlii.s i.s a eommon 

'pc in wlireh either sense is ap- 
pheahlc). * 

Her the intransitive verb (a boiled 

a baited one), 

iUiHie is pussihlt\ 

compass. 1* or s\ nonymV see field, 

compendium, J*L -f/ * see 

'I'M, ' 


-nHciizstue. I, rnriiKTiy kom- 
pt iisat, hut no\v ko'mprrisat ; see 
i-ih>>sivi: At'C EKi ; cornperinalorj/ 
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COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS 


&c. will probably conform & accent 
the first before long, but usually 
accent the second still. 2. C. makes 
-sable ; see -able 1 . 

competence, -cy. Neither has any 
sense in which the other cannot be 
used ; the first form is gaining on 
the second ; & it would be well if 
competency could be abandoned as 
a Needless variant ; see -ce, -cy. 

complacence, -cy. There is no dis¬ 
tinction that can he called estab¬ 
lished ; the second form is the 
commoner, & is less liable to con¬ 
fusion with complaisance (see foil.) ; 
complacence might be dropped as a 
Needless variant ; see -ce, -cv. 

complacent, -ency, complaisant, 
-ance. 1. The tivo sets have clearly 
difTerentiated meariings, but are 
often confused (see below) ; it 
would help to obviate this confusion 
if the more easily distinguished & 
better establisiied pronunciation of 
the second set (kCmpIiza'nt, -a'ns, 
not kompla'znt, -a'zris) were made 
invariable, if complacency W'ere 
always preferred to -acence (sec 
prec.). 

2. He is complacent who is pleased 
W'itll himself or his state, or with 
other persons or things as they 
affect iiim ; the word is loosely 
synoiiynious with contented. He is 
complaisant who is anxious to please 
by compliance, service, indulgence, 
or flattery; the word is loosely 
synonymous with oblighig^ The 
wrong choiee has been made in each 
of these sentences :— He owed such 
funds as he possessed to french com¬ 
placency.///e has nothing more to 
expect from the {“omplaconcy of the 
authorities./The display of the dia¬ 
monds usually slopped the tears db 
she would remain in a complaisant 
slate until , . . 

Note, I92f. I wrote the above in 
1918, fortified by the OEU descrip¬ 
tions (dated 1898) of cornpUicencet 
-acency, & -arent, in the senses 
proper to complaisance, -aisant, as 
resjKieti vely * Obs.\ ‘ 'tObs.\ & ‘ ?06s.’ 
It is a curious illustration of the 


changing fashions in word.s tliat I 
have since collected a dozen news¬ 
paper examples of complac- words 
wrongly used for complats-. A- none 
of the contrary mistake. It looks as 
if some journalists had forgotten the 
existence of comjilai.s- A the proper 
I meaning of comjtlac-. 

complement. hor tlie seii.se in 
grammar, see Technicaf, terms. 
In the verb -ent is clearly sounded 
(-C*nt) if not given tin* main accent ; 
in the noun it is neither accented nor 
clearly sounded (-ent) ; see Noi'n A 

VERB ACCENT. 

complete, vh. See For:m.\i. words. 
complicacy, by tiie side of the 
estuhiishod complejiiy, has no claim 
to favour, A is jicrhaps due to mere 
NovE LTV - n I NTI N r;. 

compliment. The pronunciation 
varies as with comi’i.e.ment. 
COmplin(e). ‘ The final e is modern 
& unhistorical ’—OKI), 
compo has pi. -ns ; see -ofE)s 5. 
composedly. Four sjdlahles ; see 

-EDEV, 

I compost. Pronounce -ftst. 

compound, n. A v. See Noun & 
vkhu accent. 

Compound preposition.?, con¬ 
junctions, Ae. .A select ion of 
these is :— as to (as 8) ; for (he pur¬ 
pose of ; inasmuch as ; in con- 
Nr;xjON 2 tcith ; in fm'onr of ; in 
order that, to ; in rifcrcnce to : in 
felation to ; in so jar as, that ; 
t« so jrtiuh that ; in heat ; in the 
absence of ; in the case of • in the 
instance of ; in the matter of ; in 
the NEKiiinouiuiooD of ; in the region 
of ; of the character of ; of the nature 
of ; with a VIEW to ; icith reference 
to ; iL'ith regard to : ivith relation 
to ; with respect to. And one or t^vo 
specimens of their work are — At 
least ,'>{)(),000 houses are reyuired, efr 
the aggregate cost is in the region of 
£400'000,000./.S’i> Robert Peel used 
to tell an amusing story of one of these 
banyuets, in the ease of U'hirh he dh 
Canning xvere seated on opposite sides 
of Alderman Flower./If I have a com¬ 
plaint to proffer against Mr Bedford, 
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CONCISENESS 


it cerlmnlif t's, except perhaps in the 
ease of ‘ Monna V’auna \ not in tlie 
matter of the plmjs to which he has 
Tc/med n licence. Out in rcfrarci to 
a fnc of the phips which he sanc¬ 
tioned. / France is no u' in^ throiish 
a simitar erperienee with re^'ard to 
Morocco to that which England had 
to undergo with reference to Egijpt 
after the occnpalion. 

liut so imieli lias been said on the 
subject, & so many illustrations 
t^iven, elsewhere (sec I’KimuiiiASiij, 
A: the words in small cafiitais in the 
list above) that nothing hut a very 
short peneral statement need he 
made here. Of such jilirases some 
are much worse in their effects upon 
English style Ilian others, in order 
that bein'; f>erhai>s at one end of the 
scale, & in the case of or as to at the 
other ; hut, taken as a whole, they 
are almost the worst element iii 
modern En^dish, stiimn<; u[i the 
newspaper columns with a compost 
of notiny abstractions. To younj; 
writers the discovery of these forms 
of speech, which are used very little 
in talk A very much in print, hrin^fs 
an expansive sense of increased 
power ; they think they have ac¬ 
quired with far less trouble than 
they anti ciliated the trick of drcssiiif; 
up what they may have to say in 
the right costume for public exhibi¬ 
tion. Eater, thev know better & 
realize that it is feebleness, instead 
of power, that they have been dc 
veloping ; but by that time the fatal 
ease that the compound-preposition 
style gives (to the writer, that is) 
has become too dear to be sacrificed. 


comprehend. See AppiuamND 
compress, n. & v. See Noun & 
vi;iin AC'ri;NT. 


comptroller, cont-. The first 
spelling IS not merely archaic, hut 
erroneous, being <luc to false asso¬ 
ciation With count (E confer f E 
compntarc). 


computable, -ative. The ae<‘cnt 
now yanes, hut will prohahlysetfle 

’ see Ukuussive 


comrade. Pronounce kO-, not ku-. 
con-. For pronunciation in con¬ 
tinue Arc., see coi,-. 
concavity. Pronounce -kAv-. 
conceal. Sec Fou.mau woitn.s, 
concentrate A:c. l. Acccnls as in 
coMPKNSAn; A:e., U. Sec -atahlk. 
concept is a philosophical term, 
& should be left to the jihilosophers ; 
the substituting of it for the ordinary 
word conception as below is due to 
Novultv-iil’ntino [a caricature 
lias been deserihedj Sow this point 
of t’lfte evnstanthf cxprc.sscd must 
have had its influence on jiopnhir 
concepts. Sec Popularized tuch- 

NICAI.ITILS. 

concern. In (so far) as concerns or 
regards, the number of the verb 
(which is impersonal, or has for its 
unexpressed sulijcet ‘ our inquiry ’ 
or some similar phrase) is invari¬ 
able; the change to iilural, a.s in the 
(fuotation that follows, is due, like 
as FOLLOW, to misapprehension :— 
Many of these stalhs were failures, so 
far as concern the objective success. 

concernedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDLV. 

concernment lias no senses t hat are 
not us well, A: miw more naturally A: 
frequently, exjircsscd by the noun 
roueern ; the suhstiuition of the 
lattcr^'was (‘cnsurc^fi as uffcctutioii in 
Ifth c*j but the boot is now on 
the of tier it r, should be dropped 
us u Xj':i:i>h:ss vauiaxt. 

concert, rn & v. See Noun & VERB 

ACCENT. 

concerto. Pronounce korieluTr'to ; 
pi. -os, see -o(i;)s 0. 

concession{n)aire Omit the -n-, & 

pronounce -se.sh- ; ef. cojihiission- 
airk, 

concessive. See Technical ter.ms. 
ConcGttism. Pronounce -chft-. 
conch. iTonounee -k. 
concierge. See French words. 
conciliate makes -liable; see -able 1. 
conciseness, concision. The first is 
the English word familiar to the 
ordinary man ; concision is tlie 
Erriat vitv critics’ word, more re¬ 
cent in English, used by writers 
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CONJUNCTIVE 


under French influence, & often 
requiring the reader to stop & think 
whether he knows its meaning :— 
The loriri'ng of verse ex<Kts concision, 
clear outline, a damming of the waters 
al the well-spring. See -ion & -ness. 

concolo(u)rous. See Hybrid de¬ 
rivatives. 

concomitance, -cy. The second is 
now a Needless variant ; see 

-CE, -CY. 

concord* For the sense in gram¬ 
mar, see Technical terms. 
concordat. Pronounce konkor'^dSt. 
concupiscence, -ent. Accent second, 
not third, syllables, 
concur makes concur'ring, but 
concu'rrent &c, • see Pronuncia¬ 
tion, s.f. 

condemning* Pronounce -Cming, 
condign meant originally deserved, 
& could be used in many contexts, 
with praise for instance as well as 
with punishment. It is now used 
only with words equivalent to 
punishment, & means deservedly 
severe, the severity being the im¬ 
portant point, & the desert merely 
a eondition of the appropriateness 
of the word ; that it is an indis¬ 
pensable condition, however, is 
shown by the absurd effect of:— 
Count Zeppelin's marvellous voyage 
through the air has ended tn c. disaster, 

condolence* Pronounce kondo'lens. 
condottiere. Pronounce -tyaxl. Pi. 
-ri, pron. -re. 

conduct, n. & v. See Noun & 
VERB accent. 

conductress. See Feminine de¬ 
sk; nations. 

conduit* Pronounce ku'ndit. 
coney. Sec cony, 
confection* The French dress¬ 
making term properly means no 
more than a piece of attire not made 
to measure; but, being applied 
chiefly to fashionable wraps &c., 
it is sometimes misunderstood as 
expressing in itself (like creation) the 
speaker’s exclamatory admiration. 

confederacy, -eratlon* See federa¬ 
tion. 

COtifer(r)able. Of the verbs in •Jer 


accented on the last syllable, two 
form adjectives in -bk of which the 
spelling & accent are fixed (/;rc'/cr- 
(Ale & tTa‘nsfer<d)le). The others, 
for which various forms have been 
tried {confer, confc'rrable ; defer, 
none ; infer, i nferable & infe'ribte & 
infe'rrable & infe'rrible ; refer, re fer- 
able & rife'rrable & refc'rribk), 
should be made to follow these two, 
& the forms should be co'nferable, 
i'nferahk,prefer able, ref€Tabk,lTans- 
ferable. 

confessedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDLY. 

confidant, ‘ante, -ent, nn. Co'n- 
fident was in use as a noun meaning 
confidenti.'il friend or person to 
whom one entrusted secrets long 
before the other forms were intro¬ 
duced ; but it is now an Archaism, 
& to revive it is pedantry. Confidant 
is masculine & eonfidanie feminine ; 
they are indistinguishable in pro¬ 
nunciation, & accent the last syllable. 

conflgt^atlon, configure. For pro¬ 
nunciation, see FIGURE, 
confines, n. Accent the first sylla¬ 
ble ; see Noun & verb accent. 
confiscate &c. I. Accents as in 
compensate &c. 2. C, makes con¬ 

fiscable', see -ABLE 1, 
conflict, n. & V. See Noun & verb 

ACCENT. 

conformable* For such formations 
see -able l. 

confrere. See Frf.nch words. 
confusedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDLY. 

conge, congee* The second, former¬ 
ly cstablislicd, is now obsolete or 
archaic ; for the first, see French 

WORDS, 

congeries. Pronounce konjC'rlez. 
congratulate makes -luble ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

congregate. Where - s most do c, 

is a Ba’Itered ornament. 
conjugate makes -gabk ; sec - able 1. 
conjugation, conjunction. See 
Technical terms. 
conjunctive (mood) is a term that 
had much belter be dropped. The 
forms denoted by c. & subjunctive 
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CONNOTE 


arc the same, & subjunctive is the 
rnueli better known name, C. niijjht 
have been useful in (listin*'uishin{T 
uses if it had been consistentty 
applied ; but it means sometimes 
the forms howtn'er used {subjunclive 
then hein*! a di\’isiou under it re- 
strieted to the std)ordinate uses), 
so me limes the forms when used as 
main verbs (subjunclivc tlieil beiiiff 
a dix’ision parallel to it H'slri(“tefl as 
before), *S: soinetitiHS mendy the 
forms when use<l as niaiti vctIjs 
of eomlifional sentenees (subjunctive 
then hein^. \’erv unreasoti:il)]v, tlie 
name for all uses, de|H'tiiient or in- 
d(‘[)endent, A’ r, a division under it). 
This is hopeless eonhision ; e. sliould 
be {fiven u{), sul>junclivc he useil as 
tlie name of the form.s whatever 
tlieir use, A' the differenees of func¬ 
tion be conveyed by otlter MOrds (dc- 
pendent, coudUiofud, ojduiiir, Are.). 

conjure in the st'nsc hrserrh is 
pronounced I<onjoor', in other scnse.s 
ku'njer. 

conjuror, -er. In the OED lOth-c. 
quotations, -or is five times as 
eornrnon as -rr, A’ it miclit well be 
aeeepled as tlie only form. 

connectable, -Ible. The first is 
recommonde<l ; see -Ain.i: ‘I. 
connexion, -ctlon, 1, The first is 
the ri”ht sp<’Ilmf.j ; see *xi(>x. 

2 t 111 c. 7i'ilh is a f(>rmula tliat (A’erv 
one wilt) prefers vigorous to flabliy 
Idnf'lish wi II h ave as little to do wit li 
a.s lie can ; see Ihcuii’iiiiAsis. It 
Khould be (dearly admitte<l, however, 
that there is sometimes no objeetion 
to the words ; tliis is when they are 
least of a formula A’ c. has a' real 
meanirifj (Ihtscs run i. r. le. the (rains ; 
The isubitcd p/iro.ve r/unf snu 7 id ojjen^ 
Sive, but ttdeen f. c.tc. its contcu't it 
tens fjf)( se). In tlie pre\’alcnt 
modern use, however, it is worn 
(]<>\yn into a mere eompotind pre¬ 
position, wilh vajfueiu's.s A jilia- 
bility as its only merits. The worst 
writtTs use it, from sheer love of 
vcrhia"(v, in firelVrenee to a siiiifle 
that W(Hil() Ix' more apjiro- 
priatc (7/<e three outstaiulinf^/eaturcs 


i.C.Ti.'. [i.e., of I our * Halchivorth 
2'i7it('d os sovtple set eticloscd, are 
as JoUoivs). 'Idle average writer is 
not .so dcf^raded as to elioosc it for 
its own sake, but be has not realized 
that wlien f.r.:e. presents itself to 
him it is a si^n that laziness is 
masterinji Ids style, or haziness his 
ideas. Of the examples that follow, 
the first two are tdiaraeteristic speci¬ 
mens of eoin[*(mnd-preposil ional 
peri plirasis :— The special dij[jicul(y 
in Proffssor Minoeefsi's ('ase arose 
i.e. w. the view be holds relat i ve to the 
historicfd value of . . , (I’rof. .M. was 
Specially hampered by bis views 
ou). ■ lie^idatioiis wilh regard to Ihe 
provision of free jilaees i.e.w, sceon- 
dari/ education (Itegulat ions for pro¬ 
viding free places in secontiary 
S(dntol.s)./fVoarf/ Island, which is 
nsain coiniu!^ into jiroiuincnce i.e.w. 
the jiroposal to establish a great wharf 
there (to wbieli atUmtion ha.s Ijcei^ 
ral]('d I)y)./.l/r ,7. ,1/. is hai'ing a 
hard tunc i.e.w. his desire for re- 
f/cr/ifj/i./.S'tr ,S'. 7*. xvill shortlif retire 
front the seerctari/ship i.e.w, the age 
limil. 

connoisseur. Pronounee kidnoscr'; 
the motlcrn Pretudi sj^clling (-nai-) 
should not be used, 
connote, denote. Tliis article is 
coneerm'd only witli tlie correlated 
s('ns(\s of the two words. not 

being really in [xijuilar use, lias no 
senses ('xeept the correlated ones ; 
hut d. has popular uses out of rela¬ 
tion to c., as .t high pulse denotes 
(is a symptom of) fnrr ; Let f d, (be 
the ap[x)intcd synihol for) the force 
exerted : This surelif denotes (shows) 
that ihe ifuestion is decided. 

When e. A il. arc in expressed or 
implied antithesis, the difference is 
twofold, sense 1 of each correspond¬ 
ing to sense 1 only of the other, A 
sensi‘ 2 to sense 2 only. 

1. .A word denotes all the objects 
having the attributes that it con- 
not('s (or implies the joint presence 
<’0. Father denotes the lirst Person 
of the Trinity, Adam, Edward VII, 
ICelipsc, A all others to whom the 













CONQUER(OR) 


connotation or connotative meaning 
of father applies. Ugly denotes 
Socrates, Wilkes, the black country, 
cowardice, & all other things to 
which the connotation of ttgly 
applies. The whole of the objects 
taken together are the word’s de¬ 
notation or denotative meaning. 

A word connotes all the attributes 
common to the objects that it de¬ 
notes (or is predicable of). Father 
connotes fatherhood or having be¬ 
gotten, male sex, prior existence, & 
all other attributes common to the 
objects included in the denotation 
of father. Ugly connotes ugliness or 
violation of standards of beauty, 
repellent effect on an observ'er, &c. 
The sum of the common attributes 
is the word s connotation or connota¬ 
tive incaninf;. 

2 . A word denotes the contents of 
its barest adequate delinition. Father 
denotes one that has begotten. Ugly 
denotes violating standards of beau¬ 
ty. Tlic word’s denotation is this 
barest definition alone. 

A word connotes all or any of the 
attributes that, without being de¬ 
noted by it, are associated with it 
either as cleducible from its denota¬ 
tion or as observed to be common to 
all normal specimens answering to 
its denotation. haiher connotes 
rnalc sex, prior existence, greater 
experience, affection, guidance &e 
Ugly connotes repellent effect; im¬ 
munity from dangers peculiar to 
beauty, disadv’antuge in the mar¬ 
riage market, &c. The whole of 
these are the connotation, & any of 

them is part of the connotation of 
the word. * 

conquer(or), conquest. Pronounce 
ko'ngkerfer), kd'ngkwC-st. 
conscience. Write for conHcicnce* 
sake \ see SAKfi. 

conscientious. Pronounce kOnsI- 
or kdn.shi- ; see 'CIation, 
consecutive. For the sense in 
syntax see 'Tkcii.xical tiulms. 

consensus means unanimity, or un¬ 
animous body, of opinion or testi¬ 
mony, The following, in wliich it is 


CONSEQUENTIAL 


confused with census^ is nonsense : 
Who doubts that if a consensus iccre 
taken, tn ivlucii the interrogated had 
the honesty to give a gcnuitic rcplij, 
we should have an oi^crichelniin'* 
majority ? ^ 

consequential is a w-ord severely 
restricted in its apjilieation by 
modern idiom ; it is unidiomatic in 
several of tlie senses that it might 
have or has formerly borne. 

^1* here doubt can arise between 
it & consequent, the latter should 
always be used when the sense is the 
simple & common one of resulting, 
& -ial be reserved for that of required 
for consistency ivith something else. 
Thus 7/i the. consequent confusion he 
vanished, but The consequential 
amendments were passed. Consc- 
quentiul confusion is not English ; 
(he consequent amendments is, but 
rncans not (as with dal) those neces¬ 
sitated by one iireviously accepted, 
but those that resulted from (e. g.) 
the opjiosit ion’s hostility or the 
discovery of a flaw. The riglit use 
is seen in A good many of these 
undiscussed ehanges xcere only cause- 
queniial alterations : but the follow¬ 
ing sentence (in wliieh consequent 
Would be belter, but either is possi¬ 
ble) shows tliat the line is sometimes 
hard to draw —i et ichilst he 'cashes 
his hands of the methods of the Albert 
Hall, xcith its eunscqueutial campaign 
of resistance d; its cry of ' no senmnt 
tax \ he declares that the Bill must 
not be passed. 

2 . docs not mean of conse¬ 
quence ; a e. person may or may not 
be im])ortant ; all we know is that 
lie is self-iinjiortaiit ; Mr C\ bustled 
about, feeling himself the most c. man 
in the toxen would not now be 
J^nglisb, 

3. C. does not now mean having 
great consequences, p'or so desperate 
it- .so c. a tear as this there sliould be 
substituted a xvur so desjtcrale db so 
pregnant xcith consequences. 

4. A c. crime &e. is an act that was 
not criminal &e. in its own nature, 
but amounts to a crime &c. in virtue 
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of its conscqucnros :—There is a 
difference between direct contradiction 
<£r merely c. inconsiste.ncy, 

conservative. Perhaps the most 
ridiculous of Sijpsiiod extensions 
is the rapidly spreading use of this 
word as an epithet, in the sense of 
moderate,safe, or low, witli estimates, 
ftptre, Ac. 8,0(M) kilted is con¬ 
sidered a r. estimate,/The dam age is 
placed on a c. estimate at 20,0()(y,0()0 
dollars./,Seas that ei'cn the c, ship's 
logs called ' mountainous './The figure 
IS jfTohahly an over-estimation, & a 
more c. e.dimate is that of Kohler./ 
At least (5.()0l),0()() dollars an hoar; 
thi.s is a rnosl e. estimate ; prohnhbf 
it is too ton'./Iiased up/iri the ftrice of 
4ld. per ft, d- u'ith rca.sonablc care 
this should he a r. jigitre./The dis¬ 
tributing side of the lakes a 

more c. <t' certainly more hopeful view, 

conservatoire, conservatory, 'I'lic 

French, German, & Italian musical 
institutions are hest called hy their 
nati\c names conservatoire, conser- 
vatorium, consen'otorio, Academif or 
Kchonl of Mu.<}ic is licttcr than Con- 
sen^aiory for corrcsjionding Kn^lish 
institut ions. 


considerable, in the sense o gom 

deal of, is apjilied in liritish use onl’ 
to immaterial things (/ have given i 
e. altcniion}. 'I’he use with matcTta 
tilings is an Amerieanistn ; th< 
lollowing are from deiinitions in tw< 
American dictionaries :—Silk fabrU 
conUuning c. gold or silver thread., 
tertinn pharmaceutical preparation' 

similar to cerates, but containing c 
talloic. ^ 

considerateness, consideration. (Vm- 

suleration, so far as it is eomtiarahh 
With -aieness, means tiiouglit foi 
others, while -ateuess means tin 

oharaeteristie of taking (or impivi..-] 

thougiit ; see -lo.v & -ness 
it IS tlierefore sometimes indifferlmt 
winch IS used {lie showed the greatesi 
-ateness or -ation ; Thanks for your 
e;,e.v, or -oPdn). lim more oYtmi 

beLnJ -oteness is 

y id all praise ; I teas treated ivith 


-ation ; lie was struck by the -ateness 
of the offer, 

consist. C. of introduces a ma¬ 
terial, & c. in a deiinition or a state¬ 
ment of identity ; wc must not say 
the moon con.sists in green cheese (no- 
oiie Would), nor virtue consists of 
being good (many do). Feeuant 
VAitiATioN between the two is ab- 
j surd :— The external world consisted, 
according to Jierketey, in ideas ; ac¬ 
cording to Mr Mill it consists of 
I sensations tt permanent possibilities 
of sensation. Of i.s wrong in The most 
exceptional feature of Dr IVard's 
book undoubtedly consists of the re- 
I production of photographs, 

consistence, -cy. See -cf,, -cy. Tlic 
-cy form is now invariable in the 
noun that means being consistent, 
i.e. not inconsistent {-cy is an oi'cr- 
raled virluc). In tlie noun meaning 
degree of tliiekness in liquids usage 
^•aries ; A -ce something like that l>f 
treacle, A Mud imrying in -cy tk 
lemperalure, arc both from Ilux'lev ; 
it would be wcdl if -ce could be iiuule 
tlie only form in this sense, as -cy 
in tlie other. It is somet lines 
doulitfiil MOW whetlicr freedom from 
inconsistency is meant or meta- 
Iiliorieal solidity ; among the OEl) 
ipiotations arc :—lleports begin to 
(icijuire strenglU .ce ; A va^ue 
rumour daily aciptiring -cy * cfc 
strength. 'Ihe removal of .such doubt 
wouI(l 1)0 one of the advantages of 
the liruitation projxiscd ubove for 

-Cf* 

consistory. Accent tlic first syl- 
uible ; see Reci-ssivi' accent, 
consociation. Pronouiu'c -sosi-; 

sec -ClATION. 

consolatory. Pronounce -sdl-. 
console, liracket, tabic, ttc. Accent 
the first (kiVusoI). 

consols. Accent tlic last (koriso'I/.). 
consommi. See FnENcu words. 
consort. Pronounce the noun 
kb nsort, the verb konsor't ; see 
Noun A vFiin accent. 
conspectus. PI. -uses ; see -us, 
consplculty, -ousness. See -ty & 

•NESS. 
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conspicuous. For c. by absence see 
Hackneyed phrases {Even in the 
examination for the M.D,, literary 

quality <fc finish is often c. by its 
absence). 

constable. Pronounce kun*. 
constitution(al)Ist. See -isx. 

constrainedly. Four syllables : see 

-EDLY. 

construct, construe, translate, with 
reference to language. To translate 
IS to reproduce the meaning of (a 
passage <tc.) in another ianguage, or 
sometimes in another <fe usually a 
more intelligible style. To construe 
IS to exhibit the grammatical struc¬ 
ture of (a passage &c,), either by 
translating closely (& so it is often 
tantamount to translate) or by 
analysis. A sense of construe 
formerly common, but now dis¬ 
appearing & better abandoned, is 
that in which construct is taking its 
place (Aim should not constructed^ 

or construed, with an infinitive). The 
right pronunciation of construe {for 
which conster was long the prevalent 
form) is k6 nstroo ; the konstrou' 
now often heard by the side of the 
nstroo) is no doubt due to 
the NOU.V-&-VERB-ACCENT tendency, 

constructive, in legal & quasi-legal 
use IS applied to an act that, while 
It does not answer to the statutory 
or formal definition of the offence 
&c. under which (qualified by c ) it 
IS classed (c. treason, rebellion, blas- 
phemy, obligation, &c.), is seen, when 
the true construction is put upon its 
motive or tendency, to amount to 
such an offence &c. (It was at most c 
blasphemy), Cf. the analogous use 
of CONSEQUENTIAL. 

consubstantlatlon. For pronuncia¬ 
tion see -ciATioN. 
consuetude. Pronounce -swf- 
consumedly. Four syllables ;* sec 
-EDLY. Hut the word is a Battered 
ORNAMENT. 

Wnsummate. l. Pronounce the 
Rdj, konsu'rnlt, the verb kS'nsuinat * 
see Participles 5a, 2, See -atable! 
con^mmatlon. For a c. devouilu to 
ae wished see Hackneyed phrases. , 
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consumption, consumptive, should 

be kept alive, if possible, as better 
words for ordinary noii-scientific use 
than tuberculosis & tuberculous. 








-able 1. 
contango. Pl. ~os ; see -o(e)s 3. 
contemn. Pronounce part, -eming, 
but agent-noun -Cinnrr. 
contemplate &e. i. Accents as in 
compensate &c. 2. See -atable. 

-oraneous, &c. The 
OED shows conclusively that con- is 
the only right spelling. 

contemptible) (contemptuous. Mr 

the Senate, 

called the I resident a demagogue who 
contemptibly disregarded the Govern¬ 
ment because President Wilson 
speaking at Columbia yesterday, said 
an International Labour Conference 
wouW be held at Washington, whether 
the Treaty was ratified or not. Mr 
bherman probably meant, & not 
imp^bably said, contemptuously. 
See Pairs & snares. 


content, v. C. oneself with (not 6i/) 
IS the right form of the phrase that 
means not go beyond some course ; 
the following are wrong :~We must 
c. ourselves for the moment by observ¬ 
ing that from the juridical stand-point 
the question is a doubtful one./The 
peMiori contents itself by begging that 
the isolation laws may be carried out. 

content(ment). The two forms now 
mean practically the same, content- 
me«t having almost lost its verbal 
use (Ike contentment of his wishes 
left him unhappy) & meaning, like 
content, contented state. Content¬ 
ment IS the usual word, content sur¬ 
viving chiefly in to heart's content & 
as a poetic or rhetorical variant. 


IrvMA _ V ■ • V fc* j j j ^ ^ 

OliD says ‘ The stress conte'nt is 
historical, & still common amone the 
educated The stress co'ntent is 
due partly to Noun & adjective 
accent & partly to the wish to 
dilTcrentiate from content =. content¬ 
ment. But contents is still almost 
always accented on the last, & that 
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accent is recommended for content 
also. 


contest. 1. Pronounce the noun 
ko'ntesl, the verb krmle'st ; see 
Noi'n A' vi;i!n Ac:ci:Nr. 

2. 1 he int ruiisit iuse of tlic verb 
{Trnnjts capable nf confcslin;! .vnrcc.v.v- 
ftilip against the forces of other na¬ 
tions ; cf. the norninl roiitestiufi the 
I'lctorp is iiiuch rarer than it 

was, iV is [letter Jelt to contend. 


continual, continuous. 'J'liat is -ni 
which either is always j;oinf» on or 
recurs at sliort iitter\'als *,t never 
coiiics (or IS K'eatih'd as never 
coinine) to an end. 'I'liat is -ons in 
which no lireak occurs lH't\ceen ttie 
boftinninfj tt the (not iieecssanly or 
e\en pre.suinablv' lonj^-deferred) (‘nd. 

continuance, continuation, continu¬ 
ity. i'onliunancc has rcl'erenec to 
continue in its intransitive senses of 
last, ^0 on : eonfinuafinn to continue 
in its transili\'e senses of prolono^ 
on leifh, it (m f fn. |);is.si\e) he oquc 
on with, ( lioiee liet^veen tlie two is 
therefore ojieii wlien llie same sense 
ean lie o()t at from two <lireetions ; 
H e ho}>v for a -onee of your favours 
means that we liope ttu-y will con¬ 
tinue ; HV hope for a -of/im of them 
means that we hope you will eon- 
timic them ; <V these amount to the 
same Ihin^. Jhit the addition ttiat 
eonfmucs a tale or a house is its 
•o/mn, not its -f/arc, A- the time for 
whieh the pyramids iiave lasted is 
their -attee, not (heir -ation ; w(* ('an 
wait for a -ation, hut not for a -anee 
of hostilities ; we like j, a 

-umr hut not for a -ufitot • a- 
penerally speakin^r. (he (listinctioii 
lias to lie Ixutie ill mi ml. ('on- 
tniiiity, thou^di oeeasionallv confused 
with conlinnaaee, is los' liable to 
misuse, A- It is enou-:li to sav tliat 
Its relen'uee is not to contiaae, but 
to cmitinuous. Kor sohtUon of con- 
inuitif sec P()i,vsvi,i ,\i)K’ m'.Mtu.-u, 

continuant. See Ti.cunu ,u. tphus 
con tact, n. .V V. .Vc Xovn ^ 

^ I'-lUJ Ar(’LxT* 

^'■aitr , see 2, 


Ot 


contradictious, -tory. The mean¬ 
ings ttiven to contradicting, captious^ 
cavilliiift, eaiitanhcrous, fjuarrel.somCy 
do hot Ix'Iong to contradietory ; if 
eitlicr word is to he uscfl, it must, be 
-tinus ; hut tliis, though riot in fact 
a new Word, is always used \Yitii an 
uneasy suspicion tliat it lia.s been 
rnado as a temporary .slojigap, A: it 

1. s better to choose one of I lie many 
' synonyms. 

contralto. 1*1. -os ; see (». 

contrary, 1. Tiic original aecent 
(koiitrar'i) lingers (1) with tlic un¬ 
educated ill all ordinary uses (if the 
adjective (not, perhaps, in the r.) ; 
(12) with inost speakers in the jocose 
or ('iiildisli c. for perxu’rse or jieci'ish, 
A' in ffm/rur;//r.v.v. -It/, us('d similarly ; 
(.") with many sjicakers in contra'ri- 
tLise, esjH'cially ^vhcIl it either repre- 
•senis on the c. rather tlian in the c, 
manner, or is used jilayfully, 

2. On the c., on (he other hand. The 
idioniati<.‘ seu.se of o. /, o. h. is r|ijitc 
(li'iir ; e.\e<’pt Iiy inisuse (sec below) 
It never lueans'/nr from that, i.e., 
it never introduces soinethiug that 
eontliels witli the truth of what 
has preeedeii, but al\va\’s .soincthim' 

1 1 coivei Ial)l(% though iu contrast, 
^'ith it. 1 he following two exam[)les 
•sliould have o. /. e. instead of 
o. t, o. h, : — It cannot he pleaded that 
the detail is nettHoihle; it is, o. (, o. h., 
oj the ttrratest importance./The object 
i-v not to nourish lOjm ads by public 
f /ariff/ / ff o, to put f/icnt 

Jo s/ff/f ui t/ic irf/iu/ c/unu/jfT. An 

cxanifile of the right use is Food 
avM abundant ; water, o. t. o. h., (or 
0. i. 0. h., ‘Wider) was running short. 

1 he use o( o, t. e. is less simple ; it 
liMj liave eitlu'r td the senses of 
which o. /. o. /(. has only one ; i.e., 
it ma_\ mean either on (he other hand 
or far from that; hut if it stands 
lir.st ill Its sent cnee it can only mean 
far Jfom that. Thus Food was (dinn- 
dani ; (i. t. f., ieo/(T tens rnnning 

short i.s im{)ossible ; Imt Food was 
(diundaut; water, o, /. c., was running 
short is correct, though o. (. o. h. i.s 
eummoncr &, with a view to future 
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differentiation, preferable. If o. /, c, 
is to stand first, it must be in such 
forms as Food was not abiindcint ,* 
o. t. c., it was running short. 

contrary, converse, opposite. These 
are sometimes confused, & occasion¬ 
ally proeision is important. If we 
take the statement All men are 
morUd, its contrary is Not all men 
are mortal, its converse is All mortal 
beings arc men, &, its opposite is A’o 
men are marlul. The contrary, how- 
ever, does not exclude the op[)ositc, 
but includes it as its most extreme 
form. Thus This is while has only 
one opposite, This is hlacli, but many 
contraries, as This is not white, 'This 
JS coloured. This is dirty, 'This is 
black ; & whether the last form is 
called the contrary, or more em¬ 
phatically the opjmsite, is usually 
indifferent. Hut to apply the oppo¬ 
site to a mere contrary (e.g. to i did 
not hit him in relation to i hit him, 
which has no opposite), or to the 
converse (e.g. to lie hit me in rela¬ 
tion to 1 hit him, to which it is 
neither contrary nor opposite), is 
a looseness tliat may easily result in 
misundeistanding ; ' the temptation 
to go wrong is intelligible when it is 
remembered that with certain types 
(if sentence {A exceeds It) the con¬ 
verse & the opposite are identical 
(It exceeds A). 

contrast, l. Pronounce the noun 
kd'ntrast, the verb kontra'st; see 
Noun & vi;iin accent. 2. The 
transitive use of the verb with one 
of the contrasted things as subject 
in the setise he a c. to or set off by c.[ 
was formerly common, but in 
modern writing is either an archaism 
or a blunder ; with should always 
be in.sertcd. The use meant is seen 
in ;—The sun-tinged hermit <fc the 
pule elder c. each other./Monks whose 
dark garments contrasted the snow./ 
The smooth slopes are contrasted by 
the aspect of the country on the 
opposite bank. 

control makes -lied, -liable, &c. ; 

sec -LL-, -L-. 


contuniac(it)y. See Lo.vc variants. 
contumacy. Accent tlie first syl¬ 
labic ; .see Recessive accent. 

contumely. The possible j)ronun- 
ciations, given here in order of 
merit, are no less than five 
ku'ntumli, ko'ntume'li, kb'ntumilf, 
kontu'rnili, kontu'mli. The well- 
known line 'The oppressor's lerong, 
the proud man's c. does imieli to kill’ 
the last two, which are irrecon¬ 
cilable with it, & to encourage the 
lirst, ■which seems, to those whose 
knowledge of metre is limited, to lit 
blank verse better than the second 
& third. Tlic second is kept in 
being by coniumclious. The OED 
gives only the third ; but that has 
less chance than any other of sur¬ 
viving ; a stressed syllable followed 
by three unstressetl ones is very 
unpopular except with jjrofessors & 
the like if there is an altermitive 
Iiandy, which is the reason why 
despi'cabic, hospi'table, &c., still 
maintain their ground even against 
tlic Recessive accent, 

convenance, convenience. For 

mariage dc c., & the convenances, see 
I'KiENcii WORDS. Fof marriage of 
convenience see (Iai.mcis.ms. 

conversable. For such formations 

sec -AEI.E 4. 

conversance, -cy. See -ce, -cy. 
conversation(al)i5t. See -ist. 
conversazione. Pronounce -atsio'ni. 
PI. -nes (-nix), -ni (-ne) ; the first is 
better. 

converse, talk &c. Pronounce the 
noun ko'nvers, the verb konver's ; 
see Noun & veiui accent. 
conversefly). l. Pronounce the adj, 
ko'nvers, but the adv. konver'sll. 
2. For the sense of the converse, soo 

CONTRARV, CONVERSE. 

convert. 1 ’ronounce the noun 

kd'nvcrt, the \XTb konver't ; seo 
Noun & vehu accent. 
convertible, -able. The first is 
usually better ; see -able 2. 
convey. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -!E (Se., 2. 

conveyance. See P'ormal words. 
convict. Pronuuiiee the noun 
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kd'nvikt, the verb konvl'kt; see 
Noun & vkhu accknt. 
convincedly. Four syllables if 
used ; see -eoly. 

convolvulus* PI. -uses ; see -us. 
convoy. Pronounce the nniin 
kO'nvoi, the verb konvoi'; see Noun 
& vi:nn accent. For verli inllexions 
sec VEiiikS IN -IE Ac., 4. 


cony, coney* The first, with pi. 
conies, is better. 

cooee, cooey, signal-crv. The OEI) 
puts enare iirst. 

cooky, -ie, -ey. Sec -ev, *ii:, -v 
coolie, -ly, -lee. T)ic first is the 
usual iTHxlern form ; see -ey, -ir *y 

coomb, combe. The OKI)’ preVera 
the first. 

cooperate, coopt, coordinate. For 

co-o-, cou-j COO', see eo** 

coordinate makes -nablc: see 

-ABLE 1, 

coot. I*or pi. see PoLUECTn'Es 4. 
copra, l^ronouncc kO'pro. 
copulative. .Sec Technical tebms. 

copy, yI). p'or inflexions sec Verhs 
IN -IE Ae., 0. 

coquet(te) Ac. The noun is now 
always -etfr, A is applied to females 
on >. Ihc Yerh, formerly eonuet 
only, IS often now, A will no doubt 
iJcfore lontT only, -rtte ^ the 
aeecnt, A the influimce of -etlin'* 
•etted, -etlish, will ensure that The 
noun rw/«c/rv, lor which the’OKI) 
gives ko kitrl a.s the only promineia- 
tion, inay he expected to cliange 

kokcTrf^ ready common 

corbel gi\es eorhcUed j see -i.l- -f- 

cord, chord. For uses in which tlie 
fipclling IS doubtful, see cfnloun 

cordelier. Pronounce koVdii;.”;* 
cordillera. Pronounce kordilvjTr'fj 
cordon. Pronomu’e kor'dn. 

core. ‘ Rotten at the core ’ is a 

.lllSOUOTATION. 

co-respondent Ac. See co- 

( oni I'retieh cornetine), A the 
due to mistaken etvmology 

cornucopia. Pi. not 
corolla. V\,.as; see -ae -as 
corona Pi. -cie ; see -ae .L] 


CORYDON 


coronal. Pronounce the noun 
(oirelet) k6'ron«I, the adj. {of the 
skull, of a corona) koro'nal, 
coronet(t)ed. Omit the second t ; 

sec -T-, -TT-. 

corporal, corporeal, aa. .Neither is 
now a common word execfit in par¬ 
ticular phrase.s. Corporal means of 
the human bndj/, A is common in 
-alpum.shment ; it is also rarely used 
with deformity, beauty, defects, A 
such words, instead of tfie usual 
personal or bodily. Corporeal means 
of the nature of body, material, 
tangible ; so our -eal habitation (the 
body), the -eal presence of Christ in 
(he *Vfreromen(. 

corposant. Pronounce kor'pozont. 
corps. Pronounce in sing, kdr, but 
in pi. (Uiough the spelling is the 
same) korz ; see French words 
corpulence, -cy. There is no differ¬ 
ence ; -ce is recommended ; -cy 
should be dropped as a Needless 
Variant. 

corpus. PI. corpora j see Latin 
plurals. 

corpuscle. Pronoun ee kor'pusl ; 
see Pronunciation. ^ ’ 

corral. Pronounee korA'I. 
correctltude, a recent formation 
(not given in OKI) vol. dated 1893), 

IS a Needless varia.nt for corrret- 
ncss. 

correlate. See -atahle. 
correlatives. See '1'echnicalterms. 
corrigendum. PI. (much commoner 
ttian the sing.) -da ; sec -UM. 

corroborate makes -rable • see 

'ABLE 1. ’ 

corsage. Sec French words, 
corset. Pronounce kor'sit; the 
s[)elling -ette, tlic pronunciation 
korsC- t, A the use of the plural for a 
single specimen, are mere blunders, 

cors(e)let. Omit tlic -c-. 
cortege. See French w'ords ; 
procession is usually adetiuate. 

Cortes. Pronounce kor'tSs. 
cortex, PI. -ices (-Isez) ; sec -Ex, 

'IX. 

Corybant, Pronounee k6TlbSnt, 
I’l. -ts or -tes (kbriba'iitez). 

Corydon. Pronounce kO'rldn. 
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coryphaeus. Spell -oe-; eee ce, 
PI. ~ael ; see -us. 
cosaque. See French words. 
cose, coze, cosy, cozy. The estab¬ 
lished spelling for the adjective (a 
Scotch word of doubtful origin) is 
cosy. The verb (& noun) meaning 
ait {sitting) by the fire «fec. is a Back- 
formation from this, & therefore 
best spelt cose. The verb (& noun) 
meaning gossip or chat is referred to 
French causer talk, & the spelling 
coze, which is the usual one, is also 
desirable, by way of distinction, since 
the senses of the two verbs are very 
liable to confusion. The noun cosy or 
^y meaning a kind of seat is probably 
n-om the adjective, though helped 
to become a noun by the French cau- 
setwe. The spellings recommended, 
then, are;— cosy, comfortable, seat, 
teafwt-warmer; cose, sit at ease, 

spell of sitting so ; coze, chat (n, & 
v.^. 

cosset makes -eting, -eted \ see 

-T-, -XT-. 

coster(monger). See Curtailed 

WORDS. 

costume. The verb is kdstu'm. 
ihis pronunciation is probably 
^mmoncr, & ig preferred bv the 

noun also; but 
Ko stum (see Noun & verb accent) 

IS often heard, ^ 


cotUl(l)on. Spell with the -i-, 
cottar, cotter, cottier. The words 
are clearly distinguished from cot- 
tager by being applicable not to anv 
one who lives in a cottage, but to 
peasants doing so under certain 
conditions of tenure. As comnared 
with each other, however, thJrc is 
no diiTerentiation between them 
that is of value ; it is merely that 
the -iar, -ter, foriiLS are more used of 
the Scotch variety, & -tier of the 
Irish. It would be well if cottar ^vere 
made the sole form, cotter left to the 
pin or bolt, & cottier abandoned. 

cotyledon. PJ. -ns ; see -on 3. 
couch, bed, sofa, (tc. As a general 
word for anything that is lain on, 
bed, lair, &e., the word is poetic 
only. As a mere synonym for the 
ordinary word sofa in conversation, 
it is a Gentkelism. As the name 
for a particular shape of sofa, it is 
a trade word. 

couch, the weed. TJie OED prefers 
the pronunciation kowcii, A: de¬ 
scribes kooeh as that of the soutliern 
counties only. 

couchant. Pronounce kow'chant, 
could. I* or such forms as C'ould he 
see you tww, see Suhjunctive.s. 

couleur de rose, coulisses, couloir. 

See French words. 


-zy. See cose, 

cot(e). The word for bed is or n 
Anglo-Indian, is unconnected wi 
the other words, <fc is always c 
1 lie poetic word for cotlciffc^ & t 
word for shelter (usually seen in coi 
pounds, as sheep-c.), represent alii 
but separate old-English word 
cot IS now invariable in the sen 
cottage, & cote usual in the sen 
shelter; the latter, however, wheth 
spelt cote or cot, is usually 
nounced kdt, especially in 
commonest word dovecote. 


cotemporary. See contemporary 
co-tenant. See co-. 
cothurnus. PI, -nl; see -us. As 
u word for tragedy, c, is a Battered 
ornament. 
w>“tldal. See co-, 

1351 


coulomb. Pronounce koolA'm. 
co(u)Iter. Spell with -u-. 
council, -sel, -clllor, -sellor. A 
board or asseinljly, & the meeting 
of such a body, has a I wavs -cil, <fc 
a member of it is -cillor. ' The aii- 
struct senses consultation, advice, 
secret {keep one’s c.), belong to -sel, 
& one who gives advice is, as such, 
a -sellor, though he may be a -cillor 
also ; my -cillors are the members of 
(c.g., the king's) eouncil ; my 
counsellors, those wlio advise me 
ollieially or otherwise. Counsel, 
however, has also tlie semi-concrete 
sense of the person or persons (never 
counsels) pleading for a party to 
a law-suit {The second of our three 
counsel was the best) ; the use is 
originally abstract, as when All the 
wealth <£• fashion stands for all the 
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rich Ac, people, or as tliough advice 
were said f(»r 


verb ; see Hyphens, group •Court 
Marital, PI. courts martial. 


countenance, face, physiognomy, 
visage. Face is tlic proper name for 
the jiart ; countenance is the face 
with reference to its expression ; 
phijsiognomp, to the east or tyi>e (tf 
features. Cnvoi/c is now a PiTiJiAiiY 
WORD, used ornamentally for face 
without special signitieanec. 

counterpart means thing exactly 
similar to, not op[>osite t(t or con¬ 
trasted with, another ; the following 
is nonsense : this is n//er/// false, 

the truth is Us very counterpart. 

country dance. The form contre- 
dance (jr -se (i.e. oounter-ilance) is 
wrong ; the words mean native 
dance or dance of our country, 
countryfled, -ined. The liVst is 
recommended ; see •FiEii. 

coup. Pronounce k(To ; pi. coups, 
ftron. koo/,. Imit c. d'etat, dc prdec, 
dc main, de tiiCiitrc, d nuY, .see Fiiencu 

WORDS, 


couple, .Sec ('or.i.r.CTivr.s :j. 
couplet. See Ti;cii NK'Ai, xr.iiMS. 
coupon. Pronounce kmt pon ; see 
I’rknch ^\(KiDs. 


course, ft/ c., as the herald of ar 
out-of-the-way faet that one ha 
just uucarthed from a lumk o 
reference, is a sad temptation t( 
jtiurnalists :— hrotu this Tnc/rr/fi^<( 
came ('harlcs James Fox ; his falfu', 

Ifarnn llfilland it 
1 1 (ii , Milton o, c. had the idea of hi: 
Itncjrom 1 acitus./Ilc is. o. c., a sot 
of the f unions K. .1. Sothern, of' Lon. 
Dundreary ’ fame./The House 6(’in‘ 
lu Committee, the Speaker xcnnld not 
tinder onhnory eirenntstances 
have hern present. 'Much .speculuitot 
. . . us to the preei.se depree of />o"(’oni 
■Httch ;eill alfemi Sir Fdxvurd Creu'! 

•; /«" n. c.: ,■.< 

I/nil lehteh is associated tetth a Chantei 
of the Order. ^ 


courUcard is now the established 
lurm ; see coat-cari), 

court martial. \\ rite as two words 
lor the noun, A hyphen only for the 


courteous, courtesy, are variou.sIy 
I)rotiouneed ker-, kor-, A koor-; the 
iirst is recommended, 
courtesan, -zan. Spell -sun, & 
pronounce kortizii'n. 
courtier. Pronounce kin:-. 
coOte que coutc. Sec French 

WORDS. 

Coventry, The OED prefers ko- to 

ku-. 

coverlet, -lid. Hoth forms are old ; 
the lirst is better, the ending almost 
certainly rcprc'scnting PTench lit 
bed, A not English lid. 

covert, n. The -t is now so seldom 
sounded, A is so often omitted even 
in writing, that what distinction 
remains between coi'crl A coi'cr may 
be said to be V’alue]e.ss. The only 
sense in wliieh covert, otherwise a 
Xeedi-ess variant, i.s worth pre¬ 
serving is the ornitliological one 
{iving-an'crts Ac.), in which the -t is 
invariable. 

covetous is often, even when read in 
eliur<“h, iiiispronouticcd -elms on the 
supiioscd analogy of tiphlcous, A 
sometimes inis-.spclt -tcons. 

coward(ly). The itlcntifioation of 
Coward A bully has gone .so far in the 
poi)ular conseiousness that persons 
A acts in w’liich no trace of fear is to 
be found are often called f07t’nrf/(/y) 
merely heeause advantage has been 
taken of superior strength or posi- 
thui ; such action niay be un- 
e[ii\'alrou.s, unsportsmanlike, mean, 
tyrannical, A many otlier batl things, 
but not cowardly ; cf. the similar 
misuse of dastardly. 

covvl-like, P'or the hyphen see 

-like. 

cowrie, -y. Spell -ie, 
cowslip. The true divi.sion is cow 
A slip, not cow’s A bp ; A the usual 
prommeiation with 6, not z, is 
Recordingly right. 

coxcomb, cocks-. See cockscomb. 
coxswain. Pronounce kd'ksn. 
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coxy. See cocky. 
coyote. Pronounce koyo'tl. 
coze, cozy. See cose. 
crabbed. See -er & -est, 4 . 
cramp, as an adjective meaning 
crabbed or hard to understand (c, 
words^ terms, style), narrow {a c. 
corner), niggling (luri/es a c. hand), 
has now had its senses divided 
between crabbed &. cramped, &, the 
Use of it is an affectation. 

cran(e)age. Spell without -e- • see 
Mute e. 

cranesblU, crane’s-bill. The apos- 

trophe & hyphen are better dis¬ 
pensed with in established words of 
this type ; cf. cockscomb. 

cranium. PI, -la, -ms ; see -um, 
crape, crepe. The first is the Eng- 
lisli word, the second shop Erench, 
crasis. See Tech.vical terms. Pl 
erases (kra'sez), 

crayfish, craw-. The first is the 
British form, the second ' now used 
chiefly in U.S.’ (OED). 

crayon. Pronounce kra'on, & not 
as Erench. 

create. See -atabi.e, 
creche. See Eren-cii words. 
credence, credit. Apart from the 
isolated phrase letter of credence & 
the concrete ecclesiastical sense table 
or shelf, credence lias only one mean¬ 
ing-belief or trustful acceptance : 
the use seen in Two results stand out 
clearly from this investigation . . . - 
neither of these gives anif credence to 
the assertions of Lord' Uidleu that 1 
I Toicctiomst coitnlricH had faTcd hetter 
than (ireat liritain is a mere blunder • , 
give credence to means lieliove, 6iirH 
ply ; support or credibility i’g the 
u'ord wanted. Credit, on the other | 
hand, is ricli in meanings, & it is a 
j)ity that it sJiould be allowed to I 
deprive credence of its ewe-lamb ■ 
eredenee would iie lietter in Charges 
like these may seem to deserve some 
degree of credit, <fc in To give entire 
credit to whatner he shall state. 
Even give credit {(o) has senses of its 
own (/ give him credit for knotving 
belter than that ; .Vo credit given on 
small orders), w hich are all the better 


for not being confused with tlic only 
sense of give credence to {One can give 
no credence to his word). 

credo. Pl. -os ; see -o(e)s G. 

I j. ^ 1, * ^ rIS, ^^1 alay d.aggcr. 

Ihe first spelling is recommended as 
neither too outlandish (A- sec Didac¬ 
ticism) nor liable to confusion, 

cremate. See -at.vkle. 
cremona. .See cromorne. 
crenelfle), crenellated. Spell crenel 
& pronounce krt'nl. Crenellated lias 
-II- ; sec -LL-, -L-, 

creole. See mulatto 3. 
crepe, cr6pon. Sec Ehkscii words. 
crescendo. Pronounee kresh-. Pl 
-os, see -o(e)s 3. 

cretic. See Technical ti:rms. 
cretin. Pronounce kre'tin. 
cretonne. Pronounce krO'tdn. 

^ crick, rick, wrick, whether iilentiral 
in origin or not, are so in sense ; the 
third spelling is rceomineiuied ; cf. 
u:rinkle & crinkle, wrack A- rack. 

cringe makes -ging ; see .Mute e. 
Cr^lS. Pl. crises (kri'sez). 
criterion. Pl. -ia ; sec -ux l. For 
synonymy see sion. 

critique is in less common use than 
It was, &, with rciorw, crilictsm, A: 
notice, ready at need, there is some 
hope of its dying out. 

crochet, croquet, make -eting. -eted, 
pronounced kro'shiing, kiO kiiiiR 
kro'shid, kro'kid, ’ 

Croesus. Spell so ; si'c a;, a:, 
cromorne, krummhorn, cremona. 

Either the first or the second sliould 
be used, the second being the original 
fCerinan), the first the French pro- 
mineiation of Ihe second, &, the 
thinl a misleading confusion W’ith 
Cremona {violin A c ). 

crooked. Sic -i;r & -kst, 2. A 
stick lliat is n<;t straight is a kriio'kfd 
stick ; one ftrovided with a crook is 
a krtibkt sliek. 

croquet. I* or -ed, -ing, sec CRocnET. 
crosier, -zier. The 0E:I) jirefers -b-[ 
croup(e). The throat trouble is 
always croup. Tlie rump varies, but 
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the -e, due to the French original, 
iiiigtit ucll he insisted on. 

croupier. Pronounce kroo'pler. 

crow. The past is now usually 
crowed {They croxced oi>er us ; The 
baby crowed loudly ; Three cocks 
crowed, or rrr*c, at the same, moment) ; 
erne is use<l always iti the cock crero 
wlicn there is reference to tlic N.T. 
{)assagc, & alternatively with crowctl 
when cock is the subject in other 
connexions. 


crown. The C. is often used as a 
phrase for the king or cpiecn regarded 
not as a person, but as a part of the 
constitution. It does not follow that 
pronouns ai)pro[)riate to king can 
he used after it, as in these absur- 
iiities :—The incoxitestable fact that 
the C. nmeadays acts, d* can only act, 
on the advice of his Ministers./The 
people of this country arc little likely 
to wish to substitute for this [rule by 
Cabinet] rule by the C., for whom 
the e.rperirnent would be most fraught 
with peril, 

crucify. For inflexions see VKitns 

IN -IK Ac., (i. 

cruel makes -Her, -llest. 
crumby, -my. Where the reference 
is to actual crumb(s), as in a c, loaf 
or tablecloth, use -by ; in the secon¬ 
dary senses fat, comfortable, rich, 
Ac., use -my. The right S[)e!ling for 
noun A adjecti\'e would he rrawi(/«>y), 
b being due to false An.\lo(;v merely ; 
hut, failing a general reform of 
sjK'Iling, usage is tixed. 

crus^, jar. 1 he OKI) prefers kr(7bs 
to kt'ooz, 

cryptic. I* nr tit is as compared wltli 
mysterious, obscure, hidden, A other 

synonyms, see Woiuunc A stykisii 
wonns. 


crystalline. In ordinary use, pro- 
notnice kristulin, sec Kjcc’kssivk 
Atc'KNT; Imt iit [)()('(ie A'. rhetori<'aI 
use kristA'lin is common, ef. tvliul. 


CUblc(al), ('ubic is the form in all 
Gcnses except that of shaped like 
« cube. So .(e measure, Cfintents, 
foot, eyuution ; but a -ical box or 


stone. Cubic, however, is used of 
minerals crystallizing in cubes, as 
-tc alum, saltpetre. See -ic(al), 
cuckold. J’ronounce ku'kld. 
cudgel makes -lied, -lling ; see 

•LL-, -L-. 

cue, queue. Both arc pronounced 
kfj. In hillianls, A in the theatrical 
use (with tlic transferred applica¬ 
tions, as in take one’s c. from), cue 
is invariable. In the sense string of 
people Ac. waiting their turn, queue 
is invariable. In the sense pigtail, 
queue, which is usual, is recom¬ 
mended. 

cul bono? As generally used, i.e. 
as a pretentious substitute for To 
what end ? or What is the good ?, the 
phrase is at once a Dattkrkd orna¬ 
ment A a blunder. The words mean 
To whom itas it for a good ?, i.e. Who 
profited by it or had something to 
make out of it?, i.e. Jf you want to 
know who brought it about ask your¬ 
self whose interest it was that it should 
happen. Those who tlo not want it 
in tliis sense should leave it alone. 
The following is an amusing attempt 
to press tlie correct translation of 
the Latin into the service of the 
ordinary pointless use : — We have 
had repeated occasion of late to press 
the question ‘ Cui bono ? ’ in relation 
to the proposal to force the Covern- 
vient to a creation of peers. We 
must ask it again, in reference to the 
scandal of yesterday. What is the 
good of It ? Who stands to gain ? 
See MiSACrnKiiKNsioxs. 

cuirass(ier). Pronounce kwlrii's, 
kwiroscr' or kurascr', 

cuisine, cul-de-sac. See French 
woitns. 

culinary. Pronounce ku'llnurl. Tlie 
Word is a fa\ouritc with the Poly- 
svi.KAiiic-inr.’Mouiiist, wiio often pro¬ 
nounces it kill-. 

cullender. Sec coi.ander. 
cull, as now used, dates only from 
the middle of last century; its 
proper place is in books on archaeo¬ 
logy, comparative religion, A the 
like ; that it should be ousting 
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xvorship in general use is regrettable ; 
see Anti-Saxonism, 

cultlvato makes -vable ; see - able I. 
culture* For the effect on the 
word of the German Kultur, cf. 
FRIGHTFULNESS. 

cum(m)in. The OED prefers 
cu/nin j but, besides the service 
done by the second tn in keeping 
t^n6 proniinciHtion of ft not very 
common %vord steady, the spelling 

(cummin in AV & 
Ry) is sure to prevail in a word 
chiefly used with reference to that 
passage. 

cumulative. See accumulative. 
cumulus. PI. -li • see -us. 
cuneiform. The slovenly pronun- 
ciation ku'niform, not uncommon, 
should be avoided, & to this end 
kune Iform is preferable to the 
more diflicult ku'^nllform : cf, con¬ 
tumely. 

cunning. See -er & -est 4. 

cup. For ‘cups that cheer’ see 
IIackneyed phrases. 

cupola. Pronounce ku'pola. 
Curasao, ~Qoa« Spell -fao; pro¬ 
nounce kur'aso. 

curare, -ra, wourall. Spell curare. 
& pronounce kurar'I. 

curate, for ‘ the curate’s egg ’ see 
Hackni'.yed phrases, & Worn-out 
humour. 

curator. Pronounce kura'tor except 
in the Scotch-Iuw use (ward’s guar¬ 
dian), in which it is kur'ator. 
curb, kerb. The second is a variant 
merely, but is now much commoner 
than curb in the sense footpath^ 
edging, & seems likely to prevail 
in the closely allied senses fender i 
border, base, framework, mouW. For 
the bit-cliain, & in the sense check 
n. or V., curb is invariable. 

cure. See French words. 
curio. I’l. -os, see -o(e)s 4, 5. It is 
a Curtailed word, 
curriculum. PI. ~la ; see -um. 
currish. See Pronunciation s.f. 
curse. For ‘ curses not loud but 
deep * see Hackneyed phrases. 
cursed, curst. The adjective cursed 


is disyllabic except sometimes in 
verse j the form curst is chiefly used 
either to show that the rare mono¬ 
syllabic pronunciation is meant 
(esp. in verse), or to differentiate 
the archaic sense ill-tempered. See 
I -E« & -est, 4. 

cursedly. Three syllables : see 

-EDLY. 

cursive. See Technical terms. 

CURTAILED WORDS. Some of these 
establish themselves so fully as to 
take the place of their originals or 
to make them seem pedantic ; others 
remain slangy or adapted only to 
particular audiences. A small pro¬ 
portion of them, including speciineiis 
of various dates & status, has here 
been collected as possibly useful to 
those who have, or wish to have, 
views on the legitimacy of curtail¬ 
ment; (aexo)plune ; bike (bicycle); 
fcrigfantine); (omni)i>us; cat(riolet); 
ca</(et); cen?(um) ; rAro7«o(Iitho- 
graph); ci>iema{tograph) ; cons 
(contras); (ra)roon ; consols (con¬ 
solidated funds) ; cos/cr(monger) ; 
coaer(point) ; coa"(sw’ain) ; cwrio- 
(sity) ; cijcle (tricycle or bicycle) ; 
dyna;7Jo(-cIcctric machine) ; (m)^;/- 
(enza) ; gym(nasiuni) ; magneto 
(-electric machine); niot(ile vulgus); 
mods (moderations) ; jjunts (panta¬ 
loons); par(agraph); ji/oz (phys'o- 
gnoiny); (tcle) 7 ilio»e ; pyi«(o(grapli); 
/)i(ous) ; 7>o/j(ular concert) ; pram 
(perambulator); 7>rf;)(aration); pro- 
(fcssional); pro/is (properties); pnb- 
(lic house) ; ryKad(rangle) ; quotes 
(quotation marks) ; ^^^/^(activity) ; 
rep(robate) ; rep(ctition) ; r/ii;jo- 
(ceros) ; spats (spatterdashes) ; sj}ec~ 
(ulation); specs (spectacles); stereo- 
(type); .S7rod(ivarius); sb//o(graph); 
«ut(altern) ; 5ui(slitute); super- 
(ior) ; super(numerary) ; ta7j(gent) ; 
(de)fec(tive} ; turps (turpentine) ; 
vert (convert or pervert) ; cel- 
(erinary); t’iCf(-ehairman); vice- 
(-chancellor); Pice(-president); iTiua 
(voce) ; Zoo(logical gardens). 

curtain-raiser. See Gallicisms. 
curts{e)y, courtesy. Courtesy is 
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arcliaic <fc affected for curtsy ■ curtsy 
n. & V. (curtsied, curtsyinf!) is better 
than curtsey, wliicti involves curt¬ 
seyed ; see Ktins in -ii; Ac., 2, fJ. 

Curule. Pronounce kiTr'<7r>I. 
curvet. Pronounce kcrvf't in noun 
A verb, A spell the verb parts -tied, 
sec -T-, -tt-. 

cushat. Pronounce kii'shnt. 
customs. For synonymy see tax. 
cuticle. Sec Pkdantic' uumouji. 
cutlet. Sec ciioi*. 
cycle. For the noun A verb as an 
abbreviation for * bicycle or tri¬ 
cycle sec ('l'rtaii.uo woiius. For 
c, as a time-word, sec Ti.\ir.. 

cyclone. Sec ^vind. n. 
cyclopaedia, -die. b'or -pac-, -psr-, 
-pe-, sec Ai, (K. Tite lonper forms 
eucyclo- are in themselves better, A 
emyclopacdin, bci[if» common in 
titles, is also the prevalent form ; 
but cyciujiucdic is becomin<f the more 
usual form for the adjective ; cf, 
Qccumulale A cumuUith'c. 

Cyclopean, -plan. The first (siklo- 
pe'rm) is more usual than the si'cond 
fsiklo piun) ; Imt neillier is wrori'^f. 

cyclopfs). 'I'lie forms rc'commended 
are : lor the sitif'ular cyclops ; A 
for till' plural tlie classical cyclopcs 
fsikfo'pf/) exee|)t in jneutar or 
familiar use, fur \v'!iieh tin* khi^lisli 
format imt eyvlopses is so it abb', 'I’lie 
si rtf', cyclnp with pi. cyclops results 
in confusion. 

cymbalo. PI. -os ; see -o(i;).s 0. 
cymbocephalic, -ous. See -ok- 

miAMO. 

Cymric. Prononnee ki-. 
cynic(al). As an adjective, cynic 
is used only in the sense of the 
aucient philosophers ((died ('tpiics 
(exeej)t in the teehiiieal terms cynic 
yeur, cynic spos?tt), A the word that 
de.serihes tempeiament Ac. iHcynical- 
bee -i('(ai,). 

cypher. See (’iiMnin. 

Cyrenaic. See iildomst. 

Czar. See Tsar. 

Czarewitch, See CcsAiii'.wiTcn, 
Czech, -ck. SjteU Czech, A pro¬ 
nounce click. 


D 

dactyl. Sec Tkciinical terms. 
dado. PI. -ocs ; sec -o(e)s 1. 

I daedal, doe-. See /K, (k. 

I daemon, doe- Write dae- ; see m, 
I m. This speiliiifi, instead of dewou, 
' is uscil to distin(»uish the Greek- 
inytholofTy senses of supernatural 
being, indwelling spirit, Ac., from 
the modern sense of devil. 

daguerreotype. The OED pro¬ 
nounces -gero-. 
dahlia. Pronounce da'Iya. 
dais. Pronounce thus ; ‘ always a 
monosyllable in Fr,. A in Eng. 
where retained as a li\'ing word ; the 
disyllabic promineialion is a “ shot ” 
at the word from the spelling 
OEI). 

damnable. See -i:n A -i:st 4. 
damning, in the sense cursing, is 
pronounced without the n ; in the 
si'usc futrdly conclusive it usually has 
the n souniled. 

damp(en). .See -r.x vr.tms. 
damsel, Ser* .Archaism. 
danceress. bee Feminine desjg- 

NADONS. 

dandiacal, dandyfied. M'he nmusc* 
ment provided l>y iiieorreet forma¬ 
tions like il<iti(li(tc(il (as though there 
wt’re a (htndidc corresponding to 
lUdtiKic Ac.) is evanescent, A the 
uords shouhl be allowetl to vanish 
^vilh it, espeeiatly when an alterna¬ 
tive \v'or(l exists, as here. For 
Hjieiling of ilandyjietl s<'c -eieo. 

dandruff,-iff. The OED pi aces the 
-iiff form first. 

dare. l. Ihire A dares. 2. Durst. 
<5, Dure. say. 1. Dare as IJnl pers. 
s'ing. pres, indie, is the idiomatic 
form instead of dares when the 
inlitHti\-e de[K'nding on it either lias 
no to or is understood ; this occurs 
chiefly, but not only, in interrofM- 
ti\'e A lu'gatiye ficntenees. Thus 
dares, thoiigli sometimes used in 
mistaken striving after correct ness. 
Would be contrary to idiom in Dare 
he do it ? i lie tlarc not!—ht 
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dare ; He dare do anything ; No-one 
dare oppose him. 

2. Durst, which is a past indicative 
& past subjunctive beside dared, 
is obsolescent, & nowhere now re* 
c^uired, like dare above, by idiom ; 
the contexts in which it is still some¬ 
times preferred to dared are negative 
sentences & conditional clauses 
where there is an infinitive either 
understood or having no to {But 
none durst, or dared to, or dared, 
ansrjcer him ; 1 toould do it if 1 durst, 
or dared). 

3. Dare say as a specialized phrase 
W'ith the weakened sense incline to 
think, not deny, admit as likely (ef. 
the unweakened sense in 1 dare say 
what 1 think, Who dare say it ?, He 
dared to say he, or that he, woidd 
not do it), has certain peculiarities : 

(a) even when not parenthetic (Fou, 
1 d. s., think otherwise), it is never 
followed by the conjunction that 
(/ d, s. it, not that it, is a mere lie) ; 

(b) it is never dare to say in direct 
speech, & the to is rare & better 
avoided in indirect speech also {He 
dared say the dijjiculty would dis¬ 
appear ; 1 told him I dared say he 
would change his mind ; He dares 
say it does not matter) ; (c) to avoid 
ambiguity, it is sometimes WTitten 
as one word (/ dare say she is inno¬ 
cent, I am sure of it ; 7 daresay she 
is innocent, I can believe it) ; but 
this device is useless as long as it is 
not universally acceptcfl, & it cannot 
be applied to the indirect dares & 
dared ; it is simpler to avoid 1 dare 
swy in the unspccialized sense wher¬ 
ever it can be ambiguous, 

darkfe)y. See -ev, -ie, -y. 
darkle. Being a recent formation 
(19th cent.) bused on a mistake 
(see foil.), & not having, like the 
analogous gravel, won any real 
currency, the verb has little to 
recommend it, & should he let die ; 
its only use is ornamental, & as 
an ornament it is pinchbeck. See 
Back-foumation. 

darkling is an adverb formed with 
the now forgotten adverbial ter¬ 


mination -ling, & means in the dark 
{Our lamps go out & leave d. ; 
The wakeful bird sings d.) • by a 
natural extension it is also used 
as an attributive adjective {Like d. 
nightingales they sit ; 7'hey hurried 
on their d. journey). But having 
nothing to do whth the participial 
-ing it does not mean growing dark 
&c. ; from the mistaken notion that 
it is a participle spring both the 
misuses of tlie word itself & the 
spurious verb d.arkle. 

darling. See -er & -est, 4. 
dartle is too new to deserve respect, 
& too old, being still rare, to have 
prospects ; it should be let die. 

Dash. For double dashes as a form 
of parenthesis, see Stops. 
dashing. See -er & -est, 4. 
da3tard(ly). Tlie essential & original 
meaning of the words is the same as 
that of coward{ly), so far at least that 
both jKiirs properly connote want of 
courage ; but so strong is the false 
belief that every bully must be a 
coward that acts requiring great 
courage are constantly <lcscribed as 
cowardly or d astardly if they are so 
carried out as not to give the victim 
a sporting chance ; the throwing of 
a bomb at a king’s carriage is mucli 
less dastardly than shooting a par¬ 
tridge, because the tlirower takes a 
very real risk ; but even when he 
recklessly exposes liimself to being 
torn to pieces, the absurd headline 
‘iJastardly Outrage’ is inevitable. 
The true meaning is seen in ‘A lag¬ 
gard in love & a diistar<l in war ’. 
The w’ords shouhl at least be reserved 
for those who do avoid all personal 
risk. 

data is plural only ( The d. are, not is, 
insuJficient./What are the d.?/We 
have no d.) ; the singular, compara¬ 
tively rare, is datum ; one of the data 
is commoner than a datum ; but 
datum-line, line taken as a basis, is 
common. My Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment has furnished me xvilh so much 
valuable data illustrates the mistake 
of taking the plural for a singular. 

date. For d., epoch, &c., see time. 
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dat(e)able. Spell ~ ta ~ ; see Mute e. 

datival(ly), dative(Iy). See abla¬ 
tive. 

daughter. For d, of joy sec Gai^ 

LICISMS. 

daughter-iii'law formerly inehided 
step-daughter ; now, my tl.-in-law lias 
become my daughter hy her mar¬ 
riage, & mystep-d. has done so by my 
marriage, & tlic two arc confused 
only in ignorance, 

davits. The OED prefers dii- to da-. 

-D-, -DD-. Monosyllables ending in 
d double it before suMixes beginning 
with vowels if the sound preceding it 
is a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u, or y), 
but not if it is a dijihtbong or a 
doubled vowel iir a vowel r : cad- 
disht redden, bidding, trodden, tubby ; 
but deaden, breeder, goodish, plaided, 
lardy. Words of more than one 
syllalitc follow the rule for mono¬ 
syllables if tlieir last syllable is 
accented or is itself a word in com¬ 
bination (forbidding, bedridden), but 
otherwise do not double the d (uo- 
rnadic, uakedest, rigidity, periodical). 

dead letter, apart from its theo¬ 
logical iV post-oflicc uses, is a fihrase 
for a regulation tliat has still a 
nomiiui) existence, hut is no longer 
ohserved or enforced ; the applica¬ 
tion of it to what was never a regula¬ 
tion but has gone or is going out of 
use, as (pjill pens, borse-traetinn, 
amateur football, A'o., or to a regula¬ 
tion that loses its force only hy 
actual abolition (the nnc-sc.efraurhisc 
will soon be a d. /.), is a Slii'Suou 
EXTENSION. 


deal, n. ], The use of a d. iiistei 
of a great or good d., though as o 
as Hichardson Sc .lohnsoii (tlie Slia 
Pperiaii what a deal! ran hardly 1 
addueed), lias still only the stat 
of a eolhajuialism, <V should I 
avoided in ivriting even when tl 
phrast' stamis as a noun (saved hi 
(I d. of tro}ihle). Sc still more when 
is adverbial (this tcus a d. bettei 
-i. A d, in tile sense of a piece 
bargaining or give*&-take is 
slang. 


deaiii doyen. The Frencb word 
doyen, a bad stumbling-block to the 
mere F’nglish-spcakcr, & the un¬ 
familiar Gam.icism dean, are equally 
objectionable ; as there is nothing 
complicated about tlie idea to be 
expressed, senior, with the assistance 
if necessary of whatever noun may 
be appropriate, should be made to do 
the work. 

dearie, -y. Sec -ev, -ik, -y. 
dear(ly), adw. With the verb fore, 
dearly is now the regular form, & 
dear merely poetic ; but with buy, 
sell, pay, cost, &c„ dear is still idio¬ 
matic, & the tendency liorn of mis¬ 
taken grammatical zeal to attach an 
Unidiomatic -i-y should be rcsistctl, 

dearth. 1 think it of interest to 
point out what a singular <1. of in¬ 
formation exists on sei'cral important 
points ; for tliis favourite journal¬ 
istic device see Periphrasis ; read 
hoxv little we know, 

debacle. Sec FitENcn words. 
debark(ation) are Needless vari- 
ANTsS for tlie bettor established 
disc mb-. 

debat(e)able. Spell -ta -; see Mute 

E. 

debauchee. Pronounce di^boslic'. 
debouch(ment). Pronounce dT- 

bllDSll-. 

debris, d^-. Write without accent, 
« jirnnounce df'lire. 
debut, debutant(e). Dibut can only 
be pronounced as French, Sc should 
not be used by anyone wlio shrinks 
from the necessary effort. Tliero is 
no reason why debutant sliould not 
be written without accent, pro¬ 
nounced df hutnnt, & treated like 
ajiphraut t've. as of common gender. 
See Fiii;\('i! words, 

deca-, dec!-, in the metric system, 
deea- means multiplied, Sic den- 
divided, by ten ; decametre, 10 ni., 
dirt met re, m. ; so with gramme, 
litre, ,Ve. 

decad(e). The -e is now usual. 
Proiiouiu'C dC'kfid. 
de cadence. So stressed, 
decapitate makes decapitable ; see 

-ABLE 1. 
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decent makes -cr, ‘Cst ; see -eb & 

-EST. 

decided^ decisive* Decisive is often 
used loosely where decided is the 
right word, just as definitive is a 
common blunder for definite, & dis~ 
iinctive an occasional one for distinct, 
A decided victory or superiority is 
one the reality of which is unques¬ 
tionable ; a decisive one is one that 
decides or goes far towards deciding 
some issue ; a decided person is one 
who knows liis own mind, & a decided 
manner that which comes of such 
knowledge ; a deciswe person, so far 
as the phrase is correctly possible at 
all, is one who has a way of getting 
his policy or purpose carried through. 
The two meanings are quite separate; 
but, as the decided tends to be de¬ 
cisive also, it gets called so even 
when decisiveness is irrelevant. 
Examples of the wrong use are ;— 
The Serjeant, a decisive man, ordered 
• • •!A. decisive /caning towards what 
is most simple./It was not an age of 
deciswe thought./Poe is decisively the 
first of American poets. The follow¬ 
ing suggests a further confusion with 
incisive ;—The Neue Frcie Pressc 
makes some very deciswe remarks 
about the 2/a/tan operations at 
Preveza, 

decimate means originally to kill 
every tenth man among as a punish¬ 
ment for cowardice or mutiny. Its 
application is naturally extended to 
tlie destruction in any way of a large 
proportion of anything reckoned by 
number, e.g, a population is deci¬ 
mated by tlie plague ; but naturally 
also anything that is directly incon- 
bistent witii the proper sense (A 
single frosty night decimated the cur¬ 
rants by as much as SO %) must be 
avoided. Sec Slipshod extension. 

declmo sexto. See folio. Pi. -os ; 
Bce -o(i;)s G. 

declarant, declaredly, declarative, 
declaratory. Pronounce -arant, 
•afcdll, -arativ, -aratorl; for the 
second see -edly. 

d6class6. See Fbench words. i 


declension (gram.). See Technical 

TERMS, 

decllnaJ, declination, declinature , in 
the sense courteous refusal (The 
decimals were grounded upon reasons 
neither unkind ttor uncomplimentary./ 
Yuan persists in his declination of 
the Premiership./The reported de¬ 
clinature of office by the Marquis of 
Salisbury), arc three unsatisfactory 
attempts to provide decline witli a 
noun. It is better to be content 
with refusal, modified, if really neces¬ 
sary, by an adjective. See -al 
NOUNS, Presumptuous wobd- 

FORMATIO.N. 

declin(e)able. Omit the -c-; see 
Mute e. 

d6collet^(e). See French words. 
decolo(u)rize &c. See Hvorid 

DERIVATIVES. 

decorate makes -ruble ; see -able 1, 
decorous. Pronounce dikoi'us, not 
d^'korus. 

decrease. See Noun & verb 

ACCENT. 

decry. For inflexions see Verbs in 
-IE &c., C. 

dedicate makes -cable ; sec -able 1. 
deduct ble, -eable. See -abce 2. 
deduction. See Technical terms. 
deem. See Woukinu stylish 

WORDS. 

deep(ly). See Unidiomatic -ly. 
deer. See Collectives 1. 
defamatory. Pronounce dlfa'ina- 
torl, 

defect. For ‘ the defects of his 
qualities ’ see Hackneyed phrases. 
defective, deficient. The differentia¬ 
tion tends to become complete, 
defective being assoiiatcd more & 
more exclusively with defect, & de¬ 
ficient w'ith deficit. That is deficient 
of which there is cither not enough 
or none, that is defective which has 
something faulty about it; so 
deficient (junnfity, revenue, warmth, 
means ; defective quality, condition, 
sight, pronunciation, boots; a de¬ 
fective chimney, valve, manuscript, 
hat. With some words quantity & 
quality come to the same thing ; for 
instance, much or great insight is the 
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same as deep or penetraiing insight ; 
consequently a person’s insight may 
be described indifferently as defec¬ 
tive or deficient. ARain, delicienry 
in or of a part constitutes a defect in 
the whole, & conscfiuently a person 
may be called cither deficient or 
defective in courage or knoxcledge. or 
sifmpatb\f^ Si ttiilk may he defective 
(though deficient is cotimioncr) in 
fatty vialtCT; compare The dialogue 
is not defective (or deficient) in case 
rf* grace with Ease tfc grace are not 
deficient (never defective) in the 
dialogue ; the following wrongly 
iicRiects this distinction ;— I xvish 
you bad a Fnrtunatus hat; it is the. 
only thing defective in your outfit ; 
lierc deficient is ro(Hiircd, Itiough 
there wouhl have been tio olqection 
to It is the only thing in ivhich your 
outfit is defective ; a verl) or ttoun of 
which some part is <[elioicnt or 
wiintiiiR is called defective, where 
deficient would also be possible if tlie 
combination had not been stereo¬ 
typed. Lastly, cither \vord may 
Munctimes be used, but with a differ¬ 
ence of meaning from the other ; 
deficient water or light is too little 
water or ii”ht ; but defective xvater 
is impure Ac. ; A defective light is 
imeertain A('. ; similarly, a defective 
differs from a deficient supply in 
beiuR irrcRuIar or unreliable rather 
than insullicient in the a^RrcRate. 

deficit. The pronunciation difi'slt 
is wroiiR ; the OKI) prefers dO-'fisit 
to de'fi.sit, which is howt*ver perhaps 
as common ; the I^atin quatitity 
(see KArsK oi'antity) is no Ruidc. 

defile fjiass n. A v.). See Noun & 
vr.itn ACC KM’. 

detln(ejable. Omit the -r-; sec ' 

Mri e; i;. 

definite, definitive. ('onfusi( m he- 
tueet] th(' two, A ('sp<'eially the us(‘ i 
of definitive for definite, is very { 
eoniinon ; many ^vrilers seem to ' 
think the words tmaui the same, but I 
the ioiiRcr A less usual will he more 
• injiosinR ; it mistiikcs are made 
easy by the fact that triEitiy nouns 
can be quatilied by eitlier, tliough 


with different effects. Putting aside 
exceptional senses that have nothing 
' to do with the confusion (as when 
definitive means of the defining 
kind), definite means defined, clear, 
precise, unmistakable, Ac., A de¬ 
finitive means having the character 
of finality; or, to distinguish them 
by their opposites, tiial is definite 
. which i.s not duliious, ^'^lgllc, loose, 
inexact, uncertain, undefined, or 
questionable ; A that is definitive 
which is not tetiiporary, provisional, 
debatable, or alterable. A definite 
offer is one of which the terms are 
clear; a definitive offer is one that 
must be taken or left without 
ehaffering ; definile jurisdietion is 
thiit of which the iipplication or tlic 
powers arc precisely laid down, A 
definitive juri.sdiclion is that from 
which tlicrc is no appeal ; cither 
w'ord c!in be applied with similar 
<iistinctions, to ansxvcr, Icrnts, treaty, 
renunciation, statement, result, Ac. 
Hut with many words to which 
definite is rightly A eornmonly 
!i[)I)!icd {a definite pain, accusation, 
structure, outtiue, forccasi) definitive 
eitfier i.s not usetl except liy mi.stakc 
for definite, or gives it iiK'iining rarely 
required (c.g, a definilive forecast 
means, if anything, one tliat its 
mak(T annoinu'e.s his intentioEi of 
abiding by). ^Dic following ex¬ 
amines show wrong uses, mostly of 
definitive :—H'e shnnld be glad lo sec 
more definitive teaching. The fact thai 
Sunday must be aitogether omitted 
from the day-boifs life, as part of his 
definitively school career, xvould alone 
convince me that . . ./The Hill has 
not yet been tlnuvn uj), <{■ the (iin'crn- 
nient are not responsible for 'fore¬ 
casts', hoxciver definitively they may 
he written./The definitive (pialilics of 
jurisprudence have not often found so 
agreeable an exponent as the auihor 
nf tin 'se essai/s./lf Turkey desires 
]>eace, she. must definitely renounce 
what she has already lost (here, how¬ 
ever, if the sense explicitly sull’iee.s, 
A the stronger sense unreservedly is 
not intended, no change is nec'cs- 
sary). 
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deflexion, -ction. See -xion, 
defrayal. See -al nouns. 
defy. For in flexions see Verbs in 

•■IE 0* 

d^gage. See French words. 
degree. Tiie phrase to a t/., how¬ 
ever illogical it seems as a substitute 
for to the l(Lst degree, is at least as old 
as The Rivals (I'our Jatliev, sir, is 
xcrath to a d.), & objection to it is 
futile. 

de haut en bas. See French 

WORDS. 

deify. For inflexions see Verbs in 
•IE &c., f>, 

deisrn, theism. Though the original 
meaning is the same, the words have 
been so far differentiated that deism 
is understood to exclude, & theism 
(though less decidedly) to include, 
belief in supernatural revelation, in 
providence, & in the maintenance of 
a personal relation between Creator 
& creature. 

dejeuner. See French words. 
delectable. In ordinarj^ use (except 
in d. lozenges, wliich are meant to be 
recommended by their name) the 
word is now ironical only ; i.e., it is 
to be taken always, as precious is 
Boinetimcs, to mean the opposite of 
what it says ; in poetry, sometimes 
in fanciful prose, & in the d. moun¬ 
tains, it retains its original sense • 
BO in Of all the fleeting visions tvhich 
I have stored up in my mind I shall 
always remember the view across the 
plain as one of the most d. 

delegate, v., makes -gable j sec 

-ABLE 1. 

deliberative. For the sense in 
grammar, see Tecunical terms. 
The sense not hasty in decision or 
inference, which was formerly among 
those belonging to the word, has 
been assigned to deliberate by modern 
differentiation ; the use of d. in that 
Bcnse now {All three volutnes are 
marked by a cautious dc d. tone, that 
commends them to thoughtful men) 
instead of deliberate is to be classed 
with the confusions between al¬ 
ternative, DEFINITIVE, & alternate, 
definite. 


DELUSION 


delightful. See -er & -est, 4. 
delightsome. See 1’oeticisms, A 
-some. 

delineate makes -neahlc ; see -able 

1 . 

delude &c. For pronunciation see 

LU. 

delusion, illusion. It cannot be 
said that the words are never inter¬ 
changeable ; it is sigiiiflcant of llicir 
nearness in meaning that illusion 
has no verb eorrcspondiiig to delude 
{illude having died out), A delusion 
has none corresponding to disillusion 
{undeceive & disillusion being used 
according as tlie delusion lias been 
due to others’ inachinatiuns or to the 
yicliin s own error). Ne^•erlbeIess, 
in any given context one is usually 
belter than the other ; two distinc¬ 
tions are here offered :— 

1. A d. is a belief that, though false, 
has been surrcndercil to & ucccjitcd 
by tile whole mind as the truth, & 
may be expected to influence action ; 
d. is being po.ssessed by a d. An i. 
is an impression that, Vhougli false, 
is entertained provisionally on the 
recoin men dat ion of the senses or the 
imagination, but awaits full accept¬ 
ance & may be cx])eeted not to 
influence action ; i. is the enter¬ 
taining of an i. ^Vc labour under 
dd., but indulge in ii. Tlie dd. of 
lunacy, the ii. of ciiildbood or of 
enthusiasm. A dangerous d., a 
jileasant i. Delusive hojies result in 
misguided action, illusive hopes 
merely in disappointment. That tlie 
sun moves round the eartli was once 
a d., it is still an i. Tlie tlieatre 
spectator, tlie looker at a picture or 
a mirror, experience i, ; if they lose 
consciousness of the actual facts 
entirely, the i. is comjiletc ; if tlie 
spectator throws his stick at tlie 
villain, or the dog flies at Ills image, 
i. has passed into d. 

2. The existing thing that deludes 
is a d. ; the thing falsely supposed 
to exist, or the sum of the qualities 
with wliieh an existing thing is 
falsely invested, is an i. Optimism 
(if unjust ilied) is a d. ; Heaven is 
Vf non-existent) an i. If u bachelor 
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dreams that he is married, his nmr- 
riage is an i. ; if he marries in the 
belief that marriage must bring 
happiness, he may find that mar¬ 
riage is a d. A mirage, or the taking 
of it for a lake, is ad.; the lake 
is an i. Wliat a conjuror actually 
docs—his real action—-is a d. ; uhat 
he seems to do is an i. ; the belief 
that he does what he seems to do is 
a d. The world ns I conceive it may 
for all 1 know be an i. ; &, if so, the 
world as it e.vists is a d. 


demonetize. For -m6n- or -mQn- 
see Pronunciation. 
demonlac(a]). The adjectives are 
not clearly differentiated ; but there 
is a tendency to regard -acal as the 
adjective of demon, so that it is the 
form chosen when wickedness is 
implied, & -ac as the adjective of 
tiic noun demoniac, so that it is 
chosen to convey the notion of the 
intensity of action j)r{Kluccd hy 
possession {demoniacal cruelti/, de¬ 
moniac energy). Pron. -G'nlilk, -i'cikl. 


demagogic Ac. For pronunciation 
see Grkkk g. 

demean- There are two verbs. 
One, which is always reflexive, 
means to conduct oneself or hehavc, 

& is connected with demeanour & ' 
derived from old French demener 
{He demeans himself like a king). 
The other, wliich is usually hut not 
alwavs reflexive (/ leould not d. 
myself to speak to him] A chair 
which it iL'oitld not d. his dignity to 
fill), means to lower or debase. This 
seems to be the product of a con- | 
fusion between the first verb & the * 
adjective mean. A, though it is occa¬ 
sionally found as a normal word in ! 
good authors, it is commonest on 
the lips of the uneducated or in 
imitations of them. A is best avoided 
except in such contexts. 


d6mentl. See Fiu;ncii wonns. 
demesne 1. ‘ The prevailing pro¬ 
nunciation in the dictionaries A in 
the modern poets is dime'll, but 
dima ii is also in good legal A general 

use, A is historically preferable ’ _ 

OEl). ^ 

2. Demesne, domain. 'I’hc two 
words are by origin the same, but 
in teelmicid use there are several 
distinetions between them that can¬ 
not l)c set forth liere. In the wide* 
general sense of sjjlicrc, region, pro¬ 
vince, the established form is 

A the use of demesne is due to 
iS OV 1' l,T V - II r N'l'l XG . 


demi-monde, deml-mondafne. .Sec 

rllENCU WORDS. 

demise, not -ue ; see -isl:)(-izi;. 


de monstrate, de'monstrator, de- 
mo'nstrable, demo'nstrative. i. The 
accents are those shown, 2. For 
demonstrable sec -able 1. 

demur. In prommeiution the 
nouns arc always demu'rrcr, demu'r- 
rage, but the participle is either de¬ 
mur ring or dcmu'rring ; see Piio- 

Nl'NCIATION S.f. 

dengue. Pronounce de'ngga. 
denier, the coin. Pronounce din^'. 
Denmark. I’or ‘something rotten 
in the .state of I).’ see Irrelevant 

AI.M’SIO.X. 

denote. See cox. note. 
denouement. Sec I're.ncii words, 
A Technical terms, 
de nouveau. Sec Fri;ncii words. 

^ dental, hor the phonetic sense, see 
Technical XER.^ts. 

dentifrice is a shop word, occasion¬ 
ally heard also a.s a (li.x tei.lism. 
denunciation. Pronounce -sia-, A 

see -Cl ATI ON, 

deny, bur inllexions sec \'ERns in 
•IE Ac., 

departed. For the d., the dear d., 
Ac., see SrocK pathos. 
department. For synonvmv ece 

I'lELl). ■ ^ 

depend, ‘I'he slovenly construction 
illustrated Iiolow.in whii'h it depends 
IS followed by an indirect question 
without upon, is growing common, 
hut is iiuiefcnsiblc : — ' (irilics ought 
to be artists xvho hai'e failed ’. Ought 
they ? Jt all depends who going to 
eead the crilicism, tt ivhat he ejrpects 
to learn from it. 

dependable. For such formations 
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(that can be depended upon), see 
-ABLE 4. 

dependant, -ent The noun has 
•ant, rarely -ent; the adj. ~ent, 
rarely -ant. 

dependence, -ency. The first is 
now usual, though not invariable, in 
all the abstract senses (a life of -ce ; 
no -ce can be put upon his word; 
the -ce of the harvest on weather ; 
the gospel is our -ce ; during the -ce 
of the negotiations), & -cy is almost 
confined to the concrete sense of 
a thing that depends upon or is 
subordinate to another, esp. a de¬ 
pendent territory {the cotton trade 
d: its -cies ; India is a British -cit). 
See -CE, -CY. 

depicture, though in fact an old 
verb, has never established itself 
in general currency, & perhaps 
always sets a reader wonderincr 
whether it is a blunder due to hesN 
tation between depict & picture ; it 
might W'cll be abandoned as a 
Needless variant. 

deponent (in grammar). See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

depopulate makes -table ; see - able 

1 * 

depositary, -tory, are properly ap¬ 
plied, -tary to the person or authority 
to whom something is entrusted, & 
-tory to the place or receptacle* in 
which something is stored ; & the 
distinction is worth preserving 
though in some contexts {a diary as 
the d. of one's secrets ; the Church 
as the d. of rnoral principles) either 
may be used indifferently. 

depot. Write without accents or 
italics, pronounce dC^po. 

deprecate (do the reverse of prarj 
for) & its derivatives -cation, -calory, 
often appear in print, whether by 
the writer’s or the compositor’s 
blunder, in place of depredate (do 
the reverse of praise) & its deriva¬ 
tives -dation, -ciatory:—Mr BirrelVs 
amusing deprecation of the capacity of 
Mr Cinnell to produce a social revolu¬ 
tion in Ireland./The self -deprecatory 
mood in which the English people find 
themselves. 


deprecate, depreciate, make -cable, 
-dable ; see -able 1 . 
depreciation. Pronounce -esl- ; see 

-CIATION. 

depressedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDLY. 

deprlval. See -al nouns. 
deprivation. Pronounce either 
deprl- or dCprI-, not dCpri- nor 
deprl-. 

Derby(shlre). Pronounce dar-. 
de regie, de rlgueur. See French 

WORDS. 

derisory. The OED definitions 
(dated 1894) make no distinction 
between this & derisive, being almost 
in the same words ff)r both. About 
the^ meaning of dcri.stve (conv'cving 
derision, deriding) there is no doubt ; 
& if derisory means precisely the 
same it may well be regarded as a 
Needless variant, so clearly is 
derisive now in possession. But, by 
the sort of differentiation seen in 
masterful & masterly, a distinct 
sense has lately been given to de¬ 
risory, & is now cuiiiiiion in the 
newspapers ; as derisive means con- 
veying derision, so derisory means 
inviting or worthy only of derision, 
too insignificant or futile for serious 
consideration ; it is applied to offers, 
plans, suggestions, &c. As Larousse 
illustrates the use of d(^nsoire by 
proposition derisoire the new 
sense may be a Gallicism, but it 
would be a natural enough develop¬ 
ment in English, the word being no 
longer needed in the sense now 
nearly monopolized bv derisive, even 
without French inlluence. If the 
differentiation is to be satisfactory, 
derisory should, like masterful, be no 
longer recognized in its former sense. 
Sec also risible. The following 
quotation gives tlie passive meaning 
unambiguously : They idll not cover 
the absence of those supjilics from the 
Vhraine tt Boumania which were 
promised to the people db have only 
been forthcoming in derisory quati- 
tities. 

derlv(e)able. Omit the ; see 

Mute e. 

















DERNIER RESSORT 


DETERMINATELY 


dernier ressort. See Fnr:Ncii words, 
derring-do. This curious word, 
now csi;d)Iiglied as an archaic iiouti 
moaning desfienitc courage, is traetsi 
to a misinterj)retc(l passage of 
Chaurer, in wlheli Troilus is <lc- 
fieri 1)0(1 as second to none ‘ In dor- 
ryng doti (hat longcth to a knvght 
i.o. ' in daring (to) do what lie longs 
to a knight Spenser, a lover of 
old phrases, apparently taking it for 
a noun, as if the line ineant ‘ in hold 
achievement, which is a knigiitiy 
duty made derrojg due in tliis sense 
a part of his regular vocaijulary. 
The derivation is a surprise ; but, 
if Spenser did make a mistake, it 
does not follow (hat modern poetical 
writers should ahstain from saying 
I deeds of derring-do’ ; the j)hrase 
is part A- [)areel (tf an baiglish that is 
suited to SOUK' oeeasioiis. 


derringer. Pronounce -iVr. 
descant, Pronounee the noun de'. 
skuut, A the verb diska'iit ; see 
Xoi'N' A' VKitn .v('( i;m', 

descendable,-ibie. Use the first; 

sec -aum; ' 2 . 

describ(e}able. Omit tlic -c- ■ see 

Mi’l]-; i;. 

dcscribeless. See -i,r,ss, 
dosciiption, 1 he K'ss tills is used 
i\'< a mere suhstitule for kind or sort 
(no food of oin/ d. ; crimes of this d. ; 
(Ten/ d. of hetid-(oi'rrl/i^2), the better ■ 
see \\<)iiK[\'(; A' si\’i,i sm won ns. 


descry. For inllexions see Vi n 
IN -ii: Ac., h. 

desecrate (uakes ~cr/ildei s('(' - vm ]' 

deservedly. Four svl'lal.Ies • s 
't.ni.v. 

deshabille. See dislmhifle (tl 
angliei/.ed lorm). A- FitiiNcu wonn 

desiccate, .see -a [ ahm;. 
desiderate is a word ihai we slum 
‘''-Kit wtllumt. Headers, mitsu 
h(‘ small class ll,a( keeps up j 
“dm, do (uil know the nusinin*' i 

It. taking It r'H lheseholai'spedard 
or laeelious form of desire. VVritf' 
■ire olten in the same <‘ase (see tl 
^onlenee ([m»ted below ; ue do m 
d- what we eanimt lie prevent* 
from preserving), A, if they are no 


no 


are ill-advi.scd in using the word 
unless they arc writing for readers 
as learned as them.seives :—In this 
she acts prudcntlif, probably feeling 
that there is nothing in the BUI that 
COuld prci'cnt her, d* "those like-m j ndedy 
aetii\g us benevolently toxvetrds their 
j sen'atds as before, Ar so presen'ing 
the ' sense of family unity ’ she so 
much desiderates. 

I desiderative. SeeTnrtiN'icALTF.RMs. 
desideratum. PI.-/*/;.see- im. Fron. 
disidrra't m. 

designate, vb. See -ataiu.i:. 
designedly. Four .svilables ; see 

-F.DLV. 

desist(ance). The OFd) pronounces 
-ZI-, not *si', A pref('r.s ~ance to ~cncc, 
desolate, vb, makes -iable ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

desolated, as polite exaggeration for 
very sorry Ac., is a (•.veeici.s.m. 
despatch. See luseArcn, 
desperado. Pronounce -ado. P|, 
'Ofs, sec -o(r.)s ], 

desperation nc^'er now means, as 
mere despair or abandon- 
iiu'nt or loss of Iiope, but always the 
reeklcs.s readiness to fake the first 
course that pres<*nts itself because 
every course .scciii.s iiopcless. 

despicable. Proiumnce dc spikohl, 
not dispi kubl; sec Hih'e.ssivi] ac- 

C'liN r. 

despise, not -j:;r j .s<*e -]SE)(-i 7 ,ii'. 
destine. (If/io leu.v) destined to bc 
A'<‘., uben it means no more tlian 
U'/o) has since become or aftencards 
bicame, is a liATri;ni:n oun.vmunt. 

detachedly. A bad form; see*Eni,Y. 
detail. Pronounce the noun dcTril, 
th<' ^eI■b dita 1 ; sec Noon A verb 
accen r. 

detente. Sec I’liKNcti words. 
deter. Pronounce tlie ijartieiplc 
(liter Ing, but the adj, ditt' ient ; see 
1 lUlXUXCIATlO.N s.f. 

deterniinately, determinedly. Tlie 
sen.se ivllh determination, in a resolute 
avfi/, liocs not belong to the first 
!d all, thougli some writers use it 
('I'hnrloiv applied himself aitely to the 
business of life) as an escape from 
the tsceond. A lietter escape is to 
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DIAERESIS 


use resolutely, firmly, mth rfe^ermina- 
iion, or some other substitute. The 
objection to determinedly, which is 
very general, is perhaps based on 
reluctance to give it the five syl¬ 
lables that are nevertheless felt to be 
its due (see -edly). An example or 
two w'ill illustrate the ugliness of the 
word :— in causes in which he was 
heart dh soul convinced no-one has 
fought more -edly d: courageously 
(with greater determination & cour- 
agc)./Cobbetl opposed -edly the pro¬ 
posed grant of IIG,000./However, 1 
-edly smothered m/ premonitions./He 
is -edly opposed to limited enfranchise¬ 
ment. 

detestable. Accent the second 
syllable. 

detestation. The OED gives de- 
not diJ-. 

detoiu*, d6-. Write without accent 
& italics, & pronounce ditoor'. 
de trop. See French words, 
deuteragonist. The pronunciation 
recommended is dutcrogo'nist ; see 

PROTAGONIST. 

Deuteronomy. The accentuation 
dutcrO'imrnl is better than du'tcro- 
norni, wliieh is impossible for the 
ordinary speaker ; cf. contu.mely. 

devastate. See -atable. 
device. For synonymy see sign, 
devil, n. Dcuil's advocate is very 
dangerous to those who like a pic¬ 
turesque phrase but dislike the 
trouble of ascertaining its sense. 
In tlie following example, for in¬ 
stance, the not unnatural blunder 
is made of supposing that it means 
a white washer, or one who pleads 
for a person who either is or is 
supposed to be wicked :— Because 
the d.'s a. always starts with the 
advantage of possessing a bad case 
Talleyrand's dtfender calls forth all 
our chivalrous sympathy. The real 
d.'s a., on tile contrary, is one who 
when the right of a person to 
canonization as a saint is being 
examined, puts the devil’s claim to 
the ownership of him by collecting 
& presenting all the sins that he has 
ever committed ; far from being the 


whitewasher of the wicked, the d.’s 
a. is the blackener of the good. And 
in this other the writer referred to 
is in fact devil’s advocate in ‘ the 
rest of his book ’, & something quite 
different ( God’s advocate say) in 
‘ an early chapter ’ ; He tries in an 
early chapter to act as ‘ devil's advo¬ 
cate ’ for the Soviet Government, and 
succeetls in putting up a plausible 
case for the present regime. Hut the 
rest of his booh is devoted to sho'cinst 
that this Bolshevist case is basctl on 
hypocrisy, inaccuracy, and doivnright 
lying. See .Misapprehensions, 

devil, vb, makes -lied, -lling ; see 

-LI.-, 'L-. 

devilish. The adjective has th rce 
syllables (d. cruelty &c,), but the 
adverb only two {a d. fine girl ; pro¬ 
nounce de'vllsh). 

devil(t)ry. T he -tty form is a mere 
corruption, 

devise, not -ize ; see -isi:){-ize. 
deviser, -sor. Devisor is the person 
who devises property, & is in legal 
use only ; -er is the agent-noun of 
devise in other senses ; see or. 

devolute, though an old verb in 
fact, has been dormant for three 
centuries, & is to be regarded rather 
as a Back-formation from devolu- 
iiun than as a Revival ; it is un¬ 
necessary by the side of dtrolve, 
which should have been u.sed in 
(with on for to) :—The House will 
devise means of divolnting some of its 
work to more leisured bodies. 

dexter. Sec sinistf:r. 
dext(e)rous. The shorter form is 
reeomni ended. 

d(h)OW is included by the OED 
anumg * words erroneously spelt 
witli dh ’ ; doxv was eomnion down 
to 1800 , & sliould be restored. 

diabolic(al). Uoughly, -j‘c means 
of, (St -icat as of, the devil :— Horns, 
tail, tfc other -ic attributes ; He be¬ 
haved with -teal cruelty. See -ic(al). 

diaeresis. Spell -ae-, not ; sec 
tE. FI. -reses (-sez). 

Diaeresis. See I'ech.vical terms. 
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DIDACTICISM 


The mark, when used, should be 
placed over the second of the vowels 
that are to be kc[)t uninixed 
(aerated). It should not be regarded, 
however, as a i>ermanent part of any 
word's spelling, but kept in reserve 
for occasions on which special need 
of it is felt ; ef. a;, <fe co-. 

diadem makes (Uademed ; see ->r-, 

-MM-. 

diagnosis. PI. -o.frs (-o.sez). 
diagram makes diagrammalic ; sec 

-M-, -MM-. 

dialect. For d., patois^ vernacular, 
A'c., see .Iahcon. 

dialectal, ~lc, ~]cal. The natural 
adjective for dialect would be -jc or 
-teal, A both forms were formerly 
used as such, besides serving as 
adjectives to the noun dialectic ; but 
to avoid confusion dialectal has 
recently been ft^rmed & found ac¬ 
cept anee, so that we now speak of 
di(ilectte(al) shill, but dialectal xvords 
or forms. 


dialogist. See Gkf.kk n. 
dialogue is neither necessarily, nor 
necessarily not. the talk of two 
persons ; see Ticcunicai. ti;rms ■ 
for the want of a word con lined to 
two, sec Di'onocfi;. 


diapason. Pronounce dinpa'zn 
diarchy, dy-. Spdl d/-. ]). to 

moiiarciiif as dibasic, dieotidedou 
digraph, di m efer, di oec i ons, din .ride, 
distich, A- disijllablc, are to mono- 
coUjledon, monoxide, mo nos if liable A 
the other mono- words. Sfonoloouc 
A dialo^ae are nf)t a rel('vant pair 

dm/egne liaving nothing to do with 
l*K (ll. two-. 


diarrhoea, -oea. See .v„ (k. 
diastole. Pioiumnce (iih'stfdl, 
dictate. Accent the noun (usii. 
iiktut{s), tlic verb (Hktfi't ■ 

A ()I N \"III j Ii (X^ 1 C NT 

n*?forn 

I rderable in such words of the k 

j;f are for ordinary A not nu. 

hMl use : A tlieOl.-;i),p„„(.^ 

J^r-ott.A Helps, h,r d/r/W.vs. * 
dictionary, encyclopaedia, lexic 

A d., r.roiierly so called, is eonceri 


merely w'ith words regarded as 
materials for speech ; an e. is con- 
j cerned with the things for which the 
words are names. But since some 
information about the thing is 
necessary to enable the w'ords to be 
used rightly, A opinions differ upon 
the bow nuieh of this, most diction¬ 
aries contain some matter that is 
strictly of the cyclopaedic kind ; & 
j in loose use d. comes to he a[>plicd 
to any onevclopaedia that is alpha¬ 
betically arranged, Ae.rifon means 
the same as d., but is usually kept to 
the restricted sense, A is moreover 
r.'irely used except of Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, or Arabic d<l. 

dictum. PI. -ta ; see -UM. 

Didacticism. ‘ Xo mortal but is 

narrow enough to delight in edu¬ 
cating others into counterparts of 
the statement is from 
nilhelm Mcister. Men, cspcciallv, 
are as much possessed by the didac- 
tio impulse as women bv tlic inuter- 
nal instinct. Some of them work it 
off ex officio upon their children or 
pupils or parishioners or legislative 
colleagues, if they arc blest with any 
of these; others are reduced to 
seizing casual oiiporlunities, A prac¬ 
tise upon their associates in siieeoh 
or upon the world in jirint. The 
^yiplo-lndian who has discovered 
that the suttee he read of as a bov 
IS called suit by those who know it 
host is not content to keep so im¬ 
portant a piece of knowledge to 
Inniself; he must have the rest of 
us cal It M//, like the Hindoos (ah, 
uo Hindus) A himself; at anv 
rate, he will give us the chance of 
mending our ignorant wavs by 
I>nnting nothing but .svdj A forein" 
us to guess wliat word known to us 
1 may staml for. The orientali.st 
'Vhom histories have made familiar 
"ifh the hhalif is determined to 
cure us of the delusion, implanted in 
onr childish minds by hours with 
Koine bowdlerized Arabian AVg/ds, 
that tliere was ever such a heinf^ as 
our ()ld friend the C’aliph. Literary 
critics saddened by our hazy notioris 
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DIFFERENT 


of French do their best to lead us by 
example from nom deplume & morale 
to nom de guerre & moral. Diction¬ 
ary devotees whose devotion extends 
to the etymologies tliink it bad for 
the rest of us to be connecting amuck 
with muck^ & come to our rescue 
with amok. These & many more, in 
each of their teachings, teach us one 
truth that we could do as well with¬ 
out, & two falsehoods that are of 
some importance. The one truth is, 
for instance, that Khalif has a 
greater resemblance to Arabic than 
Caliph ; is that of use to anyone 
w’ho does not know it already ? 
The two falsehoods are, the first that 
English is not entitled to give what 
form it chooses to foreign words that 
it has occasion to use ; & the second, 
that it is better to have two or more 
forms coexistent than to talk of one 
thing by one name that all can 
understand. If the first is not false, 
why do we say Germany & Athens & 
Lyons & Constantinople instead of 
Deutschland & the rest ? or allow 
the French to insult us with Londres 
& Angleterre^l That the second is 
false not even our teachers w'ould 
deny ; they would explain instead 
that their aim is to drive out the 
old wrong form with the new right 
one. That they are most unlikely 
to accomplish, while they are quite 
sure to produce confusion tem¬ 
porary or permanent ; see MAnoMEx 
for a typical case. 

Seriously, our learned persons &, 
possessors of special information 
should not, when they are writing 
for the general public, presume to 
improve the accepted vocabulary • 
when they are addressing audiences 
of their likes, they may naturally 
use, to their hearts’ content, the 
forms that are most familiar to 
w-riter & readers alike ; but other¬ 
wise they should be at the pains to 
translate technical terms into Eng¬ 
lish. And, what is of far greater 
importance, when they do forget 
this duty, we others who are un¬ 
learned, & naturally speak not in 
technical terms but in English, | 


should refuse to be either cowed by 
the fear of seeming ignorant, or 
I tempted by the hope of passing for 
specialists, into following their bad 
example without their real though 
insuilicient excuse. 

Among articles bearing on the 
question are addle, amuck, bar 
(simster), causeway, harem, Hindu, 
Caliph, creese, *’\Ialiomct, moral{c), 
moujik, mussulniun, &, nom dc 
guerre, 

differ^ in the sense he differentf 
exhibit a difference, is followed only 
by /row, not by with. In the sense 
hewe a difference of opinion, express 
dissent^ dispute^ it is followed usually 
by with, but sometimes by/row. 

diTTerence. There is all the d. in the 
world between deceiviiig the public by 
secret diplomacy tC* carrying on the 
day-to-day business of negotiation 
from the housetops. ^Vhy, certainly ; 
but was it worth while to tell us "so 
obvious a fact ? If tiie writer had 
put in a 110 / before either deceiving 
or carrying, he would have told us 
both something of value & what he 
meant. See Illouicalitiks. Differ¬ 
ence so often tempts to this parti¬ 
cular illogicality as to deserve 
special mention. 

different. That d. can only be 
followed by frojn &, not by h is a 
SuPEiiSTiTjoN. Not only is to ‘ found 
in writers of all ages ’ (OKI)) ; the 
principle on which it is rejected 
(You do not say differ to ; therefore 
you cannot say d. to) involves a 
hasty & ill-defincd generaii/.at ion. 
Is it all derivatives, or derivative 
adjectives, or adjectives that were 
once participles, or actual partici¬ 
ples, that must confurm to the 
construction of their i)arent verbs ? 
It is true of the last only; we 
cannot say differing to ; but that 
leaves d. out in the cold. If it is all 
derivatives, why do we say arcord- 
ngrccably, & pursuant, to in¬ 
structions, when we have to say this 
accords with, agrees with, or pursues^ 
instructions? If derivative adjec¬ 
tives, w hy derogatory to, inconceivable 
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DIFFERENTIATION 


/f), in rontrnst with derofiaies from, 
not to be conceived btf'/ If ex-parti- 
ciple adjt'cti\’cs, why do plcasea, 
stijjiccs, dejies, me fjo cacli its own 
way, yield ])lr(is<tnt to, sufficient 
for, & defiant of, me? The fuel is 
that the ohjeetions to d. to, like 
those to AVKKst-: In, sv.mpatiiy Jar, 
& coMPAlu: to, are tiuTc pedantries. 
This docs not imply that d. from is 
wrona ; on tfic contrary, it is ‘ now 
usna! ’ (OKI)) ; hut it is only so 
ou'inji to the dead .set made uf^aitist 
d. to hy mistaken critics. ” 

differentia, PI. dae ; .see -ae, -as. 
For synonynty sec .sign. 

differentiate riiakcs ^cniiublc * sec 

-ahi,e: 1 . ’ 

differentiation. See -ciation. 

Differentiation, in dealim^ 

with words, tlie term is apj)iied to 
tlie proeo.ss hy wiu'eft two words that 
can l>e usetl indifferently in tivo 

meant Elf'S heeoEiie approi)nale<i one 
to one ot tlie ineanittf'.s A' one to tlie 
otlier. Ainori)' the OKD's IHtli-e. 
fj not at ions for spiritiuil A spirituous 
an* tlic'se two : // ^,,07 no/ here he. 

improper to tube mil tee of u wi.se Ar 
MHiifual sat/nio //j/., pouiu; priuee. / 

J Ilf (,reel:s, who are tt st)intuoiis A 
wise people. The assoeiation (,f 
c.ieh With :ei.se assures us rattier 
nt.irtlini'ly tliat a chaiiLM* has taken 
phiie ju the tnenninii of spi ■ 

* . I lave now Ixi'ii anpro- 

Pnaled to ihrhTent senses, A it 
"c.uld be dillinilt to invent a .sen- 
H'fiee III M-hieii on,, would mean the 
s>atne as tile olh('r ; tiiat is, diffcr- 
jaitrattori is eompicte. I,, :i ijvin.r 

differential ion js 
pc pelnally ar(m<' upon thousands 
; or.ls I u, 

any locomotive aircr-iff 

'’-V rr.„„ 

film.,'. I - ''1" til lti|. 

•ire ul, 11'''f^uri'iilialii.n.., 

"f ..uv.rs 

luciilitv I'l" iV 

stage til,.ru '"‘''’"'I'l' le 

cm re is a daiiftt.r 


actually misleading readers who 
have not become aware of them 
wiicn writers are already a.s.sunnng 
their aeeeiitanee. Differentiations 
become complete not by authoritii- 
tive firononiieements or dictionarv 
hats, imt by lieing gradually adopted 
in speaking A writing ; it is tlie 
business of all who care for the 
language to do their [lart towards 
helping serviceable ones tlirougli the 
dangerous itieoiii[iIctc stage to that 
in wliicii they are of reiil value. 
There are many references through 
liic book to tliis article, ^J'lie matter 
i.s, liowe^'er, simple in [iriiu'iple, the 
difTicnUy lieing in the details ; A all 
tiiat need be cionc is to collect lierc, 
with some elassilieation, a few 
differentiated words, tiiose about 
whieli information i.s given in their 
places being printed in small capitals. 
A Words eomiiletely A seeurelv 
differentiated :~(idulternlion & adul 
tenj ; «/>rj/ognr & apology ; can & 
con; catch A chase C' cloths & 
clothes ; coffer A coffin ; coign & 
coin ; conduct A conduit ; conveu 
it convoif ; costume Sc custom ; 
couTtcsn it Cl* insV ; cud & quid ; 
dam A ,/,///„* ; defer A differ ; i-iio- 
Nor,\ci;.Mi;.NT A jfronuncialion ; vice- 
queen A vicereine. 

11. ^^ords fully differentiated, liut 
.sometimes eoiifouiided by ignorant 
<>r too learned writers':—AC'cia*. 
TA\('i-. A ara'itlation ; alternate & 
Ai.TEiiNArivi;; coNMnii:' A conjure; 
t o.M iNTANei; A Continuation ; de- 
t'lNin; A definitive; di.stinet A Dis- 
II.N-CTIVE. ; Ksi.i:em].(i,v) A special- 
{ fl) , i-Xt 1 -.i',iu.M;(by) A c.Tcessive(ii(\ : 
ii.s orK A niM()iiu'.n, ; i.mmovaulk 
iV irreinoi'ahle ; nden.se Sc intensive ; 
i-Ht;j.si,ArioN A lei^i.slature ; loose & 

(-...N VKIllis) ; ..i-xiMMAN-r & 

lieiitnous ; MASTKIII.'EL A masterlu ; 
Di,v,mi>iax a Olympic; i-iiEciosirY 
A preeionsness ; proposal A I’lto- 
tommon : rough A itoiann-.N ; slack 
it S[,.\cKE.v ; transcendent A tuans- 
c ; TiucMriiAL A/riumn/i- 

<ifd ; \’n,i,.\iN A villein. 

t'. Words in which an incipient or 
neglected difTerentiation should be 
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encouraged ;— assay & essay (vbs) ; 
COMPLACENT & Complaisant; de¬ 
fective & deficient ; derisive & 
derisory ; FALSEHOOD, falsencss, & 
falsity ; feverish & feverous ; obli¬ 
queness & oblujuily ; OPACITY & 
opaqueness j professorate & prO’ 
fessoriate ; sprint & spurt ; tricksy 
& tricky. 

D. Words in which a desirable but 
little recognized differentiation is 
here advoeated ;— apt & liable ; 
consistence & consistency ; in¬ 
clude & comprise ; indifference 
& indifferency ; infantile & in ~ 
fantine ; pendant, pennant , & pen ¬ 
non ; SPIRT & spurt ; STOREY & 
slory ; that & which . 

E. Words vainly asking for differ¬ 
entiation : —speciality & specialty . 

F. Differentiated forms needlessiy 
made :— spiritism for spiritualism ; 
stye for sty ; tyre for tire. 

difficile. See FiiExcn words. 
dlffusable, -ible. The first is re¬ 
commended ; sec -ABLE 2, 

b>igged is archaic ; dug should 
be used except when reference is 
intended to some biblical or other 
known passage. 

digest. Pronounce the noun di jfst, 
tlie verb dijc'st ; see Noun & verb ’ 
accent. I 

digit has technical uses in anatomy * 
&c. , as a mere substitute for fin*^er 
it ranks witti Pedantic iiumouiT. 

dignify. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., C. 

digraph. Sec Technical terms 

dike, dyke. The first is tiie right 
form. ® 

dilatation, -lation, -latator, -lator, 
-later. Tlie forms dilation, dilator 
are wrongly formed on the false 
Anai.ocy of calculation , - lator , & c , 
in which - at - represents the Latin 
Ist-eonj. p.p. stern ; in dilate , unlike 
calculate , the - at - is common to the 
whole Latin verb, of which the ailj. 
laltis (wide) is a component. Iri 
surgical use the correct -latation & 
the incorrect -lator jirevail. The 
simplest remedy is to keep - latation , 
but change -lator to - later , this 


DIPLOMA 


(though not -lation) being a legi¬ 
timate KnglLsh formation. 

dilate makes -table; see .Mr in e. 
dilatory. Pronounce di'jrttorf. 
dilemma. 7 he use of d. as a mere 
finer uortl for (iijjlcitltif wIk'ii the 
question of alternatives does not 

is a Slipshod ex¬ 
tension j it should be used only 
when there is a pair, or at least a 
definite number, of lines that miglit 
be taken in argument or action, & 
each is unsatisfactory. See Poru- 

LARIZED TECHN1CA LI 11ES. 

dilettante, id. -ti fpron. -tc). 
dilute. P ro^oiinee the adj. di'lfit, 
the verb dildb't ; see Paktktples 
5 A, & Lu. 

dim. For ‘ dim religious light ’ see 
Ik nEi.Ev ant all r sion. 
dimeter. See 'J'echnuwi. ter^is. 
diminishment is a Needless va¬ 
riant beside diminution ; it was 
dormant for two centuries, l)ut is 
now occasionally used (Ireland is 
perhaps the only other Kurojiean 
country that has shown a d. in its 
inhabitants), i)eriiai>s inadvertently. 

See -ION & -.MENT. 

diminuendo. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s y. 
diminutive has a ^'alllablc technical 
sense in grammar ; in genera] use 
{a d. child, pony, apple, house, nose) 
it is preferred to the ordinarv words 
tiny, small, stunted, iV<'., chielly by 
the Polysyllabic HrMoridst.' 

dinghy, dingey. The first is best, 
dingo. PI. -OC.V ; see -o(i;)s 1, 
diocese, -cess. 'I'he right S[)elling is 
-fir, hut tJie pronunciation is usually 
weakened to -fs or -is. For d., 
bishopric, & see, sec see. 

diphth-. Diphtheria, dij}hihong, & 
their derivatives, are soinetiines mis¬ 
spelt, A: very often niispronouneed, 
tile first -h- being neglected ; difth- 
is the right sound, & dipth- a vulgar¬ 
ism. 

diploma. 'J'be j)l. is always -was in 
the ordinary senses (certificate of 
degree Ac,), though -maia lingers in 
unusual senses (State paper &c.) as 
an alternative. 
















DIPLOMAT(IST) 


IIG 


DISK 


diplomat(ist). The longer English 
formation is preferable to the un- 
English -mat, the pronunciation of 
which, though in fact simple (dl - 
plomiit), seems doubtful to those 
who arc not familiar with the word, 

diptych. Pronounce -Ik. 
direct(]y). 1, The right adverb in 
some contexts (c.g. Von should go d. 
to Paris, to the fountain-head) is 
direct, not directly ; see Unidio- 

lIATrC -LY. 

2. The conjunctional use of directly 
(I come d. 1 knrxv) is fpiite defensible, 
but is ehielly colloquial. 

directress, -trbt. Sec Feiutn’inf, 
desionatioxs. As fern, of director, 
-tress is better, cf. dictatuess ; but 
-tnx has a use in geometry (pi. 
-trices, see -tiux). 

direful is a Needless variant for 
dire in sense, & in formation is based 
on a false aiialogv {dreadful). 
dirigible, -geable. ^V^ite -gible ; 
see -ABLE 2. 

dirty, vh. For inflexions see Vf.rbs 
IN -IE Ac., 0. 

disc. See disk. 

discernable,-ible. The first is better; 
see -ABLE 2. 

disciplinary. q'he pronunciation 
disipli iKiri IS reeonilueiided in |»refe- 
renec to di'sipluuvrl, which is suited 
only for academic articulation ; ef. 

CONTUMEI.V. 


discobolus. PI. -/( ; sec -I S. 
dlscolo(u)ration. Sec IIviuud di; 

ItlVATIVES. 

discomfit. There is a tendency t 
use this in too weak or indefintt 
a sense (Hell, conscious of past back 
siuling.s, seemed rather diseomfiled] 
It IS [KTlmps mi.siaken soinetiine 
tm the verb belonging to the mun 
diseomfort. It has nothing to th 
''dll that, means oATTwhetm o 
utterly defeat. 

discomposedly. Five .syllables • se. 

-EDI.V. 

disconnexion, -ction. Spell -xion 

eee -xiox. 

discontent. For ' the winter of oui 
IlUll.LEVANT ALLUSION. 


discord, discount, discourse. Accent 
the nouns on the first, the verbs on 
the second syllables ; see Noun & 

I VERB ACCENT. 

discrete (separate, abstract, <tc.) 
should lie ueeented dl'skret, not 
dlskre't ; the first is both natural in 
English accentuation (cf. the op¬ 
posed .adj. concrete), A useful as 
distinguishing the word from the 
familiar discreet. 

discriminate, v., makes -noble ; see 

-ABLE 1, 

discuss, used with wine, food, Ac., 
.os object, may be classed with 
Worn-out humour. 
discussable, -Ible. The first is re¬ 
commended : sec -ABLE 2. 
dlsenthrai(l), -alment. Sec en¬ 
thrall, A -LI.-, -L-, a. 
disfranchise, not -i;c; sec •rsE)(-i7.E. 
disgraceful. .Sec Positive words. 
dlsgruntJe(d). ‘Now ehicllv U.S.’ 
(OED) ; resort to words of this kind 
amounts usually to an admission 
that one's matter is dull A needs 
enlivening. 

disguise, not -ize ; see -ise)(-ize 
disguisedly. Four syllables; see 

-I'DLV. 

disgustful was formcrlv eonimon in 
the sense disgusting, but has now 
been so far displaced by that word 
as to be a Niu'iu.ess variant in that 
sense. In the sense inspired by 
disgust (a d. curiosifu) it is un- 
objeetioiialile. 

dishabille. Pronounce di'siibe'I 
dismusion(ize). It is a pitv that 
there should be two forms of the 
Ncrb. 1 he first is reeoininended ; 
disbud, diseredii, discrown, disfigure, 
dismast, give sulliiaent sujijiort for 
the use {)i bt'ftirc a noun in the 
sense deprive or rid of ; ^izc is the 
refuge of the destitute A shoulil be 
resorted to oidy in real destitution ; 
A the verbal noun is undoubtedly 
disitlusionmeut. 

disinterested Ac, For the accent 

see 1N1KRI:ST. 

disjunctive. See Technical terms 
disk, disc. ‘ The earlier A better 
spelling is disk ’ (OED). 
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DISSOLUBLE 


dislocate* See •atable. 
dlslodg{e)meiit. Keep the -e-; see 

JUDGEMENT. 

dismal* For * the d, science * see 
Sobriquets, For comparison, see 
•er & -est, 4. 

dKmIssion, the predecessor of dis- 
fnissal^ has been completely dis¬ 
possessed by it, & must now be 
regarded as a Needless variant. 


dispatch, des-* The OED gives 
good reasons for preferring dw-. See 
also Formal words, 

dispel means to drive away in 
different directions, & must have for 
object a word to which that sense is 
applicable {darkness, fear, cloud, sus¬ 
picions), & not, as in the following 
Bentence, a single indivisible thing:— 
Lord Carringlon effectually dispelled 
yester^y the suggestion that he re¬ 
igned the Presidency because he 
feared^ • • • He might dispel the 
suspicion, or repel the suggestion 
suspicion being comparable to a 
cloud, but suggestion to a missile. 

dlSTCnsable. For the sense that can 
0€ dispcHScd withf sec "Able 4 
dlspersedly. Four syllables'; see 

-EDLY. ’ 


dispiteous. See Revivals. 

displeasedly. A bad form; set 
-edly. ' 

disposable. For the sense that car. 
o€ disposed of, see -able 4, 

disposal, disposition. In some con- 
texts there is no choice {lUs .nion is 

merciful; -al of the'emplXulls 
IS a difficulty); in some either word 
may be used indifferently (The 
money is at your -al or -ition ); & in 
some the choice depends upon the 
sense required {The -ition of the 
troops IS the way they are stationed 
lor action &c., & is general’s work • 
The -al of the troops is the way they 
are lodged &e. when not being usedf 
& IS quartermaster’s work). When 
doubt arises, it is worth while to 
remember that -ition corresponds to 
dispose, & -al to dispose of. So The 
~ition of the books is excellent (they 
are excellently disposed, i.e. ar- 
faaged), but The -al of the books 


was soon managed (they were soon 
disposed of, i.e. either sold or got 
out of the way) ; The -ition of the 
body is stiff (it is stiiHv disiiosed, i e 
arranged), but The -'al of the bo'du 
proved impossible (it could not be 
disposed of, i.e. destroyed or con- 
cealed). The testamentary -ition of 
property, i.e, the way it is disposed 
or arranged by will, & The testa- 
mentanj -al of property, i.e. the way 
It is disposed of or transferred by 
describing the same act from 
different points of view, are naturally 
used without much discrimination. 
The same is true of at one’s -al or 
-ition ; but in this formula -al is 
now much commoner, just as Vou 
may dispose of the money as you 
please is now commoner than You 
may dispose it. 

disproved, -en. The first is recom¬ 
mended ; see prove. 

^putable. Accent di'spQtabI, not 
dbpu'tabl ; sec Recessive accent. 
Qissatlsfledly* A bad form : see 
-edly. 

disseise, -ze, disseisin, -zin. Spell 

-se, -sin ; see seize. 
dissemble, di^imuJate. There is no 
clear line of distinction between the 
two. Dissemble is the word in 
ordinary use, & the other might have 
perished as a Needlicss variant, 
but has perhaps been kept in bcin<> 
because it is, unlike dissemble, pro¬ 
vided witli a noun {dissimulation), & 
a contrasted verb {simulate), & is 
more convenient for use in con¬ 
nexion with these. 

disseminate makes -nable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

dissimilation. See Teciinicai 

TERMS. 

dissimulate, dissipate, dissociate, 
make -table, -pable, -ciablc ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

dissociation. See -ciation. 
dissoluble, dissolvable, t. Pro- 
Bounce di'solo'bbl, dIzO'lvabl. 

2. Dissoluble is the established 
word, & may be used in all senses ; 
but dissolvable often represents dis¬ 
solve when it means make a solution 
























DISSOLUTE 


ns DIV£RS(E) 


of in Iif|iii(l (su^ftT is -vabir or -}ible 
in tcaln), & sometimes in other 
senses (a Chatnber ‘Uhle or -''nb!c at 
the Minister's xeitl) ; sec *adi.i: 2. 

dissolute, -ution. For proruincin- 
tion see i,u. 

dissolve. I’ronotJiiee dizo'lv. 

di{s)syllable. Omit one s; see 

DISVM.AKt.F,. 

distendable, -diblc, -sible. Tfic first 
is reeorninerufed ; see -aism; 2. 

distich. I*ronouiiee -ik ; for iiiean- 
in<; see -sTjcti. 

distil(l). The modern form is -j7 ; 
see -M,-, -L-. 

distinction, ns n InTr.uAHY cnirics' 
\voiii)> is, like chann, oru' of those on 
wliieli they full hnek when they wish 
to eoiivey thnt n style is meritorious, 
but hnve not time to make up their 
inimls upon tiie precise nature of its 
inerit. They inif’ht perh:i|>s defend 
it as an elusive niime btr an elusive 
thin^ ; but it is rather an ambif'uous 
name for any of several tilings, tV it 
is often doulitful wind her it is the 
noun representing dislinctii'e (murk- 
edly indi\'idual), distinguished (tmbly 
impressive), distunjite (not ieea lily 
we lllired), or oven (ooiicisclv" 

lucid), A fvw (jUotatitiiis follow; 
but tlir va;7nc[i(‘ss of tlu' word 
not l)c luou^flit out vvitliout loiu'tT 
extracts tlian are admissible, vt llie 
rc'ader o( re\’ic\\s mnst be left to 
ohser\'e fur liimscif : -Jhs ehametcr 
d: lltul i)J his u ife are skiiehed with a 
ctrldtii (l.^iShe ui'ijids uitif ('(niinion- 
Jildcf itnilidd t)J mirrdtnni, but if she 
dchiars ii errtaiu d. of trcdtuieut in 
the [>rocess, she dttruets enoriuonslif 
from the interrst of her storif. The 
book is xerilteu xcilh d if. (siree in the 
of s})lil iiijiinlii'es) unnstud in 
Mo'/i xeorh.s. k\()l oubj is (Ustlitetnrss 
front others not in I'tself d.. but dis- 
ttnetncss from others inotf often be the 
ver,/ opposite of d.. indeed a kind of 
vuitidnip. Despite its length, an in- 
eltiidlion to e.eeessh'e generalizatiort, 
tl- dii ocensiotidl lack of stiilistic d. 
vergitig upon obsenntif, this book is n 
T( ttnirkdbte niece of lilernri/ criticism. 

distinctive means seri'ing or used to 


discriminate^ characteristic, so called 
by watj of distinction. Hut it is often 
misused (cf. i>i:riN’iTivK, altfiin'a- 
Tivi;) for distinct {The refugees at 
length ceased to cjesd as a d. people./ 
Dislinelivchj able ib valuable. On the 
other hand distincthebj would have 
been tlie appropriate word in The 
SxL'iss name of Edelweiss xvill be given 
to the village, the houses having the 
high-pitched roofs tO other features of 
distinctly Sxviss architecture} ; & 

sometimes for distinguished (During 
a long j)ublic life he senxd the interests 
of his class xvcll in nianif d. positions./ 
Mr Klitguard, Mr Richard lilondcl, 
Miss Jean Sterling Mark!idaij ,, . . <fr 
a number of other d. people). 

distinctly, in the sense really quite, 
is the badge of the superior person 
indulgently reeogni/ing uncxfieeted 
merit in something tliat ^s'e are to 
understand is not (juite worthy of 
his notice ;—The effect as the pro¬ 
cession ffjreer.? through the streets of 
Ikrlitt IS described as d. interesting./ 
Quite apart from its iustrnctive endea¬ 
vours, the volume is d. absorbing in its 
dealing liith the rornauee of banking. 

disling'ue. Sec Fuhnoii woitns. 
distrait, -te. St'c Fitnxcn Avom>s. 
Lse •»(/ i)f males (-d), -aitc of females 
(-at) ; ()| things (expression, air, 

mood, ansxecr, ^te.), -ait always, 

distributive (in grammar). See 
TlXnxi<-Al,TI'lLMS. 
disyllable, diss-. The first is better; 
t!»‘ double ,v is due to French, in 
'vliich it ser\'(‘d the purpose of pre¬ 
serving the hard sound (s, not z) ; in 
English the prelix is di-, not dis-, 

ditto. I’l. -o.v ; S(‘<‘ '0(k)s Ji. 
diurnal should not now be used in 
the sense of daily, i.e. re<'urring every 
d:iy, though that was formerly one 
td its possible meanings; in iiKHlern 
use, (1) wlien oj>i)osed to nocturnal it 
means by day, (2) wlien ojiposed to 
annual it means oeeupyinga day. 

dlvers{e). 'I'lie two words are the 
same, but differentiated in spelling, 
lironuneiatiun, A' sens(‘, divers (di'- 
verz) implying number, A diverse 
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DO 


(diver's) difference; cf. several & 
various, each of which has both 
senses without differentiation, 

diversify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE 6. 

dizen. For di-, dl-, see bedizen. 

do. 1, Did subjunctive. 2. Do 
Aave. 3. Do as substitute. 

1. For did as in Did 1 believe ii^ it 
xvould kill me see Subjunctives. 

2. Do have. Protests are common 
against tlie use of do as an auxiliary 
to have. It is, however, often legi¬ 
timate, as in Did the Roman women 
have voles ? ; Do you have coffee /or 
breakfast ? ; Savages do not have 
toothache ; We did not have to pay ; 
1 did not have my hair cut. In most 
of these the simple had or have is 
disagreeably formal, & in the coffee 
example Have you coffee ? could 
only mean Is there any to make the 
drink witJi ?. The objection should 
be limited to sentences in which the 
reference is to a single occasion or 
instance & also the sense of have is 
possess or something near it; this 
rule allows the examples given above 
(the first three escaping by one loop¬ 
hole, Sc the last two by the other), 
& condemns the followingin 
Lanarkshire, although I do not have 
any statistics, thousands of foreigners 
arc settled./iitt liirrell was dining 
with some friends, one of whom did 
not have all his wits about him./ 
Counsel said the appellant took steps 
to have herself arrested, therefore she 
(ltd not h(we any malicious intent / 
They didn't even have the grace to 
cover their refusal with an excuse 
The admissibility of does have in the 
following will depend on whether 
a turbot & the fish mean a particular 
turbot the man was watching, or any 
turbot :—Jle had been struck with 
the detailed resemblance obtaining 
between the markings of a turbot's 
skin cb those of the gravel on which it 
lay ,’ 6s he asked himself the question 

‘—Was this a mere coincidence, or 
does the fish have th € power of con- 
tfoUing the colour pattern ? 

8. Do as substitute. The use of do. 


whether by itself or in conjunction 
with as, so, it, which, &c., instead 
of a verb of which some part has 
occurred previously, is a convenient 
& established idiom ; but it has 
often bad results. 

a. They do not wish to sec the Act of 
1903 break down, as break down it is 
bound to do ; omit either break down 
or do. 

b. Great Britain is faithful to her 
agreements when she finds an advan¬ 
tage in doing so./It ought to have been 
satisfying to the young man, tO so, 
in a manner of speaking, it did. Do 
&c. must not be substituted for a 
copulative be & its coiiipknicnt. 

c. to the question whether suffi¬ 
cient is knoivn as to the food of birds, 
the author feels bound to reply that we 
do not./Although iiotUiug is said as to 
Cabinet rank being associated with the 
two offices, it may be assumed that 
both do so./'The title of ' Don ' is note 
applied promiscuously throughout 
Spain very much as icc do the mean¬ 
ingless designation of ' Rsipdre './It 
may lusUy be said, as Mr Raul does, 
that . , ,/Some of them wrote asking 
to be reinsluted, ichich tee did./Refer¬ 
ence to it was also made by Lord 
Crrwe ; in doing so he .said . . ./The 
Speaker said U ought to be withdrawn, 
tb Mr King did so at once./It seems 
reasonable that some kind of guarantee 
should be given ; at all (Tents it xvould 
be politic to do so./.I large number 
had been grudgingly siipjiorted by 
relatives who xvould now cease to do 
so./Why teas it not pushed to a vic¬ 
torious conclusion in the House of 
Lords, XVhere the parly had the poxver 
to do so ? Unless the subject tt the 
voice of do will be the same as those 
of the [irevious vcrl), it should not be 
used ; but transgression of this rule 
results sometimes in flagrant blun¬ 
ders, as in the first two or three 
examples, & sometimes merely in 
what, though it offends against 
idiom, is (since do so means strictly 
act thus) grammatically defensible. 

d. The dissolutiim ivhich was forced 
upon the country was deliberately done 
so as to avoid giving an advantage to 
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DOUBLE 


the Unionists./The ambassador gate 
them all the assistance which the 
Imperial nature of bis office made it 
obligatory upon him to do,/We /idi’e 
got to make a cominisswn in the 
Territorial Force fashionable^ the 
right thing for every gentleman to do./ 
To inflict upon themselves a disability 
which one day they will find the 
mistake tfc folly of doing, Iti these 
examples f/o is in grammatical rela¬ 
tion to a noun {dissolution, assis¬ 
tance, commission, disability) that is 
only a subordinate part of the im¬ 
plied whole {the forcing of a dissolu¬ 
tion, the giving of assistance, the 
holding of a commission, the injlicling 
of a disability) to which alone it is 
in logical relation ; we do not do 
a dissolution, a commission, A-c. 
These sentences, iiowcv'cr, in which 
cfo is a transitive verb meaning ^)cr- 
form, arc not properly examples of 
the substitute do ; but the mistakes 
in them arc due to the inllueiiee of 
that idiom. 


do (the musical note). PI. dos ; sec 
•o(i-)s a. 

doat. See DOTK. 

docile. Tliic OKI) Jiron ounces do'si I 
ordf)'sII, with preference to the lirst. 
doctor. Sec I’livsit'iAN. 
doct(o)ress. It is a serious ineon- 
venienee that neither form {-tress 
would he tlie better) ha.s l)een 
brought into anv but facetious use 
as u prefixed title; the device of 
inserting a Christian nuine after 
Doctor (Dr Mary Jones) is clumsy, 
A' sometimes {Dr Kvchjn Jones) in- 

elfeetual. Sec Fic.Mixixif: dksiona- 
tion.s. 


doctrinal. The accent nation db'k 
trinr/i IS recommended ; see Kvisi 
OVanutv. 

document. It is sometimes for^ 
M> in that the word iiieludes mori 
nan the parchments or separati 
papers to whieli it is u.snally applieil : 
11 (oiti, picture, inoiumient, passage 
a took A'c., that serves as evi- 
»t*nec may be a d., .t the following 
rj-mark on ‘])d. illustrative of the 
ontinental Iteformation ’ is ab¬ 


surd ;— It is a collection not only {as 
the title implies) of dd., but also of 
passages from books d: letters. The 
phrase human d. is more than a mere 
metaphor. 

dodo. PI, -of5 ; see -o(e)s 1. 
doe. See haiit. 

do{e)st. In modern, tliough not in 
older, use the auxiliary has dost only, 
& the independent verb doest only, 
dogged, Sec -eh & -est, 4. 

<*oggy, -ie. Sec -i.v, -ie, -y. 
dogma. PI. -mas, formerly -mata ; 
sec Latin plurals. 

dolly, dollcy, doyly. The first is the 
OED spelling. 

dolce far niente. Sec IJattered 
ORNAME.NTS, 

dole, grief. See Uevivals. 
dolichocephalic, -ous. See -ce- 

rilALIC. 

domain. For synonymy sec field. 
Sec also demesne. 

Domesday, dooms-. D. i?oot is .spelt 
Domes-butpronounced ddornx-; else¬ 
where the spelling is dooms-. 
domestic, n., though it survives in 
legal & other formal use, in Pedan¬ 
tic HUMOUR, & as a Gentei:lism, 
has been supersciJcd for ordinary 
purposes by seremit taken in a 
limited sense. Such losses of differ- 
eiitiation may be regretted, but 
usage is irresistible, 

domestlcato makes -cable ; see 

-AULE 1. 

domesticity. The OED pronounces 
do- ; see False qu anti tv. 
dominate makes -nublc^ sec -.\ble 1. 
domino, PI. -oes; see -o(e)s l. 
don, \'b. .Sec Formal words. 
donate is ‘ ehieily U..S.’—OED. It 
IS a Pack -FORM ATI ON from dona¬ 
tion ; lie recently donated a site for 
the proposed Hindu University. 

donation. Sec Formal words. 
dossier. Pronounce db'sycr. See 
French words. 
dost. See I)o{e)st. 
dot (dowry). See French words, 
dote, doat. Spell dote. 
double. The common quotation 
{Macbeth, iv. i. 811) is ‘ make assur¬ 
ance double sure ’ (not doubly). 
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Double case. An ex-pu/jii of 

VeTTall'n . . . cannot but Tccall the 
successive states of mind tliat he 
possessed —or, more truly, possessed 
him—in attending Vcrrairs lectures. 
Here that is first objective & then 
subjective ; sec CasiiS 3 D 4, that 
rel, pr., & which. 

DOUBLE CONSTRUCTION. They are 
also entitled to prevent the smutting 
of alcohol into the States, & to reason¬ 
able assistance from other countries 
to that end, * Entitled to prevent 
[infin.] ... & to assistance [noun] ’ 
is a change of a kind discussed in 
Swapping horses. 

double entendre is the establisfied 
English form, & has been in coniinon 
use from the seventeenth century ; 
the modem attempt to correct it 
into double entente suggests ignor¬ 
ance of English rather than know¬ 
ledge of French ; cf. X l’outrance. 
See French words. 

double passives. The point is 

sought to be evaded : monstrosities of 
this kind, which are jis repulsive to 
the grammarian as to the stylist, 
f)crliaps spring by false analogy 
from the superficially similar tyr)e 
seen in The man was ordered to be 
shot. Hut the simple forms from 
which they are developed are dis¬ 
similar :—They ordered the man to 
be shot, but They seek to evade the 
j>oiMt j whereas man is one member 
of the double-barrelled object of 
ordered, point is the object not of 
seek at all, but of evade ; therefore, 
wlicreas man can be made subject 
of tlie passive was ordered while its 
fellow-member is deferred, point can- 
not be made subject of the passive 
is sougfd, never having been in any 
sense the object of seel:. 

To use this clumsy & incorrect 
construction in print amounts to 
telling the reader that he is not 
worth writing readahle ICriglish for • 
a speaker may find himself com¬ 
pelled to resort to it Ix’cause he 
must not stop to recast the sentence 
he has started on ; but writers have 
no such excuse. Some of the verbs 


most maltreated in this wav are 
^empt, begin, desire, endeavour, 
hope, intend, propose, purpose, sceh, 
& threaten ; a few examples fojl 
; low A'ouj that the whole is at- 
' tempted to be systematized./The mys¬ 
tery was assiduously, though vainly, 
endeavoured to be discovered./7’he 
darkness of the house (forgotten to be 
opened, though it ivas long since dai/) 
yielded to the glare./Xo greater thrill 
can be hoped to be enjoycd./Considcr- 
able support was managed to be raised 
for IF aldctnar. / T'he com ni issioners 
proposed to be appointed will give 
their whole time./Such questions as 
Prayerbook Revision the Mass Vest- 
nwnts, note threatened to be authorita¬ 
tively revived, have to be decided, 

doubt(ful). It is contrary to idiom 
to begin the clause that depends on 
these with that instead of the usual 
whether, except when the sentence is 
negative (1 do not doubt . . . ; There 
is «o doubt . . . ; It ivas never doubt- 
fid . . .) or interrogative (Do you 
doubt there any doubt ... ; 

Cun it be doubtful Even in’ 

such sentences whether is sometimes 
better (1 do ?iot doubt whether 1 hax'c 
a head on my shoulders), but rules on 
that point are needless ; the mistake 
against which warning is required is 
tlie use of that in affirmative state¬ 
ments. It is especially common 
(probably from failure to decide in 
time between doubt & deny or dis¬ 
believe, doubtful &, false), but equally 
wrong, w hen the clause is placed be- 
foredoui/fya/j instead of in the normal 
order. Whether should have Ix-cn 
useii in ;— It was generally doubted 
that France would permit the u.se of 
her port./1 must be allowed to doubt 
that there is any class who deliberately 
omit . . ./That the movement is as 
purely industrial as the leaders claim 
nmy be doubted./So afraid of men's 
motives as to doubt that anyone can 
be honest./That I have been so misled 
w extremely doubtful./That Mr lien- 
nett would, or even could, xvrite an 
uncompromisingly sad story ur are 
inchned to doubl./U is very doubtful 
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whelhcT it iva.i ever at DunstaJJnage^ 
cC' still more doubtful that it came 
from Ireland./That his army, if it 
retreats, will carry :cilh it all its guns 
ire arc inclined to doubt. 

doubtless, no doubt, undoubtedly, 

&c. Doubtless no doubt bavc been 
weakened in sense till they lu) l<>n;'cr 
eonvey certainty, but eitber proba¬ 
bility ( You h(wc doubtless or no doubt 
heard the nnvs) or eonecssion (.Vo 
doubt he meant well enough ; It is 
doubtless very unpleasa/d). When 
real conviction or aettinl knowlcdjje 
on tlie speaker's part is to be ex¬ 
pressed, it must he by undoubtedly, 
wUhout (a) doubt, or beyond a doiibt 
{lie xvas »n doubtedly guilty). 

douceur. See Fitnxnr uoitos, 
dour. J'ronoimee floor, not dowr 
douse, dowse. The OED gives 
■wse for the verb eoneerned with the 
divining-rod (so dowser, dowsi»g*rod, 

Af'.), & -use for the other verb or 
verbs. 


dow. Sf'e nitow. 
dower, dowry. The two worth 
ongifially t In* same,are fHfferent iatei 
tn ordiiiar\ literal use, dirwer beiii 
tlie wifinw’s life sliare of b<>r bus 
band’s property, iV dowry the por 
turn hrou<,dit l.y a hride to her lui.s 
hand; hiit in piM'lie or other orna 
rnetital nse dower has often the senst 
of dowry ; A’ either is aioilied linu 
rattvely to talents .to. 

doyen. See i)i;an, 
dozen. See (’tn.nnc'rivics 8 
drachm, drachma, dram. Draehu 
vrasthe prevalent form in all senses 
but now fhr coio ,,s almost alwav' 
(/raf/,;,a, the indehnite small rpian- 
IS always dram. \ dram is not 
neo.nnujn evefi where drachm is 

d Lf" • ‘r =M'<dheearies’ avoir- 

draft, draught A-c. Draft is uutcIv 

/W, V " I'-IS taken plarc 

& f ia l>a.!kin..; 

r,„'■'■''■"I i'l tin- .nililnrv 


in the sense (mate) rough copy or 
plaji (a good draftsman is one who 
drafts Hills well, a good draughtsman 
one who draws well). In all the 
otlicr common senses (game of dd.^ 
air-eurrent, ship’s flisplacemcnt, beev 
on d., beast of d., haul of fish, dose, 
li(juor), draugjit is still the only rc- 
eognized Hritish form ; in U.S. dra/I 
is much more widely used. 

dragoman. The [>1. is eorroetly 
-mans, & u.sually -men ; for choice 
between them sec I.)ii).\ctic]sm. 
draughtswoman. See Fi:.min'Ime 
desk: nations. 

draw. Sec Foiimal vvouds, 
dreadful. Sec -i-u & -k.st, 4. 
dream. Tlie ordinary past & p.p. 
IS dreamt (-ernl) ; (/reamed (-ernd) is 
preferred in poetry & in impressive 
contexts. Sec also -t A: -i:i), 

drib(b)let. Driblet is both the usual 

& (f. obs. vb drib+del) the more 
correct form. 

drink has past tense drank, p.p. 
drunk ; the reverse uses {Ihey drunk, 
hare drank) were formerly not un¬ 
usual, hut arc now blundera or 
eoiispietnuis archaisms. 

droll, bor synonymy see jocosk, 
dromedary. Pronounce drdm- • the 

though put firit in 
the Of.I), is not likely to resist the 

infnjcncr of the S[>(:'llitig, 

difference, as now 
‘■Stahl I shed, is complex. Drunk is in 
predicative use only, or at least 
IN umdiornatic as an attrilmte : 
trodden into the kennels as a drunk 
fnortal ({’arlyle ; ef. tl,e normal 
i me/ a drunken man) is either 
aueetation or an emphasizing, which 
shoulfl liave hf'en otherwise effeeted, 

<> tfu' distinction ludiveen mortal 
now the worse for drink fdrwrifr) 

•uie often tlie worse for it {drunken). 
Ifruuken is the attrihutive worfl, 

" liet lier the meaning is woui la drink 
‘>r given to drink or sf/mp/orna/iV &c. 
m drunkenness (/ saw a -ea man \ 

A lazy -en lying ne'er-doaveet ; Ilis 
-en /ifj/;i7.s) ; it may he used pre- 
dieatively also, but only in the sense 
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given to drink (cf. He ivas -en db dis- 
soluU with He was drunk db incapa¬ 
ble) ; He was -en yesterday is con¬ 
trary to modern idiom. 

drunken. See -er & -est. 4. 

dry &c. The spelling in some de¬ 
rivatives of dry & other adjectives & 
verbs of similar form (monosyllables 
with y ^ the only vowel) is disput¬ 
able. The prevalent forms for dry 
are, from the adjective drier, driest, 
drily, dryness, dryish, & from the 
verb drycT, 1* The other adjectives 
^o\ir on\y—shy, sty, spry, & wry. 
much the most usual spelling for 
these is with y throughout— shyer, 
Shyest, shyly, shyness, shyisk ; this 
should be made invariable for them ; 
& it would be well if dryer, dryest, & 
djyly, could be written also ; but 
since dry is the commonest word, & 
Its preference for the i is undoubted, 
the inconsistency will probably con¬ 
tinue. 2. With the agent-nouns in 
•er consistency might more easily be 
attained ; dryer, prevalent in tech- 
nical use (oil-painting, pottery, &c.), 
should be corrected to drier. The 
other verbs are eleven—cry, fiu, fm 
ply use, ply bend, pry, shy start’ 
shy throw, sky, spy, try. An agent- 
noun may be wanted for any of 
these tliree of them form such 

nouns in which the i is invariable_ 

crier, pliers, & trier (legal)— ; those 
in winch spelling varies—drifr flier 
frier (frying-pan), shier (si/ylng 
horse)—as well as those of which 
the existence is doubtful (priers or 
spiers upon others ; a skier of cricket- 
balls ; a plicr of Ihe oar) should l)e 
assimilated to crier, & the y forms 
slnmld be dropped. See also Verbs 
IN' -ii: <Scc., 0. 

dualfistlc). Both words are of the 
learned kind, & better avoided when 
such ordinary words as hvo, twofold 
twin, double, connected, divided, half, 
dc-hulf, ambiguous, will do the 
work :— The skirt ivas dual (divided), 

rather short./lJual (double) owner- 
ship./The dual (eomx eted) questions 
of ‘ abnormal places ’ <fc a minimum 
xoage would bring (djout a deadlock,/ 


DUL(L)NESS 

The Government is pleased with the 
agitation for electoral reasons, but does 
not desire it to be too successful; the 
reason for this dualistic (lialf-&-iia!f) 
attitude IS that . . . See Bopularjzed 
technicalities. 

dubbin(g). Spell with -g; it is 
from dub smear with grease, & 
parallel to binding, seasoning, &c. 
dubiety. 1‘ronouncc dubi'iti; see 
False quantity. For d. & doubt, 

sec ^VORKING & Sri'LISII WORDS. 

ducat. Pronounce du'kat, 
duck, kor pi. see Collecti\’ES 4. 
due. Under the influence of Ana¬ 
logy, due to is often used by the 
illiterate as though it had passed, 
like owing to, into a mere compound 
preposition. In all the examples 
below oteing would stand, but due, 
which must like ordinary participles 
& adjectives be attached to a noun, 
& not to a notion extracted from 
a sentence, is impossible ; it is not 
the horse, the rooks, lie, tlie articles, 
or Lostwithiel, that are due, but the 
failure of tJie movement, the dis¬ 
trust of the rooks. & so on :— The 
old trade nnion movement is a dead 
horse, largely d. to the ineoni/jf/enci/ 
of the leaders./Hooks, probably d. to 
the fact that they arc so often shot at, 
have (I jirofound distrust of man./I), 
largely to his costume, he suggested a 
respectable organist./Some articles 
have luereascd in price, d. to the 
increasing demand./As an example 
1 take the name of Losticithiel, surely 
a beautiful sound, tfc in my case not 
d. to jdcasant memories, as I have 
never been there. 

duet(t), quartet(te), &c. The forms 
recommended are (so/o), duet, (trio), 

quartet, qututel, sestet, septet, octet 
nonet. 

Dulcinea. The riglit accentuation 
is dulsine'a (see verses in Don 
Quixote). 

dul(I)ness, ful(l)ness. Use as in 
all other words in which -ness follows 
-II (chilhiess, drotlncss, illness, null- 
ness, shrillness, smallness, stillness 
wellness, &c.) ; see *ll-, -l-, 4. 
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^ duni(b)found(er). Write dumbjound ; 
it is probably dumb + confound. 
duodecimo. See fouo. FI. •os ; 
see -o{e)s 6. 

duologue is a bad formation, but 
there are difficulties in the way of 
making a good one ; dtjologue, which 
is better only in one respect, is indis¬ 
tinguishable in sound from dialogue ; 
dilogy conllicts with irilogy & utra- 
logy ; diilologue suggests ditto \ bi- 
loquy after soliloquy is less bad than 
duologue after monologue. The best 
course is to get along as well as may 
bo with dialogue^ duet, & periphrasis ; 
barbarous formation is peculiarly 
i)ad in words that are designed only 
for the use of the educated. 

duplex. For plural see -ex, -ix, 2. 
durance, duress(e). l. Durance 
now means only the state of bcimr 
m conlitu'incnt, is a inircly decora*^ 
tivc word, & is riirc cxcfj)t in tlie 

[dirascs in durance, in durance vile _- 

tlic iuttor a Hattkiu'd ornai'ii^nt* 
Duress means the a[)[)Hcati()n of 
constraint, wliich may or may not 
take the form of continement, to ji 
person ; it is cliicdy in legal nsc 
with reference to acts done under 
Illegal enmpulsion, * is commonest 

Jfi t[>!iinis(* utitlfr duress,, 

2. Tile prefers the spelling 

duress & tlie aeeentiiation dure's 
durst. See DAitK. 

duteous, dutiful. The seeom] is the 
ordinary word; duteous fa rare 
foriuation, exactly paralleled only 
id beauteous) is kept in being beside 
It b\ Its metrical Convenieiiee (six of 
the seven OKI) ,] not at ions are from 
urse), ^ when usctl in prose has 

n.nsequenUythe airofa FuEiiasM ; 

M e also PLKNTl'Ol’S. 

dutiable. l''<>rs„( l,f„r,„s see 
auty. Imr synnuvmv see iav 
duumvir, in. rarelv -Jirf. 

aviarfen. ,s, e -i.x viams. 

well, 111 tlie sense have one’s abode 

"I''*,, but survives in poetic rlie- 

INC & sf use ; see Vvohk- 

iNo (V SI vi,i.sii wonixs. 


dyarchy. See diarcuy. 
dy© makes dyeing as a precaution 
a^inst confusion with dying from 
die; cf. singeing)(impinging. See 
VeRUS in -IE &c,, 7. 

dynamlc(al). Both words date 
from the lUth c, only, & -ic tends to 
become more & -ical ]es.s common ; 
the only use in which -ical seems 
preferable is as the adjective of 
dynamics (-ical principles ; an aft- 
stract -teal proposition). See -ic(ai,). 

dynamiter, -tard, Fsc -rr. 
dynamo. PI. - 0 . 9 ; see -o(e)s a. It 
is a CURTAIEED WORD (dymmo- 
electric machinr). 

dysentery. Pronounce dr.snitrl 
dyspepsia, -sy. The word wa.s for- 
merly anglicized, but -sia is now 
usual. 


E 

each. 1 . Number of, & with c. 
*-* hdch other^ y, liclicccH c* 

1. Number. K. os subject is in- 
varialily singular, even when fol¬ 
lowed by of them &c. : D. of the 
iChecls has 12 s/tokes (not have). 
>vheii f. is not tlie subject, but in 
afiposition with a plural noun or 
pron<fUii as subject, the verb (dfe 
eomiilement) is invariably plural; 
J he ivheels have 12 spokes e. ; the 
ivheeis e have 12 spokes (this latter 
order IS better avoided) ; the ivheels 
ure e. 12-spokers. But the number 
01 a later noun or pronoun, & the 
eurrespomiing choice of a possessive 
adjective, dejieiul upon whether e. 
stands before or after the verb, & 
this again ilepeiuls oti the distri¬ 
butive empliasi.s required. If tlie 
distribution is not to be formally 
‘’mFiha.si/.ed, e. stands licforc the 
'‘Tt* (or its eomplement, or some 
jmrt of the phrase eomposing it), & 
[jlural nnrnhrr & rorresponding 
possc.ssive are used : We e. have our 
oan tufslrams (not his oivn nostrum, 
iH>r our oien nostrum) ; They are e. of 
ihem masters in their own homes. If 
tin' distribution is to be formally 
iiisistt d on, €. stands after the verb 
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<& complement) & is followed by 
singular nouns & the corresponding 
possessivcs ; we are respotisible e. 
for Ais own vole (also sometimes, by 
confusion, e. for our own voteSj & 
sometimes, by double confusion, 
e, for our own vote). The following 
forms are incorrect in various de¬ 
grees :— BrowHy JoneSy Robinson 
e, has a different plan./You will go 
e. your own way./They have e. so 7 /S- 
thing to say for himself./E. of these 
verses have five feet./They e. of them 
contain a complete story./We are 
master e. in his own house./Guizot 
Gneisty e. in their generatiOHy went to 
school to the history of England to 
discover . , ./The FeopWs Idols 
mounty €. his Hale tuby <fc, brazen- 
throated, advertises his nostrum, the 
one infallible panacea, A corre¬ 
spondent informs me that in the 
hymn-lines {A. db M. 289) ‘Soon 
will you & I be lying E. within our 
narrow bed ’ out has been substi¬ 
tuted for the original his j the cor¬ 
rector has been offended by his of 
the common gender, & failed to 
observe that he has restricted the 
application to married couples, 

2. Each other is now treated as a 
conipound \vord, the verb or pre¬ 
position that governs other standing 
before e, instead of in its normal 
place, tfe they hate e. o., they sent 
ffT€S€}its to €m being usually pre* 
ferred to e. hates the other{s}y then 
sent presents e. to the otheris) ; but 
the phrase is so far true to its ori*nn 
that its possessive is e. other's (not 
others'), & that it cannot be used 
when the case of other would be 
subjective :~~a lot of old cats ready 
to tear out e. other's (not others') eyes ; 
we know e. what the other wants (not 
what €. 0. wants). E. o. is by some 
w riters used only when no more than 
two things are referred to, one 
another being similarly appropriated 
to larger numbers ; the differentia¬ 
tion is neither of present utility nor 
based on historical usage ; the old 
distributive of two as opposed to 
several was not e., but either ; & 
cither other, which formerly existed 


beside e. o. & one another, would 
doubtless have survived if its special 
meaning had been required. 

3. ^ Between e. For such expressions 
as ‘ three minutes b, e, scene ’ see 

BETWEEN. 

ear. Pronounce er (not yer). 
Public readers of the Litany (tee 
have heard with our ears), please 
note ; the modern loss of the r trill 
j in o«r makes our ears a difficulty for 
readers who do not remember to 
restore it pro hac vict. 

earthen, earthly, earthy. Earthen 
IS still in ordinary use (see -f.n 
adjectives) in the sole sense made 
oj earth (either soil or potting clay). 
Earthly has two senses only:—(1) 
belonging to this transitory world as 
opposed to heaven or the future life, 
& (2, in negative context) prac¬ 
tically existent or discoverable by 
Wior/of man. Earthy means of the 
nature, or having an admixture, of 
earth (soil, dross, gross materialism). 
An earthen mound, rampart, pot. 
Earthly joys, grandeur ; the earthly 
paradise ; their earthly pilgrimage ; 
is there any earthly use, reason, &c.? ; 
(or no earthly consideration ; cf. the 
slang he hasn't an earthly (i. e. 
chance). An earthy precipitate form¬ 
ed in a few minutes ; the ore is very 
earthy ; an upright man, but incur¬ 
ably earthy in his viexvs <& desires. 

earwig, A yeancig (sec ear) is a 
pronunciation some times lieartl. 
easterly, northerly, southerly, west¬ 
erly, thiefiy used of wind, & then 
meaning east &c. or thereabouts, 
rather from the eastern &c. than from 
the other half of the horizon ; else only 
of words itnplving either motion, or 
position cotfceived as attained by 
previous motion :—on easterly wind i 
took a southerly course ; the most 
easterly outposts of western civiliza¬ 
tion. Not southerly (but south) 
aspect ; not the easterly (but east¬ 
ward) position ; not the westerly (but 
west) end of the church ; not westerly 
(but western) ways of thought. 

eat. The past is spelt ate (rarely 
eat) & pronounced €t (wrongly at). 
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ebullition. Pronounce fibul-, not 
fbfj-. 

echo. P), rrhocs ; see -o{i:)s 1 . 

6 clairclssement, 6 clat. See FniiNcii 

WORDS. 

econonilc(al). ^’he nouns ecnnoitiics 
A' cfonowf/ivavin^' nearly parted com¬ 
pany (though Political Economy, 
like the King's Proctor, ini])cdcs full 
divorce), it is convenient that each 
should liavc its own a<ijectivc. Ac¬ 
cordingly, -1C is now associatc<i only 
with economics, & ~ical only with 
economy ; an rconamic rent is one 
in the fixing of which the laws of 
supply At demand ha\'e had free 
play ; an economical rent is one tiiat 
is not extravagant; in practice the 
first generally means a rent not too 
1(1 w (lor the landlord), A the second 
one not too high (for the tenant). 
In ‘ the (picstion of economical hcl() 
for Itussia by sending her goods 
from tliis country the wrong word 
has been chosen. 


ecumenical. .Sec .i-, n:. 

-ED &'d. hen occasion aris('s to 
append tli(* ~C(1 that ttuains fnivin^t or 
provHlcfl with so-iV-so to words (cith 
unKnglisli \-owcl terminations (-a, 
•i, -o, Ac.), it is best to a\'oid the 
bi/arrc appearance of -oiv/ A to 
write ^ (/ ; oiic-iflcfi it^ eiiiini'd, mns- 
tuc/iut (I ; a ranicra tl htfslandcr ; Htc 
icistana d a o//v ; a ri( fi-Jmiuft'd re- 
pi on ; loiip-jx'thprt f'd Janiilics ; the 
cnnifuinile'd piazza : a man if sea'd 
empire \ iiiuinema'd viUaucs \ Jnl[. 
(irnma'd coffee ; a shanphadd sailor ; 
njzi d ’mountainters, I-Ai'ii with 
familiar woids in -f;, //n/o A dado 

the apo.slroiihe is perhaps better’ 
A ukaed. UTumacik cnuHieif A such 
avoids, arc dclibcratciv avoided he- 
fausc they look absurd. 

eddy, vl>. For inllcxions .see Vrinis 
IN -ii; Ac., (j. 

edge, for e.-hanc .sec AiTCH-novr • 

odiiicr'''s'' ■" 

tuiiice. Sec I OMcosl'j 1 i;,s. 

-IP Ar* "‘i'f-Nioiis see Vkrus i.n 

rfcNr'-' 


-EDLV. An apology is perhaps due 
for ‘ setting out a stramineous sub- 
jeet ’ at the length this article must 
run to ; but some ivriters ccrtainlv 
need aciviee upon it (ll'omcn d; gi'rf? 
siaped their needles while the Liberal 
leader's wife d dunphtcr ehailcd in- 
■ Joniiedhf with them), A few liavc time 
for the inductive process rc<juired, 
in dctanlt of perfect literary instinct, 
to establish sound rules. 

Experiments in unfamiliar adverbs 
of this type (as r»//jfirr{i.v.sT(////, bored- 
hj, mjfsiijiedtif, dctenninedlif, biassed- 
hf, paincdlif, awedlij) lay the maker 
open to a cloulilc suspicion : he may 
be NovKi.rv-iii’NTiNo (conscious, 
that is, of a dullness that must be 
artificially relieved) or lie may be 
putting down the ahnormal in the 
liolief that it is normal (betraving, 

that is, that his literarv ear is at 
fault). 

The following is ofTered as a fairly 
complete list t)f the standard words ; 
theic arc sonic hundreds of others to 
which there is no objection, but 
these will sullicc txi test doubtful 
forms by. Tlie list is in thrt'c parts, 
lii'st advei'b.s from adjectives in -cd, 
sceomlly adverbs from adjectivc- 
iionn etvmjKUinds in -ed, A lastly 
adverbs from true past participles, 
f. beUdedhp beniphtedli/, enneeitcdhi, 
crabbed! If *, eroohedhf*', demrnledhp 
dt iurdhf*, dnppcdlij *, Japped!,f*, lea rri- 
(dfi/ , nakedhp rapip-dhf*, rtippedlu*, 
sm-rn////, sfiltedh/, wichedli,.^wreich. 
('‘lla . 2 . -bloodedlif (add-h. Ac.), 

■fashtonfdip** (oid-f. A('.), -handed!!/ 
(iipdi-h. Ac.), -heailedltf (zvronp-h. 
A<‘,), -lieartedlif (warm-h. Ac,), -httm- 
onredlp** (pood-h. Ac.), -mindedUf 
{(discat-m.), -natnredhf** {iiPn. Ac.), 
-sided}If [lop-s. At'.), -siphtedh/ {short- 
wc.), -spiritedbf {hwL Ac.), 
-tcmjH-redlif** {ill-t, Ac.), -windedhj 
(ffmg-:c. Ac.), -wittedlif {slo-<c-xi\ Ac.), 
d (including some with correspond¬ 
ing negative or ptisitive forms in 
('<|oally or less eotninon use, which 
ni'cd iiol he memioncti). abstrnciedhp 
tidmitfedhf, advisedhf*, fi.s’,vMrct//i/'*, 
(iVincedltf*, collected! p, eonfessedl]/*, 
confonndcdli/y conrwctedbj, constrain- 























EDLY 


edly*, consumedly*^ contentedly^ curs¬ 
edly* y decidedlyy dejectedly, delight¬ 
edly, d€sen'edly*y designedly*^ de¬ 
votedly, disappointedly, disinterest¬ 
edly, disjointedly, dispiritedly, dis¬ 
tractedly, excitedly, fixedly*, guard- 
edly, heatedly, hurriedly**, jadedly, 

markedly*,misguidedly, perplexedly*, 

pointedly, professedly*, repeatedly, 
reputedly, resignedly*, restrainedly*, 
Tootedly, statedly, unabatedly, un- 
affectedly, unconcernedly*, undaunt¬ 
edly, undisguisedly*, undisputedly, 
undoubtedly, unexpectedly, unfeign- 
edly*, unfoundedly, uninterruptedly, 
unitedly, unreservedly*, unwontedly. 

It will probably be admitted by 
everyone that the list is made up 
wholly of words known to be in the 
language already & not having to 
be manufactured, with doubts about 
their right to exist, for some special 
occasion. Most readers will admit 
also that, while it is physically 
possible to say any of those starred 
without allowing a separate syllable 
to the -ed-, the only ones actually so 
pronounced by educated persons are 
those with two stars ; fixedhj, for 
instance, demands its three syllables 
& unconcernedly its five. It will 
further be observed that all but one 
{hurriedly) of the (two-starred) words 
that drop the extra syllable are in 
the part of the list containing what 
arc called parasynthetic compounds, 

i.c. words of the type good-hunuiUT- 
edly. 

The upshot is that, among the 
hundreds of adverbs in -edly that 
may suggest themselves as con- 
vciijcnt novelties, (l) those that 
must sound the e are unobjection¬ 
able, e.g. animatedly, ofjendedlu, 
unstintedly ; ( 2 ) of those in which 
the e can (physically) be either 
sounded or silent none (with the 
exception of the classes in N®* 3 & 

4 below) are tolerable unless the 
writer is prepared to have the e 
sounded ; thus the user of com¬ 
posedly, confusedly, disprrsedly, ab- 
sorbedly, & declaredly, will not resent 
their being given four syllables each, 
& they pass the test; but no-ooe 


EFFECTIVE 

will write experiencedly, accomplish- 
boredly, skilledly, or discour- 
agedly, &, consent to the ed's being 
a distinct syllable ; tliey are there¬ 
fore ruled out ; (3) hurriedly sug¬ 
gests that such forms as palsiedly, 
worriedly, variedly, frenziedly, & 
studiedly (from verbs in unaccented 
■y) are legitimate ; (4) words in 

unaccented -ure, -our, or -er, seem 
to form passable ad\’erbs in -edly 
without the extra syllable, as mea- 
surcdly, injuredly, jyerjHredly, labour- 
edly, panqyeredly, br.ciidcredly, che- 
queredly ; most two-starred words 
in the second part of the standard 
list answer to this dcscrijition ; (5) 
none from verbs in -7, or from those 
in -ble, -cle, Ac., as triedUj, saiisfiedly, 
troubledly, puzzlcdly, are endurable. 

These conclusions may be con¬ 
firmed by comparing many couples 
of possible words. 'J'ake dcmenledly 
& derangedly, degradedly & depTov- 
edly, dejectedly &. depressedly, open- 
handedly & open-ariiiedly, adtniitedly 
&■ ownedly, dispiritedly & dismayediy, 
delightedly & charmedly, disgustedly 
& displeasedly. The reason why the 
first of each couple is jjossible & the 
second (except to novelty-hunters) 
impossible is that wc instinctively 
shrink from the ed syllable (arehaic 
\yhen phonetics allow the e to be 
silent) except in established words ; 
charmedly as a disyllabic is felt to 
flout analogy, & as a trisyllable is 
a bizarre mixture of the archaic & 
the newfangled. 

educate makcscduc«Wc(scc -adleI). 
education(al)ist. See -ist, 
educe. Educible is better than 
educeable ; sec -able 2, 

Edy, -le. Sec -i:y, -ie, -y. 
eel-Uke. For the hyphen, see -like, 

effect, vb. See AFFECT. 

effective, effectual, efficacious, effi* 
dent, Tlte words all mean having 
effect, but with different applica¬ 
tions & certain ofteti disregarded 
shades of meaning. Efficacious 
applies only to things (especially 
now to medicines) used for a pur¬ 
pose, & means sure to have, or 
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usually having, the desired effect. 
Efficient applies to agents or their 
action regarded as theirs or (with 
more or less of personification) to 
instruments &e., & means capable 
of producing the desired effect, 7i0t 
incompetent or unetjual to a tash. 
Effectual applies to action apart 
from the agent, & means not falling 
short of the complete effect aimed 
at. Effective ap[>lies to the thing 
done or to its doer as su<‘h, & means 
having a high degree of effect. 

An efficacious remedy, (now rare) 
cement; a drug of knmvn efficacy. 

An efficient general, cook ; cfficictii 
work, organization ; on efficient 
bicycle ; efficient cause is a special 
use preserving the original etymo¬ 
logical sense ‘ doitig tiie work 
Effectual measures ; an effectual 
stopper on conversation ; effectual 
demand in Political Kconomv is 
demand that actually causes' the 
supply to 1)0 brought to market. 

An effedive speech, speaker, con¬ 
trast, cross-fire ; effective assistance, 
cooperation. An effective blockade, 
effective capital, effective membership, 
preserve a now less common sense 
‘ not merely nominal but earrie<l 
into action 


effervescence, -cy. Tlie -ce forn 
means the act or i)rocess, or tin 
product (buijbles Arc,), of efferves 
ring ; the -ey form (now rare) mean: 
the tendency or eapaeitv to offer 
vesce (has lost Us -cy), 'though ii 
this sense too -ce is now mort 
lre(|uent. See -ci;, -cv. 

e. g. is short for exempli gratid, H 
means only * for instance \ Norj. 
latitiists are apt to tliink that it does 
not m;ilt(T whether e. g. or i.r,, i* 

nscfi ; NO - toulc as the themi 

of his address the existence of what lu 
t ailed a psychic attribute, c. g., a kina 
of memory, ia plants. Italics, A a 
following coimiKL, are utmecessarv, 
nut 


CS0(t)l5m. Tlie two Words are 
modern rorinations of about the 
Karm* date. I')lymologieallv, there 
no difference between them to 


affect the sense, but egoism is cor¬ 
rectly & egotism incorrectly formed 
■—a fact that is now, since both are 
established, of no importance. Egot¬ 
ism is, or was till recently, the more 
popular form, & is (perhaps con- 
se(iuently) restricted to the more 
popular senses—-excessive use of / 
in s[)cecli or writing, & scif-impor- 
tance or scif-centredness in char¬ 
acter. Egoism sl)ows signs of ousting 
egotism even in these senses, but is 
also used in mota[>liysics & ethics 
as a name for the theory that a 
person has no proof tiiat anything 
exists outside his own mind,* & for 
tlie theory that self-interest is the 
foundation of morality. However 
arbitrary the tlifferentialion may be, 
it serves a useful purpose if it can 
yet be maintained. 

egregloos. The etymological sense 
is simply eminent or of exceptional 
degree (e grege, out of the flock). 
Tlie use of the word has been nar¬ 
rowed in English till it is applied 
only to nouns expressing contempt, 
A' esi)ecially to a few of these, as ass, 
coxcomb, liar, impo.stor, folly, blunder, 
*cfj.v/r. The e. Jones &c. is occa¬ 
sionally used in the sen.se that 
nofonoHS ass Jones ; A with neutral 
words like example e. is the natural 
antithc.sis to shining — a shitiing 
example of fortitude, an c. example 
of incapacity. Ucversion to the 
original sense, as j[) the following, 
is mere pedant rv ; There is indeed 
little aforethought in most of our daily 
dotngs, whether gregarious or egregious. 
elghteenmo. See rni.io. PI. -os ; 
see -o(i;)s 0. 

eighth. Spi ll thus, but pronounce 
at til. not ath. 

eighties, ’ei-. See t\vf.ntif.s. 
eirenicon, ir-^ I’suaMy spelt or-, & 
prontuim-ed ire'nlkOn. As it is 
ehieliy in learned use, it is odd that 
the spelling should i)e anomalous. 
I re flic inn would be the latinized A 
normally transliterated form ; jrrni- 
con the normally transliterated 
(•reek form ; drenikon the Greek 
written in Englisli letters. All these 
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have been rejected for the now 
established mixture eirenicon, 

either. 1. The pronunciation !•, 
though not more correct, is dis¬ 
placing c- in educated speech, & will 
probably prevail. 

2. The sense each of the two, as in 
the room has a fireplace at e. end, is 
archaic, & should be avoided except 
in verse or in special contexts. 

3. The sense any one of a number 
(above two), as in e. of the angles of 
a triangle, is loose ; any or any one 
should be preferred. 

4. The use of a plural verb after e., 
as in if e. of these methods are success- 

ful, is a very common grammatical 
blunder. 

5. Either . , . or. In this alterna¬ 
tive formula c. is frequently mis- 

laced.^ The misplacement should 
e avoided in careful writing, but is 
often permissible colloquially. There 
are two correct substitutes for You 
are e. joking or have forgotten ; some 
writers refuse one of these, You e. 
are jolHng or have forgotten, on the 
ground that it looks pedantic j but 
there is no such objection to the 
other, E, you are joking or you have 
forgotten ; in conversation, however 
the incorrect form is defensible 
because a speaker who originally 
meant (are) forgetting to answer to 
arejoknng cannot, when he discovers 
that he prefers have forgotten, co 
back witliout being detected (as a 
writer can) & put things in order 
See U.NKQUAL yokeflllows ; some 
examples follow of the slovenliness 
that should not be allowed to sur¬ 
vive proof-correction. 

. . . unless it sees its way to do 
something effective e. towards'keeping 
the peace or limiting the area of 
conflict. 

Their hair is usually worn e. plaited 
in knots or is festooned with cocks* 
feathers. 

is not too much to say that trade 
unions e. should not exist, or that all 
workers should join compulsorily. 

The choice before the nations will be 
e. that of finding a totally different & 
13^1 


far better method of regulating their 
affairs, or of passing rapidly from 
had to ujorsc. 

Either ... or is sometimes not dis¬ 
junctive, but equivalent to both . . . 
and or alike . . . and : The. con¬ 
tinuance of G/roci7i>,?, the sinking of 
the Leinster, the desiTuction of French 
& Belgian toicns tfc villagt's, are a 
fatal obstacle either to the granting 
of an armistice or to the discussion 
of terms. In such cases, alike (or 
both) . . . and should be preferred, or 
else proper care should be taken with 
either ; * an obstacle to cither grant¬ 
ing an armistice or discussing terms ’ 
would do it. 

eke, adv. See Pedaktic iiumoi h. 

eke out. The meaning is to make 
something, by adding to it, go 
further or last longer or do more 
than it would without such addition. 
The proper object is accordingly 
a word expressing not the result 
attained, but the original supply. 
You ertu eke out your income or 
(whence the Slipshod extension) 
a scanty subsistence witli odd jobs 
or by fishing, but you cannot eke 
out a living or a miserable existence. 
You can e. o. your facts, but not 
your article, witli quotations. Yon 
can e. o. ink with water or words 
w'ith gestures, but not a rabbit- 
hutch with or out of wire-netting. 
The first quotation below illustrates 
the right use, & the others the 
wrong ones. 

Mr Weyman first took to writing in 
order to e. o. an insufficient income 
at the Bar,/These disconsolate young 
widmvs would perforce relapse into 
conditions of life at once pitiful tfc 
sordid, eking out in dismal boarding¬ 
houses or humble lodgings a life which 
may hai'e known comfort,/Dr Milford 
eked out a jjcriod of comparative free¬ 
dom from expense by assisting the 
notorious yuack. Dr Draham./A man 
the very thought of whom has ruined 
more men than any other influence 
in the nineteenth century, tO who is 
trying to e. o, at last a spoonful of 
atonement for it all. 
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6]3bora.t£j V,, nuikea -Tabic ; see 

*ABi,r; 1. 

elaborateness, elaboration. See -ion 

& -NLSS. 

elan. See Khknch wor.DS. 

elapse. 'I'hc iu»nn corresponding 
to the verb e. is not now e., hut 
lapse. ‘ Hearing nothing .about it 
after tlic c. of a month Air t'owen 
wrote to Air liedford ’ may l>c the 
Words of a writer wlio knows that e. 
Was formerly a noun, but there is 
nothing in the context to call for 
archaism. 

elder, "CSt. J hese forms are now 
.ilmost contined to tlic imlicalton of 
mere seniority among the members 
of a family; for this purpose the 
oil!- forms arc not used except wlicn 
the age has other than a eomjjarative 
importance or when comparison is 
not the Obvious point. Thus we say 
J have an elder (not older) broil,er iii 
the simple sense a brother older than 
luyself; but I bale, on older brotber 
(S possible in tJie sense a brollier 
older tlian the one you know of; 
vc Is Ibere. no abler son ? means l.s 
there none more competent tiy a"e 
than tins one ? A/// elder '(^esl) 

eoit^in would now be usually uiuler- 
sloorl to mean the senior of a faiiiily 
of two (mon‘ than two) who mv 
cousins ; 7m/ (dder consiii woulii 

f)e {u-efcrrc'd in cither of the senses 
my cousin who is oliier tiian I or 
he senior of my t\^o eoiisins <,| dif- 
Icreiit faiiulies. Outsi<le this re- 

TVrl I!"’*' ^tniorily, elder 

A (ides! hufirr in a lew contexts, tmt 
:ire giving p];„.,. p, 

i lUH M/io cv ibe eldesl nwn here ? 

^ o- er/rr nun a,re less enlhnswstie, 

- I (idir etnib n,j>f,rortf of There 

u as more ebaemhr the elder man 
. uuhiiini tiuit has come doxen from 
t (xr imcs. I'.bhr staUsman, 

electric{al). Set'-n (at.), 'riielon-er 
orm o,,,,. niueh the eommoner (The 
d) ipintys eleelrirot shoe/.-, batter,f 

V VC h<s,ni). su.-. 

bt :'/'! "‘M.essarily pnC 

^that sense excejil wiiere 


there isdangerthat eketric might mis- 
lead ; c.g. had no eleclrical effect might 
l)c resorted to as a warning that ‘ did 
not alter the state of the atmosphere 
as regartis electricity ^ is meant, & 
not l.iiled to startle j on the other 
haniJ the difference between the 
'electric book ’ that gives one shocks 
& the ‘ electrie.al book ' that improves 
one s knowledge of science is obvious. 

clGctrify. hor inflexions sec Veubs 

IX -IT': iVe., 0. 

filscfrocute, -cution. This TIarijar* 

ISM jars the nnha[)py latinist's 
nerves imnh more cruelly than the 
operation denoted jars those of its 
victim. He first realizes that the 
wor<ls must be dcsigiKul on the 
pattern of CTeaitinn. It then strikes 
nun that the <!esign itself was ill- 
acKjseti, since tlic desi<itTatuni wag 
a parallel not to execution (which 
includes <jeetroeution) but to ban'(- 
(ing) it bebead(iti}t). He i.s next 
horrified hy the ilawning suspicion 
bat the M-ord-makcr took -ctik 
(Irom (pailere) instead of the in- 
<11 visible sccul- (from saiui) for the 
.Mem of execution. & <icrivcd it from 
c.i-cu/(’rr. Tile best that can bo made 
ol a tiad business is to pretend that 
rbrlroeulecomeH from electrocutcre (to 
St nke cleet riealiy) it ehange c/cr/fof 11. 

bo/1 {imimssibie on that assnmtition) 
'a\oebrlrnrussion. 'J'hough thereeoo. 
ni/cd verbs of concussion, discussion, 
percuss ton, arc concuss, discuss, & 

i * ^ *dc it f//,sTi//e are possible 

, ’‘>' "‘('rly existent forms of the first 
W(1 so t hatf7ef7/-0('///e ttebc/roei/.v.v/on 
nog it pass, hiding IMiglish parallels 
C’ ^ pify that shod; is not avail- 
i'blc) lor hanti behead. 

elcciFon. PI. -tis ; Sec -ox' 2. 
eleemosynary. Se\ on syllables; f-llc- 

Elegant VAniATioN. It is the 
f'Ceond-ratc writers, those intent 
rat MT on expri'ssing tliemscK’cs 
l^rttiily than on coiivcyiiifr their 
meaning clearly, it still nmre those 
whose not ions of style are based on 
a tcM’ misleading rules of thumb, 
that arc chieHy ojjcn to the allure- 
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ments of elegant variation. Thack¬ 
eray may be seduced into an occa¬ 
sional lapse {careering during the 
season from one great dinner of tioenty 
covers to another of eighteen guests— 
where however the variation in 
words may be defended as setting off 
the sameness of circumstance) ; but 
the real victims, first terrorized by a 
misunderstood taboo, next fascinated 
by a newly discovered ingenuity, & 
finally addicted to an incurable vice, 
are the minor novelists & the re¬ 
porters. Tliere are few literary faults 
60 widely prevalent, & this book will 
not have been written in vain if the 
present article should lical any suf¬ 
ferer of his inlirmity. 

The fatal influence (sec Super¬ 
stitions) is the atlviee given to 
young writers never to use the same 
word twice in a sentence—or within 
20 lines or other limit. The advice 
has its uses ; it reminds any w'ho 
may be in danger of forgetting it 
that there are such things as pro¬ 
nouns, the substitution of which 
relieves monotony ; the reporter 
would have done well to remember 
It who writes ; Unfortunately Lord 
Dudley has never fully recovered from 
the malady which necessitated an 
operation in Dublin some four years 
since, during Lord Dudlijy’s Lord- 
Lieutenancy. It also gives a useful 
warning that a noticeable w’ord used 
once should not be used again in the 
neighbourhood with a different an- 
plication. This point will be found 
lully illustrated in Uephtition ; but 
it may be sliorlly set out lierc, a kind 
providence having sent a neatly 
contrasted pair of fjnotations 
(A) pr Lnhbi seriously maintains 
that in the near f uture opium-smokin'f 
will be as ser ous as the absintl^ 
scourge in France ; (H) The return 
of the Nationalists to Parliament 
means that they arc prepared to treat 
seriously any serious attempt to get 
Home Pule into working order. Here 
A w’ouhl be much improved by 
changing serious to fatal, & Jl would 
be as much weakened by changing 
serious to real ; the reason is that 


the application of seriously & serious 
is in A different, the two being out 
of all relation to each other, H 
similar ; 1 am serious in calling it 
serious suggests only a vapid jday on 
w’ords ; lec xcill be smoits if you are 
serious is good sense ; but the rule 
of tliumb, as usual, omits all quali- 
ficatioiis, it w'ould forbid 13 us well 
as A. Half a dozen examples are 
added of the kind of nqietition 
against wlitch warning is needed, to 
bring out the vast differonco hetween 
the eases for wliicli the rule is 
intended & those to which it is mis¬ 
takenly applied :— yicctiugs at which 
they passed their time passing resolu¬ 
tions pledging them to resist./A debate 
xcliich took xvidcr ground than that 
actually emrred by the actual amend¬ 
ment itself ./The obsen'ations made 
yesterday by the Pecordcr in charging 
the (jtand in the case of the men 
charged xcith inciiing soldiers not to 
do their duiy,/\\ e much regret to say 
that there ttvrc irr^ regrettable inci¬ 
dents at both the mills./The figures 
1 licrve obtained put a very di(lcrcnt 
complexion on the subject thun that 
generally obtaining./iim//c drexv the 
original of the outer sheet of Punch 
as tee still knoxv it; the original 
intention xens that there should be a 
fresh illustrated cover every xveck. 

riiese, however, arc mere pieces of 
gross carelessness, wliicli woiihl be 
disavowed by their authors. Dia¬ 
metrically opposed to them are 
sentences in which the writer, far 
from carelessly reiieating a w*)rd in 
a different application, has carefully 
not rc])cated it in a similar ajiplica¬ 
tion ; the effect is to set readers 
wondering what the Kignilieame of 
the change is, only to eorielude dis¬ 
appointedly that it has none :— The 
Uohemian Diet xeill be the second 
Parliament to elect women deputies, 
for Sxvcden already has saeral lady 
deputies./There are a not iVieoa.viV/er- 
abte number of employers xvho appear 
to hold the same opinion, but certain 
ow'ners— notably those of South Wales 
—hold a contrary viexo to this./.Mr 
John Itedmond has just nvxv a path 
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to tread even more thorny than that 
which Mr Asquith has to walk. What 
has IJohcinia done that its females 
should be mere women ? Are owners 
subject to inhucnces that do not 
affect employers V of course they 
might he, &, that is just the reason 
why, as no such suggestion is meant, 
the word should not be changed. 
And can Mr Asquith really have 
taught liimsetf to walk without 
treading ? All this is not to say that 
women &. employers & tread should 


necessarily be repeated—only that 
satisfactory variati<tn is not to be so 
cheaply secured as l)y the mechanical 
replacing of a w'ord by a synonym; 
the true <*orrections arc here simple, 
(1) several alone instead of sei'cral 
women (or lady) deputies, {2j some 
alone insh'ati of certain etnploifers (or 
oxvtiers), {:i) Mr Asquith's instead of 
that which fl/r Asquith has to tread 
(or xcalk) ; but the writers are coti- 
firmed variat ionists — nail-I)iters,say, 
who no longer have the power to 
abstain from the unseemly trick. 

Hefore making oiir at Tempt (the 
main object of this article) to nau¬ 
seate by accumulation of instances, 
as sW('ct-stioi) assistajits arc curc<l 
of lart'eny by cloying, let us give 
special warning against two tempta¬ 
tions. The first occurs when there 
are stieeessivc phrases each contain¬ 
ing one constant <1* ojie variable ; 
the variatioiiist fails to see that the 
varying of the \'ariablo is enough, 
A: the varying of the constant also 
is ,1 great deal t<a) inueli ; he mav 
contrive to omit his constant if he 

likes, but he must not vary it : _ 

J'hcre are 400 cases ; they amsist of 
Jkti V,atrimottial suits, otj Adiniralti/ 
a< lions, <(• ./■/ Probate eases (strike 
out Suits A’ actions ; but even to 
write cffvr.v every time is better than 
the Variation). 77<e total uuinher of 
fnnuiii;* properties is ; of 

tiuse ouli/ \ao Imve more than GOd 
acres ; /rfiiit possess between 300 d- 
'>00 (uris, xchiie IttijOtO o\cn less than 
C'g/d uere.v apiece (if xvhile is ehangod 
to and, possess A own, which anyhow 
require not properties I nit />r()/)r/ctors, 


can be dropped ; or have can be 
repeated).//!( a higher rate or Unver 
(igurc, according to the special ci>- 
cumstances of the district (omit raie}./ 
It xvas Toxcer's third victory, cfc linx- 
ton's second win (drop cither tdetor^ 
or rtn'n). 

The second temptation is to regard 
that A: which as tw'o words that are 
simply equivalent & (the variationist 
would say it xvhich) exist only to 
relieve each other when cither is 
tired. This equivalence is a delu¬ 
sion, but one that need not be dis¬ 
cussed here, & the point to be 
observed in the following quotations 
is that, even if the words meant 
exactly the same, it woulil be belter 
to keep the first selected on duty 
than to cliange guard : — lie proiddes 
a philosophy which disparages the 
intellect tfc tliat forms a handy back¬ 
ground for alt kinds of irrational 
beliefs (omit that)./A scheme for 
unification that is definite & which 
will serve as a firm basis for future 
reform (omit ~chich)./.t pride that at 
times seemed like a petty punctilio, a 
self-discipline, which seemed at times 
almost inhuman in its severilij (Tcpcat 
that). 

And now tlic reader may at length 
turfunl loose Jiinoof^ duiiitics of 
every kind ; his gorge will surely 
rise before tlic feast is finished. In 
ci'ery ease the fish copied on its back 
the pattern on ivhich it lay, though 
not xvith equal success in ex^ertf i li¬ 
st aiU'e./T/irrr arc four eases in xvhich 
oW screcn-iVork ts still to be found in 
Middlesex churches, tb not one of 
these instances i.s so much as named./ 
In lij cases there are Liberal candi¬ 
dates in the field, d- in all instances 
so-enlled Soeiahsts supply the third 
eandidalr./Dr Tnlioch ivas fora time 
l>r Iloyd s fmi.s7an/, d* knexo the 
popular preaelier very intimately, tfc 
the. />i(7arc he gives of the genial 
essayist is a xery engaging one./ 
Itarely does the ‘ Little Summer' finger 
until November, but at limes its stay 
has been prolonged until quite late 
in the year’s penultimate month./ 
Sneral ivho have tuver given formal 
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ELIMINATE 


adherence to the Unionist Party, 
although their votes have frequently 
been given to that section./ ad¬ 
dressee of mant/epistles in thevolumes 
of ‘ Letters of Charles Dickens ’./ 
GERMAN EMPEROR’S VISIT 
TO AUSTRIAN MONARCH./2'/»c 
export trade of the U.S. with the 
Philippines has increased by nearly 
50%, while that of the U,K. has de¬ 
creased by onc-halU/Curiously enough, 

woTTwn played the male parts, whilst 
men were entrusted with the female 
charactcrs./Fra«ce is now going 
through a similar experience with 
regard to Morocco to that which Eng¬ 
land had to undergo with reference to 
Egypt./There was once a famous states¬ 
man of whom his great rival said that he 
teas inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity; Ruskin was never 
thus intoxicated./// there is no mate¬ 
rial cause of quarrel between Russia dk 
Germany, still less is there any material 
ground for quarrel between Britain <fe 
Germany./While I feel quite etiual to 
the role of friendly ct considerate em¬ 
ployer, I do not feel adequate to the 
part of a .special Providence./If I have 
a complaint to proffer against Mr Red- 
ford, it certainly is, except perhaps in 
the case of ‘ Monna Vanna \ not in 
the matter of the plays to which he 
has refused a licence, but in regard to 
a few of the plays which he sanctioned / 
Were I an artist, I could paint the 
Golf Links at Gaya db call it * A 
Yorkshire Moor ’ ; / could depict a 
water-way in Eastern Bengal <& call 
it * The Bure near Wroxham ’; / 
could portray a piece of the Punjab 
<& call it ‘ A Stretch of Essex' / 
In the Punjab, in CalcuUa, & tn the 
Hills the former school predominates ; 
in the rest of India the latter school 
prevails./ire have a section which 
cries out at all times that Germany is 
the enemy, dr we have another section 
which insists that Russia is the peril,/ 
Not only should an agreement be come 
to, but it has always been certain that 
it will be arriveil ut./Ju.st as nothing 
is sacred to the sapper, so nought is 
romantic to the scientific explorer,/ 
They spend a few weeks longer in 


their winter home than in their 
summer habitat./R is interesting db 
satisfactory that a Wykehamist an 
Oxonian should be succeeded by an 
Oxonian & Wykehamist. It will 
also be interesting & satisfactory to 
anyone who has lasted out to this 
point to observe that this skilled 
performer, who has brought off a 
double variation (reversing the order 
of the titles, & stripping the second 
Wykehamist of his article), has been 
trapped into implying by tlie latter 
change that the successor is one man 
& the predeccssor{s) two. 

elegiacs, elegy. See Tecunical 

TERMS, 

elemental, elementary. The two 
words are now pretty clearly differ¬ 
entiated, the reference of -al being 
to ’ the elements ’ either in the old 
sense of earth, water, air, & fire, or 
as representing the great forces of 
nature conceived as their mani¬ 
festations (or inetajihorically the 
human instincts comparable in 
power to those forces) ; & that of 
-ary being to elements in the more 
general sense of sinqilcst component 
parts or rudiments. Elemental fire, 
strife, spirits, passion, power: ele¬ 
mentary substances, constituents, facts, 
books-, knowledge, schools. The - al form 
is often wrongly chosen by those who 
have not observed the differentiation, 
& think that an occasional out-of- 
tlie-way word lends distinction to 
tlieir style; so; The evergrowing power 
of the State, the constant extension of its 
activities, threaten the rnost elemental 
liberties of the individual,/Responsible 
government in Canada was still in its 
most elemental stage. 

elevator, by the side of the estab- 
li.slied English lift, is a cumbrous & 
needless Americanism ; it should at 
least be restricted to its hardly 
avoidable commercial sense of grain- 
hoist. See Sui’EiiFLUOUS words. 

elfish. S(^e EEVisii. 
eliminate, -ation. 1. The essential 
meaning (etymologically ‘ turn out 
of doors ’) is the expulsion, putting 
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away, rid, or ipnoring, of 

elements tliat for some reason are 
not H'aiitcti ; ttve verb does not 
mean to extract or isolate for s[)eeial 
consideratiofi or treatment tlic ele¬ 
ments that are wanted, as in He 
notil<l c, the iiifun fact J^rot/t all coti- 
cirCHuisiantials^ in hifim- 
ihesrs of the at most vatae in the elimi- 
nation of truth. See I’opulajuzkd 
Tr:c[iNK'Ar,iTij;s. 

2. J Jic verb makes cUnnnahlc fsce 

•AULK ]). 

Ellipsis, Be S:. have. 2. Second 
part of <'ompound verb. 3. Willi 
eiianjio of voice. 4. That (coni.), 
j. Alter than. 0. With inversion. 

that (rel. pron,), Tliat tlio rejuier 
may at onee realize llie scope of tlie 
in<pnry, a few ellipses of miseella- 
-are first exhiliited 

rii hau^lvii <{: A/,9 

folloxi'crs \ it,,prisoned./The reil con¬ 
sequences of excess of these lHrcra'.ies 

w th(!n^a^eohot,/^lT 

Balfour bhtrfcd out I hut his own ri'cre 
iCrt.sA//(C }louse of l.ords wu.s not 
stroufi enough./.\o State nrr hasS 
or can adopt the rion-ethieul idea of 
properlp The House of Lords would 
have realUj rn ised the BH/ as no 
dou d a could he A with udvautot^c / 
Aot onljf map suck a love have 
dapeurd tP exalted. «t-A rmn/A.sfiV^ 
deepen exalt, the life of an,j man, 

Uhen a fiassa^m would, if fully set 
>nt, eotKain two (XMni,oun<l ,i,cm- 
XT.-^ eorrespombny |„ eael, ml.er 
-;;^;*/'n=kVtlK.wludebesImr.<mn^ 
b> nuttjnjiin one of (hese memi.ers 

nln-/k'nuninalieal 
a part that is either ex- 
Pressed m the other or easily infer- 

O le vanelH^sa^e so many that 

1 n't i'"'* 

< vnr,s ed ’ 

f<T- ' L'mierally, * I 1h> it,. 

eireino favoinablc 

rjiimsianees. he ' understood ’ A' 

»i> st aker' '’'’ 

>i!>takt.s are eoinitmti. 

^Il'P-sis of parts of be A have. 


ELLIPSIS, 3 


Not only the expressed part can be 
understood, but also the corre- 
sjumding part with ehan^^e of num¬ 
ber or person :—The r/nj:j/cfit/cr teas 
hanged d' his followers iinprisoned ; 
He is dead, d -1 alive ; The pears have 
passed d" the appotuled time come. 
These arc perrnissihle ; not all that 
IS lawful, however, is expedient, & 
the lieenee is not to lie recommended 
outside sentences of this simple pat¬ 
tern ; witli the int erven in*' clause 
in the foJIuwin. c,notation it t 
Hear V iil-advised : A number of 
Humoling-blochs have been rewotrd, 
d- J/ic road along which the measure 
xvill havc^ to tTfrvfl straightened out ; 
It should be observed that it i.s tlic 
distance of straightened from h<we 
been A not liie etian^c of number 
in the verbs, that demands the in- 
sort I on of hds bccu, 

2 . Lllipsis of second part of com- 
pound \erb. Only the expressed 
fHirt can be understood; A’o Stale 
mn or will adopt would be regular, 
>ut Ao Stale has or can adopt is 
however common) an elementarv 
hlunder. The understanding of an 
infinitive with to out of one witliout 
0 (.4 ,s7onf/ord «/public opinion which 
ought A- E<T believe will strengthen 
the .srosr of parental responsibilitu) is 
t‘<pi:illy eoinnioii A e(|uallv wrong : 

inst rt after ought eitlier to strengthen 
or to. ^ 

3. KMi[ISIS with change of voice. 
Kven If the form reepnred is identical 
''itli that elsewhere expressed, it 
(annot he understood if the voice is 
<•1 dent ; to omit ra'i'.vrd is out of 
iv rpieslion in Though we do not 
H me that the House of Lords would 
tun'c rcallp rrvised the Bill, as no 
[•??!/, could beAwith advanloge. 

I fan the passive woiifjgcd be 

s'lipphod from the ardivc manage in 

r ^ ,, foresees a bright future 

Jor (tiiu if our o(Ji('ifils will manage 
>ua/fers couformabbf with Us ' cus- 
dans , as thep ought to have been A. 
i iH \\ iIb th(*se imiy lie classed the 
<a\ing us to get to be out of the 
pna-eding to in // the two Hues are to 
cross, the rate of loss A reduced to zero-. 
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ELLIPSIS, 6 


a definite increase in the world's 
shipping to be brought about. ., 

4. Omission of that (conjunction). 
Though this is strictly speaking not 
an ellipsis, but rather an exercise of 
the ancient right to abstain from 
subordinating a substantival clause 
{And 1 seyde his opinioun was good — 
Chaucer), it may conveniently be 
mentioned here. Three examples 
will sulUce to show the unpleasant¬ 
ness of ill-advised omission, & to 
suggest some cautions 6'ir,—/ am 
abashed to see Ain my notice of Mr 
Bradley Birt's “ ‘ Sylhet ’ Thackeray" 
AI have credited the elder W. M. 
Thackeray with sixteen children.) 
Mr Balfour blurted out that his own 
view was A the House of Lords was 
riot strong enough./1 assert A the feel¬ 
ing in Canada today is such agairutt 
annexation that . . . The first illus¬ 
trates the principle that if there is 
the least room for doubt W’here 
the that would come, it should be 
expressed & not understood. The 
second leads us to the rule that when 
the contents of a clause are attached 
by part of be to such words as 
opinion, decision, virw, or declaration 
(a very coininon type), that must be 
inserted ; it at the same time illus¬ 
trates the motive that most fre¬ 
quently causes wrong omissions— 
the sensible reluctance to make one 

i/ia/-clause depend on another_• 

but this is always avoidable by 
other, though often less simple 
means. IJio third involves a matter 
of idiom, & reminds us that while 
some verbs of saying & thinking can 
take or drop that indifferently, many 
ha ve a strong preference for one or the 
other use (see that conj.) ; assert is 

arnongthosethathabiluallytakcf/ia?. 

5. EJlijisis after than is extremely 
common, so various in detail as 
to make the laying down of any 
general rule irnpossiide. The com¬ 
parative claims of brevity on the one 
hand, &. on the other of the comfort 
that springs from feeling that all is 
shipshu|)e, must in each ease be 
wciglied with jiidgernciit. It will be 
best to put together a few examples, 


ranging from the more to the less 
obvious, in which doubts whether 
ail is right with the sentence obtrude 
themselves. The evil consequences of 
excess of these beverages is much 
greater thanAalcohol ; i.e., than the 
evil consequences of excess of alcohol 
are great ; slialt w'e (a) omit are 
great't yes, everyone does it ; (b) 
omit the evil consequences of excess 
of ? no, no-one could do it but one 
who could also wTite, like this author, 
consequences is \ (c) retain all this ? 
no —waste of words ; (d) shorten to 
those of excess of ? yes, unless the 
knot is cut by w^riting than rvilh 
alcohol./This was due to the feeling 
that the Bill went further than public 
opinion warranted or was justified ; 
i.e., tlian what opinion warranted 
or what was juslilied ; either what 
could be omitted if its clause stood 
alone ; but since the two whats are 
in different cases, one being subject 
& the other object, there is felt to 
be a grammatical blunder lurking 
under cover of than./That export 
trade is advancing with grealer rapid¬ 
ity than our trade has e~ver increased ; 
i.e., than any rapidity with wjiieh 
ours has in creased ; shorten to than 
our trade has ever increased with ; or, 
better, substitute more rapidly for 
with grealer rnpidilif./The proceedings 
were more humiliating to ourselves 
than 1 can recollect in the course of 
my political experience ; i.e., than 
I can rceoliect any jiroccodings being 
humiliating ; shorten to any that I 
can recoUect./The interpretalions are 
more uniformly admirable, than could, 
perhaps, have been produced by anq 
other person ; i.e,, than any would 
have been admirable that . . . : 
shorten to than what could, though 
tiie misplacing of perhaps, which 
belongs to the main sentence, will 
cry all the louder for correction. 

6 . EIii[jsis eornpliealed by inver¬ 
sion. Jn questions, A; in senteiiecs 
beginning ^vi^ll nor & certain other 
Words, inversion is iioriiial, the sub¬ 
ject standing after the verb <ir its 
auxiliary instea<l of before it (Xcver 
heard 1 or Never did I hear, not 
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EM- & IM- 


An;cr 1 heard), \Vhf‘n a sontcnce or 
clause thus inverted has to be cn- 
lar'rcti by a parallel member of the 
kind in which ellipsis would natur¬ 
ally be resorted to, dinieulties arise 
Why ix a man in civil life pcrpetuallij 
slatiiierin^ tt backbiting his fellow 
fHm, <(' ts Ktiablc to see good ci'cn in 
his friends? The repetition of is 
without that of why & the subjort 
is impossible; in this particular 
fieri I cnee the removal of the second 
is solves the problem as well as the 
re-insertion of (at the least) xvhij is 
such a man ; but often full repeti¬ 
tion is tliG only course possible,/ 
Not only may such a love have deep¬ 
ened <t exalted, <C' maif still deepen ct 
€xq}{^ the lijc oj (ituj man of onii 
but . . , The iru ersioti h:is to lie 
carried on ; that is, not only, Sc the 
fitibjeet |)laeed after may, must be 
repeated if may h rejicated ; A*, may 
being here iiidispen.sable, nothin^' 
less will do than not only (with ond 
omitted) may it still deepen. 

7 . For ellipsis of that (rel, pron.), 

A: ol fircpositions governing //art frel 
pron.), see that ntox. 

elongate. See -ataum:. 
else. I he ad\-erl> r. has come so 
near to being compounded with eer- 
tain indefinite pronouns & words of 
fiimilar eharaefer {anybody, nxryone, 

i ! \ "u’ separation is 

habitually avoid<-d, eg. Xobndy 

.V of It e, is miidiomatie'; 

•orrespomlingly. the usual posses¬ 
sive form IS not reeryone's 've. r 
v'hieh IS felt to he pedantic thomd,’ 
<<irreet, but nrryone rise's. Wdb 
interrogative itronoiiiis the process 

;h<- very unusual xo^^lg 
• said e.) IS iliiobjcetionable - 

n3''’7r '"<*V be 

S(d eoll.Mjinally, but whose else (vf. 

groimd 7 %‘'V *7^ "‘‘lintaiueil its 
J- imd , ,V of ilic forms H7/o else's 

Ul" * ** ^' ''^bould it he ? 

n/iosc should it be C.?, the last is 
pvrhaps tile best. ^ ^ 


elucidate makes -dable ; sec -able !• 
elusive, elusory. That is elusive 
which we fail, in spite of efforts, to 
grasp physically or mentally ; the 
elustye. ball, half-back, submarine ; 
elusive rhythm, perfume, fame ; an 
elusive image, echo, pleasure. That 
is elusory which turns out when at- 
tained to he unsatisfving, or which 
is designed to pass ns of more solid 
or permanent value than it is; elusory 
fulfilment, success, x'lctory, 2 )osscssiori 
pro/Mr ATS, ’ 

The elusive mocks its purstror, the 
elusory its possessor; elu.sive is svno- 

nymous 'witli cuasriT, clusorit with 
illusive. 


clyish, elfish. * J he older form 
elvish is still the more usual ’—OKD 
Sec -VE(n), 

Elysium. PI, -TMS ; see -u\i, 
emaciation. Pronounce -hst- ■ see 

-t’lATlON'. 

emancipate makes -pable; see 

-Aiii.i: 1. I ► 

EM- & IM-, EN- & IN-. Tlic words in 
which hesitation between e- & i- is 
possible arc given in the form rceom- 
inendtd ; readers who wish for more 
I tan an unsup[)orted rceornmenda- 

tion i\ill find notes bi'low. 
ntdied, empanel, encaye, encase en¬ 
close encrust*, euerustmenfl en¬ 
dorse endorsement, endue, enfold, 

cugraft, eM/Mf.s7r, ensure (in (»eneral 
>s(iis(s), entreuch, entrust, entwine 
^;d:nst, enwrap ; incrusiatuni^ i![: 

f>rsy,on, ingrain ingrained, inauire, 
nyutry, tn,vnrc (in flnaneiai sense), 
b/.VMroMre, inure, inwemr. See im*. 

*bt el. /M(TM,v/fd/o/r, indorsation. 
icnaeious clinging to tire right of 

is an English 
mere gramniarian may 
bot presume to rlepna-afe. .t such 
rt.it emeu Is as tlie ObiD's The half- 
[otnnzed en(|uire still subsists beside 
impure Will no doubt long remain 
ir. hpeliing, luMvever, is not one 
' le domains in which iirivate 
pii geinent shows to most advantage, 
w the general acceptaiiee of the 

nr iV unthorifv of the 

(from winch the remarks in 
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^JVIEUTE 


inverted commas below are taken, 
& which recognizes as the criterion 
not any pedantic canon, but the 
usage of most writers) would be a 
sensible (fe democratic concession to 
uniformity. 

embed : ‘ e. is now the more com¬ 
mon form 

empanel : the OED gives e. pre¬ 
cedence, 

encage : ‘ i., the obs. var. of e.’. 
encase : ‘ t., var. of e.\ 
enclose : ‘ The preponderance of 

usage (in England at least), as well 
as etymological propriety,!s infavour 
of e.\ 

encrust : ‘ The dictionaries mostly 
favour i., but e. appears to be the 
more frequent in actual use 
endorse : ‘ E. is more frequent in 
commercial & general literary use, 
but t. is more usual in law books ’ • 
conformity on tlie part of the lawyers 
would be a graceful proceeding. 
endue : ‘ The form e, is now the 

more common in all the living 
senses ° 

enfold : ‘ i., obs, var. of e.’. 
engraft: ‘ i., obs. var. of e,\ 

enjnesh ; immesh & emmesh are less 
used than enmesh, 

ensure : ‘ In general usage i. is now 
liiiiitcd to the financial sense, in 
wliich the form c. is wholly obs’’ , 
entrench : ^ The form i. is that 

favoured by modern dictionaries 
hut in recent use c. seems to be more 
frequent ’. 

entrust ; * The form f., though pro- 

ferred in many recent dictionaries 

is now rare in actual use ’. ’ 

cntiuiney entu)ist, enivrap ; ‘ i var I 
o(e:, ^ 'ar. 

incrustation, indorsation ; The {- of 
these (cf. endorse, encrust) is due to 
the preference for completely latin¬ 
izing words with a conspicuously 
Latin ending. ^ 

^ngrain(ed) ‘ In the participial 
adjective used attrihutivcly, though 
riot in tlie verb, the form with in- is 
more common than that with en- * . 
the adjective being perhaps a hun¬ 
dred times as common as the verb, 

& being often so accented (on the 


first) that there can he no doubt 
about its beginning with i & not c, 
' the rare verb will surely conform 
before long. 

inquire, inquiry: Ttie OED gives 
i, the precedence, hut says ‘The 
half-lutinizcd e,’ (the unlattnizcd 

form being enquere) ' still subsists 
beside i. . 

i/isure ; See crisute above, 
inure : ‘ L’., an earlier form of i., 
by w hich it is now superseded except 
in the legal sense ’ ; see inurr. 

inxvefwe : The OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to i. 

embarkation. The OED gives this 
as the standard form • tt, where all 
three forms are justifiable— anbavea' 
tion as the I'rcneh original, imbarca- 
iion as properly latinized. & em¬ 
barkation as agreeing with embark _ 

it is well to accept the OED ruling. 

embargo. PI, -os ; see -o(e)s 0 . 
ombarrassBdly, A bad form ; see 
•EDLY. 

embed, Im-. Sec em- & im-. 
emblem. For synonymy see skin, 
ombody. For inllexions see N'erbs 
IN -IE &e., 0. 

embonpoint. See French words. 
embrasure. Pronunciation ; OIvD 
fmbia'zhycr; Nav. & .Mil., also 
emhruzhoor'. 

embryo, PI, -os ; sec -o(e)s t. 
6mend(ation), The words arc now 
confined strictly to the conjectural 
correction of errors in .MS, or printed 
matter, or to changes deliberately 
compared to this by nictapiior ; 
they arc not used, like amend(mcnt), 
of improvement or correction in 
genera!. 

Emerald Isle. See Sohriuuets. 
emergence, emergency. The two 
are now completely differentiated, 
'CC meaning emerging or coming into 
notice, & -cy meaning a juncture 
that has arisen, esp. one that calls 
for prompt measures, & also (more 
recently) the presence of such a 
Juncture {in case of -cy). See -CE, 

-CY. 

^meute. See Fiiench words. 
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ENDEAVOUR 


emmesh. See km- & im-. 
emolument. See Foumak words. 
emotion. The tendency to restrict 
tite word to the disf>l«iy of fceliiifj os 
opposed to the feeling itself, or at 
least to manifested as opposed to 
unniaiiifestcd feeling, is illuslrated 
in The total absence of e., combi tied 
it'iYA 0)1 intensiti/ of feeling tt siin~ 
pliciti/, left an i)})pression upon all 
alloulants. The restriction is uti- 
warrajit(‘<l j e. iiieliicics * a incntal 
“ feeling ” or “ affection ” (e.g. of 
pleasure or pain, desire or aversion, 
surprise, hope or fear, A'c.) ’—OKI).' 

emotive, in- the side of emoHnnuf 
w'liic'h means of the emotions as well 
as given to emotion^ is a Suri;u- 
rLl'Ol'S ^Y01U), 

empanel, impanel. See km- A jm-. 
I_.ither malc<‘s -lle<l iX'e, j si'c -i.i.-, -i.- 
Enipire City. .Soc .Soiitugtniis. 
employee, employe. The ease'for 
the J'.nglisli (orm is strimgcr than 
with most sueli pairs. One^of tlii-in 
IS needed, not for li(('rary hut for 
purely htisiness purposes & a mHai 
plain word willi no (jiK'slions of 
spelling A- pronunc-iation aeeciits 
cV italics A- genders aljout it is there¬ 
fore hc'.t. .Moreover (he -ee. ter- 
rninatujn is liceoniing more A- more 
a living siillix in I’higlish. 'I'he Ol d) 
twenty-seven years ngo lat.elhd 
nnplojec ' rare <xe. IhS.' ; hut it is 
li'gh time jt was nalurali/.i'd. The 
nam-e words men, hunih, xvorkmen, 

\^'F' ’^*'**’ prefer- 

the meuning 
etiually well. ^ 

-« ■ tv ."'m I’l- 

Vl'i.L.1’,; 

oniulale mukes -/„/./,•; see ..mu.ic 1 

’'I"' -'r.liiKHv 

'•ilunil „>,■ will, ||„. 

H u* A- Xt'oollcn; we 

ttftually pivfer earlbeii vessels, fharn 


thread, hempen rope, icAeafen bread, 
ivooden slaps, <fc tvoollen socks, to 
earth i>e.s,vt'/v, flax thread, hemp rope, 
liheat bread, xcood ships, A wool 
soeks, i^cvcrul others {brazen, golden, 
leaden, leathern, oaken, oaten, silken, 
tCfiav’n) can still Ijc used in tiie 
original .sense (made of brass &c.) 
with a toueli of archaism or for 
poetic effect, hut not in everyday 
contexts '.--the brazen hinges of 11 cli- 
gate, hut brass hinges do not rust ; 
a golden ennen in liymius A fairy- 
stories, l)ut a gold ero'wn in an 
inventory of regalia ; a lead pipe, 
hut leaden limbs ; a leathiTn jerkin, 
hut a leather porlmanlcau ; silken 
hose, but silk pifjamas ; on oaken 
staff, hut an oak umbreihastand ; an 
oaten pipe, but oat bread: ’ the 
comb s xvaxrn trellis, but U'«.r candles. 

1 ht'ir tvliicf usCj Iiowcvrr^ is in 
sectmdary & ruetapliorieal scii.ses— 
brazen impudence, golden pro-vorefs' 
eathern lungs, silken case, tvaxen 
s.i/i. A' tile like. (u-n well-meaning 
jx-rsotis, thinking to do the laixma^'c 
a.service by restoring good old words 
(> Iheir nglits, thrust them upon us 
III ttieir literal sense \vh('re they are 
(Hit of koeiiing, siu.ii puiron.s mcrelv 
draw at lent ton to tiicir elietUs’ ap- 
jHirent decrepitude -ap[)arent onlv, 
for the words arc bale A' hearty, A 
" HI la.st long enough if only tljoy are 
allowed to eonfinc tlieniselves to the 
jobs that they hawM'lioscn. 
i 1)( i< arc other \vords of tlie .same 

^!"‘'*'**l* brieken, eedarn, 

siuirn, Ac.) (liiit arc siitclv archaic 
jor I>seudo-arehaic) A ornamental. 

"H (■xec[>tional oi.DK.v will be found 
If) lls jdacc. 


cn- A in-. .S(*c i;m- A' km-. 
encage, in cage. Sta* i.m- &. im- 
encase, incase. See km- A im*. ' 
enclitic. S<-<- 'rKcuMCAt. tkrms. 
enclose, inclose. Sec i m- A im- 
encomium. PI. -n,.v. ; see -km. 

enci ust, incrustation. Sec i;m- A* im-, 
endeavour. A some'.vhat ponderous 
Ji m has been endeuvoured to be Inrlled 
at the f u.st Lord of the Admiralti, be- 
laust le ... I'or this use of fm/farour, 
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with which somewhat is in perfect 
harmony, see Double passives. See 
also Formal words. 

endemic^ epidemic. An endemic 
disease is one habitually prevalent 
in a particular place ; an ejiidemic 
disease is one that breaks out in a 
place & lasts for a time only. 

endorse, Indorsation. See em- & 
IM-. Tl he use of endoTse in adver¬ 
tisements {Padercioski endorses the 
pianola) is an example of unsus¬ 
tained metaphor (Metaphor 2 A) 
worth mention because advertise¬ 
ment^ play a considerable part in 
forming the language of those who 
read little else. You can endorse, 
literally, a cheque or other paper, 
&, metaphorically, a claim or argu¬ 
ment ; but to talk of endorsing 
material things other than papers is 
a solecism. 

endue, indue. See E>r- & im-. 
endways, -wise. Sec -ways, -wise. 
enema. ‘ Tlic normal pronuncia¬ 
tion is 6'nima but the incorrect form 

[fne'ma] is in very general use ’_ 

OED. Sec False quantity. 

enervate. See -atable. 
enfold, infold. See em- & im-. 
enforce. They were prepared to take 
action with a view to enforcing this 
country into a premature d: van¬ 
quished peace. This use of e. for 
force or compel or drive, with a person 
or agent as object, though common 
two or three centuries ago, is ob¬ 
solete ; today we force a person into 
I>cace, or enforce peace. See Novel¬ 
ty-hunting, Object-shuffling. 

enforceable. So spelt j see Mute f 
enfranchise, not -ize ; see -ise)(.ize* 
England, English(man). The in¬ 
correct use of these words as equi- 
valents of Great Britain, United 
Kingdom, liritish Empire, British 
Briton, is ofUai resented by the 
Scotch, Irish, & Welsh ; their sus- 
ceptihilities are natural, hut are not 
necessarily always to be deferred to. 
It rniLst he rcrncml;crcd tliat no 
Englishman, & perhaps no Scot 
even, calls himself a Briton without , 


a sneaking sense of the ludicrous. 
How should an Englishman utter the 
words Great Britain with the glow of 
emotion that for Inm goes with 
England ? he talks the English lan¬ 
guage ; he has been taught English 
liistory as one talc from Alfred to 
George V ; he has known in his 
youtii how many Frenchmen are a 
match for one Englishman ; he has 
heard of the word of an Englishman 
& of English fair play, scorns certain 
things as unEngUsh', &. asi>ires to be 
an English gentleman ; he knows 
that England expects every man to 
do his duty, & that to the foreigner 
his nation is the Anglais &. Englander 
& Inglesi ; in the word England, 
not in Britain, all these things arc 
implicit. Tlie case is not so strong 
against British, since we can speak 
of the British Empire, the Briti.sh 
army or navy or constitution, & 
British trade, without feeling the 
word inadequate ; yet even it is 
unfit for many contexts ; who 
speaks of a liritish gentleman, 
British home life, British tailoring, 
or liritish writers, or <oiulemns with 
an ‘ unliritish ’ ? on the other hand 
the liritish matron, the British 
parent, & the British public, have 
an unenviable notoriety. Tlie at¬ 
tempt to forbid thirty millions of 
people the use of the only names 
that for them are in tune with 
patriotic emotion, or to eomjiel them 
to stop <fe tliink whether they mean 
their country in a narrower ora wider 
sense each time they name it, is 
doomed to failure. The most that 
can be cxiiceted is that the i>rovoca¬ 
tive words should be abstained from 
on tlic more provocative occasions, 
& that when .Scots & others are 
likely to be within earshot Britain & 
British shouhi be inserted as tokens, 
but no more, of what is really meant, 

english, vb. Sec Revivals, Saxon- 

LSM. 

engraft, In-. Si c i;m- A' im-. 
enhance. Spain frit that the war 
could not touch her, btU that, on the 
contrary, while the rest of Europe ttaa 
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engaged in v}utufil destTuction, she 
would be materially enhanced, A 
dangerous word for the unwary. 
Her material prosperity may be 
enhanced, hut sAc cannot be enhanced 
even an material prosperity, though 
a hook may be enhanced in value as 
well as have its value enhanced, K. 
{& be enhanced) witli a [)ersonal 
object (or subject) has long been 
obsolete. See Casi-iiion idio.m. 


enjamhment. Sec Technical ti:ums. 
enjoin. The construetion with a 
personal object & an inJinitiv’c {The 
advocates of compulsory sennee e. us 
to add a great army for home defence 
to is not reeomnionded. The 

OEI) <]uotes Steele, They injoined 
me to bring them something from 
London, & Fronde, The Pope adviseti 
it reen enjoined him to return to his 
duties ; hut tlie archaic sound of the 
first will be admitted, A: in tlic oilier 
' atlvised ’ takes most of tlic re¬ 
sponsibility. The or<iinary modern 
use is e. caution Ac. upon one, not e. 
one to do or be. 


en masse. See Fhknch wouds. 
enmesh. See i:\i- tfc im-. 
ennui, Fronounee btiwO' ; see 
Fiii;n('h ivouds. 

ennuied, ennul'd. See -i-n vt ']>. 
enormous, enormity. The two 
words have drifted so far ajiart that 
the use of either iti eonnexion with 
tlic tiniiteil .sense of tlie other is 
uiKuh isable. A'normous sin & J'hr 
impression of enormity protluecd by 
the building are both etymologically 
[uvssihle <‘Xj)ressions ; hut to use the 
first lays one open to suspicion of 
peihiulry, A to use the seeonil to 
suspicion of ignorance. 


enough A' sufficiently). l. In the 

tioun use (==ade*niate amount), the 
preh'reiH't' of s. to e. {have yon had 
?, .1. remains to fill another) may 
almost be dismissed as a (;i:n rin.i'- 
; tusides being shorter, e. lias 
tlie graitiiiiaileal advantage of Ixmii" 
a real iiouii. ^ 

2. In tlie adjeetive use (f.s there e., 
or s., butter ?) s. b;is the advantage 
of Ix'ing a true ailjeetive, while e. is 


only a quasi-adjective ; for e. evi~ 
dence is an abbreviation (as with 
a Aunfired men, much difficulty, &c.) 
for e. of evidence : the consequence 
is that a s. supply is possible, & an 
e. supply is not. In spite of the 
fact, however, that s. is always A c. 
only sometimes available, e. is to 
be preferred as the more natural 
& vigorous word wherever mere 
amount can be regarded as the only 
question ; is there e. butter, or butter 
€., for the xveek ? \ he has courage e, 
for anything. But where considera¬ 
tions of ({uality or kind are essential, 
$. is better ; compare for want of 
s. investigation with there has been 
investigation e. ; tlic lirst implies 
tliat it has not been tliorough or 
skilful, the second that the time 
given to it has been exeesvsive, 

3. In tile adverbial use, neither 
word suffers from a grammatical 
handicap, c. being as true an adverb 
as sufjiciently. Choice is dictated 
(often without the chooser's know¬ 
ledge) ill part by the feeling that 
a jilain homely word, or a formal 
polysyllabic, is njqu'opriatc {he does 
not idle r. ; he does not indulge s. in 
recreation), A in part by the limita¬ 
tion of e. pointed out above to mere 
amount or degree {the meat is not 
boiled e. ; he dors not s. realize the 
eonserpiences) • often, however, e. is 
so undeniably more vigfirous that 
it is Worth M'liilc to help it out with 
clearly, fully, far, deeply, Ac,, rather 
than accept the single word 5 .; 
compare he has proved his point 
clearly e. with he has s. proved his 
imint, 

en passant. Sec Fhi:ncii words. 
enquire, enquiry, in-. Sec em- & 

1M-. 

en r6gle. See French words. 
enroll 1). Spell enrol, but -lling 
Ac. ; see -LI,-, -I.-. 

en route, ensemble. See French 

WORDS. 

ensure, Insure, assure. For e. A i., 
see EM- A iM- ; for e, & a., see 
assure 2. 

entail, lii spite of the increasing 
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tendency to differentiate (see Noun 
<fe VERB ACCENT) the Houn keeps the 
accent on the last syllable, 

entehte. See French words, 
enteric (fever). Newspaper readers 
who have noticed the disappearance 
of typhoid & the increase of e. nxay 
be glad to learn the relation between 
them. ‘ Typhoid fever : a specific 
eruptive fever (formerly supposed to 
be a variety of typhus), character¬ 
ized by intestinal inllammation & 
ulceration: more distinctively, & 

now more usually, called enteric 
fever ’—OED. 

enterprise, not ~ize ; see -ise)(-ize. 
entertain. A guest is entertained 
at a meal, not to it. The OED 
quotes for the right form, & gives no 
example of the other ; that, hoxv- 
ever, is because letter E was pub¬ 
lished in the 19th century ; since 
then c. to has become stock re¬ 
porters’ English ; Dr Page was 
entertained to a banquet, Mr Lloyd 
George to a supper, & the members 
of the French Free Trade League to 
luncheon & to dinner. The question 
is whether the complaint can be con¬ 
fined, like phossy jaw & such things, 
to the trade; that the reporters them¬ 
selves are beyond cure is plain when 
one of them states that The Chair¬ 
man suggested that the missing M.p, 
had been trapped by suffragists/ 
follwyed this up by entertaining the 
vcaiting audience to a song. 

enthrall). Spell enthrall ; see 

enthuse. See Back-pormation. 
entire. There t-s not a single county 
in the e. of Ireland in which. . . This 
which sounds like a foolish modern 
use comparable with that of various 
is in fact an old one, become ‘ some¬ 
what rare ’ (OED). It may as well 
become rarer, for all that. 

entitled means having a right (to 
do sornetliing) or a just claim (to 
some advantage) ; it docs not mean 
bound (to do) or liable (to a penalty); 
but it is now being badly misused ;— 
Germany has suffered bitterly^ U 


suffering bitterly, & Germany is 
entitled to suffer for what she has 
done /If these people choose to come 
hereunto court] <t- will not Icam our 
Heathen language, but prefer their 
gibberish or jargon, 1 consider they 
are entitled to pay for it. 

entity. The w'ord is one of those 
regarded by plain people, whether 
readers or writers, with sctnie alarm 
& distrust os smacking of philosophy. 
Its meaning, however, is neither 
more nor less recondite than that 
of the corres])ondiug native word, 
which no one shies at ; e, is being, 
& an e. is a being. The first or 
abstract sense is comparativelv rare ; 
e. is better than noucutity nieaiis the 
same as it is better to be than not to be. 
In the second or concrete sense, on e. 
differs only so far from a being lliat 
the latter as used by others than 
philosophers has come to exelude, 
while e, includes, any non-seiiticnt 
or impersonal hut actually existing 
thing ; a plant or a stone or a State 
may be c’ulled an c., hut is not, 
outside of pbiloso])liy, called a being; 
e. therefore has a right to its place 
even in the popular vocabulary. 

entourage, entr'acte. See Frencii 

WORDS. 

entrench, In-, See em- & im-. 
entre nous, entrepot. See French 

WORDS. 

entresol. See fi-oor. 
entrust. Modern idiom allows only 
two constructions : to c. (a task, 
a charge, a secret) to someone ; to 
e. (someone) with a task See. The 
verb no longer means to put trust in 
simply (that is to trust, not e,}, nor 
to commission or employ or charge 
to do (for which those verbs, or 
again to trust, will serve). The 
obsolete uses are seen in : King 
Kdward entrusted him implici thj, (b 
invariably acted upon his advice./liy 
victory the fighting men have aehiei'ed 
W'hal their country luis cut rusted 
tliein to do. See Cast-iron idiom. 

entrust, entwine, entwlst, In-. See 

em- & IM-. 
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Enumeration forms. One of the 

first retjuisiUs for tiie writing of 
good clean sentences is to have 
acquired the art of enumeration, 
that is, of stringing together three or 
four words or phrases of identical 
grammatical value without going 
wrong. This cannot he done by 
blind nhser\’anc‘e of the rule oV 
thumb tliat and k\: or sliouhl he used 
only once in a list. U will sufliec 
here to illustrate \'ery shortly the 
commonest t\'|)e of error ' " ' 


see -AiiLK 


ttUrodiirlonj paragraph is sure, firm, 
& arouses cxpcc'taucjf <ii once,/If he 
raises fruit, vegetables, or keeps 
a large number of Joivh./A matter in 
ichich the hopes tt- Jenrs of so jnmnj 
Jf// iiat)jects arc kcenhj concerned, 
d: ndiich, unless handled witli fon'- 
sighf, judgment, He in the spirit of 
tnutnat eoucesstoti, threatens to 
(i'rtme .-Minister-s English, presurn- 
ably ; eerfainiy not King's English) 
the inalter will he found fiillv dis¬ 
cussed under axd 2 ; on is liable to 
eorresjifuiding ill treatment ; A: a 
particular form of hati enumeration 

IS set forth in the article WAiamD-ur 
oH.inrr. 

enunciate makes -eiable 
1 * 

enunciation. Set* -eiArioN. 
enure. See inuui;, a km- a i.m 
envelop See -I*.. -pi... The ol,sti¬ 
lt te spellings envelope, envelopes, in 

the verb, are now to be regardeti as 
mere mistiikes. 

envelope, Tlie Ercneh spellin'' 

\-pp^') bus long gone, A the Ercneh 

prt.mmeiatjon slmulti ho loimer be 

ulltnt'ed to t'tnIcirr'iii'i nt' i 7 
I,...,., .. oo.irr.iss us, l)ut give 

at Iht tetl) envelop, tnmi its fre- 

;!'>'‘'iey m niilitary bulletins.’ l,as 
bt'ctmie poinikn' iii.,lt*wl ..f 
liter;uv. I'lMtad of inert'ly 

-EN VERCS FROM ADJECTIVES It 

-'y n.. p..-, 

to in.jinie ,11(0 such matters 

iav I>r<>l>al,|y 

that r'l **'’ ufniand o[)ininfi, 

svll-ible'a" mljeetive of o,ie 

>Ilabl, an -r„ verb could be forrneti 


meaning to make or become so-A*-,so, 
'That, at any rate, was roughly the 
position taken up by one parly to 
a nowspaiier controversy some y'ears 
ago oil the merits of (ptieten. A very 
slight examination sliows it to be 
remote from tlie facts ; -en cannot 
be called a living sulhx. d'liere arc 
on the one hand .some aP verbs 
whose currency is l>ey<mcl rpiestion ; 
on the other iiand as many adjec¬ 
tives may be found that,' tliough 
they look :i,s lit for turriing into verbs 
b% addition ot -en as the 5t), no-one 
would dream of treating in that 
May ; some ol them arc allowetl to 
heeomc verbs without the -en {lame, 
ivet, blind, foal) ; others jia\'e to go 
M'ithout a cognate verli (//f/r.s7<, 
grand, tinse, sore) ; otliers luive tlieir 
liegiiining operated on instead of 
tlieir end (large A enlarge, fine & 
rtfinc, nciv A reruie, plain A explain^ 
\trange A estrange, dense A condense) ; 
A tlie des[)otism of usage is still 
clearer n-hen it is notieetl that we 
can say moisten Imt not n'ctten, 
qniehen hut not sloxven, thicken A 
fatten Imt not thinnen or Icanen 
deafen l)ut not blinden, s-eeeten imt 
not sonren, sharpen but not blnnten, 
eheapen but not dearen, greaten l)ut 
not largen, freshen but not stolen, 
ronr.sT/i but not ftnen. Ret ween the 
tM-o sets of adjectives whose mind is 
mad<> up, some taking A some rc- 
1 using .en, there are a few about 
>^!neli (pieslions may arise; with 
some tlie right of the -en verb to 
< Xist is disputable. A' n itli others the 
undoubted existem-e of two verbs 
(e.g. loose. A loosen), one havrii<» -en, 

'V one identical w,til the adjective, 
raises tlu* ([uestion of difrerentiated 
^ Konu* remarks tnav be 
r .1 eaeli, j loHowing is tlie 

ast, ttioiiglit tti be fairly eonqilete, of 
K orilniary -cn \'(Ths, not iru'lutlfng 
‘nidTualtnis ofirs like sfrrufijhen, iior 
any whose right to exist isiliibions:— 

* at itn, hettaden, eheopen, 

(oa rsen, darken , deaden,deafen,deepen, 
fasten, fatten, flatten, freshen, gladden, 
grtafiii, bartlen, lessen, liken, Hfltlen, 
loosen, louden, madden, moisten. 
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quicken, redden, ripen, roughen, sad- 
den^ sharpen^ shoTieriy sicken^ slacken^ 
smarUn, soften, steepen, stiffen, 
straighten, stmilen, sweeten, tauten, 
thicken, tighten, toughen, tveaken, 
whiten, widen, worsen. 

The debatable words are : 
black & blacken : the second is the 
Wider word used for most purposes, 
black being confined to the sense put 
black colour upon, besides bein" 
only transitive; you black boots* 
glass, or your face, & black out a 
passage as censor; you blacken 
a character ; stone blackens or is 
blackened with age. 
brisken : not in OED. 
dampen : old in English, but ‘ now 
c lefiy U.S. (OED) & a Super¬ 
fluous WORD. 

dwarfen : not in OED. 
fat & fatten : the first is clue fly 
archaic, kcjit alive by the fatted calf, 
but also survives as a business word 
in cattle-breeding circles ; fatten is 
the ordinary word, 

glad &, gladden : gladden is now the 
ordinary word, but to glad is still in 
poetical use, & is familiar in Moore’s 
dear gazelle lines, 

greaten : ‘ now archaic * (OED) • 
but a word formerly much used, & 
not likely to perish. 

loose & loosen : the broad distinc- 
tion IS that loose means undo or set 
free (opposite to bind), & loosen 

means make looser (opposite to 
tJgliten)* 

liven : a modern & merely col- 
loiiujal word, but u.scful as the 
intransitive of enlieen, 

mad & madden : mad w sis formerly 
much used, especially as intransitive 
HI tlie sense act madly ; this is now 
obsolete, so that ‘far from the 
madding crowd which is an 
example of it, is perhaps generally 
taken to mean from the di-stracting 
crowd ; & the only present function 
of to mad is to 8ujj[)Iy a poetical 
synonym for madden, whicli has 
siifTcred from wear Ik tear as a trivial 
exaggeration for annoy. 
olden : this had a vogue during the 
19th century in the sense make or 


become older in looks or habits, & 
was an esjiecial favourite of Thack* 
Cray’s ; but, with to age well cstab- 
Jished, it is a Superfluous word. 
palen ; in OED, with one quota¬ 
tion only ; to pale is the right word. 
plump Sc plumpcn : plump is fairly 
common in the sense make plump ; 
plumpen is rare, & a Superfluous 

W'OKD. 

quiet & quieten : quiet as a verb 
dates from 14-‘K} at least, &. an nears 
in the I-raycr Hook, Shak?spcre! 
Burke, & Macaulay, besides many 
good minor writers ; it is both tran¬ 
sitive & intransitive ; for quieten, 
perhaps the only .en verb from an 
adjective of more than one syllable, 
the most autliorilative name quoted 
by the OED is Mrs Gaskcll ; its 
inflexions {quietened, quietening, &c.) 
are ugly, tfc it must be classed as a 
Superfluous word. 

ng/if & Tighten : to right is estab¬ 
lished, & Tighten (called ‘ rare ’ by 
the OED, though used occasionally 
from the Ilih century on) is a 
SuPERFf.UOUS WORD. 

rough Sc roughen : both are in full 
use, with some idiomatic differentia¬ 
tion, though often either will do: 
sec rou(;ii(kn). 

Tuden i in OEl,), w'ith one quota¬ 
tion ; to he regarded as a freak. 
slack & slacken : as Tough(cn) ; see 
si.auk(en). 

smooth Sc smoothen : the OED gives 
numcHHis examples of smoothen, 
each ol which, liow'cvcr, makes one 
wonder afresh why on earth (except 
sometimes metri 'grufid) the writer 
did not content himself with smooth ; 
smoo//ie/i had dearly a vogue in the 
early lOlh century, but is now a 
SUPEIIFLUOU.S WORD. 

steep & steepen : steep is rare, & 
steepen the normal hwiii. 
stout & stouten : stout occurs only 
in special senses, & is archaic ; 
stouten is fairly eominon. 
white Sc whiten : to ivhitc is perhaps 
only used in echoes of ‘ whited 
sepulchres ’ of ‘ as no fuller on 
earth can while them ’. 
toorsen, though many writers per- 
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haps shy at it Sc reluctantly prefer 
drtcrioTnte in tlie intransitive sense, 
is quoted from Milton, (icorge J;]liot, 
& otiior.s. 

environs. The DEI) recognizes the 
two pronunciations fnvir'onz,e'nvir- 
fliiz, in that orticr. 
envisage. A Ihtii -century word 
only, & a surely urulestrable (^al- 
i.iciSM. Face, confront, coTitcriiphitc, 
rccogtihe, realize, t'lVte, *fc regard, 
seem c<]tial between them to all 
requirements. See Woiikin(; & 

SrS'LISU tVOUDS, 

envoy (in i)ros(Kly). See Tccn- 

NK’AI. Ti;U.>fS. 

envy, vb. For inflexions see Vritns 
IN -ii; Ac.. (J. 

enwrap, in-. See km- Sc im-. 
cpaulct(tc). ‘ The anglicized spell- 
ing epaulet is preferable, on the 
prtuiiid tluit tile word is fully 
naturalized in use; hut the form iii 
-cite is at present more common ’— 
OEI). 

epergne. This odd wor<l. which 
fioems to elialienge otu' to slinw tliat 
one can pronounce Freneli, fuit will 
he vainly sought in the Frcmdi 
dietionarv, is pronounced iiier'n hy 
the OKI)’. 

epexegcfic. See Tixuink-ai, TF.it'vrs, 
epic, adj. An ituTcasingly pitpular 
use is f. laiifthfer, combat, contest, 
fifrttn^le, sogr. Ac. ; Ix'ing t);irelv 
recognized in the Oh'd). it is prol)al)]y 
new ; as the iiiejining is mainly siiefi 
as u'c read of di Homer, the wtjfd 
IIoMKluc is perhaps lictter. 
epicene. loir the grammatiral 
sen^c. se(‘ common. Having no real 
funehoM in lOnglisli grammar, th(' 
Word is ki'pt alive eliii'llv as a niori' 
<'oalcniptuims synonym for efftonm- 
al<\ implying physmai us wet! as 
moral scxlessness : lor this puifiosc 
it i'' hetier Miitcd than commo)i or 

ueitO'r owing to tlieir iainiliaritv in 
()I lici' setiM's. 

epid(e}ictic. See (dnuiiv c. 
Epicurean. See iikdonist. 
fpideniic, Se<‘ 

epidermis. See 1'olysyi.i aiuc 
miMoni. 


epigram. Sec Tkciinical terms. 
epigrammatic. So spelt; see -M-, 
-MM-. J'lon, f’pigrnmi'tlk. 
epigraphy. Sec Tkciinicai, terms, 
epistle. Sec Fkonunciation, Si¬ 
lent t. 

epoch, epoch-making. Ihuler time, 
the meaning of tlie wor<i eporh is 
explained. If an epoch wc'ri; made 
every time wo arc tolil tliat a dis¬ 
covery or other event is epoch- 
making, our bewildered state of 
ceaseless transition from the thou- 
samls of eras we were in yesterday 
to the different thousands we were 
in today would lie jiitiful indeed. 
Ihit luckily the word is blank 
cartridge, meant only to startle, *S: 
not to carry even so impondt'rahlc 
a bullet as convict ion. Cf. UNiyi'E, 
& UNTIIINKAnr.K. 

epode. See Ti:cnNicAK terms. 
epopee. The OKI) states that the 
word is ‘ now .somewhat rare sum¬ 
marizes its meaning as ' epic ll\ 

1. c. the noun epic, A' shows no reason 
why it should still exist. That it 
was formerly commoner than now 
was due to the fact that the coni- 
jietition Ix'tween the (ireek ejios, the 
French Spopre, & the naturalizetl 
adjective epic, for tlie post of 
I'.nglish noun was not yet decided in 
favour of the last. Today f.'s only 
funt'tion is to enable ]('arned writers 
to puz./.le unlearned readers who 
know an epic Imt newer heard of 
ej)op(r. SijpKui'i.uoi's woiu). 

e per sl muove. See Hackneyed 
rni! 

equable. I'he (pialify indicated is 
complex—not hutcIv freedom from 
great cliangt’s, Init that as well as 
remoteness from cither extreme, a 
eompound of uniformity A' modera¬ 
tion. .A continuous!V cold climate 
or a consistently \'iolent temper is 
not c. : nor on the other haml is 
a niodi'rate hut changeable climate 
or a pulse that \a:'ies freiiuontly 
though within narrow limits. 

equal, 1. The verb makes equalling 
Ac. : see -i.i--, -i.-. 

2. The n<aq/ is not e. in numbers or 
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in strength to perform the task it will 
be called upon to undertake ; perform 
should be performing ; see Gerund 
3, & Analogy. 

3i This work is the e., if not better 
than anything its author has pet 
done ; e, lends itself particularly to 
this blunder; see Unequal yoke- 
FELLOws^ & read is e, to, if not better 
than, anything . . . 

4. For equalier, see -er & -est 2. 

equally as. 1. The use of as instead 
of with in correlation with eijually 
{Hermes is patron of poets equally as 
Apollo) is a relic of the time when 
equally with had not been estab¬ 
lished & writers were free (as w'ith 
many other correlative pairs) to 
invent their own formulae. 

2. The use of efjually as instead of 
eitlicr etiuaUy or as by itself is an 
illiterate tautology, but one of which 
it is necessary to demonstrate the 
frequency, & therefore the danger, 
by abundant quotation : * Sioke~ 

hold ’ is equally as correct as ‘ stoke- 
hole ’ ; our correspondent should con¬ 
sult a dictionary./The Opposition are 
equally as guilty as the (Jovemment./ 
The round seeded sort is equally as 
hardy d: much pleasanter to handle./ 
The labour crisis has furnished evi¬ 
dence equally as striking./There was 
certainly no tuft, but equally as surely 
no wound./A practice in some respects 
equally as inequitable as that which 
existed in former years./He was out¬ 
played by a man with a game more 
original in tartics d* equally as .severe 
os his oxen./The fonvards should be 
fast, hut then they will be meeting men 
equally as speedy./ Unless retail prices 
are equally as satisfactory. 

equate. See -atarle. 

equation. For personal c. see 

PERSONAL. 

equerry. The established pronun¬ 
ciation is f'kwerl, the OED gives 
it precedence, though it explains 
that, as against Ik\v6'rl, it probably 
owes its victory to p.’s being popu¬ 
larly connected with e//«us horse, 
equine, &c. ; sec 'J’ruk A false 
etymology. The Kkckssive ac¬ 


cent tendency, however, would per¬ 
haps in any case have prevailed. 

equitation. Chiefly serviceable to 
the Polysylladic iiUMOURist. 

equivalence, -cy. There appears to 
be no sort of differentiation ; the 
four-syllabled word is now nuieb 
cominoticr, A the five-syllabled 
might well be let die. See -ce, -cv. 

equivocation (in logic). Sec Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

era. For synonymy see time. 

eradicate makes -cable ; sec -aulf. 1. 

-ER & -EST, MORE & MOST. Ne¬ 
glect or violation of established 
usage with comparatives A .super¬ 
latives soiTJctimcs betrays ignoraiiee, 
but more often reveals the repelletd 
assumption tliat the writer is super¬ 
ior to conventions binding on tiie 
common herd. The remarks that 
follow, however, are not offered as 
precise rules, but as advice that, 
though generally sound, may on 
occasion be set aside. 

1. The normal -er A -est adjectives. 
2, Other common -er A -est ad¬ 
jectives. 3, -er A -est in adverbs. 
4. Adjectives tolerating -est but not 
-er. 5. Stylistic extension of -er A 
-est. 6. Emotional -est without the. 
7, Comparatives misused. 8. Super¬ 
latives misused. 

1. The adjectives regularly com¬ 

pared with -er A -est in preferenec to 
more A most are (a) all nunu)sylial)les 
{hard, sage, shy, Ac.) ; (b) disyllables 
in -y {holy, lazy, likely, Ac.), in -Ic 
{noble, subtle, Ac.), in -er {tender, 
clever, Ac.), in -ow (narraxv, salloxv, 
Ac.) ; (c) many disyllables with 

accent on the last (polite, profound, 
Ac. ; but ef. antique, bizarre, burles¬ 
que, A the pre<iie;it!\’e adjectives 
afraid, alive, alone, axcare) ; (d) tri¬ 
syllabic negati^■(“ forms of b A o 
words (unholy, ignoble, insecure, Ac.). 

2. Some other di.syllables in every¬ 
day use not classifiable under ter- 
min.ations, as common, cruel, plea¬ 
sant, A quiet (ef. constant, sudden, 
Ac.) pr(“fer ~cr A -e.sl ; these are 
registered in their dictionary places. 
And many others, e. g. awkward. 
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brazen, buxom, crookrfl, e/pial, can 
take -er <fe -est without disagreeably 
challenging attention. 

3. A(iverbs not formed with ~hf 
from adjectives, but identical in 
form with thetn, use -er <fe -esf 
naturally {runs faster, sleeps sounder, 
hits hardest, hold it tighter) ; some 
iiuicpendcnt adverbs, as soon, often, 
seldom, do the same ; -li/ adv’crbs, 
thovigh comparatives in -Her arc 
possible in archaic & poetic style 
{xciselie.r said, sofllier nurtured), now 
prefer more xeiseh/ Are. ; but there is 
some freedom in the way of treating 
the com|);irati ve adjective, even 
where the positive is not so use<l, as 
an adverb (rvisvVr said than done ; 
he writes eleirrer than he talhs ; trif to 
state your ease clearer) ; this, how¬ 
ever, is chictly collofiuial. 

4. .Many adjectives besides those 
dcscrilicd in 1 li are capable in 
ordinary use, i.e. williout the styl¬ 
istic taint illustrated in 5 A* (i,'of 
forming a siijicrlative in ~est, used 
witli the A: serving as an cinphalie 
form simply, while no-(»iic would 
think of making a compatati\’e in 
■er from tliem ; in (he brafalesi, 
ea tirst, timidesl, xein uingest, cogeiitest, 
eh ee if allrst, eti im ingest , doggedest, 
driiiiLcnrst, rauilidest, dfnuiudjlest, 
manner. d'he Ici miiial inns that 
most invite this treatincnt art* -fid, 
-mg, -able, -ed, A -id: on tin- otlier 
hand the \'(Ty cotnmon atljccti\'c 
termln.it ions -hr, -ie. A' -ous, reject 
it a!log< th('r {enrioascr t(- earion.ser 
is a product of Wonderland). 
'I'hough it is hard to draw a eli'ar 
line lietween this u.se A the next, the 
int<*nt is different ; tlie words are 
fell to b(' Iitih' less normal, A yet 
apjuci'iably more forcible, than the 
lonns ^vitii mast : Ihev are su[icr- 
Iati\cs oidy, A emphasis is their 
ohj('i-t ; an atlen)|)t is made to 
register thi'iii in tlu'ir dielionary 
places. 

o* .\s a stylistic de\'iee^, based on 
N’()\ 1 ,t, I V* 1 n'x'l'i.N’c, A d(*vcloping 
into liisagrccabic .Man'm;]; isM, ifie 
use o| -cr A -est is cxttmded to many 
adjectives normally taking yuorc A 


most, & the reader gets pulled up at 
intervals by benutifuller, delicater, 
ancieuie.st, diligentest, delectablest, 
dolefidler, dei'otcdest, admirablest, &, 
the like. The trick served Carlyle’s 
purpose, A has growii tiresome in his 
imitators. The extreme form of it is 
that which next follows. 

6. The emotional -est without the. 
Mile Sou, an actress of considerable 
technical skill d- a valuable jyower of 
exhibiting deepe,st emotion ; this 
sentence is so obviously critical & 
unemotional that it shows fully the 
\'ti,OAUi/AT!ON’ of a u.sc liuit is 
appropriate only to higli-pnctic con¬ 
texts. In so analytic a mood the 
critic should ha\’c been content with 
deep emotion ; if he had been talking 
dcscTiiitivcly, he might have gone 
ns far as ' she cxliibitcil the ileepcst 
emotion ’ ; not uni(*s.s lie had been 
aimstropliiziiig tier in verse as 
‘ ili'cpc.st emotion's Queen’, or by 
^s■hatcve^ lyric phrase emotion (A 
not analysis) might have ins[)ired, 
should he have dared to cut out his 
the A degrade the idiom sa<'r<'d to 
the {)o(‘ts. Not that he is a solitary 
or original sinner ; half the .second- 
rate writers on art A literature seem 
to think they have found in this 
now haeknevc'tl device a facile wav 

* V 

of exhibiting intense but restrained 
feeling. 

7. ('('ilain illogicalities to which the 
coniparalivc lends itself may be 
tnuebed upon. Ihm't do it more than 
you I'an help, meaning not what it 
saws luit the oji[K)silc {than you 
eaniud help), is worth changing into 
than you neetl or tiin.st or ore obliged 
lo, unic.ss it is to rank as a .SrUiiuY 
iNni:i'i',N,snu,i',. itetter kuoxvn than 
popular is cured by resolving 

into more well. It is more or less — 
cb rcrtalidy more than h'ss — a stan- 
dardned prodart is a case of C'anni- 
n.vi.isM, one of the necessary two 
more-, luuing s^\■allowcd the other. 
1 11 wise strising after double cni- 
pbasis aci'ouiits lor lie e.icelled as 
a Iccfarer more thou as a preacher, 
because he felt freer to bring more of 
his personality into play, A for Were 
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ever finer iines perverted to a meaner 
use In the first (a mixture of 
freer to bring Ms & free to bring more 
of Ms) ttie writer has done nothing 
worse than give himself away as a 
waster of words ; but in the second 
(a confusion of were ever fine lines 
more spoilt 'i & mere ever finer lines 
spoilt ?—tlie former alone being tiie 
sense meant) we liave tlie force 
actually diminished, if a reader 
chooses to work it out, by the 
addition designed to strengthen it, 

8. In superlatives, the fairest of her 
daughters Eve is still with us : 6’ir 
E. CasseVs Christmas gift to the 
hospitals of £50,000 is only the latest 
of many acts of splendid munificence 
by mhich he has benefited Ms fellows 
before now ; this gift is no more one 
(latest or not) of those before now ’ 
than Eve is lier own daughter. 

And here is a well contrasted pair 
of mistakes ; the first is of a notori¬ 
ous type (for examples see oni;), & 
the second looks almost as if it w’as 
due to avoidance of the misunder¬ 
stood danger ; read have for has in 
the first, & has for/icrt’e in the other 
In which case one of the greatest db 
most serious strikes which has occurred 
in modern times will take place./ 
lloudin was a wonderful conjuror, db 
is often reckoned the greatest of Ms 
craft who have ever lived, 

-ER & -OR, 1. The agent termina¬ 
tion -er can be added to any existing 
English verb ; but with many verbs 
the regular agent-noun ends in -or 
& that in -er is an occasional one 
only, & with others both forms are 
established with or without differ- 
entiation of sense ; sec also -on. 

2. ^Vllcn -er is added to verbs in -y 
Pillowing a consonant, y is ehanf»ed 
to i (occupier, carrier, flier ); but y 
is retained bctweiii a vowel & -er 
(player, employer, buyer). 

Erastlanism. Sie Jansenism. 

ere. See Inconori’ol'S vocabu- 
I-AKY, & Vi;i,f;ARiZATiON. Iteforc 
should in all ordinary prose be pre¬ 
ferred ; the following (jnotations 
show the fish out of water at its 


unhappiest: The iniyuitous anomaly 
of the plural voter will be Sivept awm/ 
ere we are much older./There is reason 
to suppose that he will have arrived at 
the Eouth Pole long ere this d- at the 
season best fitted for accurale obscri'a- 
tion./As many people may he aware, 
Christmas books are put in hand long 
ere the season -with -which they are 
associated comes round./In the ojiin- 
ion of high ojjicials it is only a matter 
of time ere the city is cleared of the 
objectionable smoke pollulion adl./ 
Ere the declaration of a general strike 
is made by the 'J'rade I nions sincere 
ejforts are being made by . . ./The frtn 
manufactured jl‘. shells ere the 

A rm istice. 

ergo (Latin for therefore) is an haio 
or obsolete in serious use, 1ml still 
serves the purpose of drawing atten¬ 
tion facetiously to the illogical 
nature of a conclusion ; lie says it 
IS too hoi for a7iything ; ergo, a bottle 
of Bass. See rEUANTic iiU-Moun. 

Erin. See SonniQums. 

Eros. We talk erotics more than 
we did, & there is iin Eros tliat most 
Londoners have seen ; so the name 
has a future before it, & its promin- 
ciution matters. The Greek word, 
in English moutlis, is b'roz ; but 
dictionariirs that give it (the OEl) 
docs not) seem to call it er'os. As 
these false quantities have not, like 
e.g. that in Socrates, the sanction of 
long familiarity, an effort miglit be 
made to establish C'ro/, or at the 
least 6'rds, 

err. For erring see Phonunciation 
s.f. 

errand. Uneonneeted with err & 
errant ; see Tiil'i: i aesk etviMO- 

i,o<;y. 

erratum. PI. -ta ; see -um. 
erst, erstwhile. See Pedantic 
iiuMoun, Vi EOARizATioN. Inci¬ 
dentally, it Diay be mentioned that 
amongst Smithjield men ‘ boneless 
bag jncat' has completely ottsted the 
sausage from its erstwhile monojtoly 
of jest <C gibe. 

erupt. There is a natural tendency 
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to shrink from the word as if it were 
a newfangled derivative of eruption 
like the dipped words in Lack- 
FORMATioN ; it has in fact Lccn in 
good use for some centuries. 

eschatology &c. Pronounce fsku-. 

eschscholtjda. So spelt; pro¬ 
nounce ishO'ltsl^j (not fsk6!-). 
escort, n. & v. See Noun & vebb 

ACCENT. 

Eskimo(s), Esquimaux. The former 
seems to be now the established 
English spelling ; the pronunciation 
is the same either way, 

especlal(ly). iE)ftpecial(lp). 2.ICs- 
pecialltf With inversion. Esjtecinlly 

ns.^ 1. {E}spcci<tl{hf). The cliarac- 
tcristic sense of the longer adjective 
& advert) is j)rC'eininen('c or the 
[)artieular as opposed to the onlln- 
ary, that of the otla-rs beirig limita¬ 
tion or the particular as opposed to 
the general. There is however a 
fiiark<“d tcMuIcney in the adjrctive.s ' 
for cspenal to disajjpear it for 
spenal to take ils phue ; it may be 
said that sjfccial is now possilife in 
all senses, though especial is still ' 
also possible or preferable in the 
senses (a) excepti(>nal in degree, as 
i\IIf cs'pecKil frteial js ,!i)>‘.es, lie 
fiaiifUcs the iiialter ’cifh (Wftecial 
<lc.rleri(i(, O.j/orrf archita (lire XTffVr.s 
especial atfeutian, (b) of, foi, a 
particular persoti or tiling specified , 
by possessive adjective or ease, as 
l-'or my or Smith's especial benefit. 
For the especial benefit oj n'ontuied 
soldiers. In the ad\’e('l)s the en- 
eroaelHnents of the shorter form are 
more limited ; a writer may some- 
times fall into saying 'I'he reinforce- 
tnents arrived at a specially rrt7/rf// I 
tnnmetd, w liero an especiallif would i 
be better ; but it is as little allow¬ 
able to say The enndidales, specially 
those f rain Scoflnnd. sho'ced abilihf as 
( aiididahs imi'it be (*speeiallv fire- ■ 
parid or .la arbitrator ivas esjH'eially I 
appainU'd. 'I'wo examples follow (if i 
e spec tail y uM'd where Sjieeialhf is 
thai|\ meant ; in botli the sense is 
not to an exei'plioiud ch'gree, but 
bir one [mrpose A: no other ; Onhf 


Mohammedans were permitted to 
work within the saered zones^ de 
Turkish engineers were especially 
trained by the Germans for this pur- 
pose. /Agreeable features of the book 
will be the illustrations, including a 
number of Teproductian.s of prints 
especially lent by Lord liosebcry cb 
Mr Leu'is llareourt. 

2. Especially with inversion. The 
word is a favourite with victims of 
tliis modern craze (sec Ina’Ersion) : 
Springs of mineralized water, fanious 
from liomaii times onwards ; espe- 
eiallv did tlicv come into renoivn 

V V 

during the nineteenth century./Mr 
Campbell does not recognize a change 
of opinion, but frankly admits a 
change of emphasis ; esjiecially is be 
anxious at the present time to advance 
the cause of Liberal Evangelism. 

3. Especially as. It is worth notice 

that of the causal ns-clauses dis¬ 
cussed in AS 2 some types intolerable 
in themselves are made possible by 
tiic insertion of especially before 
ns : 1 shall hai'C to a.sk for heavy 

damages, as my client's Cfrennislnnees 
are not such as to allow of Quixotic 
magnanimity; as by itself is, as 
usual, insullieieiit to give the re¬ 
mainder of the sentenee the fresh 
|)ush-olf tliat, introducing an unfore¬ 
seen consideration, it requires ; but 
especially inserted before ns, by 
b(*speaking attention, prevents the 
tailing off into insignilicanec that 
would otlierwisc ruin tlic balance. 

cspieglerle. See Fiu:Ncn worms, 
espionage. Pronounce (^'spyonij, 
espy, I'or inllexions see Verbs in 
-IK Ac,, 0. 

essay, l. For c. & assay, w., see 
assay. 

2. Tile Verb is acoenteil on the 
hist ; the noun, in its now corn- 
nmnest sensi’ of a kind of literary 
[liece, on (he lirst. Hut in the wider 
A now less usual sense of nn attempt 
the old accent on the last is still 
often lieard ; that it was formerly 
so accented is evitlent from lines like 
II7m.se first essay was in a tyrant's 
/)rtJi,sT,/7’/ii5 I.V //(’ essay of my 
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unpractised pen./And calls his finish'd 
poem an Essay, See Noun & verb 

ACCENT. 

essence & substance, esssntial(ly) & 
SUbstantial(ly). The words started in 
life as Latin pfiilosophical terms 
translating the Greek ousia {lit. 
being) & huposlasis (lit. underneath- 
ness); the meaning of the Greek 
Words Was practically the same, 
true inwardness * being perhaps the 
nearest equivalent in native Eng¬ 
lish, but the second was substituted 
by later Greek philosophers for 
the first as used by earlier ones j 
similarly in Latin substantia was a 
post-Augustan synonym for Cicero’s 
essentia. It is therefore natural that 
essence & substance, essentiality) & 
substantialily), should on the one 
hand be sometimes interchangeable, 
& on the other hand develop, like 
most synonyms, on diverging lines 
with differentiations gradually be¬ 
coming fixed. It may be said 
roughly that s. has moved in the 
direction of material & quantity, 
c. in that of spirit <t quality. The 
strictly philosophical or mctapliy- 
si cal uses are beyond the scope of 
this book ; but some examples of 
the words in popular contexts may 
serve to show how they agree & 
disagree. 

1. Examples in which either is 
possible, sometimes with & somc- 
tinies without change of sense, or 
with degrees of idiomatic appro¬ 
priateness : * 

<Jod is an essence (or less often a s.) 
i.e. a self-existent being./7 can give 
you the substance of ivhai he said (or 
less often the c., implying the cuttin*T 
out of all superfluous details)./i?i5 
he look care to retain the substance of 
pfKver (or less usually the essence, or 
archaically the substantieds, or quite 
'veil the essentials)./The €s,sence oj 
morality is right intention, the sub^ 
stance of it is right action (the words 
could not be exchanged in this 
antit]iesi.s, but in either part by 
itself either word would do ; the e. 

(R that without which morality 


would not be what it is, the s, is that 
of wliieh it is made np)./Distinguish 
behveen the mere words of iicvelation 

Us substance (or e,, indifferently)./ 
They give in substance the same 
account (or in essence rarely, or 
substantially or esscntialhj)./The 
treaty undcnccni substantial modi¬ 
fications (or e., but s. means merely 
that they amounted to a good deal, 
e. that they changed the whole 
effect)./i^esiVc ojpraise is an essential 
part oJ human nature (or s. ; if e., 
human nature without it is incon¬ 
ceivable ; if s., human nature is 
appreciably actuated by ii)./There 
is an essential difference (or s. ; tlic 
latter much less emphafic).///e 
remains the same in €s.scntials (or 
archaically m suhstaiitials)./All par¬ 
ties received substantial justice (or 
rarely e., which implies much less, 
if any, ground for dissatisfaclion). 

2. Examples admitting of essen- 
oniy ; 

The essence of a triangle is three 
straight lines meeting at three angles./ 
What is the essence of snobbery ?/ 
Such talk IS the essence of nonsense,/ 
Time is of the essence of the contract./ 
Knbla Khan may be called essential 
poetry./The tpiulities essential to 
success./It is essential to know all the 
facts./This point is essential to the 
argument./An essentially vulgar per¬ 
son. 

3. Examples admitting of substan- 
only : 

V 

liuller is a substance./Parting with 
the substance for the shadino./There 
is no sub,stance in his argument./ 
A man of substance./A cloth with 
some substance in it./llis failure to 
bring any substantial e\'idencc./A sub¬ 
stantial meal./A substantially built 
house. 

essential, necessai-y, requisite. The 
words so far agree in the sense in 
which they are all commonest, i.e. 
needed, tliat in perhaps most sen¬ 
tences eonlaining one of them eitlier 
of tlie others could be substituted 
without serious change of meaning. 

It often rnatters nothing whether we 
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say ‘ the c.’ or ‘ the n.’, or * the r., 
(nullities ore courage A: ititelligctice 
only’. They have readied the 
inceting-p*’”** ’ however, from ditlcr- 
ent dircetioiis, bringing cadi its 
native e<iuipment, of varying suit¬ 
ability for various tasks, h’or in¬ 
stance, in ItV can hardhj rntj that 
capital is as r. to pTuduction as land 
cO labnuT the least suitable of the 
three has bt'cn ehostui, tlic word 
wanted to class the relation of land 
(t labour to jirnduetion being the 
strongest of all, whereas r. is the 
weakest. 

If we call something e. we have in 
mind a whole tiiat would not he 
what it is to be or is or was if the 
[lart in (juestion were wanting ; the 
c. thing is siieli that the other thing 
is ineoneeivablc without it. E. is 
the strongest word of the three. 

When we call something n., we 
ha\’c in mind tlie irresistible action 
of eausaiily or logic ; the n. tiling is 
such tliat the otlier eaiimvt but owe 
its cN'istenee to it or result in it. 
A, doubh's the parts of indispensable 
*t inn'itahlr, 

\\ hen we call sound hing r., ive have 
in mind merely an end for wliich 
means are to Ix' bmnd ; the r. tiling 
is that demanded by the eonditions, 
but need not be the only thing that 
could satisfy their deina'nds, thougli 
it is usually understood in that sense. 

1 lie fact that r. has no negative 
form ('oncspoiiding to itne. S: unn, 
is signi(leant of its less e\clusi\'c 
meani ng. 

I'or a trivial i Most rat ion or two :— 
Hails ari' r., but neither e. nor n., 
for eiiek('f ; not e., for it is eri('ket 
Without them; not n., for their 
Want iH*ed imt stoji the game. In 
the taking nf .-ui oath, religious 
belief is e., but lu'itiier n. nor r. ; 
the Uiibdievei's oalli is no oatli, but 
the want o( belief Tua*d not previ'iit 
bun from sweaimg, nor will belief 
help him to swt'ar. Death is t lu' n., 
but neither tlu' e. nor the r. result 
fu breaking one's tieek ; that chain 
t>f cause A: (dfeet is for the prt*sent * 


established ; but the dkseovery of 
a reinedV is not ineoneeivahle, it the 
result that has never been e. may 
some day not be even n. ; r. in this 
eoiinexioii can speak for itself. The 
alpliabet ieai arrangement is un¬ 
essential, lull not nnnecessary, & 
very re<jni.site, in tliis book ; the 
dietionaiy without it would be a 
dietionarv all the same, but the laws 
of causality make the publishers 
demand it the writer supply alpha¬ 
betical order, A: williout it the pur¬ 
pose would be very badly served. 

-est in superlatives. Sec -r.R A: -r.sT. 
estate. The ihrec estates, i.c. the 
Lords Spiritual, the Lords Tein- 
jioral, & llic Commons, is often 
wrongly api>lied to Sovenagn, Lords, 
it Commons. The use of t lie jihrase 
being now purely deiairative, it the 
reader being often uncertain whether 
the user of it mav mean So\’erci‘rn A: 

■i ^ 

Parliament, or Parliament, or all 
bishojis it all peers it all electors, 
it is perhaps liettor left alone. The 
third r. is a ])hrasc often used for tlie 
b'rcneli bnurgeoisi(' before the Revo- 
lutioii ; A: the fourth e. is a jocular 
deset i|it ion of tlic newsp:i]K‘r press 
as one of the ])owers that have to be 
reckoned with in ]K)lilic.s. 

esteem. For success of e., see 

estimate, v. See -ATAniJi. 
estimate, estimation. The sense a 
judgt'numt formt'd by ealeulation or 
consideration belongs to csiiniate & 
not to cslinialion, wbieb means not 
tlie judgement itseif, Imt the forming 
ot it. Tlie tendiMiey described in 
Lon’u va hi an is often leads writers 
astray, as in : .Voneegof/i.s can only 
xeish that the optimistic estimation of 
Mr r onlinii of the Ihitish minefields 
at Spitsbergen icill come true. 

estimation. The use of in my &c. 
e. as a inert* substitute f()r in my &c. 
opinion wliere there is no (jiiestioii of 
ealculoting amounts or degrees, as 
in 'The thing is absuril in my e., is 
illiterate. 'Tories loi'e discussion : 


* i.e. in Hid; Hi'J'> luis itiHiu'oveil It, wo rt'tul 
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they cannot have too much of it. But 
they think it is going too far to trans¬ 
late words into action. That is not, in 
their e,, playing the Parliamentary 
game. 

estop is a useful word so long as it 
is restricted to the special sense that 
has secured its revival ; but to 
revive its wider sense convicts one 
of pedantry. The special legal sense 
is (in the passive) ^ to be precluded 
by one’s own previous act or de¬ 
claration from alleging or doing 
something]. Two quotations wifi 
show the right & the wrong use :— 
(a) 0 one defended more joyously the 

silencing of Mr .Asquith last July, d; 
Mr Maxse is estopped from complain¬ 
ing, now that his own method has been 
applied to himself; (b) The road 
zoinds along the side of a barren 
mountain till it appears to be estopped 
by a high cliff, 

esurient. See Polysyllabic uum- 

OL’It. 

etacism. Sec Technical terms. 
etc. ^ lo resort to etc. in sentences 
of a literary character {IIis faults of 
temper dc. are indeed easily ac¬ 
counted for) is amateurish, slovenly, 
& incongruous 4 compliment of 
this kind is calculated to increase 
thetr enthuKiusm, courage, Ac., to do 
their utmost./The Covenanted Civil 
^Service ivith its old traditions cfc its 
hereditary hatred of interlopers, be 
they merchants, journalists, doctors, 
etc. On the othi^r hand, in the con¬ 
texts to wliicli it is appropriate, it is 
needless Puhism to restrict its sense 
to what the words could mean in 
Latin, i.e. (a) &, the rest as opposed to 
& other things, (b) and the like as 
opposed to or the like, (c) & other 
things as ofiposed to persons ; the 
lirst restriction would exclude Ilis 
pockets contained an apple, a piece of 
string, dr. ; the second would ex¬ 
clude * Good 'fair \ ‘ excellent 
dc., is appended to each name ; the ! 
third woiiifi exclude The Duke of A, 
Lord B, Mr C, dc., are. patrons. 

The reasonable punctuation with 
die. is to put a comma before it when 


more than one term has iireocded, 
but not when one term only has 
preceded : toads, frogs, d*c. ; but 
toads Ac, 

eternal. For ‘ the E. City ’ see 
SOBlljgUETS. 

ethic(al), ethics, l. ethic}{ethical. 
2. ethic dative. 3. €thic}(elhics. 4. 
ethics, number. 5. ethics){morals. 
6. €thical){moTal. 

1. €thic){ethical. The short form 
has now been almost displaced as an 
adjective by the long ; it is occa¬ 
sionally still used, but is noticeably 
archaic ; the only exception to this 
is in 

2. The ethic dative. This, in which 
the word means emotional or ex¬ 
pressive, is the name for a common 
Ercek & Latin use in wiiieb a person 
no more than indirectly interested 
in tlie fact described in the seiitenee 
is introduced into it, usually by 
himself as the speaker, in the ^iati^■e, 
which is accordingly most often that 
of the liist jiersonal pronoun. As 

the construction was fonnerlv ICin'- 

■ ■ 

lish also (Come knock me at that door 
— knock at the door, I tell you ; 
Kills me some six or .seven dozen of 
Scots — Kills, tliey tell me, d'c.), the 
grammatical name for it is stilt 
heard on occasion ; but its place has 
been taken by various modern 
coll Of] uial isms, as Knock, can't you 
Kills, if yon jdcasc. See also under 
TlCJINICAL TI'.ilMS. 

3. cthic){ethics. Of the two nouns 
the sc<‘oiid is the one for ordinaiy 
use. It means the science of morals 
or study of tlie principles ileliuiiig 
man's duty to Itis neighbours, a 
treatise on Ibis, or a prevailing eode 
of morality {Dthics is, or arc, not to 
be treated as an exact science ; That 
is surely from (he ICthics, i.e. Aris¬ 
totle’s ; Our modern ethics are not 
outraged by this type of mendacity). 
Ethic in any of fliese senses has a 
pedantic air ; it is ('liiefly in tech¬ 
nical 1 ihilo.stiphtc use, its special 
meaning is a selternc of moral science 
{The attempt to construct an ethic 
apart from theology). 
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4. For the grammatical number of 
ethics sec -ics, 

5. cthics)(tttorals. The two wonls, 
once fnllv svnonvnioiis, cxistinrr 
together only because ICnglish schol¬ 
ars knew both Greek & Latin, have 
so far divided functions that neither 
is superfluous ; tlicy are not rivals 
for one job, Init liolders of coni[)lc- 
mentary jol)s ; ethics is tiie seienee 
of morals, & morals arc the practice 
of ethics ; His ethics ntmj be souud, 
but his morals are abandoned. Tliat 
is the br(Kid distinction ; the points 
wlierc confusion arises arc throe : 
(a) sometimes those who are talking 
about morals choose to call them 


ethics because the less familiar word 


strikes them as more impetsing ; 
(b) there is an unfounded impression 
tliat ethic's is sonu'how more delin- 
ilely than morals dise(uineeted from 
religion ; (<■) the distinetion is ratlicr 
line between the sense of ethics last 
given & illustrated in ;j, i.e. prevail¬ 
ing code of morals, A: nutrals tlicm- 
soU’es ; but, tliougb liiK', it is clear 
enough. 


6. flhical) (moral. It is in the 
nature of things that the dividing 
line between tlu' adjectives should 
be less clear tlian with tlie nouns. 
1'or, if et hies is t he seienee of morals, 
wliatever eoncmis morals Iv 

eoneerns ethics loo, is as nuieii 
ethical as moral ; A: vice vers.i. 
N(. \ ( rtIt( less, talk a juoral, 
init not an ethical, man, when prne- 
tiee is in (jU(>sfion. A, in ii^. region 
of theory, we [M'rha[)s lend mote A 
more to talk f»f the rlhiad rather 
than the ruoral basis of soeietv 
<'«lneation. A so fnith. ^ ’ 


ct hoc genus oniiic, A phras{‘ i 
whtelt tlie literary man m-1h> tin. 
himself sorely tempted to • end wi 
a lazy d-r.’. but knows lie nmstn 

f'Oiiietlines lidt's off not \erv eredi 
alily. 

etIiOS. I‘ronoijnee e't lids. It m<‘ai 
tin* <'liaraelei i,v,i ({• spii it, informir 
u nation, an ag('. a bteratnri', ; 
iiislitutmn, or any similar unit. 1 
rettreiiee to a nation tir .State, it 


the sum of the intellectual moral 
tcndeticics of which what the Ger¬ 
mans call the nation’s Kultur is the 
manifestation ; like Kultur, it is not 
in itself Ji word of praise or blame, 
any more than qualWj. 

euchre, -er. See -re & -er. 

eulogy. For a or an c., sec a, an, 
euphemism, -mlstic, -mize. The 

noun (ef. EurnrtsM) means (the use 
of a) mild or vague or periphrastic 
expression as a suhstitutc for blunt 
precision or disagreeable truth : 
Euphemism is wore demoralizing 
than coarseness./Mistress is a eu¬ 
phemism for eoncubirie./Protection¬ 
ists h(we cu])hcmizcd themselves into 
luriff-reformcrs. 


euphuism. The word is often 
ignorantly used for euphemism, with 
which it is entirely uneonneeted. 
It is named from Lyly's Euphues 
(i.e.. The Man of Parts)' fashionable 
in & aft<’r the IGtIi century as a 
literary inode!, A means affeeted 
arl i(ieiality of style, indulgonec in 
antithesis A simile A conceits, subtly 
rellned ehoieo <if ^vords, j)reeiosit\\ 
it IS, unlike euphemism, a word with 
"hieli no-one but the literary critic 
has any ('oneiTU. A single example 
of the common misuse will sufliec :—■ 
II hile a Jinaneifil euphuism christened 
raiheaif construelion a ' (ransfornia- 
tion tf capital ((• not an c.Ypcnditure, 
See PtiiTLAniZKO tixmixicalities. 


Eura.Sian, See .'urnATio 1 , 4 . 
European. For a nr an E., sec a, an. 
evacuate makes -eunblc; see-.\ iu.e 1 . 
evadable. ,So spelt ; see .Mute e, 
evaluate makt's -uable ; see -arue 1 . 
evanish. ’Ihe word is ('ffectivc in 
poetry A poetic eontexts ; for its 
*is<‘ in siieli phrases as the rapiditf 
(Vanishing phantom of a llomc-Itule 
mojoriip^ .S('e \’ut.(:AKr/,.vTK)N. 

evaporate makes -ruble', see -aiii.e 1. 
evasion, evasiveness. Tlio latter is 
n ipialitv only; in jilaees where 
'inahiy. A not practice or action, is 
tiH' clear meaning, evasion should 
not be used instead of it ; hisamsion 
of the is.sne is obvious ; he is guilty of 
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perpetual evasion ; but the evasiveness 
(not evasion) of his answers is enough 
to condemn him. See -ion & -ness. 

eve. On Christmas E., on the E. of 
St Agnes, on the e. of the battle, on the 
e. of departure, on the e. of great 
developments. The strict sense of e. 
being the eveni ng or day before, the 
first two phrases are literal, the last 
is metaphorical, & the two others 
may be either, i.e., they may mean 
before either with an interval of days 
or weeks, or with a night interven¬ 
ing, or actually on the same day. 
Nevertheless, in spite even of the 
chance of ambiguity, they are all 
legitimate ; what is not legitimate 
is to use the word in its metaphorical 
sense & yet remind the reader of the 
literal sense by some turn of words 
that involves it, as in The most 
irreconcilable of Irish landlords are 
beginning to recognize that we are on 
the e. of the dawn of a new day in 
Ireland. See Metaphor. 

Eve. For daughter of Eve sec Bat¬ 
tered ORNAMENTS, ElEGANT VARIA¬ 
TION, Hackneved phrases, Peui- 

PHRASIS. 

even. 1. Placing of e. 2. E. so. 

1. Placing of e. It will be seen in 
Position of adverbs that their 
placing is a matter partly of idiom 
& partly of sense ; c. is one of those 
whose placing is important to the 
sense. The time to see them is just 
after breakfast, when they emerge 
from every other door. Pugs, Poodles, 
Pekinese, Dfwhshimds, Dandies, <0 
ever so many more whose names I do 
not e, know, all chattering at the Utp 
of their voices as they walk, run, trot, 
waddle or pitler-pniler along according 
to their kind. The effect of putting 
e. there is to contrast kntm with 
sonie other verb ; what other verb ? 
if it had run 1 cannot e. guess, it 
would have been obvious to supply 
much less know ; hut krimo leaves no 
room for a much less. Tiie word that 
ought to have been marked out for 
contrast with another is not know, 
but names. Whose e. names is not 
possible ; whose names even is always 


uncomfortable, & here would need 
commas before & after e. to prevent 
€. from gravitating to 7 ; so tlic 
writer has been content with e. in the 
wrong place. The true solution was 
to write whose very names 1 do not 
know (i.e. much less their looks <S:c.). 

2. Even so. This is a phrase that 
h.as its uses ; it often scrv'cs as a 
conveniently short reminder to the 
reader that the contention before 
him is not the strongest that could 
be advanced, that deductions have 
been made, that the total is net & 
not gross. But some writers become 
so attached to this convenience that 
they resort to it (a) when it is a con¬ 
venience to them & an inconvenience 
to their readers, i.e. wlien it takes 
a reader some time to discover what 
exactly the writer meant by it, & 
(b) when nothing, or one of the 
everyday conjunctions, would do as 
well. Uhe following passaf^cs are 
none of them indefensible, 'but all 
exemplify the ill-judged e. so, used 
(when it conveys too much) to save 
the writer trouble, or (when it con¬ 
veys too little) to gratify his fond¬ 
ness for the phrase Quite the most 
striking contrast between votes polled 
cfc seats gained in the fjVrman elections 
may be found in the following figures i 
[figures showing disproportion]. That 
is on the first ballot, but e, so lec can 
imagine the Radicals db Kational 
Liberals wondering whether the world 
can be so ill-contrived that nearly 
three million rfr a quarter voters re¬ 
turned only four members, whereas 
two rniUions return 81 (but, though 
tlic second may mend matters,)./ 
Just at present the Act is the subjeri 
of misconceptions d> misrepresenta¬ 
tions, some of which con only be dis¬ 
sipated by actual experience of Us 
•working. It may be that, e. so, the 
people will dislike the Act (even after 
expericnce)./ire do not for a moment 
expect that tve shall be able io retain 
in these istarids all our population ; 
we have Dominions over the seas in 
which many of them will find new 
homes still under the liritish flag. 
Rut, even so, we have to make our 
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mvn countryside more attractive ; 
(thougfi our po[itilation will be less ? 
or though enugrauts will still be 
British / Correct accordingly).// 
hope it ivon't come to this ; buty c. so, 
bridiic-plnycrs xviU continue to take 
their jinesscs tt* call it just the luck 
tvhen they go doioa (if it docs)./ 
Yesterday Mr Donar Laic aciuaily 
had the boldness to TC}>eat iti the 
House of Commons a charge he made 
at the Albert Hall. E. so, in the 
formula suggested by the single lady 
who xvas reputed to have had twins, 
we shall do wrll nn'cr to believe more 
than a half of what Mr Itonar Law 
says (And yct).//i is natural that 
France shouhl be anxious not to lose 
on the swings what she. gains on the 
roundabouts, (b she has sojuc reason 
for nen'ousness as to the interaction 
of commerce tb j}otilics. li. so, she 
ivill do well not to be over~nen'ous 
(Blit ).///the altsent are ahvtiys wrong, 
statesmen who have passe<l <rway <tre 
akvays gentlemen. Hut, c. so, tee 
were not prepared for this tribute to 
those statesmen xvho fought for Home 
Rule in iSSG tb ISGo (omit e. so). 

evenness. So spelt, 
evensong Si^e mohnim;. 
eventuality, eventuate. Sec Anti- 
Saxonism. 'l’h(‘ words arc chiedy 
used in llahhy jmirnalcsi' ; some 
charactCl is'( n: spi'ci mens arc : — It is 
therefore not as a substitute for local 
veto that disiiitercsted utanagement is 
advocated, but as a .veroaJ string to 
the bo'W of teit)})eranee reformers, a 
provision for the (ventaaliiy o/ the 
pettple refa^ing to avail themselves of 
the option of MV shall of foar.sr 

be tobl before long that the Territorial 
Force is on the. tve of a couipleie 
breakdoii'H . , . ; that, as I.onl 

Haldane reminded ns last xveel: <it 
Traiieut, is I'cry far from the case, 
iiowd'cr dear such fin fTentiiulily 
might be li) the ( ui tnies of the I olun- 
tary .System./The ('onsitlar Itody at 
Shuiighai hai'c drtermincfl Ujion the 
defence of the settlements in ease of 
ex'enlualily./The Intgeifs that were 
raised about the ruin did not ei'cntuale, 


yet employers still want the assistants 
to work for long hours./May we be so 
impertinent as to inquire luhat policy 
Mr Lloyd George foreshadowed in his 
tetter In Sir Horace Plunkett ? And 
why did not that policy eventuate i 

ever is often used in uneducixted or 
ultra-colhKpiial talk as an empha- 
si/.tT of who, xvhal, when, & otiier 
interrogative words, corresponding 
to such phrases in educated talk as 
who in the xvorld, xchat on eartii, 
'where, (can he) possibly (he ?). When 
such talk is reproduced in print, ever 
should be a sejiaratc word—:t'/uU 
ever &c., not 'whatever &c. For c. in 
letters see LETTi:R i'oiims. 

ever so {though it xcere ever so bad 
&e.). Sec NEVER so. 
every one. 1, Fvery one) {eixryone. 
2. Nniubcr of pronoun after e. 

1. Every one) {recryone. The . . . 
draxvings are acadernical in the xvorst 
sense of the xcord ; almost ci'eryone 
of them deserves a gold medal. In 
this, the making of the two words 
into one is xindmihtoiily wrong; it 
.siunitd only be ilonc where reenjbody 
migiit I)C substituted ; that is never 
true wIkmi, as here, things & not 
persons arc meant, nor yet wlien, as 
licrc, a part itive of follows ; in cither 
of those eases it is agieed that the 
words should he kcjit separate. 
Unfortunately there is not the same 
agreement on the corresponding rule 
that when cx'erybody can be .substi¬ 
tuted (Teryone should be used. The 
question cannot be tlecidcd forn'cry- 
one by itself; the parallel anyone,no 
one, A' suineone must be taken into 
account ; of these no one aloiic is 
fixed, A that is always two words, 
owing to the natural tendenev to pro¬ 
nounce noone noon, t)n the side of 
one Wold we have (a) the fact that 
all the four words, when they mean 
aiiyhoily A'c,. have only one accent 
insU'ad of the two that are hoard 
when they mean any single &c., 
(h) the g(*neral usage of printers, 
liasi’d on this aeeentnation, with all 
exec pt no one. On the siilc of two 
Words we have (a) consistency, since 
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the others thus fall into line with 
no one, Mahomet-&-the-mountain- 
fashion, (b) escape from the mute e 
before a vowel inside a single word 
in soin€OH€^ wiiich is undesirable 
though not unexampled, (c) the 
authority of the OED, which gives 
precedence in all four to the separa¬ 
tion. A very pretty quarrel. This 
dictionary’s opinion is that the 
accent is far the most important 
point, that anyone & everyone & 
someone should be established, & 
that no-onc is the right compromise 
between the misleading noone &, the 
inconsistent no one ; no-one is as 
insistent with everyone as co-ord¬ 
inate is with subordinate. The rules 
would then be these ( 1 ) Anyone, 
everyone, no-one, & someone, in the 
5cnse anybody, everybody, &c,; (2) 
any one, every one, no one, some one, 
eacdi with two accents, in other uses. 

2 . Number of pronoun after everyone 
(E. had made up their minds ; E, 
then looked about them silently ); on 
this question see Number, li, 

evidence) (exhibit or show. To 
evidence something is to be the 
proof, or serve as evidence, of its 
existence or truth or occurrence. 
You do not e. care, i.e. that you are 
careful, but your state of instruction 
may e. care, i.c. that either you or 
your instructors have been careful 
& you may by being obviously well 
instructed e. your instructors' care. 
It Will be seen that show or exhibit 
could take the place of e. in the 
filaces that have been said to allow 
of Jt, but also that they would stand 
where it has been said that e. could 
not. Writers with a preference for 
the less common or the more tech¬ 
nical-looking word are sometimes 
trapped by the fiartial equivalence 
into thinking that they may indulge 
their prefercijcc by using e. instead 
of show. A riglit & a wrong sentence 
will make the limitation of meaning 
cIcarcT, & another wrong sentence 
will illustrate the importance of the 
exact words used in the definition 
given above of the meaning; it 


must be borne in mind, however, 
that that definition does not pretend 
to cover all senses of e., but only 
those in wliich it is in danger of 
misuse. 

Right use: This xvoric of Mr 
Phillipps, while it bears all the marks 
of scholarship, bears also the far rarer 
impress of original thought, evi¬ 
dences the poxver of considering with 
an unusual detachynent a subject 
which . . , 

Wrong use : .Mr Thayer evidctices 
a retnarkahle grasp of his material, da 
a real gift for the writing of history. 

Negative use : We regret that his 
work should be so unambitious in 
scope, for it fails to include 7/10117 0 / 
the popular superstitions of today, 
does not ctudcnce an if great care or 
research in its composition, tC- its 
arrangetnent is amateurish. If the 
definiltoti :ibo\'e is correct, to e. 
means to be the jiroof of, or to 
as tlie e. of, 11 is clear that it is one 
of those words that arc in place 
only in afTlrmativc sentences, & not 
in negative or neutral ones. Just as 
we say This bra inly is execllcTii, but 
not Jiring me some execlletU brandy, 
or The brandy is nut exeeUent (good 
is the word), so we say that ■work 
evidences care, but not that it does 
not e. care (.vug^'cs/ or shoxo is the 
w’ord); see I'osu ivi: words. 

evince has lost most of its meanings 
by lapse of time ; the OED’s 1 , 2 , 3 , 
& 4, are marked obsolete, & only 
5 & G remain. An example of each 
surviving sense may be useful :— 
The contrivances of nature decidedly 
e. inU’Mtion —Raley (i.e., arc an 
evidence of) ; The kyiecs cfc upper 
part of the leg evitieing muscular 
strength—iicolt (i.e,, giving tokens 
of possessing, or revealing the 
presence of). 

Rut it may almost be said that its 
Anti-.Saxonism is the word's only 
claim to be usetl any longer ; those 
who like a full-dress word better 
than a jilaiii one eontimic to use & 
sometimes to misuse it. The writer 
of one of the quotations below, in 
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putting it next-door to etfident^ 
gurely evinces a fondness for it that 
borders <»n foolishness ; & the other 
must have been unaware that* 
though either a person or an atti¬ 
tude can c. an emotion, neither a 
person nor an emotion can e. an 
attitude ; an attitude is nothing if 
not visible, & what is evinced is 
inferable Init not visible. Hath the 
Tories d- the Labour Party nnneed 
an evident anxiety to stir up trouble 
on the Labour unrest in the railway 
ivorld./The Opposition ivelcomed the 
Jiill on first reading, did not divide 
against it on seeond reading, cfc fuwe, 
on the whole, only evinced a legiti- 
matcljf critical attitude in Committee. 

evolution. Sec i.r. 
ex-. For such patent yet prevalent 
absurdities as ex-Lord Mayor, ex- 
Chief Whip, ex-Tory SolieitoT-deneTal 
(except in another sense than its 
writer means), sec Hvv HENS ; & for 
alternatives, late. 

exactly, just. E. what has happened 
or ii'hat is about to happen is not yet 
char ; Just hoxv the words are to be 
divided. This now familiar idiom, 
it» which e. or j, is prefixed to an 
indirect question, is a nuxlern 
development. The e. or j. some¬ 
times adds point, but is more often 
otiose, the use of it bceomes with 
many writers a disagreealile Man- 

NEIUSM. 

exaggerate. So spelt (L agger a 
heap). makes cxaggerablc ; see 

-AHI.K 1. 

exasperate makes -ruble ; see -Aiiia: 

1 . 

exceeding(ly) .t: excessive(ly). The 
diff(‘renee is the same as that be¬ 
tween iVTf/ great or very much A- too 
great or too niurh. It is not inherent 
in the words, nor \-ery old, rarrs'- 
swclly) having formerly had both 
meanings ■ but it is now rec'ognized 
by most of those who use w'ords 
carefully, He is a useful Dii-feu- 
Entiation, It follows tliat 1 am 
exeessii'cly obliged to yon is not now 
Ktaiidard Isnglish, iV that / was 
excessively annoyed shouUi be said 


in repentant & not, as it usually is, 
in self-satisfied tones. A passage in 
which a good modern writer allows 
himself to disregard the now usual 
distinction may be worth giving: 
/ have said that in early life Henry 
James was not ‘ impressive ’ ; as 
time went on his appearance became, 
on the contrary, excessively noticeable 
(fc arresting, fie removed the beard 
which had long disguised his face, 
so revealed the strong lines of mouth 
d; chin, which responded to the 
majesty of the skull. 

excellence, -cy. See -ce, -cv. 

excellent. Sec Positive words. 

except, as a conjunction governing 
a clause, i.e. as a substitute for the 
unless or if .. . not of ordinary 
educated siieeeh, is either an Archa¬ 
ism resorted to for one or other of 
the usual reasons, or else an illustra¬ 
tion of the fact that old construc¬ 
tions often survive in uneducated 
talk when othcrwi.se obsolete. In 
the quotation, arehai.sm for one of 
the less ilcfcnsible reasons is the 
explanation ‘.—Hut, r. the mailer is 
argued as a mere matter of amour 
propre — dq for ourselves, Jvc think it 
would be unjust d* unfair to Mr 
Ilonar /aiw to argue it in any such 
way - how is it possible to use such 
high-fbr.vn language about a mere 
' change of method ''?. 

excepting as a preposition has one 
normal use. When a possible excep¬ 
tion is to be mentioned as not made, 
the form used is, instead of not 
except, either not excepting before 
the noun or nof excepted after it: 
All men are fallible except the Pope ; 
All men are fallible, not excepting the 
Pope or the Pope not excepted. Other 
pre[io.siti(>naI uses of excepting are 
imidioinatie ; but the w'ord as a 
true pariieipie or a gerund docs not 
fat! under this eomlemnation ;— 
xvoiild treble the tax on brandy except¬ 
ing only, or eirn excepting, 

tfuit <i('stined for medicine. An cx- 
ampl(‘ of tlio use depreeateil is : The 
cost of living throughout the world, 
excepting in countries where special 








EXCEPTION 


causes operate^ shows a tendency to 
keep level. 

exception. The e. proi'es the rule, & 
phrases implying it, are so con¬ 
stantly introduced in argument, & so 
much niore often with obscuring 
than with illuminating effect, that 
it is necessary to set out its different 
possible meanings, viz (1) the 
original simple legal sense, (2) the 
secondary rather complicated scien- 
tihc sense, (3) the loose rhetorical 
sense, (4) the jocular nonsense, (5) 
the serious nonsense. The last of 
these is the only one that need be 
objected to directly, though 3 & 4 
must bear the blame of bringing 5 
into existence by popularizing an 
easily misunderstood phrase ; un¬ 
fortunately 5 is much the common¬ 
est use. See Popularized tecu- 
nicalitiks. 

1. ‘ Special leave is given for men 
to he out of barracks tonight till 
11.0 p.m.’ ; ‘ The exception proves 
the rule’ means that this special 
leave implies a rule requiring men, 
except wljen an exception i3°made| 
to be in earlier. The value of this in 
interpreting statutes is plain. 

2. We have concluded by induction 
that Jones the critic, who never 
writes a kindly notice, lacks the 
faculty of appreciation ; one day 
a warm eulogy of an anonymous 
novel appears over his signature; 
we see that this exception destroys 
our induction ; later it comes out 
that liie anonymous novelist is 
.foiics lMirLs(!lf ; our conviction that 
he lacks the faculty of appreciation 
is all the stronger for the apparent 
exception when once wc have found 
out that, heing «e//-appreciation, it 

is outside the scope of the rule_ 

which, however, we now modify to 
exclude it, saying that ne lacks the 
faculty of appr<*ciating others. Or 
again, it turns out that the writer 
of the notice is another Jones ; then 
our opinion of Jones the first is only 
strengthened by having been mo- 
nientarily shaken. These kinds of 
exception are of great value in 


EXCEPTIONABLE 


scientific inquiry, but they prove the 
rule not when tlicy are seen to be 
exceptions, but when they have been 
shown to be cither outside of or 
reconcilable with the principle they 
seem to contradict. 

3. We may legitimately take satis¬ 
faction in the fuel that peace prevails 
under the Union Jack, the Abor 
expedition being the exception that 
goes to prove the rule. On the con- 
trary, it goes to disprove it ; but no 
more is meant than that it calls our 
attention to & heightens by contrast 
what might otherwise pass un¬ 
noticed, the remarkable prevalence 
of peace. 

4. ‘ If there is one virtue I can 
claim, it is punctuality.’ ‘ Were you 
in time for breakfast Ibis morning ? ’ 

Well, well, the exception that 
proves the rule.’ It is by the joint 
effect of this use & 3 that the 
proverb comes to oscillate between 
the two senses Exceptions can al¬ 
ways be neglected, & A truth is all 
the truer if it is sometimes false. 

5. It rained on St Swithin, it will 

rain for forty days ; July 31 is fine 
& dry, but our certainty of a wet 
August is not shaken, since today 
is an exception that (instead of at 
one blow destroying) proves the 
rule, 1 his frame of mind is en* 
couraged whenever a writer, aware 
or unaware himself of the limita¬ 
tions appeals to the 2 use without 
clearly showing that his exception is 
of the right kind :— That the inci¬ 
dence of import duties will be affected 
by varying conditions, cfc that in some 
exceptional cases the exporter will 
bear a large share of it, has never been 
denied; but exceptions prove the 
rules t£- do not destroy them,/The 
general principle of Disestablishing & 
Disendowing the Church in Wales 
will be supported by the full strensth 
of Liberalism, with the Lall excfp- 
lions that rnay be taken as pTovin>* 
the rule, ® 

exceptionable, exceptional, unex-. 

The -able & -al forms, especially the 
negatives, arc often confused by 
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writers or compositors. Exceptional 
has to do with the ordinary sense of 
exceptionf it means out of tlic com¬ 
mon ; exceptionahle involves the 
sense of cxccj/tion r;iro)y seen except 
in take exception to & open to cxccp- 
lion f it means the .same as the lat Icr 
phrase, & its nef»ativc form means 
offerin<» no IkiikIIc to enticism. The 
usual mistake is that shown in :— 
The piettirc is in unexceptional con~ 
(Iition^ <0 sho’iVS this ynastcr's qualities 
to a marked degree. 

excerpt. Sec Xoirs’ A: vcitn accent. 
CXCGSSive(ly}, See exci':i;i)in(:(i,v), 
exchangeable. So spelt; see -Mute e. 
excisable. So spelt ; see .Mute e. 
excise, not -izc ; sec -ise)(-17,e. 
Kor synonymy of e., n., sec tax. 
excitable. So spelt ; see Mute e. 

Exclamation mark. .See Stoes. 
excommunicate makes •cable ; sec 

-AHi.r. ], 

exculpate. See -ataiite. 
excusable. So spelt ; sta* !\Ii:Tr, i;. ' 
execrate makes -erable ; sc-e -aiu.e 1. 
executor. See -ou. in the special 
sense (testator's posthvimous agent) ' 
promninee ik/.e'kutor, in otlier senses 
f k/.ikiilnr, Tlie feminine is f.recH- 
Irij* (ikze'k-), pi. -trices (for jironiin- 
ciatiort of which see -ti;ix}. 

exercisable. So sjielt : see Mute, e. 
exercise, not -ize ; sea* -isi:){.]/,e. 
exhalation, exhale. The h is pro¬ 
nounced in tlic vei l), hut nsnallv not 
in tlie noun ; e.chalc makes -lable, 
sec .Mute e. 


exigence, -cy. -ci/ is now the 
coinmoner form ; -re lias no senses in 
which -ry would lie unsuitahle, wliile 
-ce sounds archaic in some ; it wouhl 
he well to make -rr/ uni\'ersal ; see 
-t E i\ \. i he semse ('xaelim^tK'ss 
l>olongs to th(‘ I'Yench word exigenee, 
'\liieli sliouhl he italicized A pro¬ 
nounced as French, nt least until 
exigence in no longer used ils synony¬ 
mous with exigenci/. 

exit, vh. Tlio'^e who neither know 
'Utin nor read i>lavs are a])t to 
h)rget or not know‘that this is a 
Singular verh w'ith plural exeunt, & 


-EX, -DC 


to write exit the tariff-reformers as 
complacently as exit tariff-reform. 
All the following arc actual news¬ 
paper he.adings:—EXIT THE DA- 
(.i()S,/Exit tlic ^Iclvcnna Duties./ 
EXIT HLACK LISTS./EXIT 
IIEllTLIXt; A VOX IIIXTZE./ 
EXIT THE COAL AXI) DU.MP- 

ix(j .measures./t:xit the 

MOXITOKS. 

-ex, -ix. Naturalized I.atin nouns 
in -ex A -ix, genit. -ids, vary in the 
form of the plural. The Latin 
plural is •iVe.v (-isez or -isez), the Eng¬ 
lish -exes (-fksiz) ; some words use 
only one of tl)esc, A some l>oth. See 
Latin ei.ueai.s, 

1. NVords in purely seientiric or 
technical use {codex, cortex, mitrex, 
silex, &c.) arc best allowed their 
Latinity ; to talk of cor/f.re.<f, fOf/e.re,'?, 
murexes, A silcxes, is to take in¬ 
decent liberties with physiology, 
palaeography, ichthyology, A geo¬ 
logy, tlie real professors of which, 
moreover, usually prefer -ices, 

2. Latin words borrowed us tr.ade 
names {.simplex, duplex, Ac.) are for 
the jieriod of their lives English ; if 
in talking of lamps you say you find 
duplices better than central-draughts, 
you are scarcely intelligible. 

3. ^\ords that have become the 
established English for an object 
(i/ej ) use -exes ; under the shade of 
the ilices sliow.s ignorance of English 
more eonspieuoiisly than knowledge 
of Latin ; ef. -us A -um. 'I'he ques- 
tioii wluiher the ousting of the 
native names (e.g. of holm-oak by 
ilex) sliouhi have been or should be 
jireycnted is a S('[)arate one, to be 
decided for the individual w'ord, 

4. 1 here are som ' words, however, 
whose use is partly scientific A 
partly popular, e.g, apex, appendix, 
index, nuiin v, vertex, vortex ; of 
these l)olli plurals are used, with 
some tendeiiey, but no more, to 
keep -xes for popular or colloquial A 
•lees tor seicniilic or formal con¬ 
texts : — 'Ihe line just ai'oids the 
apexes of the hills, but The shells have 
their apices eroded. Six patients had 
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their appendixes removed^ & I hate 
books wWi appendixes, but The evi¬ 
dence is digested in five appendices. 
A. dial Wee a clock face with two 
indexes, but Inlcgral, fractional, 
negative indices. A heap of old 
stereolifpe malrixes, but Some of the 
species of whinstone are the common 
fnn/ric«s [for pronunciation see -trix] 
of agale db ckalcedoni^. Arrange the 
trestles with their vertexes alternately 
high torjo, but In the vertices of 
curves where they cut the abscissa at 
right angles. Whirlpools or vortexes 
or eddies, but The vortices of modem 
atomists. There is thus considerable 
liberty of choice ; but with most 
words of this class the scientific use^ 
& consequently the Latin plural, is 
much commoner than the other, 

ex ofllcio. When used as an adjec¬ 
tive, the words should be hyphened ; 
1 there ex offieio, but the ex- 
oflicio members of the committee. See 
IlypiiENs. 

exonerate makes -rable ; see -able 1, 
exordium. Pi. -ms or -ia \ sec -um, 
exoteric & exotic, of the same 
ultimate derivation, have entirely 
di\erse applications. That is exo¬ 
teric which is communicable to the 
outer circle of disciples (opp. eso- 
^Ttc) j th^it is exotic ^vhich conics 
from outside the country (opp, in- 

digenous); exoteric doctrines; exotic 
plants, 

expandable, -ansiWe. Sec -able, 

-IDLE, 2. 

ex Ppfte, when used as an adi., 

6 lould Ije liyphencd : speaking ex 
parlc, but an ex-parie statement : see 
lIvruExs (Croup ♦sub Judice). 

expatiation. See -ciatiom. 
expect. Lxeeption is often taken 
w the sense suppose, be inclined to 
^ank, consider probable. This ex- 
tensjon of meaning is, however, so 
natural tliat it seems needless 
* uiMSM to resist it. E, by itself is 
used as short for e. to find, e. that it 
will turn out that, that is all :—/ e. 
he will be in time ; I e. he is there 
oy this time ; I e. he was there ; 1 e. 


tjou have all heard all this before ; 

-’s study is scholarly eb 

thorough, <& has had a good deal of 
expansion, we e., since it took the 

- Essay Prize, i.e., if the facts 

ever happen to come to our know- 
ledge, we shall be surprised If they 
are not to that effect. The OLL> 
remarks that the idiom is * now rare 
in literary use ’ ; that is owing to 
the dead set that has been made at 
it ; but it is so firmly established in 
colloquial u.se that if, as is suggested 
above, there is no sound objection to 
it, the period of exile is not likely to 
be long. 

expectorate, -ation, seem to be now 
the established American for spit- 
{ting) & spil{ting) out. In Hritish 
use they have as yet only the cur¬ 
rency of medical terms & Genteel- 
isms, Tills difference of status, 
which it is to be hojicd will not be 
diminished from our side at least, 
is an object-lesson on the vanity of 
gcnteclism. Tlie mcaly-nioutlied 
American must be by this time 
harder jiut to it with expectorate 
than the mealy-mouthed English¬ 
man W'itli spit ; his gcnteclism has 
outgrown its gentility & become 
itself the plain rude word for the rutle 
thing ; it must be discouraging to 
have to begin the search for decent 
obscurity all over again—with so 
promising a failure behind one, too. 
Sec PoPULAlUZEU TECHNICALITIES. 

expediency, -ce. The form first 
given is now much commoner in all 
surviving senses ; there is no inci- 
[)ient differentiation, & it is desirable 
that the now rare -re should be 
abandoned. See -civ, -cy. 

expedite. See Eoiimai. words. 
experiment, n. & v. See Noun & 
VEHH a{ ('i:nt. 

experimentalize. See Lono vari¬ 
ants. 

expert. See Noun A: adj. accent. 
expiate makes expiable, expiator ; 

fiec -AJII.E 1, -OR. 

expiry. Emnounee -irl, 
expletive. The OED gives the pro- 
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nunniations g'ksplltlv, fksple'tlv, in 
that order. The noun use {oath or 
other interjection) being frequent & 
popular, & the adjective use (serving 
to fill out) literary & especially 
grammatical, the two pronuncia¬ 
tions might well be made use of for 
Differentiation ; cf. expert, & sec 
Noun & adjective accent ; the 
noun would be f'ksplitiv. 


explicit & express. With a certain 
class of nouns (e.g. declaration, testi- 
rnony, protmae, contract, understand’ 
inff, incitement, prohibition), cither 
adjective can be used in the general 
sense of definite as opposed to 
virtual or tacit or vague or general 
or inferable or implied or construc¬ 
tive. One may nevertheless be 
more ajipropriate tlian the other. 
That is explicit whieli is set forth in 
sufiicient detail ; that is express 
which is worded with intention. 
^Mlat is meant by calling a j)romisc 
explicit is lirst that it has been put 
into words & secondly that its im¬ 
port is plain ; what is meant by 
calling it express is first, as before, 
that it has been put into words, <fc 
sceorully that tlu* maker meant it to 
bind him in the case contemplated. 
This second eleimuit in the meaning 
of f’J"/>rcss is iu)w gencTally present 
in it where it is roughly svnonymuus 
with f.rplicU, but has come into it 
b> a<‘ei(lent. An ('xpress promise 
was by origin Kimi)Iy an cxprcssi'd 
promise, i.e. one put into wor<is, 
express being a Latin participle of 
t lie kind se(m in Xf/.vprr/= suspected, 
sadjjrr/= subjected. A' maiiv others! 
When Its participial sense ceased to 
be appreeiated, it was natural that 
t Ih familiar adjectival sense (for the 
f.i/jrcsw j)UTptise oj ; express malice 
IS U’loi ,j„e \cilh a sedate deliberate 
jmed formed desifiti doth . . .) 
s muld iiiiliicnee its meaning ; tht' 
Idea of special intention is now 
idmost invariably distinctive of c.r- 
]>ress when i( is preferred to explieit, 

exploit. S(‘(‘ Xocx A: VKiin accent. 
explosive (m phonetics). Sec Ti cii- 
nk ae terms. 


export, n. & v. See Noun & verb 

ACCENT. 

expos6. See French words. 
exposition in the sense public show 
of floods &c. is a Galmcism (or 
Americanism) for exhibition. 
ex post facto. This is the estal>- 
lishcd spelling ; but the person who 
knows the Latin words is worse off 
with it ill this disguise tlian one who 
does not ; it should he ex postfaefo 
{ex on the footing of posifacto later 
enactment). The ordinary rule of 
IIyphicns would then bo applied, & 
we should say It is undesirable to 
Ifflislaie ex posffacto, but ex-postfacto 
legislation is uttdesirahle. 1-;. legis¬ 
lation is, for instance, the making of 
an act illegal after it has been 
committed ; but wbat is referred to 
in facto is not tlie * doing' of the 
action but the ‘ enacting ’ of the law. 

express, adj. See expi.icit. 
express, vb. Mr Justice Sankcif 
expressed himself much troubled bt/ 
the vines expressed in Lord IT ren¬ 
in/r/y s letter./iioih men oflcnvards ex¬ 
pressed themselves perfectly satisfied. 
Iiisirt (IS after himself & ihenisclves, 
J here is no authority for to express 
oneself satisiicd Arc.; at any rate 
tlic Oh.]) has no acquaint a nee witli 
it ; A it ('erf:uIlly rcfjuires the sup¬ 
port of authority, wlu'rcas no such 
support is needed for the use with 
1 he fact is that Analogy is 
being allowed to confuse express 
with declare just as regartl is wrongly 
given the construction of consider, 

expressive. For ‘ to use an c. word ’ 

SIT ScpEIlIOIitTA'. 

expurgate. See -at ah i.e. 
extant had formerly the same sense 
as c.risfcnf or existing, A was as 
wid(*[y ap|)lieable. Its sense A its 
appliealKill have been narrowed till 
It means only 'still in existence or 
not having perished at the jirescnt 
or the given past or future time’, 
A’ is a|)plied almost exelnsively to 
(loeuments, buildings or monuments, 
A customs. A’, memory, the e. 
gene^ration, the e. crisis, e. states, arc 
unlik(*ly or impossible jibrascs, & 
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the e, laws would be understood only 
of such as were on record but not in 
operation, of laws as documents & 
not as forces. The pronunciation 
recommended is S'kstant, but Ik- 
stt^'nt is not uncommon, 

extemporaneous(ly) & extemporary, 
-ily, are cumbersome words ; extem¬ 
pore (4 syil.) is seldom unequal to the 
need. See Long vakiants. 

extend. 1, For extendable, extendi¬ 
ble, extensible, see -able, 2. 

2 . E. for give or accord is, in its 
present vogue, a piece of turgid 
journalese. It might have been 
natural English ; you e. your hand 
literally, & from that through 
extending the hand of welcome to 
the metaphorical extending of a 
welcome is a simple enough passage. 
But native English did not go that 
way, perhaps because give &. accord 
were already in constant use, one 
for everyday & the other for more 
formal contexts, E, in this sense 
has done its deveioprnent in America 
& come to us full-grown via the 
newspapers—a bad record. To e. a 
welcome is just tolerable because of 
its obviousness as a metaphor ; but 
the extending of a Ijcarty reception 
sympathy, congratulations, a hear¬ 
ing, a magnilicent send-off, & the 
like, should if possible be barred (in 
America a congregation ‘extends 
a call to the reverend gentleman of 
Its choice) ; we have still give & 
accord to choose between, with offer 
& projjer to meet the demand for 
otlier shades of meaning. The 
following quotation shows an appli 
cation in which even the notion of 
tnendliness inherent in the metaphor 
has disappeared: Being promptlu 
deponed by the OcTman police, 
appealed to the Foreign OJfice for 
redress, but Lord Salisbury informed 
him in a characlerislicatly pointed 
official dispatch that he could see no 
grounds whatever for taking exception 
to the treatment which had been 
extended to him, 

I wo points are to be observed in 
regard to the above advice; (a) i 

U61 


The condemnation docs not touch 
such sentences as You should e. to 
me the same indulgence, where the 
metaphor may be different, & the 
meaning * widen it so as to include 
me as w’ell as someone else *; (-) it 
is not maintained that e. has never 
had the sense of give or accord in 
native English—it had in the IGth- 
18th centuries—, but only that the 
modernism does not descend direct 
from the native use ; having been 
reimported after export to America, 
it is now ill at ease in the old country. 

extent. In the phrase to . , . ex/cni, 
e. should not be qualilicd by adjec¬ 
tives introducing any idca'bcvond 
that of quantity; to what, io'any, 
to some, to a great or vast or cnortnous 
or unknown or surprising, e., but noi 
Some of the girls even go to the man¬ 
like e. of holding meetings in the 
Park to discuss their grircances. 

extenuate, l. E. makes -nabte ; see 
-ABLE 1. 2. The root meaning being 
to thin down or wliittle away, the 
proper object of the verb in its sense 
of make excuses fir is a word ex¬ 
pressing soinetbing bad in itself, as 
guilt, cowardice, cruelty, & not a 
neutral word such as conduct or 
behaviour. But since these latter, 
though neutral in themselves, are 
often converted by context into 
unmistakable w'ords of bh uiK', & are 
then legitimate objects of c., the 
misapprehension arises that it can 
always govern them, A: consequently 
that the meaning of cxcii.se belongs 
to the verb, instead of to the com¬ 
bination between the verb A: an 
object expressing soinetbing lilain- 
ablc. From this comes tbe furl her 
error of supposing that you can e., 
i.e. make excuses for, a person. In 
such cases etymology is of value. 

exterior, external, extraneous, ex¬ 
trinsic. Etymologically the four 
differ only in the formative stillixcs 
used, & there is no reason wiiy anv 
of them might not have acejuired the 
senses of all ; outside is the funda- 
mentai meaning. It will be best to 
take them in pairs. 


O 
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1C2 EX(TRA)TERRrTORIAL(ITYJ 


1 , exterior & external. That is ^ 
exterior which encloses or is outer¬ 
most, the enclosed or innermost 
being interior. Those opposites arc 
rhictly n])plie<l to tilings of which 
there is a pair, <fe with conscious 
reference, when one is spoken of, to 
the other : the exterior court is one 
ivitliin which is an interior court ; 
the exterior door has another insiile 
it : exterior &. interior lines in 
strategy are concentric curves one 
enclosing the other ; the exterior 
ear covers <fe leads to the interior 
ear ; the exterior surface of a 
hollow hall, hut not of a solid one, 
is a legitimate phrase. 

Tliat is external wliieli is without 
& apart or whose relations arc ivith 
what is without A afiart, that which 
is witliin being internal. The ex¬ 
ternal u’or/f/, external things, external 
ci'iilenee, illustrate the (irst ])art of 
the definition ; appearnnees, 

ii'orsliip, & (those that affect 

other persons or things somehow) 
illustrate the second part ; external 
debt & relations are those a country 
has to or with other countries. 

In many phrases either exterior or 
external may he used, hut usually 
with some differetice of underlying 
meaning; e. g., the exterior ear is 
thought of as the porch of the 
interior car, but the external ear is 
the ear as seen by the outsider. ^ 
Again, a building's exterior features 
it external features are ilifferent 
thinp, the former being those of its 
outside only, & the latter alt, 
whctluT of outside or inside, that 
are visible as opposed to the strue- | 
ture fiiat can only he guossial at. 
Similarly, with the nouns, exterior 
has the detirute narrow inatiTial 
meaning of the outside, as opposed 
to the inside of a building or the 
inner nature of a person, while 
externals in ('I tides all about a person 
tliat reveals him to us, his acts it 
haliits it maniKT of speech as well 
as his features it elothes. 

2 . exlraneoas it extrinsic, 

I hat is ext raneous which is brought 
in, or comes or has tome in, from ; 


without. A flv in amber, a bullet in 
one’s chest, are extraneous bodies; 
extraneous aid, interjerenee, lights 
sounds ; extraneous points are ques¬ 
tions imported into a discussion 
from which they do not naturally 
arise. 

That is extrinsic which is not an 
essential & inherent jiart of some- 
tliing but is attached to it as a 
separable belonging, essentia! pro¬ 
perties being intrinsic. A ilorin’s 
intrinsic value is what the metal in 
it would liave fotciicd before it was 
coined ; its extrinsic value is what 
is addcii by the stainji. A jierson’s 
extrinsic advantages are such things 
as wealth & family interest, while 
his courage & talent arc intrinsic 
advantages. 

It is worth notice that e.rfrj/i.9ic is 
now rare, being little used except 
when a formal contrary is wanted 
for the still common intrinsic. Kx- 
trancoHS on the other hand exists on 
its own account ; it has no formal 
contrary, intraneous being for prac¬ 
tical purposes non-existent, A; must 
make shift w’ith internal, intrinsic, 
indigenous, domestic, native, or what¬ 
ever else suits the particular context. 

exterminato makes -nablc ; see 

-Ani.K 1. 

exterritorial. Sec icxTHATiiRni- 

TOlUAl,. 

extract, n. & v. Sec Xors & verb 

ACCENT. 

extraneous. See exterior. 

extraordinary. Pronounce as five 
syllablc-i {-(lor-) not ^ix (-tnior-) ; 
the Oi'il) gives pieeedcnec to tiie 
shorter ; fnr the effect of spelling on 
sound, see Phonunctation. 

ex(tra)territorial(ity). Tlie forms 
seem to be used cpiite indilTerently. 
To tile classical latinist, that is to 
say to 0!)% of those who are 
aeiiuainted with Latin at all, the 
longer seems the only reasonable 
om*, since extra. & not ex. is the 
classical Latin for outside of; & 
this is perhaps a stronger considera¬ 
tion than tlie saving of a syllable, 
vvould certainly be better to have 
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-EY, -IE, -Y 


one spelling only, & extra- is recom¬ 
mended. 

oxtrlCcite makes -cable ; see -able 1. 
extrinsic. See exterior. 

-EY & -Y IN ADJECTIVES. The 
adjectival suffix is -y, not -eif. Weak 
spellers are often in doubt whether, 
when -y is appended to nouns in 
Mute e (as mite), the e is to be 
dropped or kept. With the very 
few exceptions given below, it 
should be dropped not mitey). 

A selection of the commonest -y 
adjectives from nouns in mute -e 
will suffice to show the normal 
formation, & another list follows 
this, containing words of the kind 
in which the bad speller goes wrong ; 
he often does so because he con¬ 
ceives himself to be making a new, 
or at least hitherto unprinted, word, 
& is afraid of obscuring its con¬ 
nexion with the noun if he drops the 
c—a needless fear. The safe -y 
adjectives arc : 6 oni/, breezy^ briny, 
crazy, easy, fleecy, fluky, gory, greasy, 
grimy, hasty, icy, lacy, mazy, miry, 
noisy, oozy, prosy, racy, rosy, scaly, 
shady, shaky, slimy, smoky, snaky, 
spicy, spiky, spongy, stony, unry. 
The shaky -y adjectives arc ; caky, 
cany, chancy, fluty, gamy, homy, 
horsy, liny, mity, mousy, nervy, nosy, 
pursy, sidy, stagy, tuny, rcavy, whittj. 

The exceptions referred to above 
arc :— 

1 . When an adjective in -y is made 
from a noun in -y, e is inserted to 
part y from -y : clayey & skyey, not 
clayy or skyy. 

2 . Hole makes holey, to prevent 
confusion with Ao/y ^ hallowed. 

3. Adjectives from nouns in -ne 
(oo) retain tlie c ; gluey bluey, not 
gluy or blu}j. 

eye, vb, makes eying ; see Verbs 

IN -JE &(■., 7. 

-EY, -IE, -V, IN DIMINUTIVES. The 
most estahlisbeil type of all (baby, 
daddy, granny) has -y ; most proper 
names (Tommy, Tolly) have -y ; it 
would be a simplification if -y could 
bt made universal : but -ic & -ey 


are the only forms in some proper 
names (Charlie or Charley, never 
Charly; Minnie ; Sukey) ; -ie is 
preferred in ScotLand, Uie native 
land of some diminutives (laddie, 
lassie, caddie); the retention of mute 
-e, giving -ey (dovey, loiey, Nosey, 
&c.) is more defensible than in the 
adjectives made with -y (see -ey & 
-Y IN ADJEcrrvEs); & generally 

variety seems unavoidable. 

In the list the rocornmended form 
stands first or alone ; the principle 
has been to recommend plain -y 
w'herevor usage is not thought to 
be overivhelmingly against it ; the 
addition of another ending in 
brackets means that that form is 
perhaps commoner, Init not so much 
so as to make the recommended one 
impossible. Some of the wor<is in¬ 
cluded (booby, caddy, looby, Mary, 
Marie, puppy, rooty, toddy. A: per¬ 
haps others) are not in fact diininu- 
tive forms, but being mistakuble 
for such are liable to the same 
doubts. There is some tendeney 
when a word is imioh used in the 
plural (frillies, goodies, Johnnies, 
kiddies, kilties, su'ccties) to think 
that -ie must be the singular ter¬ 
mination. Adjectives lilco comfy are 
given here because the -y is the 
diminutive ending, & not the adjec¬ 
tive suffix. 

Amy; Annie’, .-frb/= Artlnir (-te); 
aunty(-ic); baby, Hetty, Hilly; billy 
= cooking-pot; blacky; Hobby; bobby 
= policeman ; Hony ~ Ilona[)artc 
(-ey); booby ; bookie-^ bookmaker ; 
AwW///= brother or brc'ast ; bunny; 
caddie = golf-atteinlaiit ; caddy ^ tea- 
box ; Carry (-ie ); ('harlie (-ey ); Cissy 
= Cecilia (-le); collie ; cow /7 ; cooky — 
cook dear (-ie); coolne ~ rake; coolie; 
corbie.— crow; daddy; darky (-ey) ; 
deary (-ie); Dicky ; doggy {-ie); Dolly, 
d.; dovey; ducky; Eddy ^ Kdwiird ; 
Edy = Ed'iih (-ie) ; Eflic ; Emmy; 
Eanny ; fatty ; Florric ; Freddy ; 
frilly ; Froggy ; Ceorgy = (Icorg'e ; 
Ceorgie = (leorgina ; girly (-ie) ; 
goody = goodwife or sweetmeat ; 
goosy ; granny ; Ileily ; hoodie = 
crow; hubby; Jacky; Jamy (-le); 
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JmnicJemmy; Jenny; Jerry; 
Jesme; Johnny; Kaiy {-ie); kiddy; 
/iTiV/y = Highlatuler (-iV); Kitty ; lad¬ 
die ; lassie ; looby ; lovey = itiy love ; 
mmnmy ; Marie, Frcneli tuune ; 
Mary, linfjlisli name; m«/;/=in:itc 
(■ey) ; Milly {-ie); Minnie ; Missy ; 
Molly ; mummy = mother ; Keddy ; 
Xclly {-ic) ; nicy; nighty; Xosy=: 
i)ip*nose<i one {-ey); nHnky = unelc ; 
/inrsy{-ic); Paddy; ; Patty; 

Peggy ; j>iggy (-(>) ; pinny ; Polly ; 
pappy ; Peggy {-ie) ; Jtobby {-ie) ; 
rooty-liViKid ; Sammy; Sandy; 
Sa:iney ; shimmy; sissy = ii\sUT ; 
slavey ; so)iny ; Sophy (-(>) ; spooky 
(-ey) ; Stikey ; Susy (-)>) ; s^xeely ; 
Teddy; toddy; Tommy; tommy = 
hic:ui ; tummy ; Watty = Walter ; 
xeifie; Willy {-ie); UVon/V, 

-i;y Noi'Ns. 1*1. -eys, not -ies- 
eyot. rronounce at ; the OKI) 
('alls it ' a more usual variant of ait \ 
ifc ' an artilieial s[)elljtif» 
eyrie. See Ai:ny. 


F 

fabricate itiakes -ctdile, -tor ; see 
1 , -oa. 

facetiae, in booksellers' eataloffiies, 
is a ('ii))liemi.sni for obseenities ; the 
following,' ext met from sueli a eata- 
ht^'ue is voiielietl for by the IlV.st- 
minster (iazette : -FAf’KTIvVIs. JMO 
Kirijrslcy (('.) Fhaetlion ; (jr Loose 
Tliou<;hts for Loose Thinkers, 2n(l 
ed.. Kvu. hoards, Is., 1851. 

facetious. For synonymy sec 

.lOC'OSK. 


Facetious formations, a fe 

f!|>eeiinens may he eolleeted 
ftr'Hips illiistr;itinj( more or le 
distiliet types. 

I^itn or jxtrody : aneedota^e (ane 

dole, dotayi') ; ^rifrtnamty (f'ij^ma 

huiii.iiiity) ; eoi reel ittide (eorrec 
reetilude); jud^('m:il ieal (jtld^ 
do^iiialjc) ; ooUiptious (voiiiptlious 

a ir(\ 

Mock nustukes' : tindereonslnmh! 
misehevions, s])h’ndilerous, Kveta 
lan. 

Po}iutar etymology, real or sni 


posed : liighstrikes (hysterics) ; jaw- 
bation (jobation). 

Mock Latin ; bonus, bogus, hoeus- 
poeiis, hi-eocaloruin (hie, f>oc, lio> 
rum ?). 

Portmanteau ivords : galumph 

(gallop, triumph) ; chortle (snort, 
cliuekle). 

Incongruity of Latin trimmings to 
common Knglish :eor(/.s: abs(|iiatU' 
late ; cireumhendiinjs ; omnium 
gatherum ; tistieal ; hahyolatry ; 
disgruntled ; contraption ; squaiv- 
dt'rmania. 

Irrei'crcut familiarity : hlimy (God 
blind me) ; crikey (( liri.sl). 

Onomatopoeia, obvious or obscure : 
hiihhiyjoek ; collywobbles ; ram¬ 
shackle ; pernickety ; rumbu.stitms. 

Long & ludtcrous ; galliga.skins ; 
antigro[)clos ; cantankt'rou.s ; ske¬ 
daddle; iianjandruin ; spillieatc. 

facile. Its value as a synonvin 
for easy or fluent or dcxtrotis lies 
eliielly in its dejtrceiatory implica¬ 
tion, f. speaker or writer is one 
tclio needs to expend little pains 
(A' whose product is of coire.':pond- 
iiigly btlie imimrt) • a f, triumph or 
victory is^ ea.sily won (& eoines to 
little). I [ile.ss tlu^ implication in 
brackets i.s intended, the use of /. 
instead ol its ('oinimuier synonyms 
(fj more cconotnical cO f. mode ; xciih 
a f, turn of the lercv/) is ill-judged & 
usually due to Avoidanci: ot‘ the 

OBVIOUS. 

facile princeps. Pronounce ft^'sHI; 
Latm_ adv, = easily (first), 
facilitate. The ojjicer xvas facili¬ 
tated lu his by the occupants, 

\\e f. an operation, not the operator. 
A i;xi r.NsioN. 

facsimile. Pronounce fi^ksl'mlll, 
fact is well ctpiippcd with idiomatic 
phrases, d'lu'rc are uiupicstionably 
eslahlislu'd in /., in point of f., as a 
matter of f., the f. is, A the /. of the 
matter is. It is a pity that llic recent 
invention as a f' (of which no 
example is recordt'd in the OLD) 
should he thrust upon us in addition 
to ,'dl these. It will i)c seen that in 
each of the few (piotationa that 
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must suffice on so trifling a matter 
one or other of the familiar forms 
would have been more at home 
than this parvenu. He says that 
a ' considerable part ’ of the Ho mil¬ 
lions is spent on new officials like 
locmts devouring the land; as a 
barely one-thirtieth of that figure is 
due to new ojjicials (as a matter of 
(.)./The Foreign Office has more than 
once been severely criticized for similar 
mistakes in the iteichstag dc in the 
Press ; as a f., it is no more above 
serious blunders than are many other 
German institutions (the f. is 

quite arguable that the time given 
might have been better allocated, but 
<13 a f. nearly all the important points 
raised have been discussed (in point 
of f.)./The Pan-Germans cfe Naiional- 
isls can ajjord to be more independent 
than the Conservatives ; & as a f. 
they are so (in f.). 

That otlicrs besides journalists like 
the sound of ttie phrase appears 
from the following business letter;— 
Dear Sirs . , . I accept your statement 
that the casks returned in March were 
steel not wood barrels. As a f. [i.c.> 
as a inatter of f,] the ledger clerk who 
was in our employ at the time is not 
now with us A- he is entirely to 
blame . . , When your man returns 
sacks, casks, or as a f. [i.e. in f,] 
any other goods, a credit note is 
handed to him at the time. 

factious,factitious,Octitious. Though 

the words arc not synonyms even 
of the looser kind, there is a certain 
danger of confusion between them 
because tliere are nouns witii which 
two or all of them can be used, with 
meanings sonictimcs more & some¬ 
times less ^vide apart. Thus factious 
rancour is the rancour that lets 
parly spirit prevail over patriotism ; 
factitious rancour is a rancour that 
is not of natural growth, but has 
been deliberately created to serve 
someone’s ends ; & fictitious rancour 
is a rancour represented as existing 
but imaginary. A party cry has 
a factious value, a silver coin a 
factitious value (cf. extrinsic), & 


a bogus company’s shares a fictitious 
value. 

factitive. See TEcnNicAi. terms. 
factotum. PI. -ms ; see -um. 
fadeless. See -less. 
faerie, faery. Pronounce fa'erl. 
‘ A variant of fairy. In present 
usage, it is practically a distinct 
word, adopted eitlier to express 
Spenser’s peculiar iiiodificatioii of 
the sense, or to exclude various 
unpoetieal or undignified associa¬ 
tions connected with the current 
iorm fairy ' —OKD, The distinction 
sliould be respected by all who care 
for the interests of the language & 
not only for their own momentary 
requirements. To say Faerie when 
one merely means Fairyland in 
trivial contexts is VuLCAiuzAnoN. 

fitofglot. Spell with tw'o gs. 
faience. The use in Englisli of a 
foreign * general term comprising 
all the various kinds of glazed 
earthenware & porcelain ’—the whole 
definition given in tlie OKU—^is hard 
to divine. Most of tliose who read 
the word arc disappointed to find, 
on appeal to a dictionary, that it 
means notliing more specific. A 
Sui'EUFLUOUS WORD. 

fall. 1. For a failed hari'est, coup, 
stockbroker, &c., see Intransitive 
PAST PARTICIPI-ES. 

2 . Fai7iTig = in default of is a par¬ 
ticiple developed through the abso¬ 
lute construction into a preposition ; 
if or since so-d’-so fails hum ns tlie 
same as in case of or on the failure 
of so-d'-so. Either the absolute or 
the prepositional use is accordingly 
legitimate, but not a mixture of the 
two ; the form whffin failing familiar 
in companies’ proxy notices is such a 
mixture ; it should be eith<?r ‘ failing 
whom * ([ireposition & objective) or 
* who failing ’ (absolute &. subjective). 
8 . Fail is one of the words apt to 
cause the sort of lajise noticed in 
Negatives gone w'rong : Nrw 
Year's Day is a milestone which the 
least observant of us can hardly fail 
to pass unnoticed. 
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faineant. See FiiKNcn words. 
faint. 1. For fainted giris Ac. (cf, 
fallen angch) see Intransitive p.p. 
2. F. or feint tines, ruled f. or feint, 
&c. Feint in these expressions 
means neither more nor less than 
of which it is an oMer spelling (the 
origin being F feindre feign) pre- 
Gcrved only by trade eonscrvatisni. 
As it is a needless ptizzle to the 
uninformed customer, it sliould be 
spelt in tile intelligible way. 

falr(ly). 1. For bid fight or hit 
or plan /. bcticeen the ei/es &c,, 
speak one/., sec Untihomatk' -i,v. 
2. For the avoidance of ainbigiiity 
it should be remembcreil that fnirlp 
has the two oddly different senses of 
utterlij (7 :cf/,9 f. beside vitfself) Sc 
moderate}}/ {a f. good translation). Sc 
that context does not always make 
It clear which is meant. 

fairy. 1. For Fairyland Sc Faerie, 

Bce FAi'.Rii:. 

2. F, Sc fa}/. Tlie difference is not 
in meaning, but merely in aji[>ro- 
priateness to dillcrcnt contexts ; /, 
being now the cveu-ydny form, fay 
Bhould be rcscrvc<l for oia^asions 
dcmainlitig the unusual. 

fait accompli. See Fri'ni ii words, 
faithfully. 1. For youTS f. see 
Le:tti;u for.ms. 

2. In jiToniise /., /, is an nltra- 
colhxpiial or iinedueated subslitote 
for definitely, explieitly, expressly, 
einphatieall}/, or solemnly. 

3. Deal f. xeith is a plirase of 
hiblieal sound iV doubtl('ssof [uiritan 
origin, now used for the mo.st part 
jocularly in the sense not treat with 
tenderness, punish or rebuke — one 
of the idioms that should not lie 
spoilt by ()ver*fr(‘(|uciit use. 

fakir, fakeer, faquir. The (HU) 
treats the first as the estalilished 
form. ITotiouiHT fuker'. 
fall. 1. h’or IS fallen, fallen angel, 
«e., see In i luiNvi i ivf im>. 

3. Ihe iinun /. as a synonym for 
the ordinary autuinu is eitiier .an 
Amerie.aiiism, a |)rovineialism. (w an 
Archaism ; as the last, it lias its 


right Sc its wrong uses ; as either of 
the others, it is out of place except 
in dialogue. 

fallacy (in logic), false analogy. See 

Technical ter.ms. 

FALSE EMPHASIS. 1. That being 
so, ice say that it ’could be shameful if 
domestic serimnts iccre the only class 
of emploj/rd persons left outside the 
scheme of Slate Insurance. What 
the writer means is It would be 
sli.amcfut for servants to be left out 
when all other employees are in¬ 
cluded. Wiiat he says means It 
would be stiaineful for nobody 
exccjit servants to be excluded— 
wliieh is plaitdy neither true nor his 
contention, 'I'lic disaster is due to 
his giving too cmpliatic a place to 
a subordinate, though iinimrtant, 
j>oint ; what is shameful is the 
servants’ exclusion, not the inclusion 
of anyone or everyone else, ('are 
must be taken that, an two men 
ride of a horse, tlic groom Sc not the 
master rides bellilub 

2. An o.specially common form of 
false emphasis is the use of the 
emphatic word both (which means 
one as well as the other, or in one 
case as well as in the other) in 
pilaees wliete that full sense is either 
unnecessary or impossible, instead 
of the two, they, or notliing at all. 
1 lie point is clear if the two sen¬ 
te iuts (n) Doth fought 7vcU, A’ ( 6 ) To 
settle ihe inaitcr both fought, are com¬ 
pared. In a, emphasis is wanted ; 
not only one fought well, the other 
did too ; but, in b, of course one did 
riot I'lglil without tlie other’s fight¬ 
ing, since it takes two to make a 
bgitt ; tlie neeiiless both makes the 
i^eader wonder whom else they both 
loiight- Oln'ious as the mistake is, 
it is surprising tiow often it occurs in 
sentenees little more abstruse than 
b:- Hath nirn hail somelhing in 
common (with whom V with each 
other ; tlicn wiiy not the hco, or 
the men. or the tivo men, or simply 
Ihcy i)./Al present there is a complete 
divergence in the firoposals of both 
(Im'ernments {the Uco. or the)./Lord 
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Milner had fixed these prices because 
the Food Controller <£• the Board of 
Agriculture both disagreed as to what 
they should be, db he had at least the 
wisdom to fix a price that they both 
disliked (the first both is needless & 
misleading ; the second is right). 
An instance at once more excusable 
& more fatal, both for the same 
reason, that hard thinking is neces¬ 
sary to get the thing disentangled, 
is : This company Aas found that 
the men they employ in America can 
be depended on to produce a 7ninimum 
of i0% more output than the men 
they employ abroad, & yet these men 
both in America cfc elsewhere may be 
of the same race db nationality at 
birth. The point is not that in 
America, & just as much in (say) 
Italy, these men may be (say) 
Czechs, but that of any two men or 
any two sets of which one is em¬ 
ployed in America & the other in 
Italy both may be (say) Italians ; 
it is not tliat America & Italy are in 
some matter alike, but that the 
difference between the employee in 
one & the employee in the other is 
constant; both, inserted where it is, 
hopelessly disguises this ; read these 
men of whom one is employed in 
America otie elsewhere. 

falsehood, falseness, falsity. Dif¬ 
ferentiation has been busy with the 
three, but has perhaps not yet done 
with them. At present A false- 
hood is a lie; falsehood is lying re¬ 
garded as an action, but it is also 
a statement or statements contrary 
to fact or the truth. Falseness is 
contrariness to fact regarded as a 
quality of a statement, but it is also 
lying & deception regarded as an 
element in character. Falsity is 
interchangeable with falseness in its 
first but not in its second sense. 
In the following examples the word 
used is, except where an alternative 
is shown, tin; only one of the three 
consistent with modern usage :— 
That is a falsehood ; i'oa told a 
falsehood ; He was comheted of false¬ 
hood \ Truth would be suppressed 


together with falsehood ; Truth exag¬ 
gerated may become falsehood ; The 
falseness, or falsity, of this conclusion 
is obvious ; A falseness that ex'cn his 
plausibility could not quite conceaL 

False quantity. The phrase 
should be banished from the dis¬ 
cussion of how to i)ronouuce English 
words. The use of it betrays the 
u.ser’s ignorance that staiulard Eng¬ 
lish teems with what are in one sense 
or another false quantities. Its 
im{>]ication is that, with some limi¬ 
tations or other, the sound of vowels 
in English words derived from Greek 
& Latin is tiecided by the sound in 
the words from which they come ; 
but these limitations arc so variously 
conceived, when their existence is 
not ignored, that mere mention of 
false quantity is valueless. Take 
a score of words about the pro¬ 
nunciation of which opinions differ, 
& on which classical quantities 
might be expected to throw light; 
the classical quantities are marked 
where they matter, & accents are 
added when acceptance of the class¬ 
ical quantity would naturally result 
in a particular stress t- —amenity, 
apparent, c&ni'ne, cine'ma, com- 
niu'nal, deficit, doetri'nal, gla'didlus, 
Idyl,inter'nCeine,patriot, pro'tago'n- 
ist, ration, sali'vary, Salonl'ca, sema¬ 
phore, simian, Socrates, tribunal, 
vcrti'go. It will be clear from this 
list that the following of classical 
quantity may oper;ite singly or 
doubtV, i.e. on the sound of a vowel 
only, or through it on the word’s 
balance, & that the secondary is 
much more noticeable than the 
primary effect ; the difference be¬ 
tween pit riot & patriot, apparent & 
appirent, is slight, but that between 
doetri'nal & do'ctrinal, vcrti'go & 
ver'tigo, pro'tago'nist A proli'gon- 
ist, is very great. How little weight 
is to be attached to classical ejuan- 
tily as an argument merely for ono 
vowel sound against another will b 0 
plain from another score of ex¬ 
amples, some of them actual Latin 
words, in which the unquestioned 
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pronuncifition is a false quantity :— 
figctit, alien, b6na fide, comic, cor¬ 
roborate, decent, echo, etliies, et 
cetera, fastidious, IdSa, jocosity (& 
all in -osity), military, minor, miti¬ 
gate, bdour, pathetic (& most in 
•etic), Ginilo, solitary, variety (& all 
in -iety). It is useless to call out 
‘ false quantity * to Gotneono who 
says ration or Idyl or tribu'nat or 
ainfnity when he can answer you 
with igent, fastidious, minor, or 
eclu). Tile simple fact is that in 
<letermining the tpiality of a ^'ow'cl 
sound in English classical quantity 
is of no value whatever ; to flout 


usage & say Socrates is the merest 
pedantry. 

With reganl to its secondary efTcct, 
as an intlnciKe in s('tc<’ting the 
syllable in iMiglish words that shall 
bear tlie stress, classical quantity is 
not so negligible. A \'ariation of 

a much more marked 
tiling tlian a vowel dilfereiui', the 
noii-lalmist ,s attention is arrested 
uh(*n a neighbour wlioni lie eri'flits 
with superior knowledge sju'ings 
<loetri'nal uium him, doi-lri'ii?il 
gets its elianee. Whether doetrj'nal 
is right is aiiotlier cmestion ; the 
KUperior-knowh’dged one knows that 
f/or/rma has a long i ; but has lie 
satisfied liitnsell that a long i, not in 
doctnun luit in doctThutlh, i.e, with 
no stress on it, iias any rig]it to 
affect tlic stress of docirtuul t Or 
again, lias the (iti'eian who knows 
kiiu nia Ar ohjci’ts to r'Tnenia re¬ 
fit (ltd that (ificnui dot's not repre¬ 
sent itself, hut is ashortt'dino 

of ci'ttcituj'ifiiirdplt, whieli again has 
passed thrmigli Ereiieh A- indeed 
been there ‘ asst'inhied ’ on its way 
from Creek to English ? if Ik- hath 
he Would [uohalily have held his 
poaee. In inaiiy words, such as 
('amne salim\ vertigo, Hie latinist’s 
irst^ Ihoiight.s (kmil'n, .s«irn, ver- 
■ iml iK'f'd mod I firnt ion oo 

los own [*art as dnclrt’inil .V chic'nid 
'h>: hut he has si ill to reckon with 
he leees.sn e-aeeetit leTi<lem'y, which 
lias as good a right to a voice in the 
'natter as his erudition, it will fi<Ti,t 


hard & perhaps victoriously for 
ka'iiin, sTi'lIn, &, vcr'tlgo. 

After all deductions, however, a 
small province is left in which the 
fajse-quantity prineiple may fairly 
reign ; if cictualis is pronounced 
klimri'tls, enema ine'mu, <fc gladiolus 
glAdlolfis, wliat lias lieen done is 
this: in ttrcck & Latin words 
adopted without modification, a 
syllable that in the original is 
neither long in quantify nor stressed 
has been matle the stressed syllable 
in English ; they should be klehiuitlt!, 
C'ninift, & gl:\hlyoh/s (with indul¬ 
gence to gladiolus on tlie analogy 
of I’oric/y). But on such rlisputes as 
those between protitgonist it pro'- 
tago'nist, cb'inmuiial it eomnuTnal, 
i nterne cine & inter iiecine, sh'livarv 
it sali'vary, mii'rital it niari'tai, 
eer'vleal & cervical, fi'iitliropoid it 
anthro [loirl, its decision is not final ; 
it is not judge, but a mere party to 
the suit. Let the scliolar plead his 
ease ; but since the ailment that he 
long insisted on our calling ftngi'na 
pectoris was discovered to he A'ligina 
after all, his p!ea<liiigs arc suspect. 


False scent. Tlie laying of false 
scent, i.e., th(‘ causing of u reader to 
suppose tliat a sentence or part of 
one is taking a certain course, which 
he afterwards finds to his confusion 
that it docs not tak'c, is an obvious 
folly-^ so obvious that no-one com¬ 
mits it wittingly cxeeiit when sur¬ 
prise is designed to amuse. But 
wnters arc apt to forget that, if the 
false seent is there, it is no excuse 
to.say they did not intend to lay it; 
it is their business to .sec that it is 
not there, A- Uhs requires more care 
than iiiigiit be supfiosral. The 
read(‘r eonie.s to a sentence not 
knowing what it is going to contain ; 
the Writer knows ; consequently 
what seems to the latter, owing to 
his private information, to bear 
nnquest ioiiab! y one sense & no 
oilier iriuy presi'til to the former, 
With his open mind, i-itlu'r a choice 
nt meanings or even a different one 
only. Nor has the writer even the 
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satisfaction of calling his reader a 
fool for misunderstanding him, since 
he seldom hears of it; it is the 
reader who calls the writer a fool 

for not being able to express him¬ 
self. 

The possibilities of false scent are 
too miscellaneous to be exhaustively 
tabulated ; tlie image of the reader 
with the open mind, ready to seize 
every chance of going wrong, should 
be always present to the inexperi¬ 
enced writer. A few examples, how¬ 
ever, may suggest certain construc¬ 
tions in which special care is neces¬ 
sary :— It was only after Mr Buck- 
master, Lord WodehoHse, cfc Mr 
Freake, finding that they locre unable 
to go, that the England team as no;o 
constituted, but with Major Hunter 
m the place of Captain Cheape, was 
decided on. Tlie writer knew that 
after was to be a preposition govern¬ 
ing Mr B. &c. finding ; but the 
reader takes it for a conjunction 
with a verb yet to come, & is angry 
at having 'to reconsider. Such 
things happen with the Fused 
PAUTicii'LE./Four years, the years 
that followed her marriage, suffice 
Lady Younghusband for her some- 
ivhat elaborate study, ‘ Marie An¬ 
toinette : Her Early Youth, 1770- 
1774 ’ {Macmillan tb Co., 10s. net). 
The reader does n<jt dream of jump¬ 
ing over Lady Y. to get at the owner 
of her (inarnage) till 1770-1774 at 
the end throws a new light on the 
f(jur years. See Pronouns for more 
such false scent./T/ic official an¬ 
nouncement at Borne that the Ottoman 
Government, heving failed to meet 
Italy's demands, Italy d* Turkey 
were i/i a slate of war from 2M 
yesterday afternoon, u-ns promptly 
folloxci’d by haslililies. The punctua¬ 
tion (see Ansoi.U’j j'; construction) 
delude.s us into ex peeling a verb for 
the Ottoman 6'werrnmen/, instead of 
which eoines a new subject./TAc 
influences of that age, his 0}>en, kind, 
susceptible nature, to say 7iothing of 
his highly untoiuard situation, made 
it more than usually difficult for him 
to cast aside or rightly subordinate. 


Only the end of the sentence rcv^eals 
that w’c were wrong in guessing the 
influences & his nature to be parts 
of a compound subject. 

falsetto. PI. -OS; see -o(i:)s 6. 
falsify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 6. 

fanatic. Pronounce ftinh'tlk. The 
word tends to lose its fully adjec¬ 
tival use. We sav I call a man 
fanatical (or a /., but not simply /.) 
who . . . See *ic(al). 

fancy, vb. For inne.xions sec 
Verbs in -ie &v., 0. 
fandango. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s o. 
fanfare. It is perhaps better to 
pronounce the noun as a French 
WORD, since neither noun nor verb 
has become familiar English ; but 
the verb, if used, can hardly be 
treated as foreign, & should be 
fiiufar', fanfaronade, however, is 
common enough to be fully angli¬ 
cized (finfilronakl). 

fantasia, falintuhze'ali, fiiiitah'zln 
—OKD, Tlie first is tlie Italian 
pronunciation, advisaljle at least for 
tlie technical musical term. In 
transferred senses the second is no 
doubt commoner, but perha[)s due 
to ignorance rather than to choice, 
fantasy, phantasy. ' In modern 
use/, (k p., in spite of tlicir identity 
in sound in ultimate etymology, 
lend to be ajipreheiuled as separate 
words, the predominant sense of the 
former being caprice, whim, fanci¬ 
ful invention ”, while tliat of the 
latter is “imagination, visionary 
notion ” ’~OEU, 

fantoccini. Pronounce f.'intoehe'iii. 
faquir. Sec fakir, 
far. 1. Fartht'r}{furihcr. ‘2. (.So) /. 
from. Ij. F.-flung. 4. /f.v & so /. as. 
5. iS'o /. as)(so f. that. 

1. For /«rf/(('r)(/«r//H’r, see FARTHER. 

2. {So) f. from. So far from ' run¬ 
ning ’ the ('oncilialion Bill, the 
SujjrugetU ’s only reluctantly consented 
to it. 'I'his idiom i.s a curious, but 
established, mixture between Far 
from running it they consented to it 
reluctantly & They were so far from 
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runtiiii'' it that tlicy consented to it 
reluctantly. It is always open, 
iiowcvcr to those who dislike illogi- 
<aiity to drop the so in the short 
form—Far from running it they 
consented to it reluctantly. lint it 
is waste la hour to tilt against 
STI' It n V IN OKKKN.S 1BLKS. 

3. Far-flung. The J.-f. hattk-line, 

our empire, Ac. The present 

emotional value of this as a Voouii- 
\V0Rn is reckoned so high as often 
to outweigh sii< h trilling matters as 
approi)riatcness i—Set against all its 
(the war’s] buTtlfn oj sorrtno <f; 
suffering <i- uuistc that millions of men 
from lands have been taught to 
knoio each other belter. The lands are 
distant; they arc not far-Hung; 
hut what matter? is a sigmd 

that our blood is to he stirrt'd ; & 
so it is, if we do not stop to tliirik./ 
Ilf js alrradif popular, arn in the 
remofest parts of thiseonslitueuetj. 

4. . (5 A .so f. (IS. yl.s or .so /. as .r 
cannot he used as short for as far 
<ts X or .so far as concents ; 
in the following examples eomrrns, 
rrgorf/.s, is coueerned, goes, A:c.! 
should have been inserted where 
omission is indieatetl :—.Is far as 
grtiing the moneif he ashed for \ 
Mr Chufchill had little diffienliij./'I'he 
result TtY/s that the men pracficalltf 
met xiith a defeat so far asAohtain- 
VIg a definite pledge in regard to 
their demands./There is no ease for 
the deeision of the Laxv i^ords, so far 
as A ' Farliamentarif representation ’ 
being a recognized'method bt/ xvhkh 
onions could fulfil iheir legal funriion 
of ■ regulating the relations henveen 
ma^ter.s <f- :airhmcn '.rTheif seem (o 
treat the Chaueellor of the F'.rcheijucr's 
Jfodgel proimsals as something xv/iieh 
the moment (hep arc made ought to be 
eon St lie red as unidte ruble in ant, 
tespeef, at alt nrnls .so far as A what 
(S proposal hij xeap of ta rat ion. 

As or .so far as, regarded as a eotn- 
j''>iind preposition, is followed nri- 
nan y by a word of place (u’c;f( us 
{ ^orh)- seemidarilv it may 
a mmu (winch mav he aii 
'aUnitive or gerund) that expresses 


, a limit of advance or progress {He 
knoxvs algebra as far as quadratics ; 
I have gone so far as to collect, or so far 
as collecting, siatistic.s), lJut when 
the purpo.se is to say not how far 
ail action proceeds, hut within what 
limits a statement is to be applied, 
as ill all the examples at the begin¬ 
ning of tills section, as & so far as 
are not prepositions, hut eoiijunc¬ 
tions requiring a verb. The geiiesi.s 
ol the misuse may he gucs.sed at 
thus : 1 have gone as far as coUecling 

St (d is tics (n g 1 1 1). As fur as collect i ug 
statistics pou have mp leave to proceed 
(eorreet, liut unnatural order), 
far as collecting he is com¬ 

petent enough (ef. knoxvs algebra as 
far as quftdratics ; defensible, hut 
belter insert goes; the Churchill 
sentence ((noted is just below this 
h \cl), jis far as coltechng sliitistics, 
onlp industrp is ncccssarp (impos¬ 
sible). 

5. So far as)(so far that. Ilis 
efforts xvere .so far succes.sful (a) as 
Ihetj reduced, or (t) a,? to reduce, or 
(c) that (hep reduced, the jtercefitaoe of 
deaths. 'I'he b tVr c forms niearrthe 
same, & their interpretation is not 
in doubt: he red need the per- 
(’^•ntage, & liad that success. The 
ineaiiing of ^ different : if you 
want to know whether A- how far he 
sneeeeded. (ind out whether A how 
ar lie red need the pereentage ; per¬ 
haps he did iKt reduee it. A therc- 
ore failed. Rut tlie a form is not 
iiimaiuentlv^ used wrongly instead 
oI boy e :~The p nr ions appeal made 
bp M. Deleasse xcas so far successful 
(IS (he 'T.yar himself sent orders to 
toinplp (read that for as ; the s('nding 
nt orders clearly took [ilaee, A such 
sending is not a variable by the 

((gree of which success could be 
measured). 

farce. See Tkciinicak tkkms, A 

t’OMKDV. 

farceur. Sec Fuknc'h wouds. 
faro, l^rononiice f;Tr'o, 
farouche. Ihe ineantng, simply 
MI len-inannered frmn shyness {che- 
t /., cheval (pii craint la prikence dt 
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Fhomme —Littr^), is obscured by 
association (‘ the connexion is un¬ 
tenable ’—OED) vfith ferocious ; see 
True & false etymology, 

farrow, litter. F. is used of swine 
only, I, of any quadruped producing 
several young at a birth, 
farther, further. The history of 
the two words appears to be that 
further is a comparative of fore & 
should, if it were to be held to its 
etymology, mean more advanced, & 
that farther is a newer variant of 
further, no more connected ivith far 
than further is, but affected in its 
form by the fact that further, hjxving 
come to be used instead of the 
obsolete comparative of far (farrer), 
seemed to need a respelling that 
should assimilate it to far. This is 
intended for a popular but roughly 
correct summary of the OED’s 
etymological account. As to the 
present use of tlie two forms, the 
OED says :—‘ In standard English 
the form farther is usually preferred 
where the word is intended to be 
the comparative of far, while further 
is used %vhere tlie notion of far is 
altogether absent; there is a large 
intermediate class of instances in 
which the choice between the two 
forms is arbitrary 
This seems to be too strong a state¬ 
ment, or a statement of what might 
be a useful differentiation rather 
than of one actually developed or 
even developing. The fact is surely 
that hardly anyone uses the two 
words for different occasions ; most 
p(?ople prefer one or the other for 
all purposes, & the preference of the 
majority is for further ; the most 
that should be said is perhaps that 
farther is not common except where 
distance is in question. The three 
pairs of quotations following are 
selected for comparison from the 
OED stores. 

1. Comparative of far :—If you can 
bear your load no farther, say so .— 
Ht Martineau. Jt ivas not thought 
safe for the ships to proceed further in 
the darkness. —Macaulay. 


2. No notion of far :—Down he sat 
without farther bidding. —Dickens. 1 
now proceed to some further instances. 
—De Morgan. 

3. Intermediate:— Punishment can¬ 
not act any farther than in as far 
as the idea of it is present in the 
mind.—Bentham. Men xvho pretend 
to believe no further than they can 
see. —Berkeley. 

On the whole, though differentia¬ 
tions arc good in themselves, it is 
less likely that one will be estab¬ 
lished for farther & further than that 
the latter will become universal. In 
the verb, further is very much more 
common. 

fascinate makes ^nablc, -tor ; see 

-ABLE I, -OR. 

fascine. Pronounce fase'n. 
fascist &c. The Italian words— 
fascista pi. -ti, foscisnio —arc pro¬ 
nounced (roughly) falisiiO'stall -tc, 
-e'smo. In English they should be 
fashi'st<7,-te,-I'znio, or else anglicized 
to fascist ])1. -s, -ism. ]>ronounecci 
fa'si*. Wbelher this full atigliciza- 
tion of the words is worth while 
cannot be decided till wc know 
whether the things arc to be tem¬ 
porary or permanent in England. 

fasten. Pronounce fall'sn ; see 
PitONL'xciATiox, Silent t. 
fasti. Pronounce fi'sti. 
fatalism)(determinism. Tbc pliilo- 
su]>hicul distinction between the 
words cannot here be more than 
roughly suggested, & is itself more 
or less arbitrary. F. says : Every 
event is pre-ord;uned ; ;sn)u cannot 
act as you will, but only in the jjrc- 
ordained way. D. says : You can 
act (barring ohstach's) as you ^vill ; 
l>ut then you cannot will as you will ; 
your will is determined by a com[)lex 
of antecedents tbc interaction of 
whi< h makes you unable to choose 
any but the one course. That is. 
/. assumes an external power decree¬ 
ing irresistilily every ev'cnt from the 
greatest to the least, while d, 
assumes the dependence of all things, 
including the wills of living beings, 
upon sequences of cause & effect 
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that ivotihJ he ascertainable if we 
were omniscient. The differcix’e 
between the two views as practical 
guides to life is not great ; <mc 
assures us that what is to he will he, 
the other that whatever is cannot 
but he j eitlicr assurance relieves 
us of resi)onsit>i|ity ; but those arc 
called detcrininists who decline to 
make assin opt ions (involving the 
ancient notion of Kate) about an 
external directing will. 

Such, very rmiglily, is the difference 
between the two theories ; hut tlie 
popular distinction today is not 
between the names of two con¬ 
trasted theories, hut between the 
name of an ah.',tract [)lvil<)sophy &, 
that of a practical rule of life, j) is 
the merely itttelleetual opinion that 
the deternunist or fatalist acmiint 
ot all tfiat happens is true ; /. is the 
frame of mind that <iisi)oscs one at 
once to ahandon tlie liope of in¬ 
fluencing events A- to repudiate 
resjKuisihihty for one’s actions- d 
is regarded as a philosophy, A /. as 
I<ll t l] * 

fateful. If ill iite Irish (uicstion 
ichtch has brni fateful in so mam] 
(■^overuaunts, prm'e one of the c.rphh 
JUT /orerv u ill drive (he 

r (Hllilto)i as,,Oder '/ KorrecI to fatal 
.NoVK[.TV-Ht|NriN-(;, flie d,.s,re to 
avoid so trite a word a.s fatal is 
res[)oiisible lor manv fatefuls ■ ’ ef 

There was a r^a.so,; 
good enough for inventin<T fatefitl 
m the restriction of the older/o/«i 
o a had sense ,■ f,peful ,,,,,,,1 
htg with happy (ate as well as with 
'"‘happy. Ih.t to use fateful, as in 
ta( (piolatitm, wlierewould do 
as well rs to re non nee the advanta-ro 
gained fiy its invention, A to saeri- 
h(.e the interests of the langua-e to 
>nes <)wn inoitientary desire for a 
gtM'gaw. See I’Atas A sn-.\iuvs. 

father, vh. in the sen.se (ix the 
f'aternity oj, hdhnv.-d „nly liv on 
*1*^ fatlier or anthor. ’ //,. 
i"// Had the First Sea 


_ FAVO(U)R 

hard repudiated (he. idea, which the 
advocates of compuhoT}/ seance hceve 
attempted to f. on to him, that . . 
Impo.s.sihic English j see Cast-iron 

IDIOM. 

fathom. Six Ae. fathom, rather 
than fathoms ; see Cui.lkctives 3 , 
fat(ten). Sec -km vi'jiBS. 
fault. I am at f. = I am puzzled ; 
I am in /.= ! am to hlariie. See 
Cast-iron idiom. Mr (Puhlisherl 
recently published a worlc entitled 
[Fifty Years of Golf : My Memories, 
./ ^indra I\.iricaldy Mr Horace 

Hutchinson published in 1019, thron 
.1/c.Mrs Ne-wncs, a work cniitfed 
I'tfly Icnr.s of Golf \ Mr [l>ub- 
lislicrj, therefore, is at fault, he 

expresses his regret that the mistake 

has been 7nade, 

faun, satyr, yahoo. The first two 
arc the Latin A tlie Greek name for 
woodland creatures, lialf beast & 
lalf man in form, half beast A half 
go.l in nature. Horse's tail A cars, 
plats tad A horn.s, goat's ears A 
tail A legs, budding horns, are 
various symbols marking not the 
[iilhacneo iietwceii the two, but that 
between either of them A man. 

1 he faun is now- regarded rather as 
iho ly|)c of unsophisticated A the 
satyr of unpurtlied man; the first 
IS man still in intimate communion 
\ith Nature, the second is man .still 

S. has 

j ioi}.i)>l\ had Its implications fixed 
H as.sot 1 ,itjon with yahoo, the type 
"t man at liis most despicable, 'for 
«lii(h see Gulliver Pt IV ; /. has not 
t hy this, 

fauna, flora, arc singular nouns 
iistd a.s collectives, not plurals like 

Iheir plurals, rarely 
ma-deil, are faunas A floras, or 

/mimic A florae. They are Latin 
pHlde.ss name.s made t'o stand for 
ihe re;, „i of aninials, of flowers, 
^-^pKially as repre.seiited in any 
given district, 

fauteuil, faux pas. .Sec Kuench 

'vono.s. 

fa\o(u)r. Keep the -n- ; hut see 

■DUU tV -OR. 
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lay. See fairy 2. 
feasible. With those who feel that 
the use of an ordinary word for an 
ordinary notion does not do justice 
to their vocabulary or sulFicicntly 
exhibit their cultivation (see Work¬ 
ing & STYLISH words), /. is now a 
prime favourite. Its proper sense is 
‘ capable of being done, accom¬ 
plished, or carried out ’ (OED). 
Tiiat is, it means the same as 
possible in one of the latter’s senses, 
& its true function is to be used 
instead of possible where that might 
be ambiguous. A thu7id€rslorm is 
possible (but not /,). Irrigation is 
possible (or, indilTcrently, /.). A 
counter-revolution is possible; i,e. 
(a) one may for all wc know liappen, 
or (£») wc can if we choose bring one 
about ; but, if b is the meaning, 
/. is better than possible because it 
cannot properly bear sense a & 
therefore obviates ambiguity. 

The wrong use of/. is that in which, 
by Slifsiiod extension, it is al¬ 
lowed to have also the other sense 
of possible, A tliat of probable. Tins 
is described by the OKD as ‘ hardly 
a justifiable sense etymologically, 
& . . . recognized by no dictionary 
It is however becoming very com¬ 
mon ; in all the quotations, it will 
be seen that tlie natural word would 
be cither probable or possible, one of 

which should have been chosen ;_ 

Continuing, Mr Wood said : ‘ f think 
it is very f. that the strike may be 
brought to an end this week, cfe it is 
a significant coincidence that . . 
Wi7«e.s,<i said it was (juite f. that )/ he 
had had night binoculars he would 
have seen the iceberg earlier./We 
ourselves believe that this is ike most 
f. explanation of the tradition./This 
would appear to offer a f. explanation 
of the scaffold puzzle./The reason given 
for the refusal xvas quite different t& 
more f./It is f. that the airship was 
struck by lightning d; totally destroyed. 

feast. For * f. of reason ’ sec Hack¬ 
neyed PHRASES. 

feature, vb. The use of this in 
cinema aiinounceincnts instead of 


represent or exhibit is perhaps from 
America ; at any rate, while Rritisli 
dictionaries give no meanings that 
support it, the American ' Standard ’ 
gives as normal ' The newsjiapcrs 
feature aviation Wherever it 
comes from, it is to be feared that 
from the cinema bills it will make 
its way into popular use, which 
would be a pity. (Ves! l»2t: Hoys' 
school college outfits, men's foot¬ 
wear <fc undcr-gannents, as well as 
. . arc also featured.) 

fecund. The OED gives precedence 
to fC'- over fe'-. 

federate makes -ruble, -tor ; see 
-ADLE 1, -on. 

federation, confederation, confeder¬ 
acy. Writing in 1018, one may say 
that the Entente Powers are’ now 
a confederacy, that tlic proposed 
League of Nations would be a con¬ 
federation, & that if that were 
further developed into a United 
States of Eurn[>c, that would be a 
federation. Tlie following cNtracts 
from the OED bear this out;— 
Confederacy now usually implies 
a looser or more temporary associa¬ 
tion than confederation, which is 
applied to a union of States organ¬ 
ized on an intentionally permanent 
basis.’/' In modern political use, 
confederalio7i is usually limitetl to 
a permanent union of sovereign 
States for (‘oinrnon action in relation 
to externals . . . The UnittMl States of 
America are coiniiiorily described 
as a Co}>fcdcr(ilion (or confederacy) 
from 1777 to 1789 ; but from 1789 
their closer union has been con¬ 
sidered a “ federation ” or federal 
republic.’/[On federation] ‘ Now 
cliicdy spec, the formation of a 
political unity out of a number of 
separate Stales, so that each retains 
the management of its internal 
affairs 

fee, n. For synonymy sec tax. 
fee, vb. The past & p.p. are best 
written fee'd ; see -ed ’i>. 
feint, atlj. See faint. 
feldspar, not felspar. The first part 
is (jcrruan Feld Held, not Feb rock. 
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leliclde. A PpjANTic*nuMOun word, 
felicitate. See Formal won us. 
fellah. PI. fellaheen now more 
usual than fellahx. 

felloe, felly. * In England the 
forms seem t<) he e(|ually in good 
use (OELi, M liicli pronounces each 
as it is sfK'lt), Perliajts the j)revail- 
ing usage is to spoil -oc, tV sav f 61 l. 

V 

fellow A' liyphcns. See IIypiiens 
for the principles tiiat slioiihl decide 
hot ween e.g./d/ore Juan, fclhwman, 
& ff lloiVHtdn^ liowevrr, is 

far from oliserving tiiosc princinles 
/- : they would reqlnre that 
J. 7/t(in, if i/Kii) is to hear tlie accent 
•ns it does, should he written eitlier 
/. man or/flloicmfin, A- that if/.-mrm 

^*^^^ ** should he aceonte<l on 
fcllozv only ; hut f,-man is almost 
umyersiil. All the cumhinations of 
/. with a noun (exceid for 

which see lielow) won hi he best 
written as two separate words 
without hyphen. tV Ihcv all are 
Koruettines so written ; hut owim» 
to the mistaken notion that wonls 
olten used in juxtaposilinn must he 
h\plieued even though their ai'eent 
remains that which is [uoper to them 
when nnhypliLMied. the more familiar 

coinlimations are so oCieii seen with 
tti(' iiyphen that they now look 
*^l‘^'|'*''Iii()iicd without it. 
'.-/V(/f/ig. v\hic!i is more of a true 
‘'"'tiponud than the rest f/. not heine 
allot her name fnr /er//ag. as it is fo^ 

.voWmr), would he better 

Ins 'od lliis also 

h.is Usiiaily the livplien. 

A phrase „r i,r„ ,„av he eiven 

|.l.ras.:s : sc.;„hle 

hec' mse A''.' Pl'i'iNr.); Ihese, 

."■lively ,I,:,I the f 

' > ■iK-n iw.uhl |„, , 

;;!■ y "p'l .he Ihst of ,|,e 

■s,:mvi„r ‘ ■ ''"■I"': '"•'!! *'■'/>. '■'"h 

iilii "Iiiiii) of seemiii" 

h "sh,,,„e,l ^ 

h UM /(7/(ne,s7i(yi 


f,-feeltt}g as two separate words ; 
& no-one need shrink from writing 
so any of those in which a hyphen is 
not here inserted or any still less 
familiar combination ; hut where 
a hyphen is inserted, it is usual 
/. author, /, CViri.stmrf, f,-citizen, /,- 
cnmjnoncr, f.-countri/man, f. crafts¬ 
man, f.-rreature, f. 'executor, f.-feel- 
ing or felloxifeelinQ, f. heir, f. lodger, 
j.-rnan, f. passenger, fellmvship, f. 
sinner, f,.soldier, f. subject, f, sufferer, 
/. trai'cUcr, j. icorher. 

felo(-)de(-)se. Pronounce felodise'; 
it is better written as three words 
without hyphens except when used 
attnhutively as in such felo-de-se 
conduct ; pi. {ran') fclones dc se or 
(wrongly) felos dc sc or (eolloq.) 
felo-de-scs. 

felspar. See felusiwu. 
female, feminine, womanly. Tlie 
niruitinit*!!tni difference between /c- 
male & feminine is tliat the lirst is 
WKh'r, referring things to the sex. 
in man or not, while the other is 
iiMided to the human part of tlie sex. 
ihis would leave it indifferent in 
I'liiny contexts which word should 
R Used ; ,v- yet ,j]j (hat, 

even m such contexts, nearlv always 
one A not the otlii'r is idiomatic; 
/emo/e ruler A- eooh, hut feminine 
rnlc A coohenj ; female attire, child- 
rtn, organs, hut fcndfnnc gender, 
cunositif, arguments ; A female A 
Jrminine edneation mean different 
Ibings. It is clearly not true that 
ts always to he preferred 
when the reference is to liuinan 
lemales only, since fetnale attire, 
Jemafesen'ant, are better than/('/«iu- 
ine attire A* senuint. 

A female is. shortly [lut, a slic, or, 
put moie at lengtii, a womati-or- 

girl-or-(‘ow-or-hen-or.the-like. The 

iiumv use is the original ; hut, like 
‘I nouiis, tlie ^vord can bo used 
;ittrihutively, A tlirough the attri- 
m i\e unc tliis noun has passed into 
<iu adjcetjye. 'I he h'niale sex is the 
X o| \\hieh all riu'inhers are slies ; 
lilt IS tlie attrihufivt' use j passing 
to, or rather towards, tlie full adjec- 
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tivsl usc^ wc say sO'&*so is female, 
meaning that it is of or for the 
female sex. Beyond that point as 
an adjective female has not gone ; 
feminine, on the other hand, is not 
a noun that has gone part way to 
complete adjectivehood ; it has been 
an adjective all its life, & means not 
nierely of or for women, but of the 
kind that cliaractcrizes or may be 
expected from or is associated with 
women. That is, there are two 
factors in choosing between f€ 7 nale 
& feminine, (a) that of the difference 
between all sex & human SeXj & 
(b) that of the difference between the 
noun-adjective the true adjective. 
The result is this: when the in¬ 
formation wanted is the answer to 
the question Of (or for) which sex ?, 
use female, provided that the con¬ 
text sufliciently indicates the limita¬ 
tion to humankind ; w’hen the ques¬ 
tion is Of what sort ?, use feminine. 
So we get female ruler, cook, com¬ 
panion, Paul Prtj, Init feminine rule, 
cookery, companionship, curiosity ; 
female attire, organs, children, ser¬ 
vants, scrrws ; the female ward of 
a prison ; female education is the 
education prov'ided for (of course, 
human) females, while feminine 
education is that which tends to 
cultivate the qualities characteristic 
of women. Feminine is the epithet 
for beauty, features, arguments, 
pursuits, sympathy, weakness, spite] 
^ ^he Iilce* f'hc feminine gentler is 
the one that inehnies nouns resem¬ 
bling women’s names ; a man may 
be caUed feminine, but not female, 
if he is like women. For female or 
feminine rhyme &e., see male 2. 

Womanly is used only to describe 
qualities peculiar to (a) good women 
as opposed to men {w. compassion, 
sympathy, intuition, &c.) or (b) 
develope<l women as opposed to girls 
(lo. beauty, figure, experience). 

(emale)(woman. F, in its noun 
use is sometimes convenient as a 
Word that includes girls as well as 
women, & sometimes as including 
non-human as well as liutnan f. 
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creatures. Where such inclusion is 
not specially desired, to call a woman 
a female is exactly as impolite as to 
call a lady a wonian, without any 
of the sentimental implications that 
often make leonmn preferable to 
lady ; it is reasonably resented. It 
is not reasonable to extend this 
resentment to the adjective use of 
female \ but it is the mistaken 
extension that probably accounts 
for the apparent avoidance of the 
natural phrase/, suffrage A: the use 
of the clumsy tcoman suffrage in¬ 
stead. As with /. education (for 
which see tlic [)rcvious article), /. 
suffrage is the short for the suflrage 
of (of course, human) f. creatures, 
i.e. women. It is to be hoped that 
when tlie way the women arc going 
to vote conies, as it now' will, to be 
a common theme of discussion, it 
will be called the female vote & not 
the woman vote, just as its counter¬ 
part will certainly be the male vote 
& not the man vote ; to turn woman 
into an adjective with female ready 
made is mere perversity. 

Feminine designations. This 

article is intended as a counter- 
protest. The authoress, poetess, & 
paintress, & sometimes the patron¬ 
ess & the inspectress, lake exception 
to the indication of sex in tlicse 
designations. They regard the dis¬ 
tinction as derogatory to them as 
implying inequality between the 
sexes ; an author is an author, that 
is all that concerns any rentier, & it 
is impertinent curiosity to want to 
know whether the author is male or 
female. 

These ladies neither are nor pretend 
to be making their objection in the 
interests of the language or of people 
in general ; tliey object in their own 
interests only ; this they are entitled 
to do, but still it is lower ground, & 
general convenicnee & the needs of 
the King’s English, if these arc 
against them, must be reckoned of 
more importance than their sec¬ 
tional claims. Are these against 
them ? Undoubtedly. First, any 
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word that does the work of two or 
more by packing several notions 
into one is a gain (the more civilized 
a language the more such words it 
possesses), if certain conditions arc 
observed : it must not be cumber- 
Bome ; it should for choice be cor¬ 
rectly formed ; & it must express 
a compound notion that is familiar 
enougli to need a name. 

Secondly, with the coming exten¬ 
sion of women’s vocations, feminines 
for voeation-wonls arc a special 
need of the future ; cvaTyonc knows 
the ine{)iiveuienee of being uncertain 
whetlier a doctor is a man or a 
woman; hesitation in estaltlisliing 
the word f/or/re.vs is amaziiirF in 
a ]ieople regmded as nothing iFnot 
f)raetical, bar from needing to re¬ 
duce the numb('r of our se\Fwords, 
"e should {io W(‘ll to indulge* in real 
ueologistiis sm li as iffirhcrcss, 
fvv, tV (lanccrcs-s, tin* want of which 
<ifives us to canlalficc. f/u;rsrn,sr, A- 
thc bla* ; atilhorcss A: poetess’ it 
pniittrcss are not iieoIt>gisins. 

Ihit ale not the oh]{‘<'|of';, besides 
putting their own interests above 
fhnse of tile publu*, acliiallv mis- 
juilging (heir i»wn V Their ^iew is 
that the female aullior is to raise 
herself to the level of tlx* male 
aiitfior liy assert jiil; ii<M' ri^lit to |iis 
name ; but inhere is ane profession 
in whieli ijiore than in otlu'rs tlx* 
"Oman is the man's ef|uai it is 
«H tiiig , i', tIx' actress is Mot known 
to resent tlie indieation of her sex ; 
the proof of real ecpialitv will lx* not 
the iKiiiishmenl of au'thoress as a 
degrading tide, i|,s estabhsh- 

inctil on a level with author. Nor 
alter all, dot‘s an authoress a doe-’ 
tress, a lioness, a votaress, a pro¬ 
phetess. or ;i .h wess, eea.se to be an 
doctor, a lion, a votaiv. 
a prop xU, oi ;i .Ic^v, because six* 
emls m -m- ; she should call herself 
Mill more allow ns wittiout pro^ 

1 fic r!* ‘’niumoji or 

title according ti) the 
< «|Uiremeiils ol the oi-easitm ; but 
Merge h!ii,t the authoress wouhi Ibeii 
as imndi more l're<|uent than 


G’. E. the author as the prophetess 
Deborah than the prophet D. 

It may perhaps aid consideration 
of the subject if short selections arc 
given, A, of established fciniiiine 
titles, B, of recent or impugned ones, 
A-, of words unfortunate)V not 
provided with feminines. 

A 

Abliess, actress, administratrix, 

adult ress,advcnturcs.s,ambassadress! 

(Iccit oiK'ss j (ItU'liirss, I K'liu II t rcss j 
executrix, giantess, goddess, gover¬ 
ness, horsewoman, lio.sfess, buiitress 
Jewess, lioness, mother, murderess! 
priestess, princess, procuress, prophe¬ 
tess, rpiakercss, ([ueeu, sheplierdcss, 
songstress, sorceress, stewardess, vo¬ 
taress, waitress, wardre.ss. 

n 

Autliorcss, chairwoman, conduc¬ 
tress, directress, doetress, d rang lit s- 
uoiuaii, c'ditress, iusjicctress, jurv- 
woman, manageress, paintress, pa- 
troiiess, poetess, policewoman, pro¬ 
tect res.s, tailorcss. 


C 

Arti.st,aurist,elerk,conl:,counciilor, 

< \ t ust, IrrturtT, mart vr, mo- 

tonst, oc-iilist, palmist, president 
l>h[Ml. singer, teacher, lypiit. 

^irli.st. ill li.st illustrates well tlie 
need of feminines, since ignorant 
writers are often guilt v of artists tO 
artistes, meaning male & female 
perlormers. 


Icmmineness, feminism, Ac, The 
words on rei'ord in the OEl) arc: 
Jcnuiuirp, feutitialitif, Jnnineitif, /c- 
ai>au if If. Jeiniailitif, Jeiniuiiieness, 
J( iiiitiinisin. fnniuiniti/, fentiiiism, 
fi tin at t If. ()f j feininaeif, fettiiu' 
mcitif, it Jeiiiitiilitp^ may 
|>ut out t)f ('ourt as mere failed 




a- W///, mnaiTi as romjxiitors 
or (ho siaiso ot wonKufs nature & 
ijualiiics, none of thorn pcrcTntibly 
ojrfrrrntiatLal in int'anin^. Femin- 
^luthss is a Word that does not 
* od on usnt^c or tlirtionary- 
linkers for its rir;(u to ; it cun 
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of course be used ; -iniUj & -Uy are 
both as old as the Mth century & 
have been in use ever since ; of the 
two, 'iniitjls the more correct form, 
but -iii/ is more euphonious & 
manageable, & is as justifiable as 
e.g. virginiiiji -city is a l»th- 
century formation, needless beside 
the others. It would be well if 
feminity could be appointed to the 
post, with feminineness as deputy, 
& ^inity & 'Sity dismissed as Supeh- 

FLUOUS WORDS. 

Femininism & feminism should 
have meanings different both from 
the above & from each other. 
Femininism should mean (a) an 
expression or idiom peculiar to 
women, <Sc (b) the tendency in a man 
to feminine habits. F'eminism (with 
feminist attached) should mean faith 
in woman, advocacy of the rights of 
women, the prevalence of female 
inllucnce ; it may be worth mention 
that it, as coin[)ared w'ith feminin- 
ism, is not open to the well-known 
objections urged against pacifism 
& pacifist as compared with pacific¬ 
ism ; but the pi'()[)oscd sense, now 
P^'^tty well established, is nov'el 
enougli not to be recorded in the 
OED (1001). 

femme-de-chambre. Sec Fee sen 

W'ORDS. 

I’or f, iiahilimcnts sec 
Pedantic humour. 

femur. PJ, femurs or femora \ see 
Latin plurals. 

feoff, feoffee, feoffer or feoffor 
feoffment. Pronounce fCf-. * 

ferae naturae. The luxe applies 
only to animals /. n .; Itabbits are 
f. n. ; Rabbits arc among the f, n. 
The first two sentences show’ the 
correct, & the third tlie wrong use 
of the phrase, & the three together 
reveal the genesis of the misuse. 
F. Ti. is not a nominative plural, but 
a genitive singular, <fe means not 
* vrild kinds hut ‘ of wild kind *, 
& it must be used only as e(iuivalent 
to a predicative adjective, & not as a 
plural noun. Sec Foreign danger, 
& Popularized technicalities. 


Feringhee. Pronounce fcrl'iiggi, 
ferment, n. & vb. See Noun A- 
VERB accent. 

ferret, vb, makes -ctcii Ac ; see 

‘T-, ‘TT-. 

fer(r)u]e. The cap or ring for a 
stick has two rs, A is also spelt 
fcrreli the teaclior’s implement 
(now in allusive use only) has one r, 
& is also sjielt /crufo. The two words 
are of separate origins, 

ferry, vb, tor inflexions see \’EiiBs 
IN -IE Ac., G. 

fertile. The OED gives precedence 
to -il ; but -il is now usual, 
fervour. Keep the -a- ; but see 

-OUR A -OR. 

festal, festive. Both words point 
to feast or festival, but the relcrtuice 
in -al is more direct ; a per^>on is in 
festal mood if there is a festival A 
he is in tune with it, but he may be 
in festive mood even if he is merely 
feeling as lie might if it were a 
festival. A festal day ; in festal 
costume ; a festive scene ; the festh'c 
board. The 4iiHtinction is not regu¬ 
larly observed, but, such as it is, it 
accounts for the continued existence 
of the two words. There is some¬ 
thing of tlie same diffcumcc between 
festival A festivity or festivilks. 

fetid, foetid. The OKI) prefers 
fC'tId as s])eiliiig A pronunciation. 
The Latin original is, eurreetly spelt, 
fiiidus ; for C sec False gUA.MiTY. 

Fetishes, or current literary 
rules misapj)Iied or unduly revered. 
Among the more notable or liarmful 
are : Split ini initive ; False 
QUANTITY ; avoidaiiee of repetition 
(see Em'.gant variation) ; the rule 
of thuinl) for and which ; a craze 
for nativ'c Ivnglish words (see S axon- 
ism) ; pe<lantry on the foreign 
spelling of foreign ^vo^ds (see 
.morale) ; the notion that reliadle, 
averse to, A i>iiT‘i:itENT to, are 
marks of tlie uneducated ; the rule 
of thumb for aral A or in Knumera- 
TiON FORMS ; the dread of a Pre- 
posiTio.N AT END ; tlic idea that 
Kue<-essive meta[)hors arc mixed 
Metaphor ; the belief that common 
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words I;ick dignity (see Formal 

WOlUJi:). 

fetish* fetiche. Tltc modern -isft 
seems to ha\'e superseded the older 
• ichc. The OKI) gives fCt- preced¬ 
ence over fet-. Though it has the 
air of a mysterious barharian word, 
it is in reality tlie same ns Jactiliou.s, 
& means (like an idol, tfic work of 
men s hatids) a made tiling. 

fetus. See i'okti'.s. 
feuilleton. Sec Fhkn'cu words. 
feverish, feverous, Tini differentia¬ 
tion is in<-oin|)[ete. What can l>e 
done to help it on ik to nl)staifi from 
jcvcTish in the one sense unt (o cgu^c 
lever (of places, <.>ndilions, T)! 
A: Iroin JnrwuH hotii in the literal 
scnsi-s suffering from fiver, feeling 
or alunurig sijiupUnns of fever, <lt in 
the metapliorieal sense excited or 
rugcr or restless. This woidd be in 
eontornnty with the present ten- 
<leney, which, though often dis¬ 
regarded, is jilainly observable. 

few. Compurativebj f, 2. Fexver 
tittmher. 1 . As uill l)e .seen from the 
nowspajicr extraet.s lielow, nglv coin- 
tunattons of enmparutivcilii) witli 
<i]r,v tv/fte arc now common. There 
IS no possible olijei’tiiin to initlimr 
ttie adverb eompuTafivel,i before the 

a* ]{( 1 \( j,j f (nn/JorobiT/n 

fen' people ore in the secret-, that is 
a normal const met ion not reonii jiM» 
oornment; but « comparotivebf f,Q^ 
s «!uite another matter, A- so is 
the eompurative /r.e. ']'he ext met s 

novv lollow:-7Vn- one henejidal 
treotment for such men could not he 
(d/Mj/nv/ exeepbng for a coini.ara- 

liniil ihf resilience of iifficiah in •! 

.■.Mnpa,;a„v..|v fev i.! ,C 

1 cited, d- planned out in a eom- 

parative V few wi‘i.L-« /'/n . . i , 
not ks.// hose ivho do 

tivciv Seilf wvrs'm'" “ 

'd o/ the Ilinme has reduced these to 
eonV’'"^’?^'‘*“')»'dds,/'I’he 

liSTn"' "«»'* 

"ae/s seUhm tnwel trrnj day 


It is remarkable in the first place 
that of an idiom now enjoying such 
a vogue no trace whatever should 
appear in the OED's quotations 
either for/ere or for comparotiveib/) ; 
the explanation is doubtless that 
people cf literary <liseernmcnt, & 
even the writers of books in general, 
recoil from such a monstrosity, or 
did twenty years ago. It is, indeed, 
easier to call or feel it a monstrosity 
than to prove it one, because a few 
is itself an anomalous phrase, & 
therefore analogies for its treatment 
arc not ahundant ; we must make 
the best of the few available; Ihc 
main (juestion is wdiether I he fnv in 
(1 /no is a noun or an adjective & 
therefore to he qualilied by ’an 
ailjeetivc or an adverb. There is 
first the familiar a good fav, still 
eurreiit thougli eoiloijuial ; next, 
tfuTc are a good many & a great 
many, ext-.uit modi(iea'tions of the 
now dialeelal a rnany thirdly, we 
know that rptite a fnv & not a few 
are English, while a yuife fnv & a not 
jne are impossible. These show 
Mdlineiitly tliat while o fnv taken 
together may be imHiified by an 
•u verb, a modifying word placed 
X u<on a iV /nt) ran only he an 
adjective ; in fact, the fno'ofafrw 
■s Itself a noun meaning small 
["iniher. That it can be follow-d 
ny a plural noun without an inter- 
veiling 0 / (there are a few exceptions) 

IS nothing against this ; it is parallel 
to dozen, sane, hundred: a dozen 
dgs, a .score years, a hundred men, 
'vhere, wliether o/is inserted or not, 
an> modi tying word is an adjective 
a f r, or an adverl) before, the a 
I" round dozen eggs, a fall .score of 
fffur.s a gifod hundred men, but 
roughly or folly or (juitc a dozen &c.). 
otis( (jiK'iit ly. if ro//(/jorufiV(’(/f/) is 
)< S'indwi(*bed it must be a com- 
pnratne few, but if it is to precede 
R whole, or if it fs to (lualify/nu 
'I lout «, it must be comparaiivebf. 
n Ibi.s showing all the above 

(‘Samples are wrong, the last as well 
ns the otiiers. 

I lie objection will probably occur 
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to some readers : What, then, about 
a very few? may we not say hi a 
very few years a'll will be changed ? 
The answer is, first, that a very Jeio 
IS no doubt the origin of the mistaken 
constructions, & secondly that very 
IS here not an adverb, but an 
adjective, as in She is a very woman 
or^ devxlf or in Living on a fcrw 
minimum of food ; just as we can 
say a poor or a wretched few, so we 
can say a mere or a very few, with 
very an adjective ; but because very 
is now more familiar as an adverb, 
it is wrongly concluded that words 
that can only be adverbs will do. 

It may be added that Very feio 
people were there is better than A very 
few people were there, because few 
means some & not many, while 
a few means some & not none, so 
that few is better fitted than a few 
for combination with words express¬ 
ing degree like very. 

2. 1'ewer ri!/micr(.v) is a solecism, 
obvious as soon as one thinks, but 
becoinirig common ; correct to 
srnaller in : 'hortunately the number 
of persons on board was frwer than 
usual./The fewer number of days or 
hours we arc . . ., the better it will be./ 
1 he bird seems to have reached us in 
fewer numbers this year. 

fez. P1. fezzes, a dj. fezzed. 

fiance, -ee. See Fjiencii words & 

intended. ’ 

fl^co. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s C. 
jjbr6, -bor* See & -er, 
fibroma. PI. -omata (-o'*), 
fibula. PI. -lae or -las. Pron fl'- 
fictitious. See factious, 
fiddle. Jf the word is, as the OED 
t>ays, ‘ now only in familiar or con¬ 
temptuous use it is matter for 
regret, A: lliose who defy this canon 
deserve well of the Jangiiagc. VVc 
all learn the word fiddle as babies 
& at a later age when we find our¬ 
selves expected to umlerstand & use 
another word for it we explain 
to ourselves as ‘ the same as 
hddle ’ ; it is a ease of Working & 
STVUsii WORDS in which, unfortun- 
Sitcly, the majority lias yielded to 


the seductions of stylishness. Even 
now, She fiddles divinely (as com¬ 
pared with playing the violin in that 
manner) surely supplies a felt need ; 
& as to the noun, a violin is a fiddle 
& a fiddle a violin, Ar, when an 
alternative is to hand, e.votics like 
mojm with accents on their last 
syllables should not be allowed to 
upset the natural run of English 
sentences. ^ 


» vb, makes -c/ir?g A:c. • see 

-T-, -TT-. 

fiducial, fiduciary. The second is 
the ordinary form, fiducial being 
used only in some technical terms in 
surveying, astronomy, &c, 

fidus Achates. Pronounce fi'diis 
aka tez. 

-FIED. The spelling of the jocular 
compounds in which a verb in -/» 
hardly exists is unsettled (counlrifteU 
or countryfied &c,). It seems best to 
use -i- when the noun or adjective 
docs not provide a convenient con¬ 
necting syllable, but, when it does, 
not to alter it ; so cockncyficd, coun- 
iryficd, dandyfied, Frenchified, lady- 
fied, towmfied, yankeefied. 

field, in the sense of space proper to 
something (/. of action, each fn his 
own/., &e ). The synonyms for this 
are remarkably numerous ; the dis- 
inctions A: points of agreement be¬ 
tween these are fortunatclv obvious 
enough not to need elaborate setting 
forth ; but a list not [iretending to 
comjileteiicss, & a characteristic 
jihrasc or so for each word, may be 
useful. 


Area, branch, compass,department 

domain, field, gamut, last, limit' 
line, locale, point, province, purview 
question, radius, range, realm re¬ 
cord, reference, region, remster 
6 cale, scene, scope, sphere, suliject’ 
tether, theme. ^ ’ 

A debate ewe ring a wide area. t'«- 
surjHiSsed in his own braneli. Fx- 
penscs beyond my eonifiass. j‘n everu 
department of human activUif. lie- 
longs to the domain of phiiosophu. 
^stinguished in many fields; t'j 





















field officer 


bcyfUid Ihe jifld of vision. In ihe 
u'fofle giinmt of criine. iStick to your 
last. IJncotiscioits of his liniits. 
Casuistry is not in my line. A very 
unsuitable locale. T(Akin^ beside the 
point. It is not our province to 
inquire. Comes xcithin the purview 
of the Act. Constantly straying from 
the question. Outside ihe ranj'c of 
practical politics. Operating xciiiiin 
a narrotv radius. In the xchole realm 
of Medicine. Don't trrrccl outside the 
roconl. Such ei'idcnce is precluded 
by our reference. In the rceinn of 
metaphysics, .dny note in the lower 
register. iV hat ever the scale of effort 
required. A scene 0 / confusion. 
Find scope for one's powers ; limit 
the scope of the inquiry. Useful in 
bis own .sjdicre. M u/n/cr.? from the 
subject. (>et to Ihe end of inte's 
totlrcr. lias choseti an ill defined 
theme. 

field officer. Sec oFt icFn. 
fierv. Two svllal)les (fir'i). 
fifteen. ‘ Tlie'l.'.‘ the 1 ..%’. The 
.Jaeohitc risiiifjs of 171.") & IT t.") arc 
St) remote llial there is now some 
affectation in speaking of them hv 
tliese names e.'ceept in liistorical 
novels. 

flfth(iy). Both the -r- k the -th 
should he, l)ut are often not, clearly 
Bouruled ; ef. upojihthcgm, diphtheria, 
diphthong, .si.cth. 

fifties, Tif-. See TtvKNTiics. 
figure, figurant, figurative, Ac. 
Wliile it is petlantie to pronounce 
ftgnrc otherwise titan as tl'j'rr, it is 
slovenly to l(>t the natural l-inglisli 
laxity go to this extreme with the 
les.r familiar figuration, figurafive, 
figuruid. figurine, Ac. (ilgura'slin 
Ae.) ; s(‘(‘ T]U)ni:n(.'iati()N. 

filial. The Ol’J) rr'ettgni/.es only 
- : lit- is liowever often heard. Init 
possibly only fjorn latinists obsessed 
by the fear of Fai.sk yUANTirv. 

tillgree, -agree, 'I'lie OIB) gives 
[jrr'ecdencc tn the first sptdiing. 
fille de chambre, de joie. See 
FltliNC'il wo Hits. 


FINICAL 


fillip, vb, makes -iped &c. ; see 

-P-, -I’C-. 

fils. Sec Fuf.ncii woiiD.s. 

filthy lucre. Sec llACKNiayr.D 

PnitASIvS, & luRF.LEVANT AI.I.USIO.S. 

filtrate, vb, by the .side of filler, vb, 
is a SupKiiFLi.'oirs woiiu suggesting 
Back-i okmai ION from fillratiori ; 
sec Lono V a hi a N TS. 

finable, not fmeable ; see Mctf. f.. 

final (in syntax). Sec Technical 

TF.UMS. 

finale. Three syllables (finah'll). 

financier, n. A v. See Noun & 

viaui ACcr.N i'. 

fine, adj. Sot to ])ut ton f. a point 
upon it is an apology for a down¬ 
right cx|)re,ssion, A nK’an.s ‘ to put 
it bluntly 

fine, n. In fine, a phrase now 
seldom used except in writing of a 
rather formal kind, has entirely b)st 
tlie scn.sc, which it once ha<l, of at 
la.st. It is still sometimes used for 
finally or lastly, i.e, to introduce the 
last of a series of jiarallel considera¬ 
tions ; but in the interests of clear¬ 
ness it is better that it should be 
confined to its predominant modern 
use, = t/i .s7mr/ or in fact or to sum up, 
introducing a single geuer.d state¬ 
ment that ^vraps U[) in itself several 
preceding particular ones. 

finger. The fingers are now 
usually tuind)ered exclusively of the 
tluind )—first (or indc.e), second (or 
middle), third (or ri'n^), A/oi/r//i (or 
/////(’) ; hut in tlic marriage service 
the third is called the fourtli. 

fingering, as a name for stocking- 
wool, is not from finger, but repre¬ 
sents I'Teiu'li fin grain fine grain ; see 
Turr. A fai.sk ki'v.moi.ouv. 

finical, finicking, finikin. All that 
can be saiil with eertaiiilv about the 
derivation of the words A their 
mutual relations seems to be that 
‘dl is recorded 70 years earlier than 
tlie others. As to choiec between 
Ihem, the English termination -eking 
is best calculated to expn'ss a hearty 
British contempt for the tenuity 
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naturally symbolized by the three 
short is ; cf. niggling & fiddling ; 
“Ca/ is now chiefly in literary & not 
collotjuial use. 

finish, = rather fine, should be spelt 
60, not fineish ; see Mute e. 

fiord, fjord. The OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to fi-. The other spelling is 
apparently used in English only to 
help the ignorant to call it fyord ; 
as, instead of helping, it only puzzles 
them, it should be abandoned. 

fire-arms. ‘ The singular is late & 
rare in use ’—OED (which, however, 
quotes ‘ the report of a firc-arm * 
from Thackeray). 

fire (out), in the sense expel or dis¬ 
miss (a person), is still an American¬ 
ism. 

fir, pine. Most of us have wished 
vaguely vainly at times that they 
knew a lir from a pine. As the 
Scotch fir is not a fir, strictly speak¬ 
ing, hut a pine, & as we sliall con¬ 
tinue to ignore tliis fact, it is plain 
that the matter concerns the botan¬ 
ist more than tlic man in the street. 
The following from the Encyclo- 
pacdui Britannica may, however, be 
useful :—‘ The lirs are distinguished 
from the pines & larches by having 
their necdle-like leaves placed singly 
on the shoots instead of growing in 
clusters from a sheath on a dwarf 
branch. Their cones are composed 
of thin, rounded, closely imbricated 
scales Tines differ ‘ from the firs 
in their hard woody conc-S(;alcs 
being thickened at the apex, & in 
th('ir slender needle-shaped leaves 
growing from a membranous sheath 
either in pairs or from three to five 
together 

first. 1. For first <tc. floor, see 
PLOOU. 2. For first &c. form, see 
PoiiM. 3. First thing is ccjually 
idiomatic with the first thing {shall 
do it f. t. tf/icrt I get there). 4. The 
first two &c.){lhe two &c. first. When 
tlie meaning is not the possible but 
uncommon one of ‘ the two <jf which 
each alike is first niodcTii logic has 
decided that the first txco is riglit & 


the two first, though the older idiom, 
wrong. Since many lirul themselves 
unable to remember which is logical 
without working it out, & disin¬ 
clined to do that afresh cverv time, 
the simplest way is to suit the treat¬ 
ment of 2, 8, & 4 (beyond which the 
doubt hardly arises) to tiiat of larger 
nunil>crs ; no-one would say the 
23 first instead of the first 23, ..V 
neither should one say the two first 
instead of the first two. 

5. First{ly), secondly, lastly. The 
preferenee for first over firstly in 
forinal cnuiiKTations is one of the 
lianniess pedantries in which those 
who like oddities because they are 
odd are free to indulge, provided 
that they abstain from eetisuring 
those who do not share the liking. 
It is true ihiit firstly is not in .lohii- 
son ; it is true that De tjuincey 
labels it * your ridiculous & most 
pedantic neologism of firstly ’ ; the 
boot is on the other leg now ; it is 
the petlant that begins his list with 
first : no-one does so by the light of 
nature; it is an artificialism. Idioms 
grow old like other tilings, & the 
idiom-book of a century lienee will 
probably not even mention first, 
secondly, 

firth, frith. Firth is both the older 
form & the prevailing one. 

fisc, flsk. ‘ The current spelling in 
Scots Law IS fish, in other uses fisc ’ 
—OKI). 

fish. For pi. sec Coi.lmctives 4. 
flsher(man). Sec axgli:(ii). 
flslic(al). See Hybiui) iuuuva- 
Tivi:.s, <fe Facetious fokmaiioxs. 
fistula, ri. -as. 

fit. For ‘ fit audience though few ’ 
see Hacknmveu fhhasks. 

flvepenny, flvepence. The pro¬ 
nunciations fi'pctu, IVpns, will no 
doubt become universal if decimal 
coinage is inlroduceil. 

fix. 1. Fixedly. Three syllables ; 
see -edi.y. 2 . Fixedness)ifixity. 
Fixedness is preferable in the sense 
intentness, jieriiaps fi<»m the con¬ 
nexion witli fixedly ; In other scnsc.s 
the doubt about its pronunciation 
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(it should have three syllables) has 
caused it to pive j)lace to fixittf ; 
compare Lonkiiiff at her ivith mild 
fixedness witli The unbending fixity 
of a larc of nature. 3. Fix up 
(arrange or organize), and fixings 
(apparatus or trimmings), arc both 
Amcrieanisms not vet naturalized in 
England. 

4. Fixation, Most literary men 
know some r.atiii ; that Latin is 
cliicdy of the classical kind, & a 
little of it is enough to make them 
aware that yigerr, & notyia'are, is the 
classical Latin for liv. Consequently 
they feel an instinctive repugnance 
to tlie word fixation. A:, perhaps 
unreasonably, prefer to say fixing 
instead of it wlienever tlicv can ; 
It is mostly left to tliosc who nec(I 
it in t eel mica I conte.vts. If a com¬ 
parison could be made between 
fixing A' fixaliini <tn (he one hand, 
& (say) libcratnig A lihrration on (lie 
oilier, it would In* found that avoid¬ 
ance of fixation was far the more 
frequent . 

nz(z). See -z-, ' 7 . 7 .-. 
llaccid. I’ronounee -ks-. 
flageolet, rronounec llajolt'd. 
flail-like, I'or the Iivplien see 
flair means keen scent, capacity 
for get t iiig on t lie seimt of sonud hing 
desireil, a gi'od nosi’ Jor something. 
The following ([uotatioiis iliuslrare 
the risks taken (see Koitiiius i>,\x- 
«:i:u) by writers v ho pick up their 
French at seeoml hand : — Ami I icas 
eager to burst upon a civilian world 
with all the (laiic [siej of (i Ti(“e/_/y 

(liscoi'cred j)n>na lioniia, .\[rs - -- 

has hontclif aecoittplishiKt'nfs ; a f, 
for coolittig goes 'ivilh her f. f(fr xeriting 
(a taste A a scent are dih'erent mela- 
I)hoii«-ally as well as hleially). 

flambeau. I’l. -s, or -.r (pron. -z) ; 

fiei* -X, ’ 

flamboyant is a word borrowed 
fH)[n wtitiTi on ari'hiteetlire, wtio 
‘•i’bl,'' it to llu' hheneli .style (con¬ 
temporary ^v'ith Ihiglisli perpeiidi- 
(ular) eiiiiraet e ri zed by traix'i'v 
whose Wax y lines suggest tlie sliap'e 
or motion of tongues of flame. It 


is now fashionable in transferred 
senses ; but whereas it should be 
synonymous with flowing or flexible 
or sinuous or free, it is more often 
made to mean florid or showy or 
vividly coloured or courting publi¬ 
city. A wor<l of which the true A the 
usual mcaiiitigs are at otlds is am¬ 
biguous, A could well be spared. 
Sec Fopl’lakizel) tkciinic.vlities. 

flamingo. Id. -o.v; sec -o(i;)s 1. 
flanerie, flaneur. Sec Fiikncii 

WORDS. 

flannel. Siicll flannelled, flanncUy^ 
but fiayxnclcite, .Sec -i.i,-, -i.-. 
flatulence, -cy. The prevailing 
form is -cc ; -cy might well be dis¬ 
used, unless it were worth while to 
assign it to the figurative sense of 
verbosity, A that'scn.se is hardly 
common enough to need a special 
form. See -ci:, cv. 

flatways, -wise. .Sec -ways, -wise, 
flautist, flutist. It is a comfort to 
learn from the OEI) that flutist 
(l(!Od) is a niueli oldcr-cstablfsited 
word than flautist (ISOO). With 
three centuries behind us we can 
face it out against Pride oe know- 

flavour makes fiavorous, hut/lfiroMr- 
so)ue ; see -oi’ii- A -or-. 
flaxen. See -i-:n AiKiiA'iivES. 
fleche. See French m'ouds. 
fledg(c)!ing. Of the eight quota¬ 
tions in the ()F,1), not one has the 
-f- ; hut see .ii dcm'mi nt. 

flee. The verb is now little used 
execjit in the form fled, fly A flying 
having taken the jilaec of /. A 
fleeing. For is fled Ac., sec Intran- 

MTIVE IM*. 

fleece makes fiecrcablc (see -abi.e 1) 
A fleecy (see -r;v A -v). 

fleshly, fleshy. The distinction is 
miK’li tlie same as between earthly A 
earthy. Fleshy has the primary 
senses consisting of flesh (fleshy 
tablets of the heart), having a large 
|>roporlion of flesh (fleshy hands, 
jfruil, Ac.), A like llesh (fleshy soft¬ 
ness, pi nix, Ac.) ; while fleshly has 
the secondary senses of proper to the 
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flesh or mortal body, sensual, un¬ 
spiritual, worldly, (fieshly jdeasures, 
perception^ inclinations, affairs, &c.). 

fleur-de-lis. PI. fleurs-de-lis ; pro¬ 
nunciation, alike in sing. & pi., 
flerdde'. ‘ The form flower de luce 
survives as a poetical archaism & in 
U.S.’—OED. 

flier, flyer. The first is better ; see 
VkHIIS in -IK &c., 0 , 
flippant. For synonymy see jocosk. 
flirtation, -atious, floatation. See 
Hybrid derivatives. 

flock, = tuft of wool &c, Plocfcs or 
flock {see Collectives) is used as 
the name for the materia). 

flock, flood, vbs. See Intransi¬ 
tive p.p. 

floor, storey. The numbering of 
floors &, storeys is peculiar, the 
second floor, c.g., being the third 
storey. The ground floor & the 
ground storey are the same, but the 
first floor & first storey are Afferent, 
first storey being another name for 
ground storey, but the first floor 
being above it. In houses other 
than the onc-storcyed there are: 
(1) Sometimes cellars (underground, 
& not used for habitation) • (2) 

Sometimes a basement (partly or all 
underground, & used for habitation); 
(3) The first or ground storey, or 
ground floor ; (4) Sometimes a mez¬ 
zanine or entresol (low, & not 
reckoned in numbering) ; (5) The 
second storey or first floor ; (6) 

.Sometimes other storeys or floors 
numbered onwards from the pre- 
ceding ; (7) Sometimes garrets or 
attics or lofts (with part of the upper 
room-space cut off by the roof). 

flora. Sec fauna. 
floriJegium, PI. -la. 
floruit (-or'ofilt) is a Latin verb 
meaning he flourished used with a 
dale to give the period to which 
a person’s activity may be assigned ; 
it is also used as a noun— his /. &c,, 
i.c. the date at whicli lie was active. 

flotation. See Hybrid deiuvattves. 
flotsam & Jetsam. Ttic distinction 
ia between goods found afloat in the 


sea & goods found on land after 
being ciust ashore. The original 
sense of jetsam was w hat had been 
jettisoned or thrown overboard. 

flour, meal. Flour is bolted meal, 
i.e. meal from which the husks have 
been sifted out after grinding. Meal 
is the ground product of any cereal 
or pulse. Flour used by itself means 
w’hcat-flour ; applied to other kinds 
it is qualified {rye-flour, corn-flour 
i.e. Hour of maize, <S:e.), Meal when 
used of wheat has tvheat prefixed. 

flow. For * f. of soul ’ see II.vck- 
keyed phrases. 

flower-de-luce. See eleur-de-i is. 

flown, in such phrases as flmvii xi ith 
insolence, is said by the OKD to bean 
obsolete past participle of//oic, mean¬ 
ing flooded or swollen. 

flufe), for influenza. Sec ('ur- 
TAiLED WORDS ; flu IS better than 
flue. 

fluid, gas, liquid. Fluid is the wide 
term including ttie two others ; it 
denotes a substance that on tlie 
sliglitest pressure changes shape by 
rearrangement of its particles ; 
water, steam, oil, air, oxygen, elec¬ 
tricity, ether, are all fluids. Liquids 
& gases differ in that the first are 
incompressible, & the second clastic ; 
water & oil are liquid & fluid, but 
not gaseous ; steam & air & oxygen 
arc gases & fluids, but not li(juids. 

flunkey. PI. -eys. 

fluorine. For pronunciation see 

IODINE. 

flurried, flustered, fluttered. There 
is often a doubt wliieli is the most 
appropriate word ; the following 
distinctions are tentative 

A person is flurried who, with 
several things to attend to, lets each 
interfere with the ijthers ; a person 
is flustered in whom different im¬ 
pulses or emotions eoiiteud for ex¬ 
pression ; a p<‘rson is fluttered who, 
being of a timid or apprehensive 
disposition, is confronted with a 
sudden tmiergeney. 

flute. 1. Fluty, not flutey \ see -ey 
& -Y, 2. For flutist see flautist. 
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fluvial, fluviatile. There is no 
difference in tneuiiinpi, & no reason 
why both should exist ; Jluvi^il is 
rceoinineiided, even if the longer 
form is slightly commoner. See 
Long vaiuants. 

fly. 1. Tlic noun is used as a Col¬ 
lective in the sense plant-disease 
due to kinds of f. {there in a deal 
of /.). 

2. The verb makes is floivn as well 
as has JUnen ; sec Intransitive im'. 

3. Fhf (I l:ite means (a) raise money 
by l)ill, (b) make ;m announeement 
t)r take a ste]) witti a view to lindin^ 
out whether a plan has a ehanec of 
sueeess. 

4. Flji-lcdf is a l)lank leaf forming 
[);trt of sotiiethin^f printed, especially 
one between the cover it the title- 
paj'c of !i book, nr at the end of a 
eireiiiar or lealiet ; it is not another 
name l<ji' a lealiet, which is, however, 
boinel inies (‘ailed a jlif-slnd, 

6. A Jhi-iclu'i't is one ^vhost' sole 
fiinetion is iiy its inertia A- momen¬ 
tum to make tin' mo\'ement of the 
sh.ift timt ^eoiks it continuous A 
rej'ular ; hence its nieta[)hoileal use, 
6 . J‘'oi finer see i-i.iLi:. 

foa.l,C0lf, liily. I'ual is (jf eit h< r sex, 
f . male, A JU'ij female. 

foam, froth. The natural definition 
of foam wanild he Hie frotli of the 
sea, A that of (lotli the loam of heer. 
'I liat is to say, foam su;^i,'('sts the S('a. 
troth sii^'t'(‘'>ls heer, A wiiileone ^vord 
is a[)prop[iate to tlie oiand or tin' 
heuuliful or tlie violent, the other 
is appropriati* to tlie hoiiK'ly or the 
oi d I iia ry or the ui rt \'. ()ne drnia nds 
of foam tliat it he white; froth may 
lie ol what eohnir it pleases, hholfi 
may he scum, hut foam. thou;:li it 
may h('( o;;/e .MSIm, ceases to fie foam 
ni tlie juoeess. It is perlia])s also 
title that Irotti is thoiiolit of mainly 
as part of a lupiid that has sent it 
to tile top, A loam as a sejiaiate 
tnilistaiue often detached in the act 
ot inakino iroiji ||^ soiiiec. ]{ut tlie 
dilfereiu-e is mueli less in the niean- 
iIlf'S tlian in l|ie .suitable contexts, 

focus. 1. 'I'hr noun has f>I. -cu-sTui or 


-Cl (pron. -si) ; the verb makes 
focHsedy -cusiuf^ in England com¬ 
monly, but irregularly, written fo- 
cussal, -I'/ig ’—OKD) ; see -s-, -ss*. 

2. Tlie verb is liable to loose appli¬ 
cation, as in : At one moment it 
seemed to be quite near, <0 at the next 
far a‘vaij ; for the ears, unaided btj 
the eifcs, can but imperfectly focus 
sound or measure, its distance. Tlie f. 
of a sound being ‘ the point or space 
towards leliicli the sound-waves con¬ 
verge ’ (OKI)), ears eaiinut f, sound 
except by taking their owiht to the 
right point ; the eye.s do measure 
di.stanec by focusing, liaviiig an ap- 
jiaratu.s for the purpose ; the ears do 
not. 

foetid. See i-T,Tii>. 
foetus, fetus. ‘ Ttic ctymologicallv 
lirefeiablc spelling with c in this 
word A its cognates is adopted as 
the standard form in some recent 
dietionaries, but in actual use is 
almost unknown.’—OEI>. 

fosy» “gey. Tlic OEl) gives pre- 
(‘cdeiiee to -g//. 

fdhii. S<‘e W IND, II. 

foist. The ftencral jndAic is much 
too easily foisted off :c///t the old enj 
of the shojniian that ' there's no r/t’- 
maiid for that hind of thing ’. The 
|)uhiit: can Ik' fobbed off with sonie- 
tlung, or tlic sonu'lhing can be 
ioliljcd olf on the public ; but foist 
has only tlic second construction; 
.sec .Anauogv a ()n.ii;cr-SiiuTFHNG. 

folio. I’l. -os ; sec -o(i;)s 4. Tlic 
following aeeount from a tlictionnry 
may l»e u-selul : — Leaf of paper Ac. 
numbered only on front ; two oppo¬ 
site nagcs. ()[• single page, of ledger 
Used lor llu' two sides of aeeouiit ; 
number of words (Tg or tHi) as unit of 
h’tiglh 111 document ; (llookbinding) 
oiiee-lohled sheet of printing-paper 
gi\ ing two leaves or four Jiages (iVi/., 
made of If.), (also f. volnnic Ac.) a 
book or volume in f., (similarly of 
smaller slieets A books resulting 
li'oiu \ arious foldings A named after 
tlie number of lea\'es to tbc sliect: 
(fiiaelo or 4/o, foIdl'd Irviee into four 
leaves ; sexto or (Wo, thrice into 0 
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(rare) ; octavo or 800 , thrice into 8 ; 
duodecimo or 12mo, 4 times into 12 ; 
ICffio or sextodecimo or decimo sexto; 
187310 or octodecimo ; 20mo, 24mo, 
327310, 647710 ; the last seven are or 
may be spoken twelvemo &c.), 

folk has passed out of the language 
of the ordinary educated person, so 
far he talks unaffectedly. It is 
still in provincial use, & is besides a 
favourite Saxonism, whether in the 
singular or in the plural form (folA\ 
a people, or people ; folksy people) ; 
there is also its use, imitated from 
German, in which the word is not 
archaic as in English, in such learned 
compounds as Jolklore, folksong, & 
folk-etymology. Neither Saxonism 
nor Germanism is a recommenda¬ 
tion. 

follow. A.3 follows, 'The main 
regulations of Mr Gladstone's new 
Order are as follow :— First . . ./ 
The principal items of reductions 
made since 1004-5 stand as follow: 

III all EU(;h contexts, as follows 
should be written. The OED ruling 
is : ‘ Tlie construction in as follmvs 
is impersonal, & the verb should 
always be used in the singular*. 
And among its quotations is one 
from a Wictoric of 1770 : * A few 
late writers have inconsiderately 
adopted this last form ’ [as follow] 

‘ through a mistake of the construc¬ 
tion However, persons who are 
j)Iuming themselves on having de¬ 
tected a vulgar error that they can 
anaend are not likely to admit that 
it is a mare’s-nest on tlie unreasoned 
ipse dixit of an eighteenth-century 
rhetorician, or even of a twentieth- 
century OEH ; & some discussion 
will be necessary. Unfortunately 
full demonstration is hardly possible* 
but several considerations raise 
Ecparate presumptions in favour of 
follows :— 

1. It is certain that we all say as 
follo-iVS by the light of nature ; it is 
only to tfic sophisticated inlelligenee 
that as follow occurs (or would the 
reformers prefer occur ?). 

2 . Similar but more obvious mal¬ 


treatment of other phrases suggests 
that the correctors of this too may 
be, though it docs not prove that 
they are, mistaken (id est or i.e.) 
Section 15 (4), which deals with per- 
sons (ea sunt, all present d* future 
members of societies) entitled to re¬ 
ceive medical attendance ; the author 
of this (why, b^ the way, docs he 
stop short of u 5urj( or Vac sunt ?) 
would presumably like llyron to 
have said Arcades ambo, ea sunt 
blackguards both ; but id does not 
mean that Arcadian or those Arca¬ 
dians, it means that phrase. (Con¬ 
cerns) Many of these stalks u'cre 
failures, so far as concern the objec¬ 
tive success ; what the writer means 
is not so lar as the stalks or the 
failures concern success, hut so far 
as our discussion eoneerns it ; the 
familiar regards is liable to the 
same mutilation. 

3, The phrase as follows, which is 
very old, no doiil)t originated in 
sentenees where there was no plural 
in the ncighbourhootl to raise awk¬ 
ward questions. The OKU quotes 
(1426) ITos done als her fast folowys 
( = as here directly follows), tv (1548) 
He openly sayde as folowelh. lie 
spoke as follows may he takevn as the 
typt* ; that is obviously not a piece 
of normal grammar ; what ^vould 
be the normal way of jmtting it ? 
lie spoke thus, which is, at full 
length, He spoke so as 1 shdl tell 
you, or He spoke so as it shall be told, 
or lie spoke so ns the tale follows, 
whence, by ellijjse, lie spoke as 
follows. This jrrogress is surely 
natural ; but it is equally natural in 
His icords were so as I shall tell you, 
or His words w'cre so as it shall be 
told, or His wonls wxre so as the tale 
follows, whence IHs rvords were as 
follows. It is true that, when the 
idiom was being evolved, it was 
open to its makers to say, instca<l of 
were so as the tale follows, xvcrc so as 
words fotloxo ; but they chose other¬ 
wise, humlr<*ds of years ago, & the 
idiom is now lixed ; no-one would 
want to change it except under the 
impression that it was ungram- 
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matical ; to show that it is no more 
ungraniinatica! than tiic innovation 
is enough to condemn tlie latter. 

fool’s-cap, foolscap. The name of 
the paper size is usually written 
foolscap. 

foot, n. For (il the font of the letter 
see Gallicisms. Footoear & font~ 
icear arc words little used except in 
advertisements. 

foot, vb. The bill, or the cost, fonts 
up to £60 means that £.■)() is the 
amount at the foot of the paper on 
which the addition i.s done. The 
origin of U'/m tiu'// foot (i.e. jiay) the 
bill ? is not so clear ; perhaps pay 
the Sinn to wliudi it foots up. Rotli 
phrases are good colloipiial bhigiish. 

footing. 11V have not the smallest 
doubt that this is xvhuf xcill artuallp 
happen, d' , . . (IT nitiij discuss the 
situation on the footing that the 
respective fates of these fiett bUls rvilf 
tic as predicted. I'o gi\'e f. tli(‘ sense 
of assinnption or hijpothesis is a 
SMi'.snon KxTKN.sioN ; the writer, 
in fact, on liowcx'cr intimate a f. he 
may lie with lobby prophets, is on 
a slippery f. wi'tli the English 
voealmlary, 

for, eonj. T\vo r^ucstions of punc¬ 
tuation arise. i.s a coordinating 
conjunction, i.e. one that eoiineets 
two independent sentences; it is 
licitlicr, like therefore is nri'erlheless, 
strictly speaking an adverli tliough 
serving the purpose of a connexion ; 
nor, like since A- because, a sub¬ 
ordinating conjunction that joins a 
mere clause to a sentence ; lieiKc 
the two points. 

1, Wherea.s, in Therefore .i is Fiptal 
to li, k in i\ei'erihelcss he did it, it is 
a men* matter of rhetorie, depending 
on the emjihasis ilesired, whet her 
a ('onima shall or shall not follow 
therefore is aa7T//(e/e.s‘.v, it is with for 
a matter of grammatieal eorreetness 
that there should be no comma ; 
For, rci//(ia it is a house of Tejinenient 
«(• luj'iinf i.s wrong ; this naturally 
does not apply to [ilaee.s where a 
comma is needed for indcjiendciit 


reasons, as in For, other //lings bein^ 
equal, success is a fair test. 

2, Whereas since & because, con¬ 
necting a clause to a preceding 
sentence, are rightly preceded by 
a comma only, the presumption 
w'itli for, wliich connects two sen- 
tene(*s, is that a semicolon should he 
written ; this does not rule out the 
comma, which will often pass when 
the/or sentence is a short one ; but 
in such passages as the following 
the comma is clearly inadequate, 
in general the semicolon should be 
regariled ns normal, ^ the comma 
as the licence :—This is no parft/ 
question, for it touches us not as 
Liberals or Conservatives, but as 
citizens. 

foramen. PI. -ntina. 

forasmuch as. Write thus, 
forbears, n. See forkbkars. 

forbid. 1. foThad{e). The pro¬ 
nunciation is -ifd, not -ad, & the 
spelling -ad is, to judge by the OEU 
(plot at ions, nearly twice as common 
as -ade. 

2. To forbid one from doing (Vo« 
tna him, if you like, from toiling 
ten hours a day) is an imidiomatic 
eivnstriK'tion on the Analogy of 
jnohibit or prevent. 

forcedly. Three syllables, if used ; 
see -GDi.Y, 

forceful, forcible. The main dis¬ 
tinction ill sense is that, w'hilc 
forcible conveys that force rather 
than something else is prc.scnt, 
forcefnt conveys tliat much as op- 
po.sed to litth* force is used or shown ; 
compare forcible ejection with a force¬ 
ful personality. This leaves it often 
indifrerent. so far as sense goes, 
which word is used ; a forcible style 
is a style with force in it, a forceful 
style one of great force. The sense 
distinction, however, is the less 
iiiqiortant part of the matter. By 
usage, forcible is the ordinary word, 
& forceful the word ri'served for 
poetical or other abnormal use, 
where its special value depends 
partly on its infreciueney & partly 
on the more picturesque suggestion 
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of its suHix. Unluckily recent 
writers have taken to exploiting, & 
in the process destroying, this special 
value, by making a Vogue-word of 
forceful & always using it in place 
of forcible. If tins continues, we 
shall shortly find ourselves with a 
pair of exact synonyms either of 
which could well be spared instead 
of a pair serving different purposes. 
Such writers injure the language, 
which perhaps leaves them cool ; 
but they also, as regards their own 
interests, lose more in the opinion of 
the educated than they gain in that 
of the ignorant by avoiding the 
obvious word. In the following 
extracts there is, except in the first, 
no need whatever to say forceful 
instead of the natural forcible 
Certainly he was a forceful & im¬ 
pressive personality at a time when 
the stature of international statesmen 
was not particularly great./M. Briand 
had rightly calculated that he would 
have the people of France behind kirn 
in his forceful endeavour to restore 
order./This may seem a trivial dir 
inconsiderable argument to Major 
Morrison-Bell, but it seems to us that 
it is as impressive &: forceful today 
as it w^ a quarter of a century ago./ 
It is his programme to urge upon the 
Throne peaceful abdication as the 
only alternative to forc-eful expul- 
si on./T'he forceful ness of the utter¬ 
ances was in complete accord xoith the 
^^ax/ity of the einl whtch these repre^ 
sentatives of the civilized world had 
met to grapple with, 

force majeure. See French words. 

forceps* FI. the same j hut sec 
Singular -s. 

fordo. See for-, fore-. 

fore. To the fore appears to mean 
properly (see OED) at hand, avail¬ 
able, surviving, extant. In being 
borrowed by Englisli from Scotch & 
Irish writers as a picturescpjc phrase, 
it has suffered a change of meaning] 
& is now established journalese for 
conspicuous. No great harm is done 
except that ambiguity may arise 
between the true & the new senses. 


for(e)bears. As to the form, the 
prevalent but not sole modern spell¬ 
ing is without the e (the newspaper 
extracts below are exact) ; but the 
e seems better both as separating 
the noun from the verb forbear & as 
not disguising the derivation (fore¬ 
beers, those who have been btfore) ; 
see FOR-, fore-. 

As to tile use of the word by Eng¬ 
lish writers, its only rcconimenda- 
tion is that, being Scotch & not 
English, it appeals to the usually 
misguided instinct of Novelty¬ 
hunting. Ancestors, forefathers, & 
progenitors, supplemented when the 
tie is not of blood by forerunners & 
predecessors, are the English words. 
By his forebears Lord Tanken'ille is 
connected with the ancicn !'{‘grrnc of 
France. IJis great grandfather, the 
Due de Grammont . . , (read ances¬ 
tors)./Birmingham is now being 
afforded an opjiortunity for offering 
some kind of posthumous reparation 
for the great tvrong its forbears in- 
flicted, close upon 120 years ago, on 
the illustrious Dr Priestley (For its 
forbears rea<l it. Binning ham’s for¬ 
bears would be not an earlier genera¬ 
tion of Birmingham peojile, but any 
villages that may have stood where 
Biimingham now stands. If the 
w'riter ha<l been content with an 
English word, he would hardly have 
fallen into that trap), 

forecast. So far as the operation of 
the guillotine resolution on the Insur¬ 
ance Bill can be forecasted, it seems 
probable that . . . \Vhcther we arc to 
Siiy forecast or forecasted in the past 
tense &; participle depends on 
W'hethcr we regard the verli or the 
noun as the original from whieli the 
otlier is formed ; if the verb is 
original (=to guess beforehand) the 
past & j)-!). will of course be casti 
if the verb is derived ( = to make 
a forecast) they will as certainly 
be forecasted. The verb is in fact 
recorded 150 years earlier than the 
noun, & we may therefore thank¬ 
fully rid ourselves of the ugly fore¬ 
casted ; it may be hojjcd that we 
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should do so even if history were 
against us, but this time it is kind, 
forecastle. Usu. pron. fo'ksl. 
foregather. See i-oiicatimir. 
forego. See lou-, i-oni:-. 
foregone conclusion. The phrase 
is list'd wlien an issue supposed to bo 
still open has really been settled 
beforehand, c.g. when a judge has 
made up liis mind before hearing 
the ovitloneo ; or again, when an 
<'vent is so little donbtfiil tliat the 
<loubt is negligible, 
forehead. Prononnec fd'red ; see 

Pri0>;i'NC'lAT10N'. 

Foreign danger. Those who use 
wortls or phrases belonging to lan¬ 
guages with which tlicy have little 
or no aetpiaintance do so at their 
peril. Even in e.fj., i.c., ct celcru, 
there lurk unsuspected possibilities 
of exliibiting ignorance ; with toUf 
cdclo, bt'le noire, ctii hnno ?, bond fide, 
(]ua, & pne/, the risk is greater ; 

.sneli worths as prot<i<lanisl A: 
j}fia}itasningori(i, which one liesitales 
whether to <'a!l English or foreign, 

o o ^ 

rctpiire etpial caution. Sec all or 
any of the words & phrases men¬ 
tioned, (V iT.Aiit, Two or three 
Specimens follow, f()r those who do 
not like cross references :—I .<f//ggrs/ 
(hut a Cotnjftdsorif Loan be made pro 
ratio uj)ori (dl capita! ({iro rata)./ 
Iticasoli, <inolher of his betes noirs 
(noires).//I man xvho claimed to be 
a (Ibns^mv delegate, bat whose bona 
lidcs were ilisptdcd, rose to propose 
the moli()}i (was)./irf are cal ml if told 
that (bimbri/l‘>e. was neither ^curse nor 
belter than the rest of (he world ; in 
jaet, i( was, av: are assured, in petto 
the reffej' of the cornifd world without 
(in pelto is not in little, but in one’s 
heart, i.e. .secretly)./77/E’ THAMr 
/liS i'LXSOll M()UE.S (A headline ; 
nioruiti). 

foremost. .See -most. 
forenoon. The (Aiurck Congress 
sat in two seetiifHS this forenoon . . . 
The prtifiramme was divided 

into three seetions, ];lven iii contexts 
that, by the oeciirrt'iiec as here of 
afternoon in contrast, most suggest 


the use of the natural English 
(tliough pcrhajis not the natural 
Scotch) is morning. Forenoon, hav¬ 
ing fallen out of use as the. name for 
the first half of daylight, is now 
used by writers who dislike saying 
a plain thing in the plain way. Sec 
Foumai, words, & WokkIng & 

STY MS It WORDS. 

foretaste, foretoken. See Noun & 
vnnn accknt. 

foreword, preface. F. is a word 
invented fifty years ago as a Saxon- 
ISM by anti-latinists, <fc caught up as 
a VociUK-woRD by the people who 
love a new name for an old thing. 
P, ha.s a 5()0-ycar history behind it 
in English, &, fur from being anti¬ 
quated, is still the name for tlie thing. 
It is to be hoped that the vogue may 
pass, & the taste of the general 
public prevail again over tliat of 
imblishcrs Sc authors. A decent re¬ 
tirement might be found for/, if it 
were confined to the particular kind 
of preface that is supplied by some 
distinguished person for a book 
written by someone else who feels 
the need of a sponsor. 

Ilut liovv one vogue-word drives out 
another 1 Here in l!)2t comes a 
book on w’hosc title-page Is mention 
of neither preface nor foreword ; 
instead, it is ‘ With a Prefatory 
(Jest lire by -Poor old fore¬ 

word ! your vogue is jiast, your 
fresiincss faded ; you arc antiquated, 
vieux jell, pass6, dijmodd ; your nose 
is out of joint. Anil, when gesture 
siiall have followed you to limbo, we 
may hope to get back to preface. 

FOR-, FORE-. The prefix of the 
Words forbear (vb), forbid, forhif (Sc. 
for besides &e.), fordo (exhaust), 
forfend, forgather (assemble), forget, 
foigiyr, forgo (rcliiuiiiish), forlorn, 
forpined, forsake, forspent, forsivcar, 
forwearied, forworn, is uncon- 
meted with the English w'ords for & 
fore, & means away, out, completely, 
Are. All tlicse should be spelt with 
for-, not fore-, & the pronunciation 
should be, as it invariably is in the 
commoner ones such as forbid, fer- & 
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not for-. On the other hand the 
noun for{e)bearSy & foregoing & fore¬ 
gone in the foregoing list, a foregone 
conclusion, contain the ordinary ?orc, 
& should 1^ spelt with the e, & pro¬ 
nounced for- or for-, not ter-. Fore¬ 
close Sc forfeit contain another prefix 
again (L foris outside), though fore¬ 
close has had its spelling affected by 
natural confusion with English/ore. 
AM the words, whether established 
or made for the occasion, com¬ 
pounded with fore, as forebode, fore- 
zvarn, foreman, fore-ordained, are 
spelt with the e & should have the 
or for sound distinct, 
forgather. 1. For the spelling see 
FOR-, FORE-. 2. The word is a 
Scotticism not quite at home in 
English, as appears in Many inter- 
estirig people he met at Lady St 
Jhliefs, xehere Mr Chamberlain, 
among others, foregathered. It may 
perhaps be said that whenever the 
verb is not, as it usually is, in the 
plural, it is followed by loilh. 
forge makes -geable ; see Mute e. 
forget makes -ttable ; see -x-, -tt-. 
forgive makes -vable ; see Mute e. 

forgo. Sec FOR-, FORE-. 

forgot, as a p.ast participle for the 
current forgotten, is now, except in 
uneducated speech, a deliberate 
archaism, 

forlorn hope is not an abstract 
phrase transferred by metaphor to 
a storming party, but has that con¬ 
crete sense in its own right, & only 
gets the abstract sense of desperate 
chance &c. by misunderstanding. 
Hope is not the English word, but is 
a mis-spelling of the Dutch hoop = 
English heap ; the forlorn hope is 
the devoted or lost band, those who 
saerHicc themselves in leading the 
attack. 7'lie spelling of hope once 
fixed, the mistake was inevitable ; 
but it is well to keep the original 
meaning in mind ; see Tuue 
false etvmolooy. 

form. .School ‘forms’ are usually 
numbered upwards from tJie first or 
lowest to the sixtli or liighest. 
formalism, formality. It is only 
from the more abstract sense of 


formality, from formality as the name 
of a quality & not of an action, that 
/or;na/iAvn requires to be distin¬ 
guished ; & there, while formality 
means the observance of forms, 
formalism is the disposition to use 
them & belief in their importance ; 
formality is the outward sign of 
formalism ; see -ism & -ity. 
Formal words. There ore large 
numbers of words difTcring from 
each other in almost all respects, but 
having this point in common, that 
they are not the plain English bw 
what is meant, not the form that the 
mind uses in its private debates to 
convey to itself Avhat it is talking 
about, but translations of these into 
language that is held more suitable 
for public exhibition. ^Vc tell our 
thoughts, like our chikiren, to put 
on their hats Sc coats before they go 
out ; w'e want the window shut, but 
we ask if our fellow passenger would 
mind its being closed ; we think of 
our soldiers as plucky Jel oies, but 
call them in the bulletins 
troops. These outdoor costumes are 
often needed ; not only may decency 
be outraged sometimes by over-plain 
speech ; dignity may be compro¬ 
mised if the person who thinks in 
slang writes also in slang ; to the 
airman it comes natural to think Sc 
talk of his bus, but he does ^velJ to 
rail it in print by another name. 
What is intended in this article is 
not to protest against all eliaiige of 
the indoor into the outdoor word, 
but to point out that the less of such 
change there is tlie bolter. A short 
liai)hazard selection of what arc to 
be taken as formal words will put 
the reader in possession of the point ; 
but a full list would run into thou- 
samls ; it must be observed tiiat no 
gentTal attack is being made on 
these words as words ; it is only on 
the prevjdent notion that the com¬ 
moner synonyms given after each 
in brackets ought to be translated 
into tliese :— accommodation (room) ; 
announce (give out) ; bear (carry); 
crist (throw) ; cease (stojt) ; close 
(shut); collation (meal); comestibles 
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(food) ; commence (begin) ; com¬ 
plete (finis)i) ; conceal (hide); con¬ 
veyance (carriage) ; dispatch (send 
off); don (put on) ; donation (gift) ; 
draw (pull) ; emoluments (pay) ; 
endeavour (try) : m'ncc (show) ; 
expedite, (hasten) ; extend (give); 
/eh'cjtrtfr (wish joy) ; /orenoof? (morn¬ 
ing) ; imbibe (drink) ; inquire (ask) ; 
luncheon (lunch) ; mucilage (gum) ; 
obtain (get) ; peruse (read) ; physic 
(medicine) ; prcscri’e (jam) ; pro¬ 
ceed (go) ; purchase (l)uy) ; remark 
(say) ; remove (take away) ; seek 
(try, look for) ; suborn (bribe) ; 
summon (.send for) ; sustain (suffer) ; 
valiant (brave) ; vcriiable (real or 
positive) ; vessel (sliij)). 

There are very few of our notions 
that cannot be called by different 
names ; Init among these names 
there is usually one that mav lie 
regartled as the thing's projier name, 
its kurion ononia nr dominant name 
as the (Jreeks called it, for wlaeli 
another may l)c substituted to add 
precision or for nuinv other reasotjs, 
but whieli is present to the mi ml 
even l)ehind the substitute. A 
destroyer is a ship, A’, though we 
nev<'r htrgct its shipliood. the reader 
is often help<'d if we call it a destroy¬ 
er ; a ves.sel also is a sliip, but ttie 
reader is not Iiel[)ed by our calling it 
a vessel, for tlie most part ; A', 

though to evince is to sliow, it does 
not Iit'Ip him |<) call .showing e\'in- 
eing ; wliat bap])ens is first tb(' 
translation of .s.'/oa' into ei'incc bv the 
writer, A' I lien ttu' ret ranslatinn of 
iiit o ,s7(o:i’by t he reader : luiiul 
eoMinumieates with mind through 
a veil, A tfie result is at best dullness, 
A at w(*r.st misunderstanding. The 
I*t‘op('r Harm- for a notion shtnild not 
be rejeeted for anotlnT unless the 
r{\je<'lor can gi\ e some Indter account 
to hiinst‘I{ of his prelerciiee for the 
other than that lie tlnnks it will look 
iietter iti print. If his mental name 
for a tiling is not tin; proper name, 
or if, being llie proper nanu', it is 
“I''” or essentially un¬ 

dignified, let him translate it ; but 
there is nothing to be asliatned of in 


buy or jam or say that they should 
need translating into purchase & 
preserve & remark ; where they give 
the sense equally well, they arc fit 
for any company A need not be shut 
uj> at home. Few things contribute 
more to vigour of style than a prac¬ 
tical realization tliat the kuria 
onornata, the sovereign or dominant 
or proper or vernaoular or current 
names, are better than the formal 
words. 

format. Sec Fkkncii words. 

former. For the f. as a ]>ronoun, 
sec LATTRR. Wlicti t hc rcferciU'c is 
to one of three or more individiiats, 
the first, not the f., should be used : 
Among the three rcpresenlalives of 
neutral States, Dr Castberg d* Dr 
Nansen stand for Xonvay tO M. 
llcringa for Holland ; the former 
is so convinced of . 

formula. Tlie plurals -lac, -las, 
arc cfjually comiiion ; see Latin 
I’l.UIlAl.S. 

formulate makes -table, -lor ; see 

-AllI.K 1, -OR, 

fornicate. Fornication, as distin¬ 
guished from adultery, implies that 
the woman is not a wife ; it is 
sometimes but not alway.s under¬ 
stood to im|)ly furtlicr that neither 
party is manied. AgciU-noun, 
/(>rmV«/or, sec -or. 

forrader, owing its existence en¬ 
tirely to the well-known anecdote, 
shouhl not be correct ed into for¬ 
warder, wbieb hardly has an indc- 
ju’iident exi.steuee ; see also Hack* 
NRVIU) I'UliASrs. 

forswear, b'or a fors:vnrn lover^ 
ivitness, Ac., see Intransitive r.P. 

forte, person's strong jioint. For 
the spelling, wbieb should have been 
{l>ut sliould not be) fort, ef. MORALE. 

forte (mils,), 'Pwo syllables. 

forth. 1. And so forth is (ef. d* the 
i.iK'K) a eonvenieneo to the writer 
who does not wjslt to reJiearsc his 
list at length, but shrinks from the 
suggestion, now so firmly attached 
to <('r, as to (Itscpialtfv it for literary 
use, that he breaks off because it 13 
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too much trouble to proceed ; the 
slightly antique turn of the phrase 
acquits him of unceremoniousness ; 
& so on is in this respect midway 
between tfc so forth & k;c. 

2 . So far forth has occasionally the 
advantage over so far of limiting 
the sense to extent & excluding the 
literal idea of distance ; more often 
its only claim to preference is what 
is always the only claim of so far 
forth as against so far as —its superior 
pomposity. 

forties, ’for-. See twenties. 

fortieth. So spelt. 

fortify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -JE &c., 6. 

fortuitous means accidental, un¬ 
designed, &c. That it is sometimes 
contused with fortunatey perhaps 
through mere sound, perhaps by the 
help of lucktjy is plain from:— All's 
well that ends welt, c& his divorced 
wives, whom the autobiographer naive¬ 
ly calls Divorcees Nos 1, 2, & 3, 
seem to have borne no kind of ill-mill 
to their more fortunate successor. 
Reviewing my own Algerian experi¬ 
ences, 1 mmt say that 1 should not 
have expected so fortuitous a ter¬ 
mination of a somewhat daring ex- 
periment./When first produced. Us 
popularity was limited. Nevertheless 
it may now sail into a more fortuitous 
harbour on the strength of its author's 
later reputation. For such mistakes 
see Maeapiiops. 

fortune. 1. For the question be¬ 
tween -tun & -chobn, see Pronun¬ 
ciation. 

2. The verb (tf fortuned that, I 
fortuned upon) is an Archaism. 

forty. For ‘ the Forty-flve ’ see 

FIFTEEN. 

forward(s), adv. The OED says ;_ 

‘ The present distinction in usage 
between forward & forwards is that 
the latter expresses a definite direc¬ 
tion viewed in contrast with other 
directions. In some contexts either 
form may be used without per- 
^‘ptible difference of meaning ; the 
following are examples in which 
only one of them can now be used : 


“The ratchet-wheel can move only 
forwards" ; “the right side of the 
paper has the maker's name reading 
forwards"; “if you move at all it 
must be fonvards ; “ my com¬ 

panion has gone forward" ; “to 
bring a matter forward"; “from 
this time forward To this it 
must be added that there is a ten¬ 
dency, not yet exhausted, for /or- 
icord to disj)Iace forwards, & that 
even in the less than twenty years 
since the publication of that state¬ 
ment there has been change. The 
reader will notice that, while he can 
heartily accept tlie banishment of 
fonvards from the last three ex¬ 
amples, it is quite doubtful whether 
forward is not possible in some or 
all of the first tliree. 

fossil. Pronounce fd'sl ; see Pro¬ 
nunciation. 
fostress. So spelt, 
foul, adv. See Unidiomatic -ly. 
foulard. The OED gives preced¬ 
ence to foblahr over foolar'd. 
foully. Pronounce both Is. See 
Unidiomatic -i.y. 
foundress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

fount(ain). Fount (apart from the 
sense in typography, whieii is an¬ 
other word, connected with found) 
is the poetical & rhetorical form of 
fountain ; to use it in ordinary 
contexts (c.g. in fount-pen for foun¬ 
tain-pen) is VULOARIZATION. 

four. On or upon all fours, apart 
from its literal application to a per¬ 
son crawling, fias now for its chief 
use the meaning of correspondence 
at all & not merely some points 
between two things (The cases are 
not o. a. f. ; The analogy suggested 
is not o. a. /. xvilk the actual facts). 
This seems due to a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the earlier hut now less 
familiar inctaphorieui use by which 
a theory, tale, [)lan, Ac,, was said to 
run or be o. a. f, wlien it was con¬ 
sistent with itself or proof against 
objections or without weak points— 
in fact did not limp like a dog on 
three legs or rock like a table with 
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one leg too fihort. The step is easy, 
though illegitimate, from The com- 
j)arison is o. «./. (i.e. complete at 
all points) to 7'he things compoTcd 
are o. a. /. (i.e. alike at all points), 
& thence to o. a. f. ioith. Wliether 
this is or is not its origin, o. a,f. ivilh 
is now an established idiom. 

fowl. Tiie collective use of the 
gingiilar (see Coi.lkctivks -t ; all the 
fish d' /. in the ivorhl) still exists, but 
is not common. 

lox. Fern, visren, bitch-foXy she-Jox. 
foyer, Se; Fituxcii wouns. 
fracas. I'ronovjnce frfi'kah ; pi. 
fipelt fracas, A* pronounced fra'kah/,. 
fraenum, frenuni. The second is 
recommended ; see <k. PI. -na. 
fragile. 1. Only -il is recognized 
by the OED, but -il is perhajjs as 
comnuui, it th<' clioice rests entirely 
(see Falsi: qlaxtitv) with usage. 

2. fragil€){frail. Frail is wi<ler 
both in application it in sense. 
^VImtever is fragile is also frail, but 
a woman may be frail (i.c. \\cak(T 
than others in moral strength) who 
cannot be eallcil fragile (i.c. weaker 
in physical strength), \S'hcre, as in 
most cases, eit her word is applicable, 
th<‘i<' is a <‘erlain diflerence of sense 
between {fragile) liable to snap or 
break or be broktai A so perish A 
(frui!) not to be r('ck<uu'(l on to ri'sist 
breakage or pressure or to last long ; 
that is to say, the root idea of lireak 
is more consc'iousty j)ri'sentin fragile 
owing to its iinobseured connexion 
with fragment A fracture. 

fragmentary. Accent on the first, 
framboesia. I'’or sp<*lling see .i;, a;, 
frame, vh, makes -mable ; see 
•Mi 'i ]■: i:. 

franc-tireur. See I''iii:ncu w<)hi).s. 
Frankenstein. I tell gnu this couu- 
Irif ma)/ have to pug a long jtriee for 
('arsottisiit, ({• if 7'ori/('.vni returned (a 
pon'er tomornne tlu' Franhenstein of 
its oivn erenting ‘ivill dog its steps 
from the first hour of its e.eisteuee us 
a (>(n'enitnent, A sentem'e writti'n 
hy the ereotrix of the creator i)f the 
creature may savt' some of those 
whose aeiiuaiiitanee with all lliree is 


indirect from betraying the fact:— 

‘ Sometimes I endeavoured to gain 
from Frankenstein the particulars 
of his creature's formation ; but 
on Ibis point he wjus impenetrable \ 
Frankenstein is the crcator-vhctim ; 
the creature-despot A fatal creation 
is Frankenstein's monster. The 
IdutulcT is very common indeed— 
almost, but surely not (piitc, sanc¬ 
tioned by eiistorn :—7/ theg went on 
strengthening this poxver theg would 
create a F. theg could not resist./In 
his belief theg were in the miserable 
position of having created a F. xvhich 
theg could not control./Thus the 
Prime I^linislcr has created a F. in 
his ncM forces in Ireland, nhirh mag 
in the cud destroy the Goi'crnment. 

frantic. 1. Frantieallg){franticlg. 
The first is rccommoiulefi ; -icallg is 
almost universal as I he adverbial 
form of adjectives in -ic, A there is 
no gain (as with politiclg A polilieally, 
where two meanings have to be dis¬ 
tinguished) in kee[)iug up two forms, 
2. .Synonyms are /rc/):iVf(, furious, 
mad, passionate, rabid, raging, ravingy 
xvild. Of these ; frantic A frenzied 
both iman beside oneself or driven 
into temporary madness by a eatisc 
sp<'eilied or apparent from context 
{frantic u'itli pain, exeitement, Ac. ; 
the frenzied })opulace Tcfused him a 
hearing) ; in iner<‘ exaggerations, 
('. g. \\ lien joy is the cause,//unffe 
is the word. Furious implies no 
inort' than anger that has got out of 
liand —(tr, of inanimate things, a 
degree of force comparable to this. 
Passionate :ij)pli<‘s pitmarily to per¬ 
sons <'apable of strong emotions, 
especially if they are also ineaj)able 
[ of control ling them, A seeoiularily 
to th(‘ sort of ac’tion tivat results. 
liabiil now usually implies the carry- 
ing to grt'at ext'ess of some particular 
belief or doctrine, religious, political, 
social, ine<lieal, or the like (a rutm? 
dissenter, torg, teetotidler, fiddist : 
rabid X'iruleure). Itaging ehielly 
<leseribes tlie violence in inanimate 
things that seems to correspond to 
i nunlness in man (ef. furious \ u 
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raging storm, pestilence, toothache). 
Raving is an intensifying epithet for 
madness or a madman. The uses of 
mad & wild hardly need setting forth. 

frappant. See French words. 
No doubt the old British belief arose 
from the peculiar white glare of the 
sunlight reflected from the hawthorn 
blossoms, which must have been far 
more frappant when South Britain 
was one vast forest. ‘ Clear, please ’ 
says John Bull when invited to 
choose between creme or puree de 
something & consomm^ dc some¬ 
thing else ; &, if he must decide 
whether he will take his contrasts 
frappant or otherwise, he can but 
say ‘ striking, please 

frate. Pronounce -ah'ta; pi. frati 
pron. -ah'te. 

Frau, Fraulein. Pronounce frow, 
froi'lin. 

free, 1. Freeman){free man. The 
single word has two senses, (a) per¬ 
son who has the ‘ freedom ’ of a city 
&c., (b) person who is not a slave 

or serf, citizen of a free State ; in 
other senses {at last 1 am a free man, 
i.e. have retired from business, lost 
my wife, &c.) the words should be 
separate. 

2. Free will, free-will, freewill. The 
hyphened form should be restricted 
to the attributive use as in a free-will 
offering, the free-will theori/. In non- 
philosophical use free tvill should be 
written, & the OED prefers it even 
for the philosophical term ; many 
writers hyphen it in that sense, but 
this transgresses the general prin¬ 
ciple of connexion between hyphen 
& accent (for which see Hyphens), 
since tlie accent remains on will ; 
&, if a separate form for the philo- 
Bophtoal term is required, it should 
be freewill, 

Frenchify. For inflexions see 

Verbs in -ie &c., C. 

French words. I. Use. 2. Pro¬ 
nunciation. Display of superior 

knowledge is as great a vulgarity as 
display of superior wealth—greater, 
1351 


indeed, inasmuch as knowledge 
should tend more deriiiitcly than 
wealth towards discretion & good 
manners. Tliat is the guiding prin¬ 
ciple alike in the using & in the 
pronouncing of French words in 
English writing talk. To use 
French words that your reader or 
hearer does not know or docs not 
fully understand, to pronounee them 
as if you were one of the select few 
to whom French is second nature 
when he is not of those few (& it is 
ten thousand to one that neither 
you nor he will be so), is incon¬ 
siderate & rude, 

1, Use of French words. It 
would be a satisfaction to have a 
tabic divided into permissible words, 
forbidden words, & wor<ls needing 
caution ; but anyone who starts 
Banguinely on the making of it is 
likely to come, after niueh shifting 
of words from class to class, to the 
same conclusion as tlie writer of this 
article-—that of the thousand or so 
F'rcnch words having some sort of 
currency in English none can be 
prohibited, & almost none can he 
g‘ ven unconditional licences ; it is 
ail a matter of the audience & the 
occasion. Only faddists will engage 
in alieii-iiuntitig & insist on finding 
native substitutes for tcte-it-tctc, 
agent provocateur, esprit de corps, 
cadre, chaperon, chassis, chose jugee, 
d(!£)ris, force 7najcur€, grand seigneur, 
habitat, laissez-faire, & a hundred 
other words that save cireunilocu- 
tion. Only fools will think it com¬ 
mends them to the Knglisli rea<!cr 
to decorate incongruously with such 
bower-birds’ treasures as au pied de 
la letire, d merveillc, bien entendu, les 
convenances, coule (pte coute, (ptand 
meme, dernier ressort, impayabk, feu 
de mots, par exempk, robe de churn- 
bre, sans duute, tracassrries, & sauter 
aux yeux ; yet even these, even the 
abominations beginning & ending 
that list, arc in place as supplying 
local colour or fttr other special 
reasons on perhaps ^i^'e per cent, of 
the occasions on wliich they actually 
appear. It would be easy to make 
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a set of pigeon-holes to contain the 
French words ; let us say : 

A. The standard word for the thing 
(aide-f/e-catup, ba/lett cfiaujjfcur}. 

B. Words accepted iis practically 
Englisli, though not indispensable 
(beat/, biilet-doijx, eftor-d-bancs), 

C. Circutnlocution-savers (0/ase, au 


rei'oir, fait accompli). 

1). Diplomacy & politics (jjourpar- 
Icrs, comtuunu]U(\ bloc). 

K. Dress <fc cookery {moire antique^ 
enlrce, horsed'ceuvre), 

F. Local colour & travel (concierge, 
troiioir, Itfcce). 

G. Sport tfc theatre (^orvilc, couloir, 
entr'acte), 

H. Art {atelier, fache, genre). 

I. Literature (causcrie, cliche, jcu 
d'eaprit). 

K- Ku[)licinisin (abattoir, accnacke- 
tnent, souteneur). 

L. I’rctciitious decoration (agr^~ 
tnents, coute qiie coutc, frap])ant). 

-M. Needh-ss substitutes for Fiiglish 
vv()rds (ciil-dc-sac, cn route, hrnchurc), 
N. Pu/.zles for the plain man 
((icharncmenf , Jldneur, intpaqahle). 

Hut to distrilmtc into such pigeori- 
holcs when made is a less simple 
affair, owing to the thsturhing < ffeets 
of audience A' occasion. Every 
writer, however, who suspects him¬ 
self of the bower-bird instinct should 
make A use s<Kne sucli classification 
system, A remember that acipiisi- 
tivencss A indiscriminate disjilay 
arc pleasing to contemplate only ili 
birds A savages A children. The 
list below, given primarily for pro¬ 
nunciation, wilt afforti also material 
tor practice in selection A, above all, 
aiistent ion. 

2. I *itoN (’NCI A TioN. *l’o say a 

French wool in the middle of an 
Englisli sentence exactly a.s it would 
be said by a l’'rcnehman in a French 
sentence is a feat demanding an 
aerobatic moutb ; the muscles have 
he sinhleiily adjusted to a per- 
formanci' of a different nature, A 
after it as suddenly recalled to the 
normal state; it is a feat that 
fdiould not be attempted ; the 
greater its success as a tour de force, 


the greater its failure as a step in 
the conversational progress ; for 
your collocutor, aware that he could 
not have done it himself, has his 
attention distracted whether he ad- 
niires or is humiliated. All that is 
neec.ssary is a polite acknowledge- 
nierit of indcbte<lncss to tlie French 
language indicated by some ap¬ 
proach in some part of the word to 
the foreign sound, A even tliis only 
when the difference between the 
foreign & the corresponding natural 
English sound is too marked to 
escape a dull car. For instance, in 
tete-d-tete no attempt need or should 
be made to distinguish French 6 
from English a, but the calling it 
ta'tahta't instead of the natural 
English tatata't rightly stamps it 
as foreign ; again, tour de force is 
better with no uiiEnglish sound at 
all ; neither r need be trilled, A tour 
A force should both be exactly like 
the ICnglisI) words so spelt. <Jn the 
other hand, there are some French 
sounds so obviously alien to the 
E-nglish mouth that words contain¬ 
ing them (except such as arc, like 
coupon, in daily use by all sorts A 
conditions of men) should either be 
csclicwt'd by English spe-akers or 
have these sounds adumbrated ; they 
arc especially the nasalized vowels 
(un, en, in, on, un, am, Ac.), the 
diplitlumg eu, the unaccented e, & 
u : to say bong for bon is as insulting 
tti the French langnage as to pro- 
nmiiK'c bulletin in correct French is 
insulting to the man in the English 
street ; A kmildcsii'k for cul-de-sac 
is nearly as bad. In consulting the 
pronunciations given below, the 
reaih r will bear in mind that it is 
no Inisiness of this dictionary to tell 
him ho^v French words are pro- 
noiim'cd in l^rcnch ; it has only to 
advise him how to pronounce them 
in iMiglish if he would neither ex- 
liihit a conscious superiority of edu¬ 
cation nor he sii.spcctcd of lioorish 
ignorance. The list is intended, 
then, to mitigate the precision of 
those who know French at least as 
much as to enlighten those who do 
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not ; but, for the latter, a slight 
attempt must be made to indicate 
intelligibly the nature of the un* 
English sounds. They are all repre¬ 
sented in the second or phonetic 
column of the list below by capita] 
letters ; words in which no capitals 
are used need have no terrors for 
non-Freneh-speakers ; & the values 
of all phonetics other than capital 
letters arc the same as in other parts 
of the dictionary. 

UnEn'glisii sounds 

A, a sound that is neither & nor 
ah nor u, but approximates to all of 
these, 

O, a sound between English aw & 6. 

U, a sound between do, Q, & c, the 
same as German u, & as the u & eu 
& ui {fule for Jool, juuk for 7iook, 
buik for booh) used by reproducers 
of Scotch vernacular. 

R, a roll or trill produced farther 
back in the mouth than the English 
r, & never (like that) allowed to go 
unsounded ; this R is, however, 
chiefly inserted after the usual 
symbols containing r (ar, er, af, or, 
&c.), as a reminder that the trill is 
to be given. 

Y, an elusive sound occurring 
chiefly in final syllables & suggesting 
that the speaker starts saying an 
additional syllable -ye but stops 
short before the vowel e is reached, 

AN, a sound (strictly, several 
sounds between which the distinc 
tions arc too fine for representation 
here) that is neither 6n, dug, 6m, 
awn, awm, aw, nor ah, but partakes 
of them all, & approximates to one 
or other of them according to its 
position in u word. 

IN, a sound (or sounds, as with 
AN) that is neither &n, aim, ing, 
am, ahm, nor ahng, but bears to 
them the relation described under 
AN. 

UN, a sound of the same nature as 
AN & IN, but with the vowel part 
of it resembling English untrilled 
er or 0. 

EU, a sound roughly resembling 
English untiillcd er, but with a u 


element slightly perceptible ; the 
same as German 6. 

UR, a sound differing from English 
trilled oor as U from English & 
do, or as Scotch dialect pair from 
English poor. 

EUR, the R sound following EU. 
(e), not an un-English sound ; the 
English e, but so lightly sounded at 
the end of a word after el, br, &c., 
as not to be a separate syllabic. 

[s], [xj, in the French-wtjrti coUimn 
are inserted, often in the micldle of 
compounds, to show the s])elling of 
the French plural. 

(s], [z], [Iz], in the phonetic column 
show the pronunciation in English, 
but not in French, of the plural 
fornts ; where sucli insertions are 
not made, it is better to pronounce 
the plural like the singular, 
e, 6, 6, e ; a special warning is 
necessary against the assumption 
that the normal sound of the plain 
or unaccented Freneh e is 6 or a, 
e, g. that pC'te (instead of prtc') is 
the way to pronounce petit ; it has 
that sound only in exceptional posi¬ 
tions, & wherever e is used in the 
phonetics care must be taken not to 
say 6 or a, 
abandon, aba'ndon 
a6a//oir[,s], a'bfiilwar[z] 

acct>uc/jeme/d[s], (ikdb'shmAN[z] 
«ccoMc)te«r[s], dkddshEllR'[z] 
«c('f>«cAe«.s<’[A'J, akfjosliEU'z [ ] 
acharnement, AsharR'nemAN 
d deux, ahdEU' 
adieu[x), «dyEU'(z] 
ajfaire[s] de cceur, flfar'dfkEUR'[ J 
d fond, ahfAN" 

provocaleurls], 
AzhAN'prOvOkAtEUR'[ ] 
agr6mcnts, AgraniAN' 
d hnis clos, ahweklo' 
aidc[s]-de‘Camp, 

a'dckANjz] (or -dug) 
aidc-ni^maire, admi5inwarR'[z] 
aiguiWef.v], a'gwel(z] 
aiguiUette[s], agwll6't[s} 
aini, a'na 
d ia, ah'lah 
d la carte, ahlahkar't 
d la mode, ahlahmO'd 
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la rnsse, ahluhrU's 
/ime[s] damn^e[s], ahmdAna'[ ] 
amcnd€[s] honoTMels], 
AmAN'dOnOraJi'bl[ ] 
d merveille, ahriiarRva'Y 
owour[s], a'inoor[z] 
amour-propre, anioorU'prO'pr(c) 
ancicn rt^gime, AN'syAN rCzhe'm 
ft'n^ks[izj 

<1 outrancc, ah ootrAN's 


apac/ic[fi 

aper^uis 


arti,sh'\s 

assigttal 

titelier\M 


, ai)ah'sh[Iz] 

, ApjtrUsU'f ] 
aperitif[s], flpD'ritcf[s] 
aplomb, A'pi AN 
appui, A{ )\ve' 
aprt\s, Apra' 
d propos, ahpropo' 

<irf(.vj, :irH[ | 

«rtV<’[sI, rtia't[s] 
argot, arltf^G' 

armc blanche, arm hlANsIi 
arrit’rc-penstc, arltymirpANsa' 
arrondis>iancnt[s], ArANMe'smAN[] 
arte'stjs) 
s'J, A'si<'nAt[s] 

, A'tlvaf j 
«//rtr/a[.v), atii'slia z) 

CO It rant, OkourAX' 
a a fait, ol Ti' 
au fond, ol’AX' 

ail grand m.t. o'jrAX'stlrcEU 
au gralin, of^rAtlN' 
an nalurcl, otijitfirtVl 
an pied dc la Icttrc, opya'(llahlG'tr((‘) 
au rrcoir, orpvwarU' 
au{omobilc[s], awtoniohc'l[/.] 
bacciira{t), Im'karah 
baignoir([.s], hfinvarU't ] 
hallade[s\, l)f/Iah'(l[/.] 
ballf([s}, bA'lalzl 
balhu[s] d'essai, h^IAX'd^saT 1 
bAiidri'fzl 
l)ANk{;'t[s] 

bari'gc, bfiia'zii 
baroipie, bf/ro'k 

liar'ijfizl 

bas bahi)IMU'[ ] 

bAsk[sj 

bas reliej[.s\, ba'snU-ffs] 

/toiV/rfA], bftste'ifz] 
batiste, bfftr-'Nt 
/ja/o;/[,vl, ba'(n[/,] 
bf;tur>'[/.] 

I)(■)[/,] 


beau\^x 

beamx 


^C 5 <e[ 5 ], b 6 zh 6 'st[ ] 

- id^al[s], bo ide'aJ[ 2 ] 

beau monde, bOmaw'iid 
beaux esprits, bozGspre' 
beaux yeux, bozyEU' 
bi’che-de-nier, bashdemar' 
W^M»naoe[s], l)C'genahzh[Iz] 
6(’^'uf7ic[s], bege'n[z] 
beige, bazli 
bel esprit, bflfispre' 

6 c//e[ 5 ], bdl[z] 
bdles-lcUres, b61G'tr(c) 

W/c[s] noiVf[.s], batnwarR'f 1 
&<'h‘sc[.s'], bate'z[ ] 
beziqne, bizc'k (F bi^sigue) 
him entendu, bylN'AXtAXdU' 
bicnsiance, byl'X'saAX's 
bijou, be'zhoo 
bijouterie, be'zhootre' 
billet[s]-doux, bilIdoo'[z] 
bise, bez 
bisque, bisk 
6j’:;<3rrerie, bizar'ere' 
blague, biahg 

bIamAN'zh[iz] 
blali'zaf ] 
bloc, blok 

bAN'bAX[ 2 ] 
botihomie, bGnornc' 
bntijotir, bAXzhoor' 

bANmo'[z] 
/^<)7i/jc[,v], b 6 n[z] 

bonne bouchc, bon bob'sh 
bonnes fortunes, bCnforlUU'n 
bonsoir, bAXswarU' 
bon ton, bAXtAN' 

ton[A'| bANve'vAXr 1 

6 or/if'i.v], borl{'na[ ] 

^oudr)/r[.v], b{H>'dwar[z] 
bo ,vJ,^ Ijob'zbc[z] 
bouillabutssc, btTblyahba's 
bouilli, bw'lye 
bouillon, bob'I y AN 
/joa/rLV/n/(,s], b(B'ivarR[ ] 
boultTcrsement, boblvurRsrnAN' 
bbr)ku'[zl 

b 0 u rdon[ .v ], boo r 'db n [ z ] 
bou rgeois, boor'zhwah 
bourgroisie, boorzhwahze' 
b()urse[s], boor.s[i/.] 
bra ssa ri/[.v], b rosa r'd[z ] 
brb'vU[s} 

bric-d-brac, bri'kabrftk 
bricole, brl'kl 
6 riV;H(’/b’[s], brlkd't[sj 
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bTochurc[sl brOshUH't ] 
bruneUe[sl, brooo6't[s] 
brusque^ brdbsk 
6«j(retrs], bU'm[z] 
bulleiin s], bob'lit!n[z] 
bureau[x], buro'[z] 
buTeau[x] de chajige, 
bur6'dcsliAN'zh[ ] 
burnous, bcrnw's[Iz] 
ca6are([sl, kA'bara[z] 
caJbinei[^, k&'blna[z] 
cackalot\s\, k£l'shaIo[z] 
cache[s\, kAsh[Iz] 
cachet, kA'sha 
cachou, k&'shoo 
cadet, kA'da 
cadre[s], kaii'der[z] 
caj^ s , ka'fii[z] 
cafe s au lait, kA'faola'f ] 
caj^[$] c/janfanf[s], 
ka'fii shAN'tAN[ ] 
caj^[s] noir[s], k&fanwarR'[ j 
kah-e'k[s] 
camo«[s], ka'sn[z] 
cal€mbouT[s], kA'lANboor[ ] 
calibrc{s], ka'libgr[z] 
calorie[sX ka'lori[z] 
camaraderie, kAmarahdcre' 
canicmbert, ka'tnANbiifR 
camiso/c[s], ka'niisoUz] 
camouflage, ka'mobflahzh 
canaille, kanah'Y 
canapi\s\, ka'napa[ ] 
canard^s], konar'd[zJ 
cancan, kAN'kAN 
canguc, king" 
cantatrice[s], KANtahtre's[ ] 
caoutchouc, kow'chook 


cap-d-pie, kapape' 
caporal, ka'porahl 
capote[s], kapo'tfs] 
caTafe[s], karah'f[s] 
carillon[s], kA'reIyAN[ ] 
Carinagnole, kar'manyol 
carte blanche, kartblAX'sh 
carte[s]-de-visite, kart dcvlze't[ ] 
car/ouc/je[sJ, karttjb'sli[lz] 
caserHc(6], kazcr'n[ 2 ] 
casque[s], kask[s] 

C£US(?ro/e[s], ka'scrolfzl 
catafalfjue[s], ka'tafalK[s] 
ca«s<'[s] ciU;brc[s], koz Bi;la'br(c)[ ] 
causeTic[s], k0zere'[ ] 
caifcscusefs], kozEU'z[ ] 
cileste, 6116'st 


cen(ime[5], sANte'm[z] 
cerise, scre'z 
c/ia/e/[s], sbA'Iafz] 
chamade{s\, sharnah'd[z] 
chamois[ ], Bha'inwah[ ] 
champagne, shampa'n 
Champs -fllUjs^es, shANzeieza' 
chancre[s], shANkr(e)[ J 
chantage, shAN'talizli 
chanterell€[s], shANt(’r6'l[z] 
chapeau-bras, sliflpo'brah' 
c/iaperoH[s], sha'p(’roii[z] 
£'/iar[.s]’d’6a«cs, sha'rabang^z] 
chaTade[s\, sharah'd[z] 
chaTge[s\-d'affaires, sbarzliadAf^'[ ] 
charivari, sliar'ivarl 
cAar/<i/an[s], shar'Iatan[z] 
charlotte russe, sharlolrU'a 
chartreuse, shartrEU'z 
chasse, shAs 

sha'sa[z] 

cAassepo/[5], sha'spd[z] 
c/tds.m[ ], sha'sc[ } 
chdt€au\^x\, shAt6'[z] 
chAt€laine{s\, sha'tdun[z] 
chauffeuT[s], shofer'[zJ 
chaussure, shosUR' 


cAe/[.s), sh6f[s] 

chcf[s\-d'oeuvre, sli6dEU^vr(c)[ ] 
cAemise(/c[s], sh6mlz6't[s] 
chenille, elilne'l 
c/toja/ierfs] d'industrie, 
shrvA'IyiidlNdUstrcT ] 
chevaux de frise, shcvo'dcfre'z 
chevelure, shevclUR' 
cAfuro«[5j, 6h6'vroii[z] 
chic, shGk 


chijjon, she'fAN 
cAignM«[s], she'nyAN[z1 
cAosr[i'] biiOz zliUzba'[ ] 

cAou[a;], sboo[ ] 
chronirjue scandaleuse, 
krOne'k sJvANMahlEU'z 
cAa/e[s], shoot[s] 
ci-devant, sedvAN' 
cirque, serk 

clairvoyance, klafvoi'ang 

klafvoi'ant[s] 
c/(i(7Mc[.v], klahk[.s] 
cfaguc(ir[s], klAkEljR'[ ] 
kle'shafz] 
clientele, klicntt'l 
clu]ue[s], klek[s] 
cloisonne, khvab'zona 
cognac, ko'nyak 
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coi^cwrf.?], kwahn^UR'[z] 
foijfjfMrflsJ, kwahfUU' 
co//)fjr/f’«r[s], koIportEUR'f?-! 

COmJiVjj»f[s], kome<IId'ii fz | 
com;na»rfor)/[s], k6mflndft'nt[s] 
comme il Jaut, kdiiiclfo' 
coMj)HjA'Si!OHfmirp[,sJ, koniTslionar'fz] 
commof/f[.v], konio'd[z] 
co?Hm»/iiVy»('[-^]* komL’'nIka[z] 
cojnpote, kS'inpot 
concc5,?iOJj«aIrc[s], konsdshoniir[z] 
coNriVrrtff.v], kANsyafR'zh[ ] 
coMcorJfi/fsJ, konkor'diit[s] 
fo»/r(Tf[,?f, kAN'frili'fz] 
coH«(‘[.v], kAN''ztifi[z] 
conn o isHcit r[.v ], kd ti o s c* r '[z ] 
cooscn’a/oiV('[s], konscr'vatwar[z] 

COnso kA NsOina' 
forifo(/r[xJ, kd'jd()()r[z] 
coalrcIcHi/wf ], kAN'trftAN[z] 
conirnanccs , kAX ^viiANs 
cor<lclicr[s\, kor(lrl(r'[z] 
rorf/«»[,s'], kor'(lon[zl 
cori/o«j.sj Wcof.v], korU'dAN l)]Er[ ] 
corp.s[ kurf/.] 
corso«r, kor'sahzli 
corscljs], knr'sil[s] 
for/(‘£'r[.S’], korUtfi'zhf ] 
coTi'CC, kor'va 


fosfi 7 Uc[.v], kosali'kfs) 
Cos(?/m(Vr[.s], k()strmya'[ ] 
co/j/^o»[.s‘], kot i'Iyoii['/,j 
coulcnr de rose, kwlcr'dcru'z 
coulisses, kmild's 
fOi//o(rjsj, k(‘)r)'hvar[z] 
roN/o7w/j[.v], ki'K»'ldm[ 7 .J 


coup 

coujt 


-(IC'Uiuin, kin)dciiiIN'[ ] 
(Ic-Un'utrc, k<')r>dctuah't r(f)[ 


, ku()[z] 

-d'etai, kmaldtali'fz] 
coup-dc-^rdcc, kmalcf^rail's 
co(//>[s’ 

ro»/)[.v 

coup-d'tnl, k.lTxlEU'Y 

rof/pf[s|, ktm'[ia[z] 
roM/)oii[,s'|, k(*7T')'])dii[z| 
coutftjiic conic, lamtkfkw't 

frfi»ipo?/( ,s’ 

croyoo[.s], 
rr<V/ic[,s-], krashlizj 
erhne, kraiii 


krd'in[MH)[7,] 

raonfz) 


cr<‘7/(c de la erhne, kraia dlali krii'm 
creme de meuthe, krarndciiiAN't 
]>c, krap 

crepe de ('hvie, kra|Klcsh(’'n 
cr^pon, krd'pdn 
crd/j>j[s], kre'tiiilz] 


crclonnc, kreto'n 
criii>;wf[s], krltu'kfs] 
cro(/McI/f[.i], krokC't[s] 
frossefs], krosjlz] 
crowpicri-?], kr()d'pirr[z] 
c u i r 0 ss i> r [ .V ], k ui asc r ' [ z ] 
kwize'a 

cul[s]-dc-sac, kL*dcsA'k[ ] 
curc[,s], kU'ra[z] 
dagHcrr^o(f/pe[s], dogd'rotip[s] 
dokvf ], dris[i 7 -J 
dartre, dar'tcr 


(yt'6dc/f[5], dn)ah'kl[z] 
debris, de'bre 


dd'brfz] 

f/dtolan/fs], dc'tiritonffsl 
d<'6irfr/;df[s], ddhUt AN''t( | 
dt'c s I , dC 'sig rain [z] 
(/<ri7i(rc[5], dd'snacr[z] 
dcciiM<'/rc[s], dd'sinidtfr[z] 
(/(r/o.'}S(‘(c)[sJ, ddklAsa'[ ] 
i/(ro//c/i'(c)[s]j ddko'lla 
i/c5artf«(c)[5j, dd'gAzba 
dr haul cn bas, dco'ANbah' 
d(jrM«rr[.'!], de'zhEUna[zJ 
delaine, dila'n 
d(b)’iflrr/jr[,?], dernarR'shf ] 
df*inANte'[ ] 
dem 1 • ojoJidr, dtVrniindnd 
f/r?in-oiondfit>if[s], dmemANda'D[ ] 
de m o iscllc[s], de in wah zd 'I [z] 
(/rnoarmf)i/[s], de'iummAX[z] 
de uoitveau, dr ikk>vo' 

(/(Y;dl[.s], dt‘'pr)[z] 
de n'gir, drru'gl 

drregET’R' 

dernier rcssort, diliU'iiya rdsorR' 
deshabille, d d z A ' bey a' 

(/r/r;dr[5], detAN't[ ] 
delour[s], ditoor'[z] 
de trap, (irtru' 
dn7nr[\], dd'v\var[z] 
dudderie, dyahbirre' 
digteile, dirise'I 

di'ploTnAl[s] 
dislialnlle, disdbe'l 


</i5/i7ig»r{r)[.sI, dIstIN'ga( ] 
distra'f ] 

dislraite[s], distra't[ ] 
dt)rmrn.<>c[s], <b)rIiniEU'z[ ] 
dossier{s], d6'sYrr[z| 
dot, d( )t 


f/of<onr[s], dod'ahnf/,] 

rri/r«drr, d(ml)iAXtAN'dr(«) 
double eutenie, doolilAN'tAN't 
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doublur€[s]f dooblUR'[z] 
doii£eur[s], doosEUR'fz] 
douc/je[s], ddbsh[Iz] 
doyen[s]f dwah'yAN[ ] 
droi7[s], droit[s] 
duvet[s'\y dU'vii[z] 
eau svtCTie, o'sUkra' 

Mair[s], 6'klaf[z] 
iclaircissem€nt[s]y feklarse'smANr ] 
iclat, 6klah' 
ilany fe'lAN 
ilitey dle't 
£tysde, Cleza' 
embarras de choiXy 
AXbArah' de shwah' 
embarras de richesse, 

AXbArah' de reshC's 
embonpoint, AN'bANpwIN 
imeute\}i\y femEU't[ ] 
employi{e)[s\y £'mploie'[z] 
empressemcnt, ANprCsiiiAN' 
en casserole, ANkAserO'l 
en Jamille, ANfAme'Y 
en fete, ANfa't 
en gar^on, ANgarRsAN' 
ennui, 6nwG' 
en masse, ANmA's 
en passant, ANpAsAN' 
en rapport, ANrAporR' 
en route, ANrdb't 
ensemble, ANsAN'bl(e) 
entente[s], ANtAN't[ ] 
cn(oura"e, ANtdbrah'zh 
entr'acte[s\, ANtrA'kt[ ] 
entT^e[s], AN'tra[z] 
entremets, AN'treina 
entre nous, ANtrcnob' 

€ntrep6t[s\, AN'trep6[z] 
espieglerie, Cspya'glere' 
esprit de corps, Gspre'dekof 
esprit d'escalier, fispre'dSscAlya' 
estaminet[s], C‘sta'mlna[z] 
expos^[s], ikspo'safz] 
fainMitt[s], fanaAN'[ ] 

Jait accompli, iGtAcANple' 
farceuT[s\, farsEUR'[ J 
Jauteuil[s], f6tEU'Y[ ] 
faux pas, fopah' 
femme de ckambre, 
fA'nidcshAN'br(e) 
feuilletonls], fEUY'tAN[ ] 
yiar»c^(c)[e], fyAN'sa[ ] 
fille de chambrc, fcY"deshAN'br(e) 
fill€[8] dejoie, fcY'dczliwah' 
fiit, fcs 


fine champagne, fe'nshANpah'nY 
flair, flar 
fldnerie, nalmerc' 
fldneurls], flalinEUR'[z] 
flichels], flasli[iz] 
force majeure, forR'smahzhEUR' 
format, for'mah 
foyer[s], fwah'ya[z] 
/ra/ic[sJ-h'rfMr[,sJ, frANterEUR' 
frappant, frii'pant 
friseur[s], frezEUR'fz] 
galimatias, g^llin^'ttah 
gA'niIN[z] 
garageU], ga'rijiiz] 
garfOH[5], garRsAN'[ J 
gauche, gosh 
gaucherie, goshere' 
gendarme{s\, zhANdar'm[z] 
gendarmerie, zliANdar'inere' 
genre, zhAN're 
glaci{e)[s], glA'sa 
glacis, gla'sis 
gobe-mouches [pi. same], 
gOb'mob.sh[iz] 
gourmandisc, goor'mandez 
gouTmand[s], goor'iiiAN[z] 
gour;ne/[A'], goor'ina[z] 
grande passion, graw'ndpAsyAN' 
grande /0i7e/(e, gra\v'ndtwahl6't 
gra«d[.s] scig/icwr[s], 
grAN'sanyEUH'[ ] 
grafin, grA'tlN 
grippe, grep 
grisaille, grlza'l 
gri5e(/c[s], grezG'tfs] 
gros de Naples, grOdcnah'pI(e) 
gruyire, grUyiirR' 
guerre de course, gardekoor's 
guiltoche, gllO'sh 
guipure, gGpoor' 

AbG'tUa 
hauteur, otEUR' 
hors concours, orR'k.ANkoorR' 
hors-d'oeuvre, orRdEU'vr(e) 
i(Ue fixe, eda'fe'ks 
impasse, INpA's 
impayable, IXpayaIi'bl{e) 
inginueys], INzhGnLJ'[ ] 
insouciance, INsflbsyAN '3 
insouciant, INsimsyAN' 
instantatU, I NstANtAna' 
internalionale, IXturRiiAsIdnah'I 
infrigua;d[s], INtrcgAN'f J 
infriga;df[sj, INtrGgANt' 
jabot[s], zhAb5'[z] 
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y(Ky 7 Ufric[s], zhAkcre' 

zliA'loozc[z] 

j£ir(/iniVrr[s], zhar'dinyaffz] 
je nc sais quoi, zhcnsakwah' 
ycu[ar] tie mots, zhEUdcnio'[ ] 
d'csprit, zhEUdespre'[ ] 
jcuncsse dor^e, zhEUnfi'sdOra' 
jon^/€ur[A], zhANglEUR'[ ] 
julictiric^ zliClyc'n 
jupc[s], zhUpi 
AV/>f[5], k6'pt[z 
lacrosse, luhkro's 
laisscz oiler, lu'sa A'la 
laisscz /(lire, lu'safar' 
lans(picnct, lil'nskcnCt 
kiC-'tfsj 

m ajcsle, 1 a ' z m A z hCst a ' 
lever dc ridcau, Irva'dcrcdo' 
Iia'7,n[zJ 

lingerie, llX/hre' 
liqueur, likiTr' 


li(C-'ralitErR' 

le'vr(<’) 

longue hotciuc, lOtiggAlri'n 
loTgnct(c[s\, lornyc't[s] 
louis[ 1, lm/i(zj 
luge[s], irzli[I/,J 
luxe, IL’ks 


/^Cf'rf.s’], lesfi'fz] 

macabre, niakah'bi(f) 

mof'<V/o//ir[.sl. n'risidwah'nfz] 

madame, mAdA'iii 

m ode mo iselle, 11 j A ' (1 r n w; i h /, t 'I 

7nol(iise, nu/la'z 

mat a propos, inA'laliprojjo' 

maui^gc, iiwnia'zh 

»i angedout, niA Nzlit tm' 


iiiAN'ka 

m «r;;' a f r ^7f■ [ .V J, 111 a r gf r 0' t [s 1 
mortage tic cohi'euance, 

I a A ry a h ' 1 1 (1 f k A N vni A N's 

Wif/r7a(Sf|,s']. iiiarUkc'/.[ ] 

wmrroa[.v) rnii'rANglA'saf 1 

Marseillaise, marsfla'z 
massage, iiiasah'zli 
masse, nul'sa 


»amT»r[.v], mAsEriU 1 
7«fi.v,vra,vf[.vJ, iuAsl<:U'z 
tuat(^ricl, inatOrii^'l 

niji'tnulfz] 
wtfiaiViLv (fuarl d'heurc, 
niuva'karRtiErK' ’ 
maaiyjks- sujer[s], laovii'.sUzlia'f 1 
fuauvaise haute, iiiuva'zaw'nt 
maijonnaise, maona'z 


I 


milangc, mdlAN'zh 
»i(V(f<’[Aj, m6'la[z] 

m6'nahzli[ ] 
»HcaM[sJ, mC'ndb[zJ 
menngj«r[s], incri'ng[z] 
»jcsa//iaTJcc[5], nifzaicAN's 
mesdames, inadA'ni 


messieurs, tru’syEU' 
mHayagc, inC-'triahzh 
mHaycr, mita'er 
metier, in^'tya 
mignon, me'nvAN 
migrai fic[5], mc'gran[z] 
wiiVor(£/)[sj, niclorU' 
mise en seine, me'zANsa'ti 
mwfra/[.s], ini'strahllz] 
mi7rtfj7/ciuf[.s'J, met rail vEU'zf 1 
wor/ts/efsj, mOde'st[sj' 
moire, niwarR 
moiri, nuvnh'ra 
moire antique, mivarAXtc'k 
monde, inawnd 


monscigneur, mAXsanyEUR' 
monsieur, mesyEU' 
moral, niorali'l 
TnorccG<([.r], morso'[z] 
morgue, morg 

morgue anglaisc, morRgAXgla'z 
THofi7[.s], mote'f[sl 
m o u Ii n f ,v], m du '11X [ z J 
mousselinc, inoTisIG'n 
inUze't[s] 
naif, iiali-d'f 
natve, nah-c'v 
iHuvcic, nah-c vta 
nee, na 

nd'gllzharz] 

nC'va 

noblesse, iidblc's 
noblesse oblige, iiOblC's Oble'zh 
nwalizC‘'t(sj 

Nam de guerre, riAXdcgufR' 
nom dc plume, iiAXdrplU'm 
Na/i avenu, nOnAvfriU' 
nonchalant, n6'nsh«lnnt 
ttonpareil, ndiiprirc-'I 
l^otre-Damc, iiOlredah'm 


noiptu, tnvaliyd' 

nU'ANs[ ] 
numiro, lui'nirro 
ag/i’f’f.vj, oji'v[zJ 
on dit, AXdc' 


opira comique, o'pfrnkomc'k 
opira boiiffe, d'perabdb'f 
ontri, oo'tra 
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paillasse, p&li&'s 
pal€tot[s], pA'lt6[z] 
panache, panah'sh 
papier macki, papyama'sha 
par excellence, parfikselAN's 
par exemple, par6kzAN'pl(e) 
pari mutuel, par'eraUtUfe'l 
paTok[s], paro'I[z] 
parterrels], partaf'[z] 
paTti[s], parRte'f J 
parvenu[s\, par'vcnU[z] 
pas de deux, pah'dedEU' 
pas seuly pahsEU'I 
passi{c)[s], pA'sa 
passementerie, pAsmANtre' 
passe-partout, pAsparRtoo' 
pastiche, paste'sh 
pa.stille[s\y pa 5 te'l[z] 

puU de foie gras, pa'tadefwahgrah' 

patois, pa'twah 

pavi[$], pAva'[ ] 

paysage[s\, paezah'zh 

pei^noiT[s], panwar'[z] 

peine forte et dure, pan forRt a dUR 

pelerine[s], p6'lcren[z] 

penchanlls], pAN'shAN 

pension[s], pAN'syAN[z] 

pcr</u(cj[s], perdu't j 

pire, par 


perrori[s], p6'rAN[z] 
persiennes, persMS'nz 
persiflage, par'siflahzh 
personnel, pcrsonC'l 
petite, pete't 

petits chevanXy prte'shevo' 
petit\s] rnaitrels], pete'ma'tr(e)[ ] 
petitls} souper[s], pete'soopa' 
petits soins, peteswIN' 
p)ctit[s] verrels], pctO'vafR' 
pdlroteuT[s], p6tr61EUR'[ ] 
pdtroleus€[s], pCtraiEU'z[ ] 
picotls^, pe'k0[z] 

nee,pya'sdcrCzestAN's 

pied a ter re, pya'dahtarR' 
pierrettcls], pyafC't[s] 
pierrol[sl, pyar'o[zJ 
pince-nez, plN'sfia 
piolet[s\ pe'oIa[z] 
puiuant, pc'kant 
piqui, pe'ka 
pis alter, pczAla' 
plafond, pIA'fAN 
jilancheite, plANshC't 
plaque[s], plahk[s] 
plai\s], plah[ ] 


plateau{x\, pIAto'[z] 
point d'appui, pwIN'dApwe' 
poissnn[ 5 j, pwah'sAN[ ] 
pornpon[s], pAN'pAN 
ponceau, pANso' 
porte-cochere, porR'tkdsharR' 
por/e-era I/on, portkra'on 
porikre[s], por'tyar[z] 
poseur[s], pOzEUR'[ ] 
poste rei(ante, p6'strcstAN't 
potage, pOtah'zJi 
pot-pourri, popoore' 
pouf, poof 

poult-de-soie, poo'deswah' 
pourboire, poorRbwarR' 
pourparlerls], po^rRparRla' 
pour rire, poor rcrR 
pous5e//e[i(], pd5s6't[ ] 
^jratiqtie, pri'tik 
pT^cisl ], prC'se[z] 
prcmi^re[s], prcmyar'[z] 
prestige, prfiste'zli 


preux ch€vali€r[s], prEUshevA'Iya 
prie-dieu[ ), predyEU'[z] 
primeuT, premEUR' 
proces-vcrbal, prO'savarRbA'l 


prolctairels 




prOlitarR' 


prokg^ie)[s], prO'tCzha[z] 
protenance, prO'vInans 
prud'homrne, prUdO'in 
parcels], pU'ru[z] 
pur sang, pURsAN' 

Quai d^Orsay, kadorsii' 
quand mime, kANma'm 
quantiti nigligeable, 

kAN'teta nC‘glezhA'bl{e) 
quenellc[s], kciiC*'l[z] 
quinte, kINt 
qui vive, keve'v 
raconteuT{s'\, rAkANtEUR' 
ra«ou/[,v), ragdb'[z] 
raison d'etre, ra'zANda'tr(e) 
rale, raid 

ram(xiuin{s], r4'inlkln[z] 
ranz dcs vaches, rANzdavA'sb 
rapport, rA])urR' 
rapprochement, rAprO'shniAN 
razzia{s], ra'zya[z] 

Riaumur, ra oniUR 
r^c/iauj(jfe[sj, r6'sh6fa'[z] 
recherchi, resiuTr'sha 
riclamc, rtj'klahm 
reconnaissance, rikd'nisans 
T^daction[s], rC'dA'kseAN 
redingotcls], rC'dInggot[s] 
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Tifrftii7[,s], rC'(lwe[z] 

Tejld[H]^ rcfla'tz] 

T^gie, rC'zhe 
regime, rCzhe'm 
relev^^ rc'lvu 
Tcmiissance, rlna'sana 
Tcnconlre, rCiigko'ntex 
rrarfrz-iojAvf ], rAN'davoofz] 
rAN't[s| 

rr/!//Vr(.v], rAX'tyri[ ] 

TrpcTtoir€[!i\, r<J'p<Tt war[zJ 
ripondez, s'il vans plait^ 
rCpAN’da so) vdo plii 
rc^po M , r<’ [ )<7(j's a 
rr.v/f/araj//[.9j, rc',stor«ntfs] 
restaurfi(atr[s\, rfsto'rAlEURT 1 
uKs a ;h ('[,¥], rc ' z U ma [z ] 
rctenue, ntmU' 
rctroussd ritrdo'sa 
reveille, rh’d'Ii 


mrafia/f.s'], rrvnAN'[ ] 
revers, rfvarlt' 
m'ar[.¥], rlvfi'[z] 
riant, riV/nt 


riVofAfs], ri'koshafz] 

riposle[s], rli)rj'st[.s] 

risfjud re'ska 

W.v'vfj/(’[.v|, ri'sdifz] 

ntaVn’[.s’j, ri'vi:Tf[/,] 

robe de ehambre, r()'bdfshAN'br(e 

rw«/HMr[.s-], ro'k«iiib 5 l[zJ 

rococo, rokfi'ko 

roi faindint, rwahfa'naAN' 

r(i/£[.vj, rdl[/,j 

rdndd'fz] 

rottdel[M\ rdtidt-'I[z| 
rt»iucfort, rO'kforJl 
r6(i, rd'tc 

rab/r/rr[.¥), rOtU'rC-a 
r«a('ls(, r(ma[z| 
liougc Croix, rwzlikrwair 
Itonge Dragon, nm/.lidrA'gon 
ilouge et Aoir, rt'idzhaiiwahH' 


ronladf 

Toultui H 

roHlctte] n^dd't 
ruche, rUsii 


■'‘I, roo[a|i'<J[zj 
f|, n'K)Io'[z] 


nmzllzl 
rJ£.¥T(£•)(.¥], rd'ziV 
>syjW[.v], sA'bu(z] 
sabotage, .si^'ljotij 
suhretache[s], sii'b^’rta.shfrz] 
Sfj^;fr,/r{v], sAhrl’UJH'f I 
sar/zf/l.v] sA'slia[z] 
^or/yiaj.vj, ak(sj 


SQcri, SfVkra' 

salle d manger, sA'lahmAN'zha 
sulk d'attente, sA'ldAtAN't 
5 «bHi(A], sa'lmc[z] 
sa/oa[sJ, sA'IAN'(z] 

SQng-de-hivuj, sAN (1 EUF 
sang-froid, sANfrwah' 
sans rt^rrnnnnie, s A Ns e rC' mOne' 
sa/».¥-£• nlatte [v], sANk U10't[s] 
sans-culottcrie, sANkUldtcre' 
sans doute, sANdtTd't 
sans fa^'on, sANfAsAN' 
sans-gene, s A Nz 1 1a'n 

pear et smis rcproche, 

s AN[)EL. IdasAN r^prO'sh 
sans phrases, sANfrali'z 
sans-soaci, sANsddse' 
sauce, pifpuinle, sdsjjdkAN't 
sank, -ee, -^s, 'ces, so'ta 
4 (invc-({ui-peut, so\'kC'pEU' 
sa'vANtz] 

S(tvnie, sAvali't 
stwoiT-Jaire, sAvuarfar' 

AVR'ai r-vivre, sAvuarve ' vr(c) 
sc rat in d' arro n disse jnent, 

skrUTINdArAN'clesluAN' 
sc rut in de lisle, skrUtlN'deJe'st 
.s’fV;/j(Y[.v], sa'ANs[ ] 
see, sdk 

Acen^fitVefA], .stkrltiTr'fz] 
scigneu r[.vj. sanyE L]R'[z] 
scint\ sO'ina 
sm!r[.v], .s(:TJl'k[s| 

ATnYV//('[4], S(.TVid't[s] 

Sevres, .sa'vr{r) 

A- iih ouetlc[s ), s I loo 't f s ] 
Ao6r(V/(/f/|A|, so'i;nka[zl 
soi-disant, s'\vahd(!■ * zAN 
5 o£r(V[A], s\var"a [z] 

Aar/<V[.s'j, sorIUc'[zJ 

AVO/f.v], S(')b(z] 

.sY)a/jrW/f’(.s'], s(ir)ljrd't[s] 
soaj[jle{ s ] ^ sob ' lla( z] 
soup{-on, stTb'psAN 
sourdine, soorde'n 
soutache, sbb'tahsii 
.voa/aarf.sj, sm»tairn[zl 
AYia/can/rls], soTitfiil :uu'[z] 
Aoifir/jf rf.vj, soov(’ncr'[z] 
sjnrituelle, spirit'I 
4 ucci's d'estime, st f ksa'ddste'm 
succ('‘sfou, sU'ksafdb' 
suede, swild 
snivez, sweA a 
Aur/yM/[A], ser'tdb[z] 
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surveillance^ serva'lana 

sveltet svfiit 

iableau\x]^ tAblo'[z] 

iableau[x\ uioarjffsj, tA'blo ve'vAN 

table (Thdle, tahbldo't 

iablieT[s], tA'bna[z] 

UichCt tAsh 

tant soil peu, tAN'swahpEU' 
tapis, tA'pe 

tapotement, tApO'tmAN 
Tartuffe, tarRtU'f 
icTTain, tcra'n 
terre-plein, tar'plan 
terrine, t6rc'n 
tcU‘a-ti:t€[ ], tatahta't[s] 
tic douloureux, tl'kdOloroo' 
iters dtat, tyarzfitah' 
tige, tezh 

iim^»a/e[s], tIN'bAl[ J 
itml»re[s], tii'mbcr 
iirai7teu7’[5], terahyEUR'[ ] 
toilette, twahlC't 
iotson (Tor, twah'zANdorR' 
ton, tAN 

tonn€au[x], t6'n5[z] 
toniine\s\, t6nte'n[z] 
to(jue[s], tok[s] 
torchon, tor'shAN 
tour de force, toordefor's 
fournjure, toornUR' 
tous-les-mois, tdcilamwah' 
tout court, tookoorR' 
tout ensemble, t6btANsAN'bl(c) 
tracasseries, trAkA'sere' 
trait[s], tra|z] 

trente-et-quarante, trAN'takArAN't 
trois-temps, trwah'tAN 
trottoir, tr6'twarR 
tTOuba(lour{s\, trdb'b£idoor[z] 
trou[s'\-de-loup, Irdbdelob' 
irousseattfa;], trdbso'[z] 
trouvaille[s], trdbvab'Y 
trouv^T€[s], trdb'var[z] 
tulle, tUI 

Tutco\s\, tUR'k6[z] 
tUT{juoise[s], tcr'koiz[Iz] 
tuyerels], twcr[z] 

Valenciennes, vAJANsyfi'n 
valse, vAls 

vandeville[s], v6'dvel[z] 
vedelte[s], vid6't[s] 
i>etWe«se[s], valyEU'z 
velours, veloor' 
ventre a terre, vAN'traht^R' 

■oenue, vfe'nQ 


cerue, varRv 
vieux jeu, vyEUzhEU' 
vignette[s\, veriy^'tfs] 
i;i7/anefie[s], virfiii6'l[z] 
ViViai^re/icI^s], vina"re't[s] 
vingt-el-un, vIN'taL’N' 
vIXtUN' 

in'/t orditiaire, vIX ordinar' 
vis-d-vis, vezahve' 
vis^, ve'za 

mL’«)if/iere[sJ, ve'vAXdyafR'[ ] 
vive, vev 

voix celeste, vwahsClC'st 
tJo/-ait'reni[s], vo'luvAX 
volte-face, vOltfA's 
uoMSSo/r[s], vdbswar 
vraisemblablc, vrasAXblA'bl(c) 
vraisemblance, vrasAXblAN's 
wago nls]*/i7[sj, vA'gAN IG' 
zouavc[s], zdo'ahv[ 2 ] 

Irenuin. See fraenum. 
frequence, -cy. See -ci:, -cv. 
frequentative. See Tecunical 

TERMS. 

frequently, as compared with often, 
is a Formal word, 
fresco. PI, -ocs ; sec -o(e)s J. 
friable. Confusion between the 
common word meaning crumbly & 
the -cd/lc adjective from to fry is not 
likely enough to justify the irregular 
spelling/nyaiie for tlie latter, though 
oddly enough the OED’s first quota¬ 
tion for/rtVij!)i7i7i/ illustrates the pos¬ 
sibility : Codfish for . . .friability of 
substance is commended. 

friar, monk. Ry the word /, is 
meant a member of one of the men¬ 
dicant orders, i.c. those living en¬ 
tirely on alms, especially ‘ the four 
orders’ of Franeiseaiis, Dominicans, 
Carmelites, & Augustiuiat) Ilerinits. 
M. is used sometimes of all male 
members of religious orders includ¬ 
ing friars, but [)roperly excludes the 
mendicants. In ttic latter case the 
general distinction is that while the 
monk belongs essentially to his par¬ 
ticular monastery, & his object is to 
make a good man of himself, the 
friar’s sphere of work is outside, & 
his object is to do a good work 
among the people. 
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trlcandeau. Pronounce fri'komlo ; 
pi. -cdinT, pron. -oz, or ’Caus (see -x). 
fricative. Sec Tkciimcai. tkhms. 
Friday &c.) (on Friday A-c.) The 
Puritan zvay of eatiup fish is, to cat it 
Saturday instead of Friday./Can you 
dine tvith us Tuesday at 6.0 ? 

The OKI) siiys ; ‘ Tlic :idvcrl)ial 

use of the naiiK's of tfic days of the 
week is now chieily I'. S. except in 
collocations like “next Saturday’’, 
“ last Satvirday “ 

friendiily. Sec -lily. 
frier, fryer, 'i'he first is hot I or ; see 
Di’.Y, 2, A: IN' -ii: Ac., 0. 

frightful(ness). The words ought 
to revert in due time to their true 
Knglish meaning. They have pro¬ 
perly no implication of terrorism, A 
owe that sense merely to ignorance 
of English on the jjart of the 
journalists wiio seized on them as 
the handic.st translation of Cermaii 
words tliat ha<l that im])li('ation. 
The felt unnaturalncss of the words 
liad a ('crtain valne while war Ia.stc<l, 
as .suggesting the unnatural sle.tc of 
miiui of a peojile tliat confused 
honest fighting with lirutal cruelly ; 
hut we do not want our language 
permanently corru|)led by such 
ao<'i(lents. 

The mist lanslation rejucsented by 
tlie original of whieh means 
regardless of eonseipieiices, or reck¬ 
less, or unrest I aine<l, thougli it g;vr- 
hlcs the (icrman phrases, docs not 
injure the ^’,ngli.^h language, A i.s of 
tcini>orary interest tmly ; Imt enf- 
turc is, like friphtjidness, in danger of 
a eliange of meaning that is to be 
deprecated. 

frlseur. Si e IhuvNc ii won ns. 
frith. .See Kin I’ll. 

iritlllary. i'he OEd) aeeents the 
second i ; but the M. .\rnohl line 
(/ h'nnw ii'hat zvhile, tehat purple 
fritilhincs) seems likc'Iy to fix the 
stress on the first, for tlie Mower at 
least. 

frivol. S('e liA('K-i'onMArioN, 
friz(z), 'i’he double letter is pre¬ 
ferred in general use A in the 


for the simple words as well as for 
inMcclcd forms ; but see -Z-, -zz-, 

frock. The use of frock for a dress, 
A especially for a dress regarded 
from the. decorative point of view 
(‘ lJut in the l.anguagc of fashionable 
society the use of frock for “dress “ 
has within the last few years been 
revived said the OEl) in 1!)01), is 
in origin a mirseryism of the same 
Icind as niphty A shimmy ; sec 
\'oc;uK-w'OiiiJS. 

frontage, frontal, frontier, frontis¬ 
piece. It seems best to make the o 
in all these conform to th.at in front 
{u, not (’)), but the OEl) separates 
frontier, in which it prefers o, from 
the rest. 

frontispiece. For the use = face, 
see Poi.v.SYi.i.Aiiic infMOUR. 
froth. Sec Fo.v.M. 

fructify. For inflexions sec Verbs 
IN -IK Ac., 0. 

fruition. Pronounce frtTbi'shn. 
frustrate. See pAiiTiciri.ns a A, A 

-ATAlll.i:. 

frustum. PI. -ta, -turns ; the first 
i.s reeommeiuled. 

fryable, fryer. See FitiAni.r., frier. 
fuchsia. So spelt, 
fucus. PI, -ci, jironouiK'cd -.si. 
fuel, vb, makes -lied, -llinu ; sec 

-I.l,-, -L-. 

fugacious. Chiefly in Pedantic 

HUMOUR. 

fugue makes fugal, fupuist. 

-FUL, The right plural for such 
nouns ns handful, spoonful, cupful, 
basketful, is handfuls Ac., not hands- 
fill Ac. 

fulcrum. Pronounce ffd-, not fool-; 
pi. -era. 

fulfil, fulfilled. So spelt; see -ll-, 
-I.-. It. 

fulgent. A poetical variant for the 
ortiinary refulpeut, 
fuliginous. Chiefly in Poi.vsvl- 
UAUU’ iiu.MoUR. .it present it is a /., 
not to say mysterious, matter. 
full for fully in sueli [>hrascs as 
/. tu'culy, f. as good as, where it 
means quite, A such as /. sweet, 
f. early, where it means quite sulfi- 
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ciently or rather too, is idiomatic 
but colloquial. In the sense very, 
as in /. /otn, /, many a, /. tceart/, 
where fully cannot be substituted, 
it is poetical, 

ful{l)ne$s. Use ‘ll-; see dullness, 
& *LL*, *L*, 4. 

FULL STOP. See Stops ; & Period 
IN ABBREVIATIONS. 

fulsome. The OED recognizes only 
the pronunciation ful- (not fdbl-). 
fumigate makes 'gable, 'lor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

function. That such & such a tiling 
* is a function of ’ such another or 
such others is a Popularized tech¬ 
nicality : — A man's forlitude under 
given painful conditions is a funclion 
of truo variables^ As not everyone 
can cope unaided with mathematical 
technicalities, the following may be 
useful : ‘ When one quantity de¬ 
pends upon another or upon a sys¬ 
tem of others, so that it assumes 
a definite value when a system of 
definite values is given to the others, 
it is called a function of those 
others 

fundamental is the established word 
in literary use for which writers with 
a las^ for newfangled scientific- 
sounding terms substitute basic or 
basal, 

funebrlal, funeral (adj.), funerary, 
funereal. The continued existence 
of the first & third words, which 
no-one uses if he can help it, is due 
to what has liappened to the other 
two. Funeral, though originally an 
adjective, has so far passed into a 
noun that it can no longer be used 
as an adjective except in the attri¬ 
butive position, as in funeral cus¬ 
toms, the funeral procession', funereal 
has become so tied to the meaning 
os of a funeral, gloomy enough for 
a funeral, that it can no longer mean 
simply of or for a funeral. In such 
a sentence as The origin of the 

custom is -, it only remains to 

choose between funebrial & funerary. 

fungus, p], funguses or fungi 
(pronounced -ji). 


funicular. Cable railway is, when 
possible, preferable to/, railwatf. 
funnel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-. 
funnlment. See Hybriu deriva¬ 
tives, Facetious formations, <fc 

-MENT, 

funny. lor ‘too f. for words ’ see 
Hackneyed pijrases. 
furcate. See Participles 5 A. 
furiously. The British journalist 
finds it so amusing that the French¬ 
man should say penser furieusement 
where we say think hard, & donner 
furieusement ti penser for puzzle, 
that he bores us intolerably with his 
discovery, donne furieusement 

d penser is quoted, translated, para¬ 
phrased, & alluded to, till we are all 
heartily sick of it ; see Gallicisms, 
Making every allowance for special 
circumslnnces, the mariner in which 
these amateur soldiers of seven iveeks 
acquitted themselves compels one */ur- 
iously to think './That word 'although' 
caused us furiously to think, but when 
we come to read the leading article 
in the Times we fancy that we get 
a clue to ivhut may be meant./That 
sentence of Pro/e.s’A-or Dicey's makes 
one think furiously./The reduction in 
the majority from 6,000 to I,i00 has 
given many Coalition members f, to 
think. 

furore. Three syllables (furor'I). 
furry. See Pronunciation s.f. 
further, adj, &, adv. See farther. 
furze, gorse, whin. The first two 
would ajjpear to be that very great 
rarity, a i)air of exact synonyms, 
meaning the same thing & used 
indifTcrcntly in all localities & all 
contexts. The third differs not in 
sense, but in being chlelly a Scotch 
& northern word. 

fuse. 1. The verb makes fusible ; 
see -able 2. 

2. It is worth while to remember 
that a fuse is not so called because 
it fuses, being named solely from its 
shape (L fusus spindle, while the 
verb is from L fundo pour) ; see 
True & false etymolooy. 

Fused participle is a name 
given to the construction exemplified 
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in its simplest form by ‘ I Hkc you 
pleading poverty \ & in its higlicr 
dcvclofjrnent by ' Tlic collision w:is 
owitig to the signalling instructions 
laid down by the iiitcrtmtional regu¬ 
lations for use by sliii>s at anchor in 
a fog not having been properly 
fnlhived TIk* mime was invented 
{The King*s English, 1900) for the 
purpose of labelling & so making 
recognizable avoidable a usage con¬ 
sidered by the inventor to be rapidly 
eorrujitiiig modern bhiglisli style. A 
comparison of three sentences ■will 
show the meaning of the term. 

1. Women having the vote share 
political power with men. 

2> Women’s ha\'ing the vote re¬ 
duces men's juilitical power. 

3. Women having the vote rciiuecs 
men’s jiolitical jiower. 

In the first, the subject of the 
Bcntence is leomew, <fc having (the 
vote) is a true particiiilc attached to 
women. In the seeomi, tlic subject 
is tlie verbal noun or giTund firwing 
{the t'ote), & xvomen's is a possessive 
case (i.c. an adjective) attached to 
that noun. The grammar in these 
two is normal. In the third, the 
subject is neither ivomen (since 
reduces is singular), nor iun'ing (for 
if so, tcornen woidd be left in the air 
witliout grammatical lamstniction), 
but a compound notion formed by 
fusion of tlic noun icomen with the 
partici[)lc having. Part i<'i pies so 
constructed, tlu'ii, are called fused 
partiei[lies, as opjiosetl to the true 
participle of N" 1 i)c the gerund of 

Vii Ij 
i ' *■ * 

We are given to ridiculing the cum- 
hrousness of (>eriiian style, the 
particular element in this lliat 
attracts most attention is the device 
by ^^'hich a long expression is jdaced 
between a noun it its article & so, 
as it were, bracketed A held togollier. i 
Where wc might allow ourselves to 
say This iin'cr to be forgotten occa- , 
Sion, the (tcrman will not crane at 
J he .Vince JUll oxving to the xvortd- 
war befallen destruction of capital ; 
only a <Jennan, we assure ourselves, 
could he guilty of such ponderuus- 


ncss. But the fused participle is 
having exactly the same effect on 
Engiisli as the artiele-it-noun sand- 
1 wieii on (jcrman, the only difference 
being that the Berman device is 
i grammatically sound, while the 
English is imiefeiisible. The half- 
I dozen examples tliat follow, in which 
the two members of each fused 
fuir(ici]>le arc in roman type, all 
exhibit both the bracketing capacity 
that makes this construction fatally 
i temj)tiiig to the lazy w’riter, Sc its 
re[)ulsiveiiess to a reader who likes 
clean sentenees. In the last three 
may he oliserved a s[)eeial fault 
often attending the fused participle 
—tliat tlic reader is trajiped into 
supposing the construction com¬ 
plete when the noun is readied, & 
aftcrwariis has to go back & get 
tilings straight. 

iUr Fred Hall ashed the Home 
Secretary if, in order to moid the 
necessity of men ivho desired to w'ork 
tt W'crc xvantonly attacked by strikers 
being coinjielled to arm themselves 
ivith fire-arms, he would . . ./No one 
is better qualified than Mr Charles 
tVhibley to xcriic the biography of 
ir. E. Henley; ib there is some 
likelihood of tlic life-story of that 
influential if- strenuous litterateuT 
from his hand aji pea ring before the 
close of the year./The machinery 
which enables one wan to do the xvork 
of six results only in the others losing 
their job, tb in skill men hai'e spent 
a lifetime acquiring bceoniing si/d- 
denly useless./Nexc subsections giving 
the Hoard of Trade poxcer to make 
regulations for permitting workmen 
le/if) are employed under the some 
emjdoyer, j}arlly in an insured trade 
<b partly not in an insured fradej 
being treated, with the consent of the 
employer, as if they ivere wholly 
emjiloyed in an insured trade./A 
dangerous operation, in tvhich evert/- 
thing depends tipon the (Jcncral 
]’.lection, tvhich is an essential part 
of the being won./The 

amazing resolution ‘ to take steps to 
jirnrnt' the Liberal demonstration 
in Helfast to be addressed by Mf 
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Churchill tt Mr Redmond being held 
should surely open the eyes of the 
people oj Great Ilriiain to . . ,/}Ve 
have to account for the collision of 
two great fleets^ so equal in material 
strength that the issue xvas thought 
doubtful by many careful statisticians, 
ending in the total destruction of one 
of them tfc in the immunity of the 
other from damage greater than might 
well be incurred in a rncre skirmish. 

It need hardly be sai<l that writers 
with any sense of style do not, even 
if they allow themselves the fused 
participle, make so bad a use of the 
bad thing as is shown above to be 
possible. Hut the tendency of the 
construction is towards that sort of 
cumbrousness, & the rapidity w'itli 
which it is gaining ground is por¬ 
tentous. A dozen years ago, it was 
reasonable, & possible witlioiit mucli 
fear of offending reputable writers, 
to describe as an * ignorant vulgar¬ 
ism ’ the most elementary form of 
the fused parlieiple, i.e, that in wliieh 
tile noun part is a single word, & 
that a pronoun or proper name ; it 
was not very easy to collect instances 
of it. Today, no-one w'ho wishes to 
keep a whole skin will venture on so 
frank a description. Here are a 
dozen examples, culled w'ithout any 
dillieulty whatever from the columns 
of a single newspaper, which would 
be very justly indignant if it were 
hinted that it had more vulgarisms 
than its contemporaries. Each, it 
will be seen, has a different pronoun 
or name, a suflicicnt proof in itself 
of abundant material. We need fear 
nothing from China developing her 
resources (China’s)./M'7iicA will result 
in many having to go into lodgings 
(many’s),/if should result in us 
securing the best aeroplane for milU 
tary purposes (our)./Germany pledges 
herself to put no obstacles in the way 
of Fnincc assuming a Protectorate 
(France’s)./7f is no longer thought to 
be the proper scientific attitude to 
deny the possibility of anything hap¬ 
pening (anything’s).// quite fail to 
see what relevance there is in Mr 
Lloyd George dragging in the mis¬ 


deeds of . (George’s).//Vjny tcish 
to achieve this result iL-ilhout it beiitg 
necessary to draw up a ucxo naval 
programme (its).// insisted on him 
at once taking the hill down (his)./IVe 
shall look forward xvith confide nee to 
Mr Bu.\ton adding to his reputation 
(Buxton’s),//Vie reasons xvhirh hai'e 
led to them being given appointments 
in these departments (tluir). lie is 
prepared to tt’oi're this proliUntion 
upon yon giving him a xcritlen under¬ 
taking as follows (your). 

It is perhaps beyond hope for a 
generation that regards upon you 
giving as normal English to recover 
its hold upon the truth that gram¬ 
mar matters. Yet every just man 
who will abstain from the fused 
participle (as most good writers in 
fact <t(), thougli negative e\ idenee 
is naturally hard to procure) retards 
the progress of corruption ; & it 

may therefore be worth while to 
take up again the statement made 
above, that the const ruel ion is 
grammatically indefensible. At the 
first blush everyone probably grants 
this ; it is obvious, in any sen¬ 
tence so made as to afford a test 
(e.g., W omen hai-ing the vote reduces 
men's poiver), that the words tiefy 
grammatical analysis. But seeoml 
thoughts bring the comforting no¬ 
tion that the fusion must after all 
be legitimate ; it is only our oUl 
friend occisus Caesar effecit ut, wliieli 
means not Caesar xvhen killed, but 
The killing of Caesar, hud such tt* 
such results ; why .should not irmara 
having mean The possession by 'women 
of, if occistis CVic.var can mean The 
killing of Caesar V The answer is 
that the Homans did resort to sense- 
fusion, but did not combine it with 
grammar-eon fusion ; 'The deaths of 
the C«e.s'ors had such effects is oedsi 
Caesares effecerunt (not ejfecit) ; but 
the fused-partieiplists say IVomrn 
having the vole reduces (not reduce), 
& You saying you are sorry alters 
(not alter) the case. The Latin 
parallel is therefore of no value, & 
with it goes the only pullialiou of 
the bad grammar. 
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And now, in ordtT tlnit the reader 
may leave this discjiiisition sick to 
death, as he should be, of the fused 
participle, a few iniseellaneous speci¬ 
mens are offered — IVe ewnnof reckon 
on the unrest ceasing ivith the end of 
one strike, or on its not being renewed 
in the case of other trades (Compare 
unrest with its)./It mat/ be that this 
is part of the meaning tfc instinctive 
motive of fisii, such as the perch, going 
in shoals at all./The ' elastic defence \ 
whieli the f>ernKJ/i.v fuwe prided //ie;n- 
selves on being their speeialitij./The 
^lullah's influence (as a result of 
him having been (lenoiineetl at 
Mecca as an impostor) xeas declining./ 
Dn'elopments have occurred in conse¬ 
quence of the actitni of one of the 
accused, a man 31 tjears of age, t(: an 
ex-stmlent of sci'ccid colleges, liaving 
turned approver. / It xeas onh/ after 
Mr liuckinaster. Lord W'odehouse, 
Mr Freake, finding that theq were 
unable to go. that the England team 
OH jonv cottstiiutcd was decidfd on,/ 
The holidaif hahil is groieing upon us, 
posstbltf owing parthf to the persistent 
tfc recurrent habit of ('hristmas Day 
falling at the xveek-end./iyc xoelconie 
Tariff He form la-ing discussed as 
often as possible./I'h is habit of 
Ministers puffing p.rfli //,,•(> ideas 
through ne\vspn})cr articles santcliines 
produced curious resulfs./.\ place 
having bor<-d Ar (h'presscil one is not 
a reason for regretting it./Hut he 
objects to the cutting down of imports 
in xear time, d- tlie fact that xve hai'C 
to do without things being talam u,v on 
argil mint for our continuing to shut 
goods out after the -war.Some similar 
scheme can be introduced 'without the 
M bmil (/fnng .so suffering peeuniani 
loss.^t.nod eriliei.sni combines tlie 
subtle pleasure in a thing being well 
done With the simple pleasure in it 
i\niw at all./77n’ ewislcnee of 
ihe.se hidg term contracts is a large 

/or the I’oalowners 
I* usjiig to gire increased jvages to the 
»/n’n (ambigijons : those who refuse ? 
or the refusal of fhein all 't)./There 
a big enough area for the speed men 
lien in the narroxv limits of these i.sles 


without them making the exejuisite 
little corner of English lakeland the 
special field for their trials./Conser- 
vatives proper neither leant nor 'would 
ai7/ing/^ submit to a question of such 
grainty as the continued existence of 
the House of Lords as at present ron- 
stituied being again left to . . ./One 
nf (he jurymen ubsenled himself from 
the rest of the jury without he, or the 
rest ot the jury, being given in charge 
of the proper officer (utter all, if it is 
not to be his. It may as well be he 
us A (in)./A or docs it call for any 
great acumen to prophesy a torrent of 
specious sophistries on even/ single 
one of the 'Fourteen Points ', ^vllich 
the enemy relies on being duly re¬ 
printed in the Allied Press./Thetruth 
of the old SU'D about being a better 
thing to 'wear out than to rust out,/ 
Surely the force of injustice can no/ 
he conceived of going any further./ 
The same objections apply to the 
patient telling the head attendant as 
to hiS telling the medical officer (com¬ 
pare patient with his). 

luselage. So spelt : pronounce -z-. 
fustigate, fustigation, are Pi:i>.\n*- 
T10-lit-.MO I'll words. 

futurism. A dictionary dennition 
IS : A recent movement in (esp, 
Italian) art, literature, &v., marked 
by violent departure from traditional 
tnethods by the use of arbitrary 
in tlie expression of emo¬ 
tion — Concise 0.tf, Diet. 

G 

gabelJe. I-Or synonymy sec t.vx. 
gaberdine. So spelt. 

Gaelic, Gadhelic, Goidellc. The two 
longer forms arc used chielly by 
writers on philology A' ethnology ; 
the two mean the same thing, hut 
are ilist inguished from the usual 
meaning of CacUc, i.c. Seoteh-C’eltie, 
hy including also Irisli-Ccltic & 

.M anx-(’eltie. \Vhcn preei.sioii is not 
required, Gaelic is the word chielly 
used both in the narrow & the wide 
senses. Pronouiiee gfi-, not giV- 
'I'lic corresponding term to Gadhelic, 
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mcluding Welsh-Celtic, Cornish-Cel- 
tic, & Breton-Celtic, is Jirythonic. 

gag. See closure for the Parlia¬ 
mentary sense. 

gainsay is a Literary word, & 
now little used except in negative 
contexts such as There is no gain¬ 
saying 1 /, Without fear of being gain¬ 
said, That can scarcely be gainsaid. 

gala. Pronounce ga*. 

gal^y. Pronounce ga'laksl. 

galimatias. See Prench words. 

gallant. The ordinary pronuncia¬ 
tion is gd'lant. Certain senses, 
‘ politely attentive to women 
‘ amorous * amatory are tradi¬ 
tionally distinguished by the pro¬ 
nunciation gala'nt; but these senses, 
& still more the special accent, are 
perhaps moribund. 

gallery. Que diable allait-il faire 
dans cette galere ? is a famous line, 
& so often applicable that it is often 
applied. It is not possible for any¬ 
one who has seen it in its original 
place to be unaware that galire 
means galley ; & therefore to put 
it, or an allusion to it, into English 
with gallery betrays infallibly the 
jackdaw with borrowed plumes. To 
write galerie (Mr McKenna, who has 
at least escaped being mixed up in that 
galerie) is to say ‘ Yes, I know the 
French & so to add the sin of lying 
to the peccadillo of pretension. But 
then, whether one is caught out with 
gallery or galerie, one can always 
explain ‘It was the printer ; I wrote 
galley, or galire See Gallicisms, 
& Foreign danger. 

galley. PI. -eys. 

Gallic, Galilean, Gaulish, French. 
Gallican is a purely ecclesiastical 
word, corresponding to Anglican, 
Gaulish means only * of the (ancient) 
Gauls & is, even in that sense, 
less usual than Gallic. The normal 
meaning of Gallic is the same as that 
of Gaulish, but it is also much used 
as a synonym in some contexts for 
French. It means not simply 
* French but ‘ characteristically 
‘ delightfully ‘ distressingly ’, or 
‘amusingly’, ‘French ‘so French, 


you know ’, &c. ; or again not ‘ of 
France but ‘of the typical French¬ 
man We do not, or should not, 
speak of Gallic wines or trade or law 
or climate, but wc do of Gallic wit, 
morals, politeness, & shrugs ; & the 
symbolic bird is invariably the 
Gallic cock. So far as Gallic is used 
for French without any implication 
of the kind suggested, it is merely 
a bud piece of Elegant variation 
or Avoidance or the odvious. 

gallice, -c^. See latine. 

Gallicisms. By Gallicisms arc 
iiere meant borrowings of various 
kinds from French in which the 
borrower stops short of using French 
words without disguise. 

1. One form consists in taking a 
PYench word & giving it an English 
termination or dropping an accent 
or the like, as in actuality, ba/talily, 
&, redaction. 

2. Another in giving to an existent 
English word a sense that belongs to 
it only in French or to its French 
form only, as in intrigue {v.t.,= 
interest, perplex, <tc.), imjniyable ( = 
priceless for absurdity, impudence, 
&c.), arrive (= attain success &c.), 
exposition ( = exhibition), 6c actual 
( = concerned with the present, as in 
The most actual d* instructive article 
is on broadcasting). 

3. Another in giving vogue to a 
word that has had little currciicv in 
English but is common in French, 
sucli as veritable & envisage. 

4. Another in substituting a French 
form or word that happens to be 
English also, but in another sense, 
for the really corresponding English, 
as when brave is used for honest or 
worthy, or ascension fur ascent, 

5. Another in translating a French 
word or i>hrase, as in jump or leap 
to the eyes, to the foot of the letter, give 
furiously to think, knight of industry, 
daughter of joy, gilded youth, living 
pictures (= tableaux vivants), the 
half-world, rose-colour, far/mn-raiser, 
do one’s possible, castle in Spain, 
goes without saying, suspicion ( ■=• 
souppon), dean ( = doyen), marriage 
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of convenience^ on the carpel, & success 
of esteem. 

To advise the abandonment of all 
Gallicisms indiscriminately would be 
absurd ; there are thousands of 
Enrrlish words & phrases that were 
once Gallicisms, but, having pros¬ 
pered, are no longer recognizahle as 
sucli ; A of the nuniber now on trial 
some will doubtless prosper in like 
nianiicr. W hat tlie wise man does 
is to recognize that the conversa¬ 
tional usage of educated people in 
general, not his predilections or a 
literary fashion of llie moment, is 
the naturalizing autliority, & there¬ 
fore to adopt a Gallicism only wlieii 
he is of opinion that it is a GiiMicisin 
no more, lo use Gallicisins for the 
W()rst of all reasons — tliat they are 
(lallicisms — , to afiect thcfji as giving 
(uie s writing a literary air, to en^ 
liven one's dull stuff with their 
accidental ocldilies, above all to 
choose (.allieisMis that prcsujjpose 
the rra<lei's aeejuaintanee with the 
I relich original, tlu'se arc coiifc’S- 
sions of weakia'ss or incompctctiec. 
If vyriters knew Iiow leap to the 
eye ’ does leap to tlic eve of tlie 
reader wlio, in dread of n'leeting it, 
easts a pna-autionarv glance liowii 
the eolmun, or liow'furious is the 
thinking that ‘give furiously to 
think stirs in the avc'rage Eii”’" ' 


man, they would leaee such paltry 
borrowings alom* for t'ver. 

Somt* oi the* (>allieisins here inrn- 
lioned. as well as otliers, arc corn- 
inented upon in their dictionary 
places. Worils for wliieli the reade'r 
IS simply referred without eomment 
to this article are lo he re'garded as 
undesirahle Galli< isms. 

Gallio. PI. -a,v, sec -o(i;)s 8. 
gallivant. See I’At'Knoit.s ron’iiA- 

IIONS, 

gallop makes -o/jcd, -oping ; see 

gallows, though originally a plural 
orin, IS now singular (.srV up a g 
; the plural is usually avoiiled. 
Hit \^ hen unavoidable is gdiio’ivses, 

galop, the daiiee. is so spelt ; used 


^ a verb, it docs not double the p 
in inflexions, see -p-, -pp-. 

galore, an Irish or Gaelic word, & 
no part of the Englishman’s natural 
vocabulary, is cliielly resorted to by 
those who are reduced to relieving 
dullness of matter by oddity of 
expression. Like ancnl, it Is a 
favourite with the writers of letters 
to the press. 

galosh, golosh. The OED gives 
Iirecedcncc to the first spelling. 

galumph. Sec Facetious forma¬ 
tions. 

gambado, PI. -os ; see -o(e)s g. 
gamboge. Protmunec -hiTozh. 
gamin. See French ■words. 
gammon )(ham. The ordinary 
modern rneaning of g. is the hinder 
end of a siile of bacon including the 
liani in the sense of a cured h. 
alone it is now rare & old-fashioned! 

gamp, Sc'c SoimiQtj'ETs. 
gamut. For synonyms, in the 
extended sense, .sec field. 
gamy, not garnet/ ; see -ev & -y 
gang agley is a Battered ORNA- 

Ml’.NT. 

ganglion. PI. -lia. 
gangway. liclow the g., as a parlia¬ 
mentary phrase, is applicci to mem¬ 
bers whose c ustomary seat does not 
imply close association with the 
oOicia! policy of the party on whose 
side of the House they sit. 

gantry, gaun-. In the modern 
engineering sense the first spelling 
IS usual, 

Ganymede. See Sobriquets. 
gaol, gaoler, jail, jailor, \e. ‘ In 

British oflieial use the forms with G 
are still current; in literary & 
jmirnalistie use both the G & the 
d birins are now admitted as correct, 
but all recent Dietionaries give the 
Iirefereiuc to the latter.’—OKI). 

It may he added that the very 
mioinalous pronunciation of g soft 
before other vowels than c, i, & y 
(only in mortgagor & in the popular 
niispromineiation of margarine ?) is 
a strong argument for writing 
The spellings of the agerit-nouus to 
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which the OED gives precedence are 
jailer & jaileress, 

garage, like many other French 
words in constant necessary use 
(e. g. bilkt-douXf bulklirif cadre, cha¬ 
peron, commissionaire, cordon, cou¬ 
pon, employ^, liqueur, restaurant, 
vakt), should be completely anglic¬ 
ized in pronunciation (ga'rij). 
garble. The original meaning is to 
sift, to sort into sizes with a view to 
using the best or rejecting the worst. 
The modern transferred sense is to 
subject a set of facts, evidence, a 
report, a speech, &e., to such a pro¬ 
cess of sifting as results in presenting 
all of it that supports the impression 
one wishes to give of it & deliberately 
omitting all that makes against or 
qualifies this. Garbling stops short 
of falsification & misquotation, but 
not of misrepresentation ; a garbled 
account is partial in both senses, 

gar^n. See French words. 
garden. For the G. in philosophy, 
sec Acadenh', 

gargoyle, gur-. The first is the 

right form. 

garret, attic. The two words mean 
the same thing, but the former is 
usually chosen when poverty, squa¬ 
lor, &c., arc to be suggested. 

gar(r)otte. The riglit spelling is 
garrotte. 

gas. Sec FLUID. 

gaseous. 1. The pronunciations 
recognized by the OED are ga'sfus, 
ga'sius, in that order of preference. 
2. gaseous)igassy. The first prevails 
in scientific use ; the further the 
substitution of gassy for it can be 
carried, the better. 

gasogene)(gazogene. The original 
is the Freiu'h gazogdne ; when the 
accent is dropped, it seems better to 
go the wliole hog, assimilate to the 
established gasometer, &. write s for z. 

gauche(rle). Sec Fiikncii words. 
gauge. So spelt, not guage. The 
verb makes gaugeabk ; see .Mute e. 
Gaul means ancient Gaul or one of 
Its inhabitants ; the use of it for 


France or Frenchman is poetic or 
facetious. See Sobriquets, 

Gaulish. See Gallic. 
gauntry. See g.\ntrv, 
gay makes gayer, gayest, gaily, 
gaiety. 

gazogene. Sec gasogene. 
geezer, i.e. queer old character, 
orig. guiser or mummer, is spelt 
geezer in the OEI). 
gelatin(e). The form without final 
-c is in scientific (or pscudo-scicn- 
tific) use only ; sec -in & -ine. 
gemma. PI. -ae, 
gemmate. See Participles 5 .\. 
pndarme, gendarmerie. See 
French words. 

gender, n., is a grammatical term 
only. To talk of persons or creatures 
of the masculine or feminine g., 
meaning of the male or female sex. 
is cither a jocularity (permissible or 
not according to context) or a blun¬ 
der. 

generalissimo. PI.-os; sec-o(E)sT. 
generalize has -zablc ; see ^Iute e. 
generate makes -rabk, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

GENERIC NAMES AND OTHER 
ALLUSIVE COMMONPLACES. 

When Shylock hailed Portia as 
A Daniel come to judgement, he was 
using a generic name in the sense 
here intended ; the History of 
Susanna was in his mind. When wc 
talk of the Mecca of Free Trade, of 
the Huns, of IthurieVs spear, of 
a Nabotfi's vineyard, of shooting 
Niagara, of Proentstean regulations, 
draconic severity, or tanUiUzing op¬ 
portunities, wc are using allusive 
commonplaces. Some liters revel 
in such expressions, some eschew 
them of set purpose, some are ill 
provided with them from lack of 
reading or imagination ; some esteem 
them as decorations, others as aids 
to brevity. They are in fact an 
immense addition to the resources 
of speech, but they ask to be em¬ 
ployed with discretion ; this article 
is not intended either to encourage or 
to deprecate their use ; they are 
often in place, & often out of place j 
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fitness is all. An allusion that strikes 
a light in one company will only 
darken counsel in another ; most 
audiences arc acquainted with tlic 
qualities of a Samson, fewer with 
those of a Dominie Sampson, fewer 
still wilii those of the Laputans, & 
yet fewer again with those of 
Kliuricrs spear. Xevcrthelcss, to 
some audience or other each of these 
may well he, apart from an\' de¬ 
corative value attaching to it, the 
most sueeinct A intclligihic name 
for wliat is meant. It is for the 
writer to see that he does not try 
Ithuriel s spear on those whose 
knowledge stops short at .Samson ; 
for if the test reveals them as 
ignoramuses they will not like it, 
nor Iiiiii. 

It is perhaps worth while to call 
attention to a practical (.lifferencc 
hetvvcrn the useful * the decorative 
allusions : ^vhen an allusive term is 
chosen because it best or most 
hncfly conveys the meaning, trite¬ 
ness is no oijjeetion to it, mtelligi- 
bility Ijcing the main {>oint ; hut the 
choice for decorative purpose's is a 
much more de'licafe matter ; you 
must still he intelligihle, but you 
must not he trite, A- tlui margin in 
any audieiu'c lictwe’eii wliat U has 
never heard (>f A' what it is tired of 
hearing of is ratlu'r narrow ; it is 
necessary to hit it hetween wind & 
water. 

These few remarks may sufTicc on 
tlie unaiiswerahle epie.stion whether 
alltisi\e terms should he sought or 
avoideei. The purpose of t his article 
ts not to answer it, hut to point out 
that If they arc used it is incxcusahle 
« suicidal to use* them im'orrcctlv ; 
the reader ^v■|lo dcti'cts his writ('r in 
a filundcr inslaiUly j»asscs fmm the 
respect tliat h('s<'('ms him to cori- 
ciTi[)t for this fellow who after all ! 
Ktinus lu* more than himself. It is 

‘ioinain of allusion 

ts nil (»f tia|)s, part ii’iilarly for the i 
df'corati\e allusidnist. who is apt to 
•Ike I he mi known for tlie fine. Sc to , 
link that what lias just imiiressed 
niin heeause he knows little about 


it may be trusted to impress his 
readers. For an example or two see 
the articles Benkdick, cui bond ?, 
devil's advocate, exit, gallery, 
Frankenstein, ilk. 

genie. Pronounce je'nl; pi. genu, 
' prori. je'nli ; see Latin plurals. 
Another form is jinnee, pi. j-'uin. 

, genitive(ly), genitival(ly). Sec ab¬ 
lative ly. 

genius. PI. -uses ; tlic form genii 
is now used only as pi. of genie (or 
of genius in the sense of geuic) ; see 
Latin plurai.s. For g. Sc talent, 
see TALENT. ’ 

genre. See French won ns. 
gens. PI. genles, pron. -e/„ 
gent { = gentleman) is used only in 
uneduoated speech or in ioeiilar 
imitations of it. 

genteel is now used, except by the 
ignorant, only in mockery, 
genteelly. So spell. 

GENTEELISM. Hy gcJtteclism is 
here to lie understood the substi¬ 
tuting, for the ordinary natural 
word that first suggests itself to the 
mind, of a synonym that is thought 
to be less soiled t»v tlie lips of the 
common herd, less familiar, loss 
plebeian, less vulgar, less improjier, 
less a])t to ('oine uiitiandsornely be- 
tuixt the wind A our nohility. The 
truly genteel do not offer beer, but 
(lie ; invite one to step, not come, 
tin.s way; take in not lodgers, but 
pnifing guests; send their hoys not 
to sciioal, hut to College ; never help, 
but assist, each other to potatoes; 
keep stonuiehs S: ilomesties instead of 
bellies Sc senmuts ; Sc have quite 
forgotten that they could ever have 
been guilty of toothpou'der & napkins 
Sc uiulerelofhing, of before & except & 
about, \vhere nothing mnv will do for 
them but dentifrice, sr7T'iV//e, /m- 
gerie, ere, siwe, anent. 

The reaiier need hardly be warned 
that the inclusion of any particular 
word in the small selection of gen- 
tt'clisms offered below <loc.s not 
imply that that word should never 
h(' used. All or most of tliese, Sc of 
the hundreds that might be classed 
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with them, have their proper uses, 
in which they are not genteel, but 
natural. Ale is at home in historical 
novels, ete & save in poetry, tnirroTS 
in marble halls, the militaTy in riots, 
deniijrices in druggists’ lists, & so 
forth ; but out of such contexts, 
& in the conditions explained above, 
the taint of gentility is on them. 
To illustrate a little more in detail, 
‘ He went out without shutting the 
door ’ is plain Englisli; with closing 
substituted for shuiting it becomes 
genteel; nevertheless, to close the 
door is justified if more is implied 
than the mere not leaving it open — 
‘ Before beginning his story, ho 
crossed the room & closed the door ’, 
i.c, placed it so as to obviate over¬ 
hearing ; ‘ Six people sleeping in 

a small room with closed windows 
i.e. excluding air. Or again, ‘ The 
schoolroom roof fell in, & two of the 
boys (or girls, or children) were 
badly injured ’ ; scholars for boys 
&c. would be a gentcelism, & a much 
more llagrant one than closing in the 
pre\ious example ; yet scholar is not 
an obsolete or archaic word ; it is 
no longer the natural English for 
a schoolboy or schoolgirl, that is all. 

The reader may now be left to the 
specimen list of genteelisms, which 
he will easily increase for himself. 
The point is that, when the word iii 
the second column is the word of 
one’s thought, one should not con¬ 
sent to displace it by the word in 
the first column unless an improve¬ 
ment in the meaning would result. 


Genteelisms 

Normal words 

ale 

beer 

anent 

about 

assist 

help 

carafe 

water-bottle 

cease 

stop 

chiropodist 

corn-cutter 

close 

shut 

coal-vase 

coal-scuttle 

college 

school 

couch 

sofa 

dentifrice 

toothpowder 

distingutS 

striking 

domestic 

servant 


Gentetlistris 

edifice 

endeavour 

ere 

exclusive 

expectorate 

hither 

inquire 

kincma 

lady-dog 

lady help 

lingerie 

military, the 

mirror 

odour 

paying guest 

perspire, -ration 

peruse 

place 

preserve 

proceed 

recreation 

save 

scholar 

serviette 

step 

stomach 

sufficient 

woolly 

tipsy 


formal words 
building 

try 

before 

select 

spit 

here 

ask 

cinema 

bitch 

servant 

underclothing 

soldiers 

looking-glass 

smell 

boarder 

sweat 

read 

put 

jam 

amusement 

CXOC])t 

boy itc, 

napkin 

come, go 

belly 

enough 

sweater 

drunk 


gentle. The gentle art. This phrase, 
long a favourite with anglers as an 
affectionate description of their pur¬ 
suit, was cleverly used by Whistler 
in his title The (ientle Art of Making 
Enemies. The oxymoron was what 
made it effective ; but the journal¬ 
ist, aware that Wliisllcr made a hit 
with the gentle arty & failing to see 
how be did it, has nou', by rough 
liandling on ina|)j)ropriate occasions, 
reduced it to a llAniciiKn ounamknt 
(cf. luiUii.KVAs r am,usion). Thus : 
We have not the smallest doubt that 
this is ivhat tviil actualhj happen, dc 
loithoul any wulite exercise in the 
gentle art of intelligent anticipation, 
we may discuss the sUuation./ln a 
Committee the gejitle art of pro¬ 
crastinating may prove very deadly 
to progress. 

gentlemanly, gentlemanlike. If the 
Ugly -like form were understood to 
suggest, wliile the other did not. 
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a warning that all is not gold that 
flitters, there would be suflicicnt 
justification for tlicir coexistence ; 
!)ut the OEI) quotations do not 
bear out, nor docs the OED em¬ 
phasize, sucli a distinction. It seems 
a pity, then, that -UU should be 
kept ill being ; sec Supeiifluol’S 

WOKD.S. 

gentlewoman)(lady. The first lias 
no sense that docs not belong to the 
second also, but 1. lias half a dozen 
for which g. will not serve^the 
\irgin, j>I. of madam, titicil woman, 
wife, belovt'd, woman politely de¬ 
scribed. It follows that in the one 
sense common to both (fern, of 
(Gentleman, i.c. woman of good birth 
& breeding, or woman of honourable 
instincts) g. is som<*times preftTred 
os free of ambiguity or as more 
significant. It is, Iiowever, an old- 
fashioned if not quite arehaii; word, 
& as such femis to he dcgradcfl by 
^‘^_^^dioijs Use, & to ha^'e associated 
with it constant epithets, of wliieh 
some are derisive (unriVid, dccaijcd, 
intuH'rnt) A' others are resort oil to as 
protests against such derision {true, 
A ah/re .V, Are.) ; it is I be re fore to be 
used with caution. 


genuine, ('ompare autiientu'. 
genus. Pronounce je- : n] afnem 
pron. jfn- ; sre I.atJn i.i.ln'.rr.s. 

^ geogTaphic(al). d'ho short form 
now Konu what rare exec[>t in i'.co- 
graphtc latitude ’—OEI). Scc-ic'fAi) 
geometric(a]). i. The long form' 
prevails, A there is no difference in 
meaning ; see -ic(al). 2. (1. pro- 

gresHum, For the misuse of this, see 
puo(;k kssion. 


Georgy, -ie. See -ey, -ie, -y. 

germ. For synonymy see Sem 
ZOMVCKTES. * 

German, ///g/f Sz Loxo G. High C 
IS the language known ordinartlv a 
rrman ; /.ore G. is a eomiirelicnsi v 
name for English, Dutch, Frisian 
Memisli, A' some dialects. Th 
'Minis High nicrelv geo 

graplneal, referring to the Southen 
<«■ niountainous, & the Northern o 


low-lying, regions in which the two 
varieties developed, 

gerontocracy. Sec Greek c, 
gerrymander. The g is hard. 

Gerund, i. G. & gerundive. 2 , 
G. & participle, ii. G. & infinitive. 
4. (J. & possessive, 

1. Gerund)(gerundive. The second 
word is of iinportanee only 'vitli 
regard to the languages that possess 
the thing, of which English does not 
happen to lie one ; hut, as its being 
occasionally used for tlie other word 
gerund, which is of importance in 
English grammar, may cause con¬ 
fusion, the difference between the 
Latin gerund A: gerundive should be 
explained, Tiic gcrun<l is a noun 
sujiplying a verb s infinitive or noun¬ 
form with cases ; thus amare to love 
has tlie gerund amandi of loving, 
amando by loving, amnndum the act 
of loving ; correspondingly the word 
laving as a noun (hut not as an 
ailjectivc) is the gerund in English, 
though it is of the same form us the 
liarlieiplc. From the same stem as 
amandi A:c. is formed in Latin an 
adjective amandus lovable, & this 
III Latin grammar is named the 
gCTuiidiv'c as being formed from the 
gerund. The English adjectives 
forrTied in -blc fruni verbs, like 
lovable, miglit well enough he called 
geriuidives from tlieir similarity in 
sense to the Latin gerundixe ; but 
tlicy arc tiot in practice so called, & 
the Word gerundive has accordingly 
no proficr function in En/^lish 
grammar. 

2. (ierund A: participle. The Eng- 
hsh gerund is identical in form, but 
only in form, with the active par¬ 
ticiple ; lol'ing is a gerund in * can¬ 
not help loving him but a par¬ 
ticiple in ‘ a loving husband *. A 
^raminarian quoted by the OED 
says * Gerundives ’ [by which he 
means gerunds] ‘ are participles 
governeii by jirepositions ; but, 
there being little or no occasion to 
distinguish them from other par- 
tic'iplcs, xvc seldom use this name *, 

J lie distinction is, on the contrary. 
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of great importance, & the occasion 
for making it constantly occurs. In 
the article Fused participle an 
attempt is made to show the fatal 
effects on style of disregarding it. 

3. Gerund & infinitive. Among the 
lapses that are concerned not with 
particular words but with a whole 
class of phrases, & that without 
being describable as grammatical 
blunders reveal a writer’s ignorance 
of idiom, few are more insidious than 
failure to recognize when the gerund 
with a preposition is retj^uired rather 
than an infinitive. 1 look forward 
to meet^ or to meeting, him ? 1 aim to 
remove, or at remom/ig, the cause ? 
The duty is laid on us to do, or of 
doing, our best ? 

The variety of cases in which the 
question arises is so vast, & the rules 
that should answer it would be so 
many & need so many exceptions, 
that it is better not to state them, 
Tliree general remarks may suffice 
instead, to be followed by some 
Bfjceiniens. A. There is very little 
danger of using the gerund, but 
much of using the infinitive, where 
the other would be better, B. 
Lapses are usually due not to de¬ 
liberate choice of the W’orse, but to 
failure to think of the better. C. 
The use of the infinitive is often 
accounted for, but not justified, by 
the influence of analogy j because 
able, or sufficient, or adequate, to 
perform is Knglish, we assume that 
equal to perform, which is to bear the 
same meaning, must be English too. 
In the specimens, where analogy 
seems to have been at work, the 
analogous word is suggested in the 
correction bracket. 

Specimens after nouns 

But they have been blocked by the 
objections of farmers & landtords 
to provide suitable land, db by the 
reluctance of local authorities to use 
their powers of compulsion (to pro¬ 
viding. Observe that the infinitive 
after reluctance is quite idiomatic. 
Analogues for objection, hesitation, 
refusal),// refer to Ike growing habit 


of a few hooligans to annoy <k assault 
those who . . , (of annoying. Ten¬ 
dency)./Germany’s plan*to keep to 
the present tariff flatly conflicts with 
... (of kee])ing. Determination)./ 
The Government can in no circum¬ 
stances neglect its elementary duty to 
protect the worker (of protect in g, 
Obligation).//7ify haie been selected 
zeith a view to illustrate both the 
thought tO action of the writer's life 
(illustrating. Analogue for with a 
view, so n!i)./Thcn Humperdinck had 
the happy idea one day to write 
a little fairy opera (of writing. In¬ 
spiration ).//G/si7a assures us that 
she has no intention to cncroaeli 
upon it (of crieroaching. But idiom 
after intention is less fixed than 
after most such nouns)./i'oii hai'e 
likened the resistance of Ulster 
Unionists to be driven out of the 
Constitution of Great Britain to the 
economic opposition of a number of 
scattered citizens to a reform of the 
tariff (to being driven, llefusul, 
reluctance). 

Specimens after adjectives 

A simplicity that seems quite un¬ 
equal to treat the large questions 
involved {to treating. Incomijetent)./ 
The navy is not equal in numbers or 
in strength to perform the task (per- 
forim'ng. Sufficient). 

Specimens after verbs 

iSince the Ulstermen have com¬ 
mitted themselves to line actual efc 
visible trenches if a settlement is not 
orriDed at (lining. Threaten).///c 
confesses to have seen little of the 
great poets of his time (having. Pro¬ 
fess)./jf’/ie cab‘drivers object to pay 
their proportion of the increase (pay¬ 
ing. He fuse),//’’ranee rightly objects 
to allow Germany to assume a posi¬ 
tion in Morocco which would . . . 
(allowing. Hesitate).//lit the tradi¬ 
tions in zvhich she has been brought up 
have not succeeded to keep her back 
(in keeping. Avail). 

4. Gerund & possessive. The 
gerund is variously describable as 
an -ing noun, or a verbal noun, or 
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a verb equipped for noun-work, 
or the name of an action. Rciiig the 
name of an action, it involves tlje 
notion of an agent just as the verb 
itself docs ; lie went is eejuipped for 
noun-work by ijeing elianged to 
fits goinff, in wiiieli his does forgoing 
the same service as he for goes, i.c. 
specifies the agent. ^Vitli tl»e vcrl), 
the agent is usually specilied, but 
not always ; it is seidoin, c. g., used 
with the imperative (go, not go lyou 
or yon go) because to s[)ceiry the 
agent would be waste of words. 
\Vitii the gerund it is the other way ; 
the agent is usually not specilied, 
but soinetiines must l)e, i.e. a posses¬ 
sive must sonu'tinu'S be inserted ; 
<fc failure tft <iistinguish wlien this is 
required wlien it is superlluous 
leads to some ugly or unidiomatic 
^vrittng. Seylia is omission of the 
possessi\'e when the sense is not 
clear without it ; Clvarybdis is the 
insertion of it ^vhen it is obvious 
waste of words ; but tliese are onlv 
the extremes, rarely run into. Jones 
jcon by Sinitft's missing d chnnee ; 
if you omit Smith's, sav Jones 
won by missing a ehance (as in faet 
he di(i, only the missing was not 
his), Scylla iias you. If you say lie 
suffers somewhat, like the proverbial 
f/ng, from his having rt'ceived a bad 


name, you & your his are in ('haryb- 
<lis. The second is a real extract ; 
ot Scylhi it ^va.s necessary to invent 
an illustration ; hut even (’liarvbdis 
is rare. Wlnit is not rare is .some- 
tlung hetween ttie two. It will be 
noticed that the reason why that his 
(with hai'ing received) was fi'lt to be 
SO iIItruSIN'C' is tluit tlio is 

the same jic'rson as the subject of 
liie sentence ; compare Smith's 
nnssing. where Sinith's was indis- 


pensahle just because the miss( 
not the subject of the sentenei 
lienee has come a sulx-otiseioi 
assumption that tin* possessive wi 
be omitted if, A- only if. the ager 
It would have spt'eified is the sTini 
as the agent in the action denot«‘ 
>\ tile iiiaiii verl), i.o. either th 
*i<‘et, or, if the verb is j)as-siv( 


I an agent following by or perhaps not 
I even e.\|iressc(l, TJic followitjg sen¬ 
tences arc bad because they Hout 
this assumption ; though they 
escape both Seylia & tharybdis, 
neitlier leaving out an essential 
possessive nor using a superfluous 
one, they offend against idiom by 
jumping from one agent to another 
without giving noliec :— By con- 
ntving at it, it will take too deep root 
ever to be eradicated {By our con- 
niving would give tlie necessary 
notice. We shall root it too decjdy 
would avoid tlic jump. But better 
abandon the gerund & write If 
connived at)./Why should tiot the 
punishment for his death be confined 
^ to those guilty of it, instead of launch¬ 
ing against three tribes? 

(11 by should ICC not confine, or instead 
of our launching or instead of expedi¬ 
tions' being launched. Tlie first is 
best)./By allowing month after month 
to pass w'lthout attempting to defend 
our trade, von I'trpitz had some excuse 
for sujiposing that tee recognized il to 
he indefensible (By our allowing — 

— , or — bettor— we gave von 
Tirpitz some excuse). 

‘The agent in the action denoted 
liy the vei b ’ was spoken of above, 
tV- not simidy ‘ the suliject ’ ; this 
eomplieat itni was necessary because 
there is a (‘oiiimon type of sentence 
in which the possessive is regularly 
oniitti'd, A' which would have seemed 
to eontradiet the rule if ‘ the sub¬ 
ject had been allowed to pass as 
sullieient ; that type is seen in This 
\ danger may be (rvoided by whitcxviish- 
ing the glass ; tlie agent of the 
whitewashing is not the same as the 
subject i.e. danger, but is the same 
as the agent in avoiding, i.c. the 
owner ot the plants that arc not 
to be scorched ; consequently the 
' jiossessive is not retjuired, 

A few wrong forms are added witli- 
' out comment ;— Sure as she was of 
Ikt never losing her filial hold of 
the. beloved./Mr Chamberlain has no 
jcurrunt for his limiting the phrase to 
. . ./I cultivated a cold W passionless 
exterior, for 1 discoirred that by 
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assuming such a character certain 
persons would talk more readily 
before me./After following a country 
Church of England clergyman for a 
period of half a century, a newly 
appointed, youthful vicar, totally 
unacquainted with rural life, comes 
into the parish. 

gestlculation)(gesture. The usual 
relation between the two is that of 
abstract to concrete : gesticulation 
is the using of gestures, & a gesture 
is an act of gesticulation. On the 
other hand, gesture also is some¬ 
times used as an abstract, & then 
differs from gesticulation in implying 
less of the excited or emotional or 
theatrical or conspicuous. Simi- 
larly, if a gesticulation is preferred 
to a gesture, it is in order to imply 
those characteristics. The use of 
gesture in political & diplomatic con¬ 
texts, = advance, manifestation of 
willingness to treat or compromise 
or make concessions, exhibition of 
magnanimity or friendliness, &c., 
is so recent that the OI5D (1901) 
has no example of it. It dates from 
the war, & is apparently a Gallic¬ 
ism, having been substituted for the 
French beau geste ; that, after hav- 
ing a great vogue in the newspapers 
for a year or two, has now ceased to 
pu/zle us, & bequeathed its vogue 
to gesture ; see Voguk-words. 

^ get. 1. Have got for possess or have 
is good colloquial but not good 
literary English. 

2. Gotten still holds its ground in 
American English. In British Eng¬ 
lish it is in verbal uses (i.e. in com- i 
position with have, am, &c.) archaic 
& affected ; but as a mere participle 
or adjective it occurs in poetical 
diction {On gotten goods to live con- i 
tented) & in mining technicalities 
(77ic hewer is paid only for the large 
coat gotten ; There is no current wage 
rate per ton gotten). 

3. Get-at-able. See come-at-able. ' 

_ geyser. The pronunciation ga'ser 
is given precedence in the OED. 

-G-, -GG-. Words ending in g pre¬ 
ceded by a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u. 


or y) double the g before a suffix 
beginning with a vowel; waggery, 
priggish, froggy, sluggard, sand¬ 
bagged, zigzagging, nuimeggy, peri¬ 
wigged, leapfrogging, humbugged. 

ghastllly. See -i.ii.y. 
ghaut, ghat, ghat. The first has 
precedence in the OED. Pronounce 
gawt. 

ghetto. PI. -os ; see -o(e}s C, 
ghoul. Pronounce gijol. 
giaour. Pronounce jowr. 
gibber, gibberish. The Brst is 
usually pronounceil with soft g, A 
occasionally spelt/i- ; the second is 
pronounced with hard g, & was 
sometimes spelt gui- or ghi- to mark 
Die fact. It is doubtful whether oue 
is derived from the other. For 
gibberish, lingo, &c., see jargon. 

gibbous. Pronounce with hard g. 
gibe, jibe. The OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to g-. 
gibus. Pronounce ji-. 
gild, n. See GUii.n. 
gild, vb, For Gilded Chamber see 
Sobriquets. Gild the Uly is a Mis¬ 
quotation. 

gill, ravine, and gills of fish, have g 
hard ; gill, the measure, A Gill, lass, 
have g soft. In Jack <£r Gill, Gill (for 
Gillian) is llie right form. 

gillie has g hard ; ^i7/y-(lower has 
g soft. 

gimbal has g soft ; the OED gives 
that only, A older si>cllings (often 
ji-) A the etymology (gimtnal, 
gemellus) confirm it ; but in modern 
use the hard g is common. 

gimp, gymp, guimp. gi- is best, 
gingerly. The word, which is at 
least four centuries old, has probably 
no connexion with gmger ; see True 
A false etv.mology. 

Giotto, Giovanni. Sec Italian 

SOUNDS. 

gipsy. Sec gypsy. 
gird, encircle, has past A p.p, 
girded or girt. 

girl rhymes wdth curl, whirl, & 
pearl, witli the first syllable of early, 
not of fairly. But a pronunciation 
gairl (garl), not very ea.sily die- 
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tinguished from gal (gal), is much 
affected by persons who aim at 
peculiar rctincment. Novelists who 
write giiTl as a representation of 
coarse speech are presumably of this 
rcliiied class. 

girlie, -ly. Sec -kv, -ik, -y. 
gist has soft g. 

give. 1. Give one right, in the sense 
justify him or allow that lie is in the 
right, is both Krcrich (fionner droit 
d qucliju'uu) A: German (cinetn liccht 
geben) ; but it is not English, & the 
OED appears to quote no example 
of it. In the first passage below 
it has been resorted to under the 
Elkgant-vakiation impulse, just if if 
having been already used up :—The 
local Liberals tb the Chief ly'hip xvho 
supported them from headquarters 
are abundantltf justified in their 
belief that a radical candidate had 
a better chance of winning this parti¬ 
cular constituenci/ than a Labour one, 
cb the working-class voters have them- 
eelvcs given them right./J/. MU- 
lerand is much praised in France 
for having rcsisfal Mr Lloyd George's 
ejjorts, <t- M. Clemencean apparently 
gives him right. 

2. Give to think. The plirasc is 
commented on in tlie article Gal- 
i.iciSM as one of tlie two or three 
tliat .surpas.s all other Gallicisms for 
ineptitude. It has, however, had 
a lamentable vogue, A a few ex¬ 
amples foIh)W ; others will be found 
under I'uiuouslv. This is a power¬ 
ful inipressionisde skeleh, true to life, 
tuhich gives to think.///i every chapter 
the author has that to say which 
arrests attention cO gives to think,/ 
The Labour Party has made a clean 
sw'cep of the Transvaal Prmnneial 
elections, <{• the result is eer/«in/i/ one 
calculated to give furiously to think./ 
Hut what xve are told as to coal tO 
Cotton gives furiously to think, ns 
they say in P'rance. This last gentle¬ 
man seems to think he lias got hold 
of a striking novelty ; he is mis¬ 
taken. 

glac6. S('e r'liKNcn WORDS. 

glacial, glacier, glacis. The pro¬ 


nunciations preferred by the OED 
are gla'shial, ghi'sler, gla'sTs. 

g!ad(den). See -en verbs for the 
distinction. 

gladiolus. The pronunciation re- 
comincndcd is gli'dyolus, or, if that 
is too difiicult, glridTolus ; for 
further discussion see False quan¬ 
tity. PI. -luses or -li; see Latin 

PLURALS. 

gladsome. Sec -some. 

glamour makes glamorous j see 
-OUR- A -oil-. 

glass. 1. Glass-case)(glass case ; the 
latter is belter ; sec Hyphens. 

2. Glass eyc)(glass-eye ; a person 
has a g, e, ; a horse lias g.-c, (a 
I disease) ; ecc Hyphens. 3. Glass- 
fuls)(glassesful ; sec -ful. 

glimpse. Glance A g. arc synonyms 
only in a very loose sense ; the g. 

[ is what is seen by the glance, A not 
[ the glance itself ; you take or give 
a glance at something, but get a 
glimpse of it ; tlie following sen- 
I tenees arc not b'.nglish :—H'as there 
a member of either House xcho gave 
a glimpse at this schedule to see for 
himself xvhelher all these documents 
desen'cd to be destroyed ?/A glimpse 
at the map xvill shoxv xvhy Turkey 
xvas not receiving munitions from 
Germany or Austria at that time. 

glissade. Pronounce glisah'd. 

globe. In their primary sense 
sphere, globe, orb, A ball, do not 
differ' except with regard to the 
contexts they suit. And their par¬ 
ticular ap|)Ucalions (<i sphere of 
action, circumnavigate the globe, his 
sightless orbs, a ball of xvoot, Ac.) are 
too familiar to need setting forth. 

glorify, glory vb. For inflexions 
sec Veiiiis in -ie, -y, -ye, 6. 

gloss. The two nouns (a, =com- 
[ ment; b, = lustre) are of different 
I origins, tlie first Greek, the other 
'reutonic ; but the meaning of the 
first, A of its derived verb gioze, has 
no doubt been coiusiderably affected 
(see True A false etv'mology) by 
ignorance of tliis fact. Greek glossa 
I tongue had as secondary senses: 
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word or locution; word needing 
explanation ; marginal word serving 
as explanation ; comment. The 
notions of falsity or misrepresenta¬ 
tion or imputation or explaining 
away by which it (& still more gloze) 

IS now 60 often coloured are not 
essential to it ; & though the I 

development of explanation into i 
misrepresentation is not unnatural 
without assistance, the confusion of 
the two nouns has had the effect that 
in popular as opposed to learned 
speech the first gloss is seldom 
without the suggestion of eomethin'r 
sophistical. 

glossary)(vocabularY. Botli are par¬ 
tial (ijctionaries, & so far synony- 
mous; but the g. is a list to which 
a reader may go for explanation of 
unfanuliar terms (see gloss), wliilc 
the V. is a stock in w’hich he may hope 
^ find words to express his meaning. 
The g. selects what is obscure, & ttie 
V. what is serviceable. V. has also 
the meaning of the whole stock of 
words used by a nation, by any set 
of persons, or by an individual. For 
lexicon &c. see dictionary. 

gloze. The original sense of simply 
commenting (see gloss) is obsolete, 
gluey. So spelt; see -ey & -y, 
glycerin{e). In pharmuey, manuals 
of chemistry, &e., -in is preferred ; 
in everyday use -ine is much com¬ 
moner, & -in something of an affec¬ 
tation ; see -in & -ine. 

p.p. gnmved or gnawn. 
llie OlsD examples from the 17th 
& later centuries sliow -ed eleven 
times, & -n six ; half the six are 
19tli-c. (.Jeffcrjes, Southey, Brown¬ 
ing), but the -n form may neverthe¬ 
less be regarded as an archaism. 

gnomic. See Technical terms. 
go, n. PI. goes ; see -o(e)s 2. 
go, y, 1. Coes without saying is a 
gallicism (see Galj.icisms 5), but 
perhaps one of those tliat circ nearing 
naturalization, ceasing to serve as 
meretricious ornaments, & tending 
to present themselves as first & not 
second thoughts. Still, the English 


stalwart has ‘ needless to say ', ‘ need 
hardly be said’ or ‘stated’, ‘of 

course , & other varieties to choose 
from. 

2. G’o phut, fut((), or foot. The first 
spelling seems host, as suggesting 
• obvious Want of connexion 
with any English word that the 
point lies in the mere sound (that of 
a collapsing bladder), 

gobe-mouches. The word is not 
common enough in English to be 
regarded as naturalized or subject to 
such liberties as we have legitimately 
taken ivilh the spelling of morale^ 
locale^ commissionnhe, A; others. It 
should be treated as real French, 
printed iii italics, Sc allowed its final 
-s in the singular (a golw-mouches ; 
the literal sense is a gorge-flics) a« 
well as in the jilural. 

godlily. Sec -lily, 

God’s acre, as a name for church¬ 
yard or cemetery, though its beauty 
may be admitted, has not sueeceded 
m establishing itself in English. It 
is not a phrase of home growtli, but 
a translation from German ; & it 
is interesting that of four quotations 
for it in the OED only one shows it 
used simply without a reference to 
its alien nationality ; such a pre¬ 
ponderance may be accidental, but 
remains significant. 

Goidellc. See Gaelic. 

golden. Sec -EN ADJECTIVES. 

golden syrup. At table, as a 
synonym for treacle, this is a Gen- 
TEELISM ; at tlic grocer’s, as denot¬ 
ing a particular ipiality of treacle, 
it is a good business name, 
golf. The GEO gives precedence 
to the natural pronunciation (gbif), 

& remarks :—‘ The Scotch jironun- 
ciation is (gof) ; the pronunciation 
(g6f), somcwliat fasliionahic in Eng¬ 
land, is an attempt to imitate this ’. 

golosh. Sec GAi.osii. 
goloptlous, golup-. See Facetious 
formations. 

G.O.M. Sec Sobriquets. 
goodness knows has two curiously 
divergent senses. In Goodness kn&ws 
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who it can fuwe been it means God 
only knows, & I do not; in Goodness 
knows it wasn't 1 it means God 
knows & could confirm my state¬ 
ment. Ambiguity is unlikely, but 
not impossible. 

goodwill, good will, good-will. Ex¬ 
cept in the attributive use, which 
hn[)pons to he rare (as a good-will 
token, tliat is, as a token of good 
will), the choice should be between 
the unhypbcne<l forms, since the 
accent falls on the sccoihI syllabic ; 
sec IIyfukns. Good will is required 
when the notion is virtuous itttent 
&e., & goodwill is better when it is 
benevolence 

goody, -le. The first is better ; see 

-EV, -IE, -v. 

goosy, -oy, -ie. .Sec -ey, -ik, -y. 
gormandize, gourmandise. The 
first is the English verb, tlie second 
tfic Ere neb noun, for wliioh see 
EiU'Nt’ii wonns. 

gorse. Compare ei’iize. 
gossip makes gossiped, gossiping • 
sec -r-, -iu’'. 
gotten. See (lET. 
gouge. Pronounce gowj. 
gourd. 'I'he (^'D gives precedence 
to the sound gord over gourd. 

gourmand ){gourmet. The first 

ranges in sense from greedy fei'diT 
to lover <S: judge of good fare ; the 
second from judge of wine to con¬ 
noisseur of delicacies. The first 
usually implies some eontenipt, the 
other not. See EiuvNch words. 

gourmandise. Sec doioiandize. 
governance has now the dignity of 
incipient archaism, its work hciiig 
done, except in rhetorical or solemn 
eon texts, by government A control. 

governor, -nour. The second is 
almost obsolete ; see -ouii -on. 
grace. I-'or pronouns after your g. 
&(•., see MA.iEST'i'. 

graduate makes graduable (see 
•Aiu.E 1), graduator (see -on), 
graece, -c6. See i.atine. 
Gr(a)ecisni, gr(a)ecize, Gr(a)eco-, 
«c. 1 lie spelling grec- is recoin- 

mended ; see /E, u:. 


! grafllto. Pronounce gmfe'to; pi, 
•ti, pronounce -tc. 
grammar, syntax, &c. G. is the 
general term for the science of lan¬ 
guage. The following list gives the 
chief parts of it, in their logical (not 
actual) order of development:—• 
Phonology — How sounds arc made 
& depicted. 

Morphology—How words are made. 
Accidence — How words arc in¬ 
flected. 

Orthoepy—How words arc said. 
Orthography — How words are writ¬ 
ten. 

Composition—How words arc fused 
into compounds. 

Semantics—How words are to l>e 
understood. 

Syntax — How words are arranged 
ii! sentences. 

Etymology—I low words arc tested 
by reference to their source. 

Of these, orthography, accidence, & 
syjdnx, as the bare essentials for 
writing & reading, represent for 
most of us the whole of grammar ; 
A: morphology, orthoepy, phonology, 
semunlics, arc meaningless terms 
to the average person. 

gram(me). ^'Iktc sccm.s to be no 
jiossible objection to ailopting the 
more convenient shorter form, cx- 
: ec'pl that the -me records the unirn- 
[ iiortaiit fact tliat the word cainc to 
us tlirough Ercneh. 

gramophono. A bad formation ; 
hut ineurahle, & established. 

GHAND COMPOUNDS. The separat¬ 
ing, hypliening, or fusing, of the 

ehii'f eompouiuls is as follows in the 
OEl) 

grantlain(o); grand-aunt; 
gramlehihl ; grand-dad; 
grand-daughter ; (irand Duke ; 
Grand Duchess; grandfather; 
grand fatherly ; grandmamma; 
(iraiid .Master; graiulmolhcr; 
grandmotherly ; grand-nephew; 
grand-niece; grandpapa; 
grand))arent; Grand .Signlor; 
grandsire; granrlson; 
grand-uncle. 
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grande passioni toilette. See 
French words. 
grangerize. Pronounce -anj-. 
granite. For ttie g, city see So¬ 
briquets, 

granny. So spelt ; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
granulate makes -lablCj •tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR, 

grapnel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-. 
graiily. For forms see Verbs in 

-IE, -V, -YE, e. 

gratln. See French words. 
gravamen. PI. -mina. 
grave, v. (carve &c.). P.p, graved 
or graven^ the second much the 
commoner ; but the whole verb is 
archaic except in particular phrases, 
esp. graven image^ graven on one's 
heart, 

gravel makes -Wed, -Wy, &c.; see 

gray. Sec grey. 
greasy. Pronounce -zl. 
great. For the differences between 
g., bigy & large, see big. For the 
g. Comnioner, the g. unveashed, see 
Sobriquets. 

greatcoat, not great-coat ; see Hy¬ 
phens. 

greaten. See -en verbs ; but it is 
now little used, ttiough formerly 
common. 

Grecian)(Greek. The first is now 
curiously restricted by idiom to 
architecture, facial outline, the 
Grecian bend & knot, & Grecian 
slippers. \Vc seldom talk of Grecian, 
but usually of Greek, history, fire, 
calends, lyrics, tyrants. Church, dia¬ 
lects, aspirations, though Grecian 
noses & brows, colonnades & pedi¬ 
ments, may still be heard of. 

Grecism, grecize, Greco-, &c. For 
spelling sec ce, 

Greek G. There is something to be 
said for retaining the hard sound of 
g even before e, i, & y, in such 
Greek-derived words as are not in 
popular but only in learned, tech¬ 
nical, or literary use. To those who 
know some Greek the sound of 
pe'dogiiji (paedagogy) or jSrontd'krasI 
(gerontocracy) or fajlde'nu (phage- 


daena) or sl'zljl (syzygy) or jiiilko'lojl 
(gynaecology) either obscures the 
meaning, which they would catch 
with the aid of the hard g, or, if 
they happen to be prepared for it & 
so do not miss the meuning, is still 
repulsive. To tliose who do not 
know Greek, the sound of the words 
is indifferent, & they might allow 
the other party the*indulgence of 
a harmless pedantry that affects 
after all but a few words. A list of 
deserving cases is given below with 
the pronunciations rcmiiiisecnt of 
the Greek origin ; in it are inserted 
some others in which the same 
principle is involved, but concerns 
instead of the sound of g some 
different point of promiiieiation or 
spelling. In support of the profinscd 
hard g it may be pleaded tluit the 
ch representing Greek chi is often 
or usually bard in similar cases 
(diptych, trochee, trichinosis, traeheo- 
tomy, synecdoche, pachyderm, hemi¬ 
stich, catechism, polychactaj^, &c.). 

Specimen words :— anagoge gi); 

anthropophagi (-gi) ; antiphlogistic 
(-gis-); antiphlogistine (-gis-) ; de¬ 
magogical (-gug-); demagogy (-gOgI); 
diatogist (-gi-st) ; epid{e)iclic (-dik-) ; 
gerontocracy (gC-) ; gynaeceum (gin- 
eke'um) ; gynaecucraey (gi-) ; hege¬ 
mony (hege'-) ; hemiplegia (-leg-) ; 
isagogic i-gug-) ; laryngitis (-gi-) ; 
meningitis (-gi-) ; misogynist (-6g-) ; 
monogynist {-6g-) ; monologist (-og-); 
mystagogic (-g^g-); osteomalacia 
(-ik-) ; paedagogical (pedugog-) ; 
paedagogy (pf'dogog.) ; paragoge 
(-gd'ge) ; paral{e)ipsis (-lip-) ; para¬ 
logism (-log-) ; paranoia {rnthcc iluin 
-noea) ; j)araptegia (-ideg-) ; phoge- 
daena (fiig-); pharmaceutical (-kut-); 
pharyngitis (-gi-); philogynist (-16g-); 
phlogiston (-lag-); po^ygynoui (-ng-); 
pToceleusmatic (-ok-) ; sceptic &c, 
(sk-) ; sciamachy (sk-) ; syringitis 
i-gi'); syzygy (-Ig-); theodicy (-ki). 

greenness. So spelt, 
greenth. Sec -th nouns. 
grey, gray. ‘ In Great Britain the 
form grey is the more frequent in use, 
notwithstanding the authority of 
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Johnson & later English lexico¬ 
graphers, who have all given the 
preference to gray ’—OED. 

greyhound is known to he iineon- 
neeted with grey, though the nieun- 
ing of its first part is doubt fill ; see 
True & false etymology. 

gridiron, griddle, grid. \Vhat the 
light of nature M'onld suggest as to 
their relations wouhl lie that grid 
was the original word, griddle its 
diniinative, gridiron a compound 
of it with iron. Inquiry seems to 
reveal, on the contrary, that grid is 
a mere curtailment of gridiron, 
which in turn has nothing to ilo with 
the word iron, but is a corruption of 
the earlier form gredire, a variant 
of grcdil the source of griddle. The 
particular question is of no practical 
importance, but is here mentioned 
as illustrating well the kind of mis- 
take, sometimes dangerous, against 
which a knowledge of etymology 
may he a protection • sec 

FALSE ETYMOLOGY. 

grilTm, griffon, gryphon. Griffon is 
the regular zoological form, i,e, as 
the name of a kind of vulture ; it is 
also the French ilog name. For the 
monster griffin is the ordinarj', & 
gryphon an ornamental sfielling. 

grimy. So spelt ; see -t:v & -v. 
grippe, grisaille, grisette. See 

FRENT II WORDS. 

grosbeak. Pronounee gros*. 
gros de Naples. SceFnExen words. 
grotto makes grottoes, sec -o(e)s 1 : 
& grolto'd, see -ed 'n. 

grouse, liird. See (’oli.ectives, 1, 
grovel inaki^s •lling, •lied, Arc * sec 

•LL-, -E-. ■ ’ 

grow. For a groxen man &.c. sec 
InTRAKSMIVE 1M*. 

groyne. It appears that the word 
usually so spelt, A’ meaning beach- 
harrier, is of different origin from 
groin tlie part of the body or of a 

vault ; the sejiarate spelling is there¬ 
fore useful. 

gruel makes -IHng A c.; sec -ll-, -i... 


GruySre, See Fren’ch words. 

gryphon. See griffin. 

guano. Pronounce gwali- ; pi. -os, 
sec -o(k)s 3. 

guarantee, guaranty. Fears of 
choosing tlic wrong one of tliese tw'o 
forms are natural, but necdle.ss. As 
things now are, -cc is never wrong 
where either is jiossilile. As a verb, 
-y is calk'd by the OEl) * now' rare, 
su[>erseded by -re A -ce should 
tiiereforc always lie used. As a 
noun, -(/ is correct in some senses, 
but -ee is established in all. Those 
who wish to avoid mistakes have in 
fact only to use -re always. 

For those who eitlier wish to use 
words more accurately than their 
neighbours, or arc curious aliout the 
history of the two forms, some 
further remarks arc offered. The 
contexts in which -y may still be 
reasonably preferred arc those in 
ivhich the sense desired is rather the 
ai’t or fact of giving security than 
the security given or its giver ; con- 
seipiently,’* willing to enter into a 
-y \ ‘ contracts of -t/ ‘ a league of 

-1/‘ an act of -i/ ' treaties of -y 

‘ he true to one's -y \ in all of which 
- 1 / is a verbal noun A means guar¬ 
anteeing. 

The history (if the OKD suggestion 
is right) is as follows, French gnrmd 
(person or thing that gives or serves 
as security) appears <liieetly in Eng¬ 
lish as warrant ; xoarranty A giiar- 
(inty (the giving of or acting as 
warrant) arc it.s derived verbal 
nouns, (iarant also came iiulircotly 
(through Spanish garantc) into Eng- 
lisli as garanh', which having the 
*e pronuiineed came to be spelt 
guarantee ; the result was two differ¬ 
ent confusions : lirst with guaranty 
(the eoncrete with the abstract), 
whioli li>d to guarantee's taking to 
itself the senses of -y as well as its 
own ; these it still keeps. Secondly 
w'ith passive fiartieiplcs like /essee, 
by W'hii'li guarantee is opposed to 
guarantor (though it is in one of its 
senses synonymous with it) A gets 
tlie sense, not much used, of person 
to W'hom security is given. 
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Guebre. The OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to the pronunciation ge'bcr. 
^er(r)iila. The true spelling is 
with -rr-, not -r-; & the true mcati> 
ing is not a person, but a kind of 
hghting, guerrillero being the word 
for the person. But the -r- is four 
times as common as the -rr- in the 
OED quotations, & we should assert 
our right to spell foreign w'ords as 
we choose when we have adopted 
them (cf. MORALE). And as to the 
meaning, the phrase g. warfare is 
now so firmly established in place 
of g. itself that the use of g, as a 
personal noun may be considered 
almost an inevitable Back-forma¬ 
tion from it. The best course is to 
accept the spelling guerilla^ & the 
sense (as old as Wellington’s dis¬ 
patches) irregular fighter. 

guest. For pat/ing g., see Gen- 

TEELISMS, 

guide makes guidable ; see Mute e. 
guidon. Pronounce gi'dn, 
g{u)ild. Though the form guild 
dates back only to 1000, it became 
60 vastly predominant in the 17th 
& 18th cc. that the Revival gild 
usually puzzles the reader for a 
moment, & should be abandoned as 
an affectation. 

guillemot. Pronounce griimOt. 
gullloche. Pronounce gllo'sh. 
guillotine. For the parliamentary 
sense, see closure. 
guimp. See GIMP, 
guipure. See French words. 
gulden. Pronounce gdbl-. 
gulf, bay. Apart from the fact 
that each has some senses entirely 
foreign to the other, there are the 
differences (1) that g. implies a 
deeper recess & narrower width of 
entrance, while 6. may be used of 
the shallowest inward curve of the 
sea-line & excludes a landlocked 
expanse approached by a strait; & 
(2) that b. is the ordinary word, 
while g. is chiefly reserved as a name 
for large or notable instances. 

gullible. For the form, which 
should have had -able, sec -able 2, 
ffuloslty. A bad Anti-Saxonism. 


gtimma. PI. -as or -ata. 
gunwale, gunnel. The pronuncia¬ 
tion is always, & the spelling not 
infrequently, that of the second, 
gurgoyle. See gargoyle. 

Gurkha. So spelt, 
gusset makes gusseted &c, ; see 
-T-, -tt-, 

gutta-percha. Pronounce -cha. 
guttural. See Tecunical terms. 
Pronounce -ter-. 

Euy, vb. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE, -Y, -ye, 5, 
gybe. The nautical term is usually 
spelt thus. 

gymnasium. PI. -urns or -a ; as tlie 
name of a German place of educa¬ 
tion, pi. Gymnasieri, 
gymp. Sec gimp. 
gynaeceum, gynaecocracy. See 
Greek g. 

gyp, as name of a college servant, 
belongs to Cambridge ic Durham, 
not Oxford (cf. scout). 
gypsy, gipsy, in contrast with the 

words into which y has been intro¬ 
duced instead of the correct i, ap¬ 
parently from some notion that it 
has a decorative effect {sylvan, 
syphon, syren, tyre, tyro, &c.h there 
are a few from which it has been 
expelled for no better reason than 
that the display of two ys is thought 
an excessive indulgence in orna¬ 
ment. In gypsy & the first 

y is highly significant, reminding ua 
that gypsy means Egyptian, 
pygmrj foot-high (Gk pttgrne elbow to 
knuckles). It is a pity that they 
should be thus cut away from their 
roots, & the maintenance of the y is 
desirable. The OED’s statement 
is :—* The prevalent spelling of late 
years appears to have been gipsy. 
The plural gypsies is not uncommon, 
but the corresponding form in the 
singular seems to have been gener¬ 
ally avoided, probably because of 
the awkward appearance of the 
repetition of y See y & i. 

gyves. The old pronunciation was 
with the g hard, as indicated by 
a former spelling gui- ; but the g is 
now soft. 
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habergeon. Pronourrf’p 
habiliments. See Poi.ysyu.ahic 

HUMOTEl. 

habilitstc iiiukes hubililablc j sec 

-AiiLt; 1. 

habit, V., li as -ited ; see -T-, -tt-. 
habitude. In some uf its obsolete 
senses (relation to, intiinaey or 
familiarity} tlie wor<l was not <‘X- 
changeahie witli habit. Put in the 
senses that have survived it is dilli- 
cult to (in<i or frame a sentence in 
which habit would not do as well or 
better, the only difference ))cing 
a slight (iavour of archaism attach¬ 
ing to habitude. The following 
examples from the OICl) are chosen 
as tliose in which, more than in the 
rest, habit may he thought inferior 
to habitude ; In the rirtc land the 
fetters of habitude fall off./AH the 
ftreat habilinles of ex'ert/ species of 
aniuial.s hux-e repeatcdlif been provcil 
to be independent of irnitation./'rhn/ 
can be learned onlif hij habitude d- 
conversafton. Tlie sense constitutiorj 
or temperament, thougli not callcal 
obsolete in the OKD, is so rare as to 
be negligible, & habitude may fairly 
be classed as a Sui’Kiiri.uot.ts woitn. 

habltu6. Sec Kiiencii wojids. 
hackneyed. So spelt. 


HACKNEYED PHRASES. Wlicn 
Pioieh set down a h(‘ading that 
ntight he. Sc very likely has been, 
the title of a whole book, ' Advice 
to those about to marry & boiled 
d()wn the whole contents into a 
Kitigh' 'Word, it that a surprise, the 
thinker of the happy thouglit dc- 
ser\ed (’ongral ulat ions for a week ; 
he liardly deserved immortality, but 
ne has anonymously, indeed—got 
it ; a large jiereenlage of the great 
lirilish fieople I’annot think of the 
I is‘.uasi\e ' don ( ’ without remem- 
hentig, ! r('minding others, 

of him. There are thousands to 
"hos{‘ minds the eat cannot effect 
nn entrance unaeeompanied by 
harmless m*eessary ’ ; nay, in the 
nhsenec of the eat, ‘ hariiih'ss ’ still 


brings ‘ necc.ss.ary ’ in its train ; & 
all would be well if the thing stopped 
at the mind, but it issues by way of 
the tongue, which is bad, or of the 
pen, which is worse. King David 
must .surely writhe as often as he 
hears it tohl in Slu'ol what is the 
latest insiguifieaiiee that may not be 
told in Gath. How tiiany a time 
has Galileo longed to recant the 
rceanting of his reeantalion, as ‘e 
ptir si nujfjve ^ was oace more 
applied or misap[)Iie<l ! And the 
witty gtmtleman wlio eejuipped 
eoinei<leuec with her long arm has 
doubtless suffered even in this life 
at .seeing that arm so mereilessly 
overworked. 

The hackneyed plirases are <ounted 
hy the hundred, A those registered 
helow are a mere selection. Each 
of them comes to each of us at some 
moment in life witli, for him, the 
freshness of novelty upon it ; on 
that occasion it is a delight, & the 
wish to pass on that delight is 
ami aide ; but we forget that of any 
hundred persons for whom we 
attempt this good office, though 
tlu're may he one to whom our 
phrase is new Sc bright, it is a stale 
offimee to the ninety & nine. 

The purpose with which these 
I*hrases are introihiccd is for the 
mo.st part that of giving a fillip to 
a jiassage that might he humdrum 
without them ; they do serve this 
pur[)ose with some readers—the 
less discerning—, though with the 
fdher kind they more efTcetually 
disserve it ; but their true use 
wheti tliey eoine into the writer’s 
mind is as danger-sign.-ds ; he should 
take ^^■aruing that when they sug¬ 
gest theruseh'es it is because what 
lie is writing is had stuff, or it would 
not iieial such help ; let him sec to 
tlu! suhstanee of his cake instead of 
dcM'orating wath sugarplums. In 
considering the following selection, 
the reader will bear in mind that he 
Sc all of us have oiir likes Sc our 
di.slikes in this kind ; he may find 
pet phrases of Iris own in the list, 
or miss his pot abominations ; he 
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Bbould not on that account decline 
to accept a caution against the 
danger of the hackneyed phrase. 
Suffer a sea change./Sleep the sleep 
of the just./The cups that cheer but 
not inebriatc./Conspicuous by his 
absence./The feast of reason./The 
flow of soul./A chartered libertine./ 
A consummation devoutly to be 
wished ./All that was mortal of 

-^./Which ivould be laughable if 

it were not tragic./But that is 
another story./Had few equals & no 
superior./But it was not to be./ 
Come into one’s life./Has the de¬ 
fects of his qualities./Leave severely 
alone./Take in each other’s wash- 
ing./In her great sorrow./Metal 
more attract!ve./Morc sinned against 
than sinning./There is balm in 
Gilead./Fit audience though few./ 
My prophetic soul !/The scenes he 
loved so well./A work of supereroga¬ 
tion,/The irony of fate./The pity of 
it !/The psychological moment./ 
Curses not loud but deep./More in 
Borrow than in anger./lleir of all 
the ages./There’s the rub./The 
curate’s egg./To be or not to be./ 
Hinc iliac lacrimac./Filthy lucre./ 
The outer man./The inner man./ 

Of the- persuasion./Too funny 

for words./Get no forrader./My 
better half./Eaglc cye./Young hope- 
ful./SeriousIy incline./Snapper-up of 
unconsidcred trifles./The logic of 
facts, events./The tender mercies 
of./Olive branches./Pity *tis, ’tis 
true./Have one’s quiver full ./In 
durance vile./At the parting of the 
ways./Not wisely, but too well. 

had. 1. had){had have. There arc 
two dangers—that of writing had ,.. 
have w'here had is required, & that 
of writing had where had . , . have 
is required. The first has proved 
fatal in ‘ Had she have done it for the 
Catholic Church, she would doubtless 
have been canonized as A'l Angela ’ ; 
& ill * J/ad I have been in England 
on Monday, 1 should certainly have 
been present at the first performance *. 
This is not uncommon, but is no 
better than an illiterate blunder, & 

1361 


easily shown to be absurd. Had 
she, had 1, are the inverted equiva¬ 
lents of if she had, if 1 bad ; no*onc 
%vould defend if she had have done, 
nor if 1 had have been, & it follows 
that Had she done. Had 1 been, 
are the only correct inverted con¬ 
ditionals. 

The other wrong form is seen in 
‘ The country finds itself faced with 
arrears of legislation which for its 
peace tfc comfort had far better been 
spread over the previous years It 
ought to be had far better have been 
spread ; but the detuonstration is 
not here so simple. .4t the first 
blush one says: This had is tlic 
subjunctive equivalent of the modern 
would have, as in If the bowl had been 
stronger My tale iiad bceti longer ; 
i.e., had far better beini spread is 
equivalent to would far better fiaie 
been spread. Unluckily, tliis would 
involve the conscqucnec that I'ou 
had far better done ichat I told you 
must be legitimate, whereas we all 
know that I'ou had far belter have 
done is ncecssary. The solution of the 
mystery lies in the peculiar nature 
of the phrase had better. You had 
better do it ; /( had better be done ; 
You had better have done it ; It had 
better hive been done ; it will be 
granted at oru-c that these are cor¬ 
rect, & that have cannot be oinit1e<l 
in the last two : but wliv ? Because 
tlie word had in this jdirase is not 
the mere au.\iliary of mood or tense, 
but a true verb niettning find ; I'ou 
had better do if = You would lind to- 
do-it better ; I'ou had better hm'C 
done if = You would find to-bave- 
donc-it licller. The sense is a lit tie 
strained with transfer to passives 
(// had better have been done-It 
would find to-have-becn-donc bet¬ 
ter), since it is in strictness tlie 
doer, &, not the doing, that would 
find the resTilt better ; but the 
transition is eased by such forms as 
You had better have ruver been chosen, 
& it must be remembered that in the 
evolution of an idiom the precise 
force of all the w'ords eoiieerned is 
seldom present to those who are 
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evolving it. To return to the arrears 
sentence, those arrears would find 
to-have-been - spread • over - the* pre¬ 
vious-years far better, i.c. would 
have been in a Ix'tter state if they 
had been so spread. This reminds 
us that there is another possible 
way of arriving at tlie same sense : 
The firrrors would h(we been ij 

they had been spread is cofni)rcssiblc 
into The arrears had been betler 
spread I better then agrees with 
arrears, not with to-h(nr-bcen~spread ; 
but that the writ<T did not mean 
to take that way is proved by the 
impossible order * tiad better been * 
instead of ‘ had been better ’ (ef., in 
Othello, Thau hadst been better have 
been born a dost) ; lie b;is perhaps 
combiiie<I the two possible fortiLS, 
one idiomatic, & the other at lca.st 
grammatical, into a third that is 
neither idiomatic, grammatical, nor 
possible. Another example like the 
‘ arrears ’ one is : The object of his 
Tcsistanec xcas to force Great Hritain 
in expend men d: niatcrial in dealing 
with him which had better been 
utilized elsc'vherc, 

2* Had in parallel inverted clauses. 
Had tee desired twentipsn en amend- 
vients, got sfven aeeefiled, d* were in 
atiticipation of favourable decisions 
in the other tXDcnly cases, ter should 
think , . . To write Had xvc desired 
d' trrre nj anticipation is Avrong (sec 
Et.MPSis G) ; to write Had we de~ 
sired d’ mere tee in axitieipalion, 
though legitimate, ia not only 
heavily formal, hut also slightly 
mish'iuiing, beeansc it suggests two 
separate eoiulitiotis whereas there is 
only a single eompound one. This 
oommoM <lil!ieulty is best met by 
a\'oicliiig the inversion when tliere 
are parallel clauses ; write here 7/tee 
had desired tb tee re in anlicipation. 

haem-, hmm-, hem-. See ck. 
h(a)eniorrhage, h(a)emorrhoids, 

Ih'st s[)elt hem-, see .i:, tK ; the -rr/i- 
shouhl be tib.served. 
haglarchy, haglolatry, &c„ have 
hard g ; sre tJuKKK 
hail, vb, //. fellow well met ia now 


chiefly used aa an adj., & should be, 
in that use, hail-fclloio-'well-met, 
balr. Hair shirt, having the accent 
on shirt, should not be hyphened ; 
see Hyphens. 

half. 1. A foot d; a h.)(One a ft. 
feet. In all such mixed statementa 
of integers & fractions (7j mill., 
do/,., 27i 11)., &c.), the older & 
better form of speech is the first— 
a foot d: a ft., sne/i mi7/ions a 
quarter, See. In writing & printing, 
the obvious convenience of the 
second form, with figures instead of 
words, & all figures naturally placed 
together, has made it almost uni¬ 
versal. It is a pity that speech 
should have followed suit; the 
lift of writing should be translated 
in reading aloud into a foot dc a half ; 
& when, as in literary contexts, 
words not figures arc to be used, 
the old-fashioned sa'cn Tnillions tfc a 
quarter should not be changed into 
the secen tfc a quarter millions that is 
only due to figure-w'riting. But 
perhaps the cause is already lost; 
ivc certainly cannot say a time tfi 
a half as large instead of one d; a half 
times. For sing, or pi. after one db 
a half, use pi. noun & sing. vb. 

2. //. as mueft again is a phrase 
liable to misunderstanding or mis¬ 
use. 'The train fares in France were 
raised this year 2S%, tfc have again 
been increased by half as much again. 
That should mean by a further 

making altogether G2.}% ; 
the reader is justified, though 
possibly mistaken, in suspecting 
that (half as much, not half as 
much again) was meant, making 
altogether 37J% instead of 621. 
The phrase is better avoided in 
fav<)ur of exiilicit figures w'hen such 
doubts can arise. 

3. Half-world^ demi-mondc. See 
(1 Arj.ieisMs. The endless intrigues 
of the ‘ half-world \ 

4 liettcr fta//=vvife. Sec IIack- 
N’KYr.n piiiiAsns. 

5. Half-weekly, -yearly, &c. For 
the superiority of tlicse to bi-weeklyt 
bi-annual, &c., see m-. 
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6* Halfpennyworth is best spelt & 
pronounced ha'p'orihy ha'path. 

7. //. of it is, h, of them are, rotten. 
See Number. 

8» For half-breed, half’Caste, see 
MULATTO 1 4. 

hallelujah, halleluiah, alleluia. 
* Now more commonly wTitten as in 
the A.V. of the O.T. hallelujah^ — 
OED. The mispronunciation -loolya 
should be avoided. 

halliard. See halyard. 

hallmark. For synonymy see sign. 

halloo &c. The multiplicity of 
forms is bewildering ; there are a 
round dozen at the least— hallo, 
halloa, halloo, hello, hillo, killoa, 
holla, holler, hollo, holloa, hollow, 
hullo. Hello may perhaps be put 
aside as American, hillo & hilloa as 
archaic, & hollow as confusable with 
another word. Then, with inter¬ 
jection, noun, & verb, to provide 
for, the best selection & arrange¬ 
ment from the remainder is perhaps: 
Hullo for the interjection & for the 
noun as the name of the interjec¬ 
tion ; halloo for the no\in as the 
name of a shout, & for the verb in 
dignified contexts ; holla (with past 
holla'd) for the verb in colloquial 
contexts. We thus get :— Hullo ! 
is that you t; He stopped short with 
a Hullo ; The minstrel heard the far 
halloo; Do not halloo until you are 
out of the wood ; He holla'd out 
something that 1 could not catch. The 
forms halloia), holler, & hollo(a), 
would thus be got rid of as well as 
hello, hillo(a), & hollow. 

halm. See haulm. 

halo. FI. -oes, see -o(i;)g 1 ; adj. 
halo'd, see -ed & ’i>. 

halyard, halliard, haulyard. The 
first Bijelling is best, not on etymo¬ 
logical grounds, but as established 
by usage. It is true that the original 
form is hallier or /ia/i/fr = thing one 
hales with, & that -yard is no better 
than a popular-etymology corrup¬ 
tion ; but tilting against established 
perversions (cf. amuck, & sec Di¬ 
dacticism) is vanity in more than 
one sense. 


hamstringed, hamstrung. See the 
discussion of forecast(ed). With 
h,, no doubt of the right form is 
possible ; in to hamstring, -string is 
not the verb string ; we do not 
string the ham, but do something 
to the tendon called the hamstring ; 
the verb, that is, is made not from 
the two words ham & string, but 
from the noun hamstring ; it must 
therefore make hamstringed. On 
bowstring vb, where the notion that 
-string is verbal is not <piite so 
obviously wrong, the OED says 
‘ The past tense & p.p. ought to be 
bowsiringed, but boteslrung is also 
found ’; the case for hamstringed 
is still clearer. 

band. 1, Hand <0 in glove. 

Both forms are conn non ; tf ie OED 
describes the second as * later & 
h. ct* glot'e gives best the original 
notion, as familiar as a man's ii. & 
glove are, while h. in glove suggests, 
by confusion with h. in h. (which is 
perhaps responsible for the in), that 
the h. & the glove belong to different 
persons. //. tt glove is tlicrcfore 
perhaps better, 

2. At close h. Those who follow the 
intricacies of GVrwuin internal policy 
at close h. are able to , seems to 
be a mixture of close at h. & at close 
quarters. 

3. Get the better h. If the Imperial 
troops got the better h., the foreigners 
would be in far greater danger similarly 
mixes get the better of with get the 
upper h. 

4. Handful makes -Is ; sec -ful. 
handicap makes -pped itc. ; see 

-P-, -rr-. 

handsel, hansel. The OED gives 
precedence to the first ; h. makes 
-lied &c., see -ll-, -l-. 
handy. For h. man sec Sobriquets. 
hang. Past & p.p. hanged of the 
capital punishment & in the impre¬ 
cation ; otherwise hung. 
hangar. The aeroplane shed is so 
spelt, & pronounced -ngg-. 

Hanging-up. The indicating of 
your grammatical subject & leaving 
it to bang up & await your return 
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from ail excursion is not common 
in modern writing ; it belongs rather 
to the old days of the formal period. 
tVhen a journalist of today does try 
his hand at it, he is apt, being a 
novice in the period style, to overdo 
things ; the subject & verl> arc here 
italicized for the reader’s assist¬ 
ance :—‘ A stockbroker friend of the 
/—& of the Y—s, & then Lord 
Z— hi nisclf, passed tlirougli the box 
tiefore the inlcrest of the audience, 
which ha<l languished as Lady Z— 
resumed her place at the Solicitors’ 
tabic, (fc “ Hubs ”, in her demure 
grey hat, with the bright cherries, 
& her tloep white fichu, struggled 
through the crowd from the body 
of the Court in answer to the call of 
“ Miss Z— X — ”, revived.' 


haply. Sec ^VA RDOUR STREET. 
happening(s). As all those whose 
reading days go back to the last 
century are probably aware, it is 
onlv In the last ten years or so that 
the word has set up for itself — i.c., 
has passi'd from a incic verbal noun 
that anyone could make for the 
oceasion if he cliose, but very few 
<lid ehoose, into a eurreiit noun 
reiiuiring a separate entry in the 
dictionaries. To younger readers, 
who do not know how well wc got 
on without ‘ lia])j)enings ’ till about 
this may lie (such is its vogue 
nowadays) a surprise. It isaVocuE- 
■woiu), ^vllich has had a startlingly 
lapid success, A' which many of us 
hope to see wither away as (luickly 
as it has grown. There is nothing 
to lie said against it on tlie score of 
correctness ; hut it is a child of art 
iV not of nature ; may it prove 
sickly, it ilie young ! It comes to 
us not Ifom living speech, but from 
hooks ; I tie writ el's have invented 
it, how far in Saxonism {nrut is the 
I'/Ughsh tor it), & liow far in Novel- 


tv- iirx iiNt;, is uncertain. \Ve can¬ 
not help laughing to see that, while 
the plain ICnghshman is content that 


a.'CfiL'i should happen, the Saxonist 
on one side rei|uires that there 
should be happenings, & the anti- 


Saxonist on the other that things 
should eoeniuaie. The purpose of 
the long string of quotations ap> 
pended is to suggest that the use of 
the word (.still not common in talk) 
is an unworthy literary or journal¬ 
istic affcetatioii:— The coal happen- 
ir\gs of the last few hours are not 
without their significance./There was, 
first of all, one little happening which 
I think began the nexo life./The even- 
ing newspapers turn their backs <& 
slop their cars upon the incessant 
march ct* clang of happenings./Mr 
William Moore {ivho has up to now 
played singularly little part in recent 
happenings) said . . ./So clear db 
vivid arc his d€.scriptions that we can 
almost see the happenings as he relates 
them./The silence from Tripoli con- 
tinues, but we may be thankful that 
another day has passed without any 
serious happening elsczvhere./There 
have been fears expressed of terrible 
happenings to crowded liners./Clearly 
there is strong resentment in the 
electorate at recent happenings,/In 
his tee// written summary of 
ings in the art world for the past year 
Mr , . ./From 1908 ontvards ive have 
lived in a chronic anxiety about the 
nc.i't happening. 

hara-kiri. Pronounce -kiTl. 

harass. So s|)elt ; cf. embarrass 

harassedly. A bad form; see 

-KDLY. 

harbour. See rour. 

hardly, l. llardly){hard, 2. Hard- 
ly . . . than. li. Without h., no — 
hardly. 

1. Ua rdly){hard. Except in the 
sciLse searccly, tlie idiomatic adverb 
of hard is hard, nut hardly : ‘ We 
Worked hard, lodged hard, *fe fared 
hard ’ — DeFoc. It is true that in 
s[)e<‘ial cast’s hardly may or must be 
substituted, as in It'/m/ is made is 
sloicly, hardlif, tO honestly earned — 
.Macaulay ; if Maeaiilay had not 
wanted a match for his two other 
adverbs in -ly, he would doubtless 
have written hard ; but there is now 
a tendency, among those who are 
nut conversant enough with gram- 
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<nar to know whether they may 
venture to print what they would 
certainly say, to amend hard into 
hardly & make the latter the normal 
wording; see Unidiomatic -ly. 
It is even more advisable with hard 
than with other such adverbs to 
avoid the ~ly alternative, since, as 
the following quotations show, a 
misunderstood hardly w'ill reverse 
the sense : —For attendance on the 
workhouse he receives £105 a year, 
which, under the circumstances, is 
hardly earned./It must be remembered 
that Switzerland is not a rich country, 
<& that she is hardly hit by the tear,/ 
Upon Saturday the 25th there was 
another Jluctitation of the line in this 
hardly contested d: essential point./ 
The history, methods, hardly won 
success of the anti-submarine cam¬ 
paign. 

2. Hardly .. . than. This, & scarcely 
. . . than, arc among the corruptions 
for wliich Analogy is responsible ; 
hardly . . . when means the same as 
no sooner , . . than, & the than that 
fits no sooner ousts the when that 
fits hardly. The OED marks the 
ph rases (under than) with the of 
condemnation ; but the mistake is so 
obvious that it should not need 
pointing out; it is, however, sur¬ 
prisingly common :—The crocuses 
had hardly come into bloom in the 
London parks than they loere swooped 
upon by London children./Hardly 
was the Marne salient obliterated, at 
such an expense to the enemy, than 
the Amiens salient folUnccd./Hardly 
has Midsummer passed than munici¬ 
pal rulers all over the cotmtry have to 
face the task of choosing new mayors./ 
.Scarcely had they orrit’cd at their 
yuarlers on Jiuhleben racecourse than 
their relations came to visit them. 

3. For without hardly, see w'itoout 
4. E()ual]y bad is no — h., as in 
There is no industry h. which cannot 
be regarded as a key industry. There 
is h. any is the Knglisb. 

harem, -am, -eem, -Im. 'Hie estab¬ 
lished spelling & pronunciation are 
harem, li^'em; haram, harram, are 


antiquated ; hareem Sc harim, pro¬ 
nounced hare'm, may still fairly be 
called Didacticisms, 

haricot. Pronounce -ko. 

harmattan. See wind, n. 

harmony)(melody. Wiicn the words 
are used not in the general sense, 
wliich either can bear, of inusiea! 
sound, but as the names of distinct 
elements in music, h. means ‘the 
combination of sirnuUaneous notes 
so as to form chords*—OKI), & m. 
‘a series of single notes arranged 
in musically exiiressive succession * 
-^OED. 

harness. Him that putteth on his h. 
is a Misquotation. 

harquebus, arquebus. The OEI) 
gives precedence to the h- form. 
The word is the same as hackbut 
( = hook-gun), corrupted in passing 
through Italian by confusion with 
Latin arcus bow. 

harry. For iotlexions see Vekiis in 

-IE, -Y, -YE, 0. 

hart, stag, buck, hind, doe. The 
following extracts from ()J‘T> de- 
iinitions will make the distinctions 
clear;— 

Hart—The male of the deer, esp, 
of the red deer; a slag ; spec, a male 
deer after its fifth year. 

Stag—Tiie male of a doer, esp. of 
the red deer ; spec, a hart or male 
deer of the fiftli year. 

IJuck—The tie-goat, ohs, . . . The 
male of the fallow-deer, (In early 
use peril, tlie male of any kind of 
deer.) . . . The male of certain other 
animals resembling deer or goats, as 
tlic reindeer, chamois. In S. Africa 
(after Du. bok) any animal of the 
antelope kind. Also, tiic male of 
the hare & the rabbit. 

Hind—The female of the deer, esp. 
of the red deer ; spec, a female deer 
in & after its third year. 

Doe—Ttie female of the fallow 
deer ’ u]i[>Hed also to the female of 
allied animals, as the reindeer . . . 
The female of the hare or rabbit. 

hashish, -eesh. The OED gives 
precedence to the first spelling, with 
the stress on the first syllable. 
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hasten. The / should not he sound¬ 
ed ; see Pronunciation, Silent t, 
hate, V., makes hatable; see Mute e. 
hB(u)lm, haunch, haunt. The OED 
gives precedence in all to the -aw- 
over the -ah- souikI, & in the first 
to the spelling haulm. 

hautboy, oboe. Pronounce ho'boi, 
o'hoi ; oboe is now the usual form, 
hauteur. Sec French words. 
Havana. So spelt, 
have. 1. No Icgislaiion ever has 
or ever will affect their coiuluct. For 
this common mistake see Ellipsis, 

2. Some Liberals would have pre¬ 
ferred to have wound up the Session 
before rising. For this mistake see 
Peuff.ct inunitivi: 2. 

3. For if the Turks had reason to 
believe that they tecrc meditating the 
forcible seizure of Tripoli, it was not 
to be expected that facilities for ex¬ 
tending Italian injluence would 
readily have been arenrded. Would 
hai'C been, as often hapfiens, is wrong¬ 
ly substituted for tcould he. 

4. What would have Ileaeonsficld 
thought? We lUTcl only substitute 
he for licaconsfield to see tluit the 
right place for the subject in this 
type of question is between would 
& have. 

5. For does not hmr Arc. instead of 
has not Ac., sec uo 2. 

haven. Sec port. 
havoc, V,, makes -chins, -eked. 
hay. 1. L ooh for a necfjle in a bottle 
of h. This is the correct form of 
the phrase, bottle being a different 
word from the familiar one, & 
meaning truss ; but having become 
unintelligil)le it is usually changed 
into bundle. 

2. Ilai/ f(Ter)(ha}pfn^er. TIic first 

is better ; see 1 Iyimii:ns. 

HAZINEiSS. What is meant by this 
is a writer's failure to make a clear 
line between different members of 
a sentence or elau.se, so that they 
run into one another ; if he docs 
not know the exai t content of what 
he has set down nr is about to set 
down, the word or words that lie is 
now writing will naturally not lit 


without overlapping, or a gap will 
be left between them. This sounds 
60 obvious that it may seem hardly 
worth while to devote an article to 
the matter & find a heading for it ; 
but even the more flagrant trans- 
gre.ssion.s of the principle arc so 
numerous as to make it plain that 
a warning is called for. Those more 
flagrant transgressions arc illus¬ 
trated first. 

The effect of the tax is nof likely to 
be productive of much real damage 
(overlapping ; part of be productive 
of has been anticipated in effect ; 
omit either the effect of or productive 
of)./It is a pity that an account of 
American activities in aircraft pro¬ 
duction cannot yet be described (over¬ 
lapping ; account is contained in 
described ; omit arj account of, or 
change described to given)./A full 
account of this explosion <1* how i( 
tens brought about was narrated in 
LAND db WATER of April IHh 
(like the last, but not (jiiitc so 
indcfensihIe)./7Vie need of some effort, 
a joint effort if possible, is an urgent 
necessity for all the interests con¬ 
cerned (need A necessity overlap)./ 
A ta.ste for arboriculture has always 
attracted a xvealthy ct cultured class 
{ta.ste A attracted overlap)./// has not 
come up to the expectations which 
(Irand Admiral ron Tirpitz efc con 
IloUzcndorff himself had so con¬ 
fidently predicted (they predicted 
rc.sults, only clierished or encouraged 
expect at ions)./// is almost incom¬ 
prehensible to bcliei'c at present that 
such ti'orks as his F'ive Oxc/tesfroi 
Pieces can ever undergo such a total 
change of character as to {to 

beli(Te is part of the content of 
inc()mj)TehensibIe),/Thcy have ac- 
conutcil for three times as many 
enemy casualties as they themselves 
hm'c suffered (cause CMiemy casual- 
tie.s ; account for enemies)./!r/t« 
welfare of the poor needy a,*a5 a 
duly that devolved especially on those 
who had a seat in that House (gap; 
it is not the welfare, but the securing 
of the welfare, that is a duty)./r/iC 
Tories are not yet reconcifed to the 
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loss of power & privihge of which they 
were deprived by the last General 
Election {loss & deprived overlap ; 
that power db privilege is not the 
antecedent of which is proved by the 
absence of the before power)./The 
rather heavy expense of founding it 
could have been more usefully spent 
in other ways (spend money ; incur 
expense),//iil/ierto the only way of 
tackling the evil was by means of pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation from certain 
places {way & mea/is overlap ; the 
only way of tackling was to pro¬ 
hibit ; it could only be tackled by 
means of)./With the one exception of I 
Sir Alfred Lyall, who chequers praise 
with somewhat tentative criticism^ all 
these tributes are naturally eulogistic 
(gap ; Sir Alfred is not a tribute). 

Certain words seem to lend them¬ 
selves especially to this sort of hazi¬ 
ness, as AGO {It is five years ago since 
I saw him) ; reason with because 
{The only reason his wages have not 
been higher is because — i.e, that — the j 
profits of the industry have been 
miserably low), or with due (The 
reasons of his success were due not 
only (o . , .) ; the illogical too {We 
need not attach too much imporlance 
to , , ; PREFERAB1,E with niOTC {the 

former aliernatwe being, in our view, 
on every ground the more preferable) ; 
BUT with superfluous negatives 
(HVio knows but what this memorial 
exhibition may not prove the starting 
point ?) ; THAT conj. with questions 
or cotniiiarxls (CVises arise so rapidly 
in these days that who can say what 
a few years may bring forth?/Your 
correspondent suggests that if me lend 
money let us send it fo , . .) ; remain 
with continue {And yet through it all 
I continue to remain cheerful ); Seem 
wit!) appear {2'hese conclusions, it , 
seems to me, appear to be reached 
naturally). 

Additional examples will be found 
under the words referred to by being 
printed in small capitals. 

he. In spite of the frequency with 
which we all claim, by quoting The 
Jackdaw of liheims, to know the 


grammar of he &, him, an illegitimate 
him occasionally aj)pcars ev'en in 
less colloquial placings than ' That ’b 
liim ’ ; thus : It might have been 
him C& not President U'iisori who said 
the other day that . . . The tendency 
to use he where him is required is, 
however, much commoner in print. 
The mistake occurs when the pro¬ 
noun is to stand in some out-of-the- 
way or emphatic position ; it looks 
as if writers, pulled up for a moment 
by the unusual, hastily muttered to 
themselves * Regardless of grammar, 
they all cried “ That’s him ! ” & 

thanked God they had remembered 
to put '■ he ’: —The bell wilt be altvays 
rung by he u7io has the hugest purse 
<& the strongest arw./77ic distinction 
between the man who gives with con¬ 
viction eb be who is simply buying a 
title./And the severance then was 
followed four years later by the crea¬ 
tion of yet fiu«//irr Secretary of State, 
he for India./One of its most 
notable achiei'ements was the virtual 
* warning off ’ Newmarket Heath, 
though not in so many words, of a 
Prince of Wales, he who teas after¬ 
wards George the Pourth./The charac¬ 
ter of liismarck is of an intrinsic 
greatness db completeness, which en¬ 
ables the spectator, even he Ji7ia is 
most repelled by the results of lUs- 
marck's appearance in the tvorld, 
to .. . 

headmaster, headmistress, head¬ 
quarters. Write each as a single un¬ 
hyphened word, the accent Iteing on 
the seeon<i element : see IIvi’iikns, 
p. 2 fob, and cf. lopsawyer (xoiq. 

heap. There are heaps more to say, 
hut I must not tax your space /ur//ier. 
Are, or is V see XuMiir.u, 

hearths. For promineiution see 

Tii & Dii. 

heave. Past & p.p. heaved or hove. 

Hebe. See .SonniQi’ETj;. 

bebraLsm,hebraist, hebralze, are the 
usual forms, not Hebrewism &o. 

Hebrew, Israelite, Jew, Semite. 
Persons to whom all these words are 
applicable are thought of by the 
modern Englishman as Jews ; if he 
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uses in speech one of the other words 
instead of Jeio, it is for some reason, 
known or possibly unknown to 
himself. He may be deliberately 
avoiding Jew for whichever of the 
others he first thinks of, & that 
either at the bidding of Eleoant 
VARIATION or Novelty-hunting or 
facetiousness, or for the better rea¬ 
son that Jr<v has certain traditional 
implications (as usury, anti-Chris¬ 
tianity) that are unsuited to the 
context. Or on the other hand he 
may be not avoiding Jew, but 
choosing one rather than another 
of the aiternatives for itself: Ilcbrcio 
suggests the pastoral A patriarchal, 
or again the possession of a language 
& a literature ; Israelite, the Chosen 
Peojilc & the theocracy, & him in 
whom was no guile ; Semite, the 
failure of most modern nations to 
assimilate their Jews. The fact 
remains that ./eie is the current 
word, & that if we mean to sub¬ 
stitute another for it, it Is well to 
know why we do so. A remark or 
two of tlic OEl) bearing on the 
distinctions may be aililed ; — (On 
Ilebrete) ' Historically, tfie term is 
usually applied to tile early Israel¬ 
ites ; in modern use it avoids the 
religious & other associations often 
attaching to Jew ’ ; (on Jexv) ‘ Ap¬ 
plied comparatively rarely to the 
ancient nation before the Exile, but 
the commonest name for eoiUcm- 
poiary or modern representatives of 
the race ; almost always connoting 
their religion & other eha met eristics 
which distinguish them from the 
IK’opIe among whom they live, <fc 
thus often opposed to Christiau, & 
(esp. in early use) expressing a more 
or less opiirobrious sense 

hecatomb. Pronounce -dm. 
hectic. For a h. momoit./M, Coni', 
was taken tip htj some of our h. papers, 
theu dropped because he did not 
tjo u'hat he nnter projessed to do./ 
Jar// h(wc go/ prettij tvdl used to the 
<»• undulations of the mark. The 
sudden blossoming of h. into a i 
OGUE-woRD, meaning excited, rap¬ 


turous, intense, impassioned, wild, 
uncontrolled, & the like, is very 
singular. The OED (1001) shows 
hardly a trace of it, & explains its 
one quotation of the kind (‘ vehe¬ 
ment & h. feeling ’) as an allusion 
to the h. flush—no doubt rightly. 
Now a h. Hush is one that is ac¬ 
counted for not, like other fluslics, 
by exceptional & temporary vigour 
or emotion, but by the habit (Greek 
«^ii) of body called consumption. 
The nearest parallel to this queer 
development seems to be the use of 
CHRONIC for severe, the only differ¬ 
ence being that while that is con¬ 
fined to the entirely uneducated 
this has had the luck to capture the 
journalists. 
hectO'. Sec centi-. 
hedonist, Cyrenaic, epicurean, utili- 
tariaht The first (literally, adherent 
of pleasure) is a general name for the 
follower of any philosophy, or any 
system of ethics, in which the end 
or the bonum or highest 

good is stated as (in whatever sense) 
pleasure. 

The Cyrenaic (i.c. follower of Aris¬ 
tippus of Cyrenc) is the hedonist in 
its natural acceptation—the plca- 
sure-seeker who only differs from the 
onlinary voluptuary by being aware, 
as a philosoplier, that thc'^mcntal 
it moral pleasures arc pleasanter 
than those of the body. 

Tlie epicurean (or foilower of Epi¬ 
curus), had as his yiopular reputa¬ 
tion is, rises above the Cyrenaic by 
identifying pleasure, which remains 
iiominaily liis summum bonum, with 
tlie practice of virtue. 

1 he utilitarian, by a still more 
surprising development, w’hile he 
remains laitlifiil to pleasure, under¬ 
stands hy it not his own, but that of 
mankind — the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. 

It w'ill he seen that the hedonist 
umbrella is a broad one, covering 
very different persons. Both the 
epicurean & the utilitarian have 
suffered some wrong in popular 
usage ; it^has been generally ignored 
tbat for Epicurus pleasure consisted 
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in the practice of virtue, & the 
utilitarian is unjustly supposed (on 
the foolish ground that what is use¬ 
ful is not beautiful & that beauty 
is of no use) to rate the steamroller 
higher than Paradise Lost. It may 
be worth while to quote the OED’s 
statement of ‘ the distinctive doc¬ 
trines of Epicurus :—1. That the 
highest good is pleasure, "which he 
identified with the practice of virtue. 

2, That the gods do not concern 
themselves at all with men’s afl'airs. 

3. That the external world resulted 
from a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms 

hegeilQODy. The pronunciation 
hegiS'monI is recommended ; see 
CllEEK c. 

_hegira. Pronounce li^'jira (not 
ir'a), liijra a Didacticism 

heir. 1. F or k. of all the ages sec 
Hackneyed pouases. 

2. II, appaTent}{k, presumptive. 
These phrases are often used, when 
there is no occasion for either & heir 
alone would suilicc, merely because 
they sound imposing & seem to 
imply familiarity with legal terms. 
And those who use them for such 
reasons sometimes give themselves 
away as either supposing them to be 
equivalent or not knowing which is 
wliich. Thus : liij the tragedy of the 
death of the Croa^n Prince Rudolph in 
ISSO the Archduke Ferdinand became 
the Ilcir Apparent to the throne. 
Rudolph, it is true, was heir appar¬ 
ent ; but by Iiis deatii no-one could 
become h, a, exce pt his child or 
younger brother (whereas Ferdinand 
was his cousin), since the Emperor 
might yet conceivably have a son 
who would displace anyone else. 
An h. a. is one whose title is inde¬ 
feasible by any possible birth ; an 
h. p. is one who will lose his position 
if an li. a. is horn. Mistake.s arc no 
doubt due to the dotible sense of the 
word apparent. Its old sense, re¬ 
tained in b, a., & still possible 
elsewhere in literary use, but avoided 
for fear of confusion with the other 
& prevailing sense, is manifest or 


unquestionable. Rut the current 
sense is almost the same as that of 
seeming, though with slightly less 
implication that the appearance &: 
the reality are different ; apparent 
in this sense means much the same 
as presumptive, hut in the other 
something very different ; hence tlie 
error. 

heliotrope. Pronounce he-, 
helix. Pi, helices, j)ronouncc -sez. 
hellebore. Pronounet; hC'libcTf. 
Hellene, Hellenic. The function of 
these words in English, beside Greek, 
is not easy to define ; but the use of 
tliern is certainly inereasing. Thev 
were formerly scholars' words, little 
used except by hi.storians, & by 
persons concerned not so mueh witii 
Greeks in themseives as witii the 
effects of Greek eulture on the 
development of civilization in tlie 
world. With the inixlern spread of 
education, the words ha\'e been 
popularized in such connexions ; at 
the same time the national aspira¬ 
tions of Greek irredcnti.sts have 
called ncwspaiJcr attention to pan- 
llcllenisni to the name by whieli 
the Greeks &, their king call them¬ 
selves ; so that the proportion of 
people to whom Greek ineatis some¬ 
thing, & Hellene & Hellenic nothing, 
i.s smaller than it was. Neverthe¬ 
less, Creek remains the English 
word, into whose i)Iaee the Greek 
W'ords should not be thrust without 
special ju.siilicatioii. 

hello. Sec ham.oo. 
helmet makes -eted ; sec -T-, -i r*. 
help, n. For lady h., see t*K.NTEEL- 
I.S.MS. 

help, v. Than, & as, one can help. 
Don't sneeze more than you can help, 
Sneeze as little as you can h., are 
perhaps to be classed as SxuiiDY 
iNDEi'ENSini.Es. Those who refrain 
from the indeftmsible however sturdy 
it may be ha\'e no tliflieulty in cor¬ 
recting; Don't sneeze more than you 
mtist, Sneeze as little as you can or 
may. (Jut of Don't sneeze if you can 
help it is illogically developed Don't 
sneeze more than you can help, which 
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would be logical, though not attrac¬ 
tive, if cannol were written for can. 
And out of Don't sneeze more than 
you can help by a further blunder 
comes Sneeze as little as you can 
help ; a further blunder, because 
there is not a mere omission of a 
negative—‘ you cannot help * does 
not mend the matter—, but a failure 
to see that can without help is 
exactly what is wanted : the full 
form would be Sneeze as little as you 
can sneeze little, not as you cither can, 
or cannot, keep from sneezing. The 
OED, which stigmatizes the idiom 
as ‘ erroneous quotes Newman for 
it :—Your name shall occur again as 
little as I can help, in the course of 
these pa^es (where as little as may be 
would have done, or, more clumsily, 

if the / is wanted, as little as I can 
let it\ 


helpmateKhelpmeet. The OED’s 
remark on the latter is A com¬ 
pound absurdly formed by taking 
the two words'help niccf in Gen. ii. 
18, 20 an help meet for him i.c. 
a help suitable for him) as one word. 


hem-. See hakm-, hai-moruiiaoi:, 

& /E, (E. 

hemiplegia. For pronuneiatlon see 
Greick (i. 

hemistich. Pronounce -k. 
hempen. See -en adjicctives, 
hendecasyllable, hendiadys, heph- 
themimeral. See Technical terms. 

her. 1. Case. For (| nest ions of her 
& she, sec she, & cf. he. 

2. For questions of her & hers fe.g. 

Her ((■ /ji.v tasks differ), sec Ausoi.ute 
ros.si;ssiv es. 

3, I'or her & she in irresolute nr 
illegttiinate personifications (c.g. The 
I nded Stales has given another^proof 

ds determination to uphold her 
fif^utrahty. ' Dautsh sympathy is xvrit 
urge oivT all ||<t nexvspapers), see 
1 lOlSONlClCATlON. 


fi.i an. Pronounce herku'llan. 
i be normal sound of words in -can 
IS with the -e- accented & long; so 

Sophocle'an. 
Medice an, Tacite'uii, pygnie'an, & 


scores of others. Of words that 
vacillate between this sound & that 
given by shifting the accent back 
& making the -e- equivalent to I, 
as in Herculean, most develop a 
second spelling to suit; so Caesarean 
or Caesarian, cyclopean or -pian, 
Aristotelean or ~lian. 7/crcu/can, like 
protean, changes its sound without 
a change of spelling ; & many 

people in consequence doubt how 
the words should be sai d. The 
sound hcrku'Iion is not a modern 
blunder to be avoided, but is estab¬ 
lished by long use. In the only 
three verse quotaiions given by the 
OED, -e'an is twice im])ossible, & 
once unlikely ;— 

Robust but not Herculean—^to the 
sight 

No giant frame sets forth his com¬ 
mon height.— Byron 
Let mine out-woe me; mine’s 
Ilurculcan woe.— Marston 

So rose the Danitc strong, 
Herculean Samson, from the harlot- 
lap 

Of Pliilistcan Dalilah,—.l/j'/fon 

heredity. The word is now used, 
by good writers, only in the bio¬ 
logical .sense, i.e. the tendency of 
like to beget like. The extract be¬ 
low, wlierc it has been substituted 
for tic scent solely Ijccaiisc dcscciidcint 
IS to follow, illustrates well what 
happens when zeal for Elegant 
Variation is not tempered by dis- 
eietion ; — The Agha Khan ... is 
unxiiie because of his heredity— he is 
a lineal descendant of the Prophet 
Mohammed — though he is more note* 
iCorthy because of his being the leader 
of the nco-Moslcms. 

her jot. For synonymy see tax, 
heritrix. For pi. see -trix. 
hermit. F'or the Hermit Kingdom 
see SoiiRiQUETS. 
hero. PI. -ocs ; see -o(e)s 1. 

heroic (of metres). See Technical 
terms. 

herr. See mynheer. 

herring. For the h.-pond, see Worn* 
oi:t humour. 

hers. See Absolute possessives* 
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hesltance, hesitancy, hesitation. 
The last has almost driven out the 
others; -ce may be regarded us 
obsolete ; but -cy is still occasion¬ 
ally convenient when what is to be 
expressed is not the act or fact of 
hesitating, but the tendency to do 
BO, Two examples from the OEU 
will illustrate :— She rejected it with- 
oui hesitation./Thai perpetual hcsi- 
tancy which belongs to people whose 
intelligence dt lempeTament are at 
variance. 

beterocllte. See Technical terms, 
hew. P.p. usu. heton^ sometimes 
hewed. 

hexameter. See Technical terms. 
hiatus. See Technical terms. 
PI. “U5CS, see -us, & Latin plurals. 
Hibernian differs from Irish{mati) 
as Gaelic from French, & is of the 
nature of Polysyllabic humour. 
bibernice, -c6. See latine. 
hiccup makes -uping, -uped; see 
-P-, -PP-. The spelling ~ough is a 
perversion of popular etymology, 
& ‘ should be abandoned as a mere 
error ’—OEU, 

hide, vh. P.p. hidden or hid, the 
latter still not uncommon, 
hie makes hieing ; see Mute e. 
hlerarchlc(al). The long form is 
the commoner, 
highbrow. See mugwump. 
highly. 1. It should be remem¬ 
bered that high is an adv. as well as 
highly, & better in many contexts ; 
e.g., It is best to pay your men high ; 
High-placed officials ; sec Unidiom- 
ATic -LY. 2. Though highly in the 
sense to a high degree is often un¬ 
objectionable (a highly contentious 
question ; highly farmed land), it has 
acquircil, when used with adjectives 
of commendation, a patronizing 
taint (a highly enteriaining perform- 
ance) like distinctly, & is best avoided 
in such connexiuiis. 

Highness. For pronouns after 
y'our Jl. &c,, see majesty. 
hlght. See Worn-out humour. 
hlUo(a). Sec halloo. 
him. See UK. 


hlnc lUae lacrimae. See Hack¬ 
neyed phrases. 

bind, deer. For synonyms see hart. 

hindermost. See -most. 

Hindu, Hindoo. The t)ED gives 
precedence to the former ; but it is 
perhaps still permissible fur the 
old-fashioned to regard it as a 
Didacticism & keejito the anglicized 
Hindoo. 

hinge v, makes hinging; see 
Mute e. 

hippocampus, PI. -pi, pron. -pi. 

hlpi»grill, -gryph. TI K* first spel¬ 
ling is recommended ; cf. (;riffin. 

hippopotamus. PI. -muses better 
than -mi. 

hire, V., makes hirable ; see Mute e. 

his. 1. A graceful raising of one's 
hand to his hat. For the <pu‘stiai) 
between his &, one's in such posi¬ 
tions, see ONE, 

2. 2'hc member for Morpclh has long 
been held in the highest respect by all 
who value sterling chariicter d: whole- 
hearted sennee in the cause of his 
fellows. For this 1y[)c of mistake 
see Pronouns. 

historic (in syntax). See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

historic(al). Tlie Diefeui.ntiation 
between the two forms has reached 
the stage at which it may fairly he 
said tJiut the u.se of one in a sense 
now generally expressed by the 
other i.s a definite backsliding. The 
ordinary word is historical ; historic 
means inemorahic, or assured of 
a place in history ; historical should 
not be substituted for it in that 
sense; the only other function 
retained by historic is in the gram- 
marian.s’ technical terms historic 
tenses, moods, sequence, jfresent, &c., 
in which it preserves the notion 
appropriate to narration of the past 
of which it has been in general use 
robbed by historical. 

historicity. The earliest OED ex¬ 
ample of this ugly word is dated 
1880 ; hut, being effective in impart¬ 
ing a learned air to statements that 
are to impress the unlearned, it has 
had a rapid success, &, is now com- 
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mon. It has, however, a real use as 
a single word for the phrase hiS’ 
torical exisicnce, i.e. the liaving 
really existed or taken place in his¬ 
tory as oi)[)oscd to mere legend or 
literature. To this sense, in which 
it makes for brevity, it should be 
conlinetl. 7'he of St Paul 

should mean the fact that, or the 
question whether, St Paul was a 
real person ; the following quotation 
shows the word in a quite different 
sense ; in that sense it would not 
have been wtjrth inventing (why not 
accuraaj^t) ■, & as soon as it has 

two or more senses liable to be cotj- 
fused, it has lost titc only merit it 
ever had—that of expressing a 
definite compound notion unmis¬ 
takably in a single wortl :— He is 
compelled to speak chicjhj of xvhai he 
considers to be exeeptions to St Paul's 
strict hislorieiti/ th fairness ; tt he 
tells us that he is far from intending 
to imphj that the Apostle is usualhj 
unhistoriaU or unfair. 

hither, deseiihed hy the OEI> as 
‘ now only literary is even in 
literature, outside of verse, almost 
disused. It is still tolerable, perhaps, 
in one position, i.e, as the first word 
in an inverted sentcaice following 
a deserijUioTi of the place referred to 
—Ililher Jlocked alt the . . . Else¬ 
where, it produces the efh'ct of a 
hojiMAi, woaiJ, being used inairdy by 
the unjvraetiseii writers ivho bring 
out their best Ivnglisli when tliey 
write to the newsjiapers. 'I'lie same 
is true of thither’ hut, as oftrai 
luqtpens with ,steieotyi)e<l phrases, 
hither d: thither retains the eiirreiiey 
tliat its se[)arate elements have Io.st. 

hoarhound. See nt)ui:noL’\i>, 
hobbledehoy, hobbadehoy. The 

tkfiH'uls of the worcl cjuite 

uncertain tlie best spelling is wliieli- 
ever IS most used; that is hohhh- 
dehoy.S: the (>101) gives it prcecilenei'. 

hob-nob makes ~bbed, ‘bbing ; see 
-IS', -itn-. 

hock, hough. Hough, tlie older 
spelbng, is now proiiouiieed like 
hock, which ‘ has largely eujier.seded ’ 


it (OED) in spelling also ; it is 
better to abandon the old spelling. 

hocus. For inflexions see -ss-, -s-. 
hodge-podge. See hotciipot(ch), 
hoe, V., makes hocable, tu>eing ; 
exceptionally, sec Mute e. 
hoi poUol. Tliese Greek words for 
the majority, ordinary' people, the 
man in the street, the common herd, 
&c., meaning literally ‘ the many 
arc equally uncomfortable in Eng¬ 
lish whether the ( = hoi) is prefixed to 
them or not. The best solution is to 
eschew the j)hrase altogether. 

holey, holy. Sec -ey & -y. 

holily. Sec -ur.Y, 

holla, holler, hollo(a), hollow. See 

HALLOO. 

holy. ^Vrito holy day or holy-day 
according as an accent is or is not 
desired on day \ this depends on 
context. 

home, n,, makes homy, not hom^y \ 
see -i;v A -y. 

home, vb, makes homing ; see 
Mun; E. 

homelily. See -lily. 

homely. For ‘ to use a Ii. phrase ’ 
sec Si.'ri'.RiORiTY. 

homoeopathic. Spell tlius; see 
. 1 ., (K, I’or the use of the word as 
a .substitute for tiny, small, ditninu^ 
live, see Pr.i(ANTIC uumour, 

\\ OR.V-ou r IIU.'UOUR. 

Homeric, For 11. laughlcT, see 

I-AUim 1 |..K. 

homonym, synonym. Any con¬ 
tusion h<‘twet'll the two is due to the 
fact that s, is a word of rather loose 
meaning. Broadly sjieaking, homo- 
n\ rns are separate wtirds tliat liappen 
to he i<lentieal in form, A synonyms 
aie separate word.s that happen to 
mean the same thing, Pidc, a shaft 
stake, is a native English W'ord ; 
pole, the terminal point of an axis, 
Is hormtved from (ireek ; the words, 
then, are twti A' not one, hut being 
identical in form are called homo¬ 
nyms ; on the other hand cal, the 
nnimal, & cut, tlie Hogging instru¬ 
ment, thougli tli('y are identical in 
form it mean different things, are 
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not separate words, but one word 
used in two senses ; they are there¬ 
fore not homonyms. An example 
of true synonyms, i.e. of separate 
words exactly equivalent in meaning 
& use, is seen in furze & gorse ; such 
synonyms are rare, & the word is 
applied more frequently to pairs or 
sets in wliich the equivalence is 
partial only ; see SYNor^YMS. 

homophone. See Synonyms. 

Hon. In the use of this prefix 
(lion, or the lion.), which requires 
the person’s Cliristian name or 
initial, not hts surname alone (the 
lion. James or J. Drown, not the 
lion. Brown), a common mistake is 
to suppose tliat the Christian name 
is unnecessary before a double- 
barrelled surname, as in The Court, 
composed of Mr Justice A. T. 
Lawrence, the lion, Gathorne-IIardy, 
ct* , . . The same remarks apply to 
the prefixes liev. & iS'i'r. With lion., 
& Itev., if the Christian name or 
initial is unknowm, Mr at least 
should be inserted (the Dec. D. Jones 
or the Dev. Mr Jones, not the Dev, 
Jones, nor the Rev, Pryce-Jones). 

honest. For the honest broker sec 
SoBniqi.'KTs. 

honeyed, honied. Tlie first is best. 

honorarium. PI.-rums or-I'a, The 
OKU gives precedence to the pro- 
imiiciation with a souiHlcd h ; this. 
& the i»], -ia, seetn proper tributes 
to the word as a distinguished 
foreigner. 

hono{u)r. 1. Keep the -u-; but 
see 'OUR & -OR. 2. A custom more 
honoured in the breach than the 
obsenmnee. Whoever will look up 
the passage (Hamlet i. iv. 10) will 
sec that it means, beyond a doubt, 
a custom that one deserves more 
honour for breaking than for keep¬ 
ing ; but it is often quoted in the 
wrong & very different sense of a 
dead letter or rule more often 
broken than kept. So : The Act 
forbids entirely the employment of 
boys . . . ‘ by way of trade or for the 
purpose of gain Therefore, unless 
Dw Act be honoured more in its 


breach than in its observance, the 
cherubic choirboy . . , is likely . . . to 
be missing from his accustomed place 
in cathedral tfc church. For similar 
mistakes, see Misapprehensions. 

hoof. PI. -fs, sometimes -its ; see 
-ve(d). 

hope. In the OKU, the examples 
illustrating the use of the verb are 
nearly GO in number ; of all ttiese 
not a single one hears the slightest 
resemblance or gives any bint of 
su])port to any of the sentences 
here to be quoted. Tliis seems 
w'orth mention as showing how very 
modern these misuses are ; in ISJOl, 
the date of II in the OICD, they 
could apparently he ignore<l ; that 
they were not (luite non-existent 
even then is shown by the faet that 
one of the offenders (pioted hclow 
is Emerson, l)ut it niav l)e safelv 
assumed that they were rare ; now- 
adays, the newspapers are full of 
them. 

First, three examples of the mon¬ 
strosity suflieiently discussed tn the 
article Uorni.E passives : — -Vo 
greater thrill can be lioped to be 
enjoyed by the most persistent play¬ 
goer of today than . . ./What is hoped 
to I)e gained by the repetition of 
these tirades against hiheeulism just 
note I cannot conceive./There was 
a full flavour about the .ttlomeip 
Generars speech against him in the 
Assize Court at Launceston whteh 
cannot he hoped to be revived in 
these indifferent times. 

Seeondly, .Anai.oca' lias been at 
work, &, as hojw & expect arc roughly 
similar in sense, the const ruction 
proper to one (/ expect them to suc¬ 
ceed) is transferri'd to the otlier 
(/ hoj>c them to suereal, wlicnee They 
are hoped to succeed) with which it 
is far from proper ; so :■ — 1 need not 
say, how wide the some law ranges, tt 
how much it can be hojied to effect./ 
In the /ornt of a bonus intended to cover 
the rise, hoj>ed to be temporary, in the 
cost of living./A luncheon at which 
the King is hoped to he present. But 
the notion that, because hope meant 
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hopefully expect, the*rcforeit can have 
the construction that that phrase 
might have is utterly at variance with 
the facts of language. 

Thirdly, writers have taken a fancy 
to playing tricks with ‘ it is hoped ^ 
& working it into the sentence as an 
essential j)art of its grammar instead 
of as a pirenthcsis ; the impersonal 
is omitted, & is (nr ore) hoped is 
forced into connexion witli the sub¬ 
ject of the sentence, with deploraljlc 
results. .Sec also it. In the first 
two examiilcs, it should he rein¬ 
stated ; ill the third, read are no/ 
even yet, i( vuiy be hoped, ut an 
end :—The acttml crest of the I'il- 
leneuve hill teas not reached, as was 
hoped might he possible./The final 
arrangements for what is hoped will 
prove a ‘ monster demonstration ’./ 
H’/io has held hco of the most disliw 
guished positions under the Croivn, 
tfc ivhose self-saerifieing sendees for 
the Titipirc may Ik* hoped n’en yet 
not to be at an end./Which ended in 
what is hoped is on/iy a tcTuporarif 
breakdown./The chief actors in xvhat 
is hoped xvill prove the final act./ 
During wind is hoped teill prove to be 
a Tfiorc cictive atitumu. 


hopeful. Tor ,70/mo h. see Hack- 

NKVI I) iMIKASi:S. 

^ horehound, hoarhound. Though 

‘ the analogical spelling is hoar- ’ 
(i.e. the word is eoniKHded with 
Aoarv), ‘ this is much less usual in 
I'.ngland than hore- ’ — OIM). 


horrlble)(horTld. The distinetioi 
between the two are (1) tliat horn 
IS still (apahle in poetical & literal 
use of Its originiil sense of bristliii 
or shaggy ; A (2) that while bot 
are much used in the trivial .sense c 
disagreealile. horrible is still enjit 
('oinmon in the graver sense inspirin 
H/rror, which horrid tends to iosi 
being now ‘especially freipient as 
emnune form of strong aversion 


horrify. For iuMexions see Vkiujs 

IN -11:^ (>, 

combat, 

hors-d ceuvre. .See FuENcri wohds! 
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horse makes Aorsy, not Aorse,^ ; see 

-EY & -y. 

hose (stockings) is archaic, or a 
shop name, or rarely a Genteelism. 
hospitable. The stress should be 
on Aos-, not on -pit- ; for doubtful 
cases of such stress see Recessive 
ACCENT ; but the stress on Aos- is as 
old as Sbaksperc & Drayton (lines 
quoted in OED). 

hospitaller, not -alcr ; see -ll-, -l-. 
hostler. Sec osti.eii. 
hotchpot, hotchpotch, hodgepodge, 
hotpot. The first is nearest to the 
original form (Fr. AoeAe/)o/ = shake- 
pot) ; 2, 3, & perhaps 4, are succes¬ 
sive corruptions dictated by desire 
for expressiveness or meaning when 
the real sense w;is forgotten. Hotch¬ 
potch being the prevailing form, it 
Would be liest if the two later ones 
might perish ; hotchpot, being a 
tceimieal legal term, would naturally 
resist ahsorjition in hotchpotch, but 
might he restricted to its special use. 

hotel. The old-fashioned pronun- 
ei.Ttioii with the A silent (cf. humble, 
humour, humorous, Aonornnum) is 
certainly tloomed, & is not worth 
lighting for. 

hough. Sec iiocK. 
hour!. I’ronouiicc lioor'l or howr'I, 
houseful. 1*1. -Is \ sec -ful. 
housewife, Tlic shortened pro- 
nuiK'iation (hu'zif or hu'zwif), which 
is almost invariable for the sewing- 
case, is still fairly common also for 
the mistress or tlomestic manager; 
^hspIacenuTit of the traditional 
hu /.if or hu'zwif by how'swif was in 
part brought about in the 16th c., 
when honsrivifc & hussy w'cre still 
realized to he the same word, by the 
feeling that a distinction between 
the tM'o was due to the reputable 
matron. 

housewifery. Pronounce hu'zifrl, 
hu zwl'fri, or liow'swifri ; see uouse- 

WIFE. 

hover. The Ol^D gives precedence 
to the pronunciation hu'ver. 
howbelt, .according to the OED, is 
archaic in one of its senses (neverthe¬ 
less) & obsolete in the other (al- 
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though). The archaic has its place 
in modem writing, the obsolete has 
not ; see Ahchaism. Those who, 
without much knowledge of the kind 
of literature in which archaism is in 
place, are tempted to use this word 
should carefully note the distinction. 
It is often a delicate matter to draw 
it aright ; but there is little doubt 
that the OED has done so here. 

however. Several small points re¬ 
quire mention. 1. however, how ever, 
how . . . ever. In everyday talk, 
how ever is common as an emphatic 
form of the interrogative hoxc (I/ow 
ever can it herve happened ?) ; it 
should not appear in print except 
when dialogue is to be reproduced, 
being purely colloquial; tliis docs 
not apply to cases where ever has its 
full separate sense of at any time 
or under any circumstances, but it 
is then parted from hozo by some 
other word or words. We believe 
that before many years have passed 
employers tb employed alike will 
wonder however they got on without 
it ; this should have been how they 
ever got on ; the otlier order is an 
illiteracy in itself, & the offence is 
aggravated by the printing of how¬ 
ever as one word. Sec kveh. 

2. Jiut hoxveveT){but . , . however. 
Hut it must be remembered, however, 
that the Government had no guarantee./ 
Hut these schemes, hoxoever, ca« 7 iof be 
carried out without money. And for 
other examples of this disagreeable 
but common redundancy sec hut 5 ; 
either but or however sullices ; one 
should be taken, & the other left; 
sitting on two stools is little better 
than falling between them. It is 
noteworthy that But hoxcever with 
nothing intervening, which would 
seem the most flagrant case, is on 
the contrary better than the form 
illustrated above ; the juxtaposition 
suggests that there is more in it 
than mere carelessness, & that Aotc- 
ever has the definite sense in spite of 
all—is in fact a full adverb & not 
a conjunction, &, therefore strictly 
defensible as not trespassing on but '9 


ground. The usage is colloquial 
only, 

3. Ilorwever too late. These extra¬ 
vagant GVrmoa counter-attacks in 
mass on the Cambrai front, however, 
materially helped the French opera¬ 
tions in Champagne. The excuse for 
such late placing of the conjunction 
—that these . . . front is in cfle<-t 
a single word—is sound only against 
a suggestion that it should be placed 
after attacks ; it, or Nevertheless, or 
All the same, could have stood at the 
head of the sentence. The undue 
deferring of however usually comes 
from the same cause as here, i.e. the 
difficulty of slipping it in where 
it interrupts a phrase, & should be 
recognized as a danger to be avoided. 

4-. lloivei'er too early. It should be 
borne in mind that the i)Iaeing of 
however second in tlie sentence has 
the effect, if the first word is one 
whose meaning is complete (o,g. He 
as compared with ir/iea), of throw- 
ing a strong emphasis on that word. 
Such enqjhasjs may he intended, or 
short of that may be harmless ; but 
again it may^ be niislemling ; em¬ 
phasis on he implies contrast with 
other people ; if no others are in 
question, the reader is thrown out. 
The Action Commission xcished to gel 
permission for meetings A- bad tele¬ 
phonic communication xcitU Wallraff, 
who declared that he would not 
negotiate with the workmen. He, 
however, would receive the Socialist 
irwmbers of Parliament. The only 
right plaee for however there is after 
would, the contrast being not be¬ 
tween him & anyone else, but be¬ 
tween would not & would. The 
mistake is made with other con¬ 
junctions of the kind usually cut off 
by commas, but is especially com¬ 
mon with however & therefore. 

hue. For synonymy see tint. 

hugeous. Those who use the form 
perhaps do so eliiefly under the im¬ 
pression that they are satirizing the 
ignorant with a non-existent word 
as others of their kind do with 
mischevious or underconstumbte or 
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high-strikes for mischievous, under- 
stand, & hysterics. It is in fact a 
good old word, & corresponds rather 
to vasty & stilly by the side of cast 
& still ; but it is practically obso¬ 
lete, &, as its correctness robs it of 
its facetious capabilities, it might be 
allowed to rest in peace, 

huguenot. Pronounce hu'genOt. 

hullo. See iiAT.i.oo. 

human makes humanness. 

humanist. The word is apt to 
puzzle or mislead, first, because it is 
applied to different things & a doubt 
of which is in question is often 
possible, & secoiuily hceausc in two 
of these senses its relation to its 
parent word human is clear only to 
those who are acquainted with a 
long-past chapter of history. The 
newspaper reader sometimes gets 
tlic impression that humanist means 
a great classical scholar ; WJiy ? 
he wonders, passes on. not her 
time he gathers that a humanist 
is a sce])tie or an agnostic or a free¬ 
thinker or somctliing of that sort, 
you know ; again he ivomh'rs whv, 
A: passes on. .'\n()tlKT time he feels 
sure tliat a humanist is a Positivist 
or (’oiutist, & here at last, si nee he 
knows that Comte founded the 
Hcligion of Humanity, (liere seems 
to be some reason in the name. 
And lastly he occasionally realizes 
that his writer is using the word in 
the sense in which he might have 
invented it for himself—one for 
wliom the ])roper stmly of mankind 
is man, the student. A: esjieeially the 
kindly or humane student, of human 
nature, 

'i'he original humanists were those 
'vhd l[i the Dark .Ages, wiien all 
learning was tlieology, A: alt the 
learned were priests or monks, re¬ 
discovered pre-('hristian literature, 
turmal tlu'lr attimtion to tlie imTely 
human aeliiev('ments of Greek A- 
lioinan p(*ets A: pliiloso[)hers & 
liistorians A' orators, & so were 
named humanists as opposed to tlic 
dix iiies ; lienee the miaming classical 
scholar. Hut thi.s new-old learning 


had, or was credited with, a ten¬ 
dency to loosen the hold of the 
Church upon men's beliefs ; hence 
the meaning free-thinker. The tturd 
meaning—Comtist—was a new de¬ 
parture, unconnected in origin with 
the first two, though accidentally 
near one of them in effect, but 
intelligible enough on the face of it. 
As to the fourth, it requires no 
comment. 

humanity. For the llujuanitics, or 
Lillerac humaniorcs, as ati old- 
fas hi oned name for the study of 
classical literature, sec humanist. 

humanize has -zahlc ; sec Mute e. 
humble-bee. See nu.MULK-uEE. 
humbug. I'he verb makes -gged, 
•gging, Ac. ; sec -r.-, -cu-. 
humerus. PI. -ri (-ri). 
humiliate makes ituiniliablc ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

humour, n., makes humorous, but 
humourist ; sec -ouii- & -oil-. 
Humour is still often or usually pro¬ 
nounced without the h sound ; the 
derivatives now being rarely without 
it, hiunour itself will proljahly follow 
suit. Tlie spelling -our is better than 
-or ; but sec -ouu A -on. 

humour, wit, satire, sarcasm, invec¬ 
tive, irony, cynicism, the sardordc. 
So mucli has been writteii upon the 
nature of some of these w’ords, & 
upon tlie distinctions between pairs 
or trios among them (wit & humour, 
sarcasm A irony A satire), that it 
would be both presumptuous A 
unnecessary to attempt a further 
disipiisition. But a sort of tabular 
statement may be of service against 
some po])ular misconceptions. No 
definition of the words is offered, 
but for each its motive or aim, its 
l>rovinee, its method or means, A its 
proper ainlienec, arc specified. The 
constant confusion between sarcasm, 
satire, A irony, as well as that now 
less eominon between wit A humour, 
seems to justify this meciianical 
device of parallel classification ; but 
it will be of use only to those who 
wish for help in determining which 
is the word that they really want. 
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MOTIVE 
or AIM 

PKOVINCE 

METHOD 
or MEANrf 

AUDIENXI-: 

buinour 

wit 

satire 

sarcasm 

Discovery 
Throwing light 
Amendment 
Indicting pain 

Uuman nature 
Words At ideas 
Morals At manners 
Faults At foibles 

Observation 

Surprise 

Accentuation 

inversion 

The syinp:ithrtie 
The 

The 

Victini i: bysLan- 

inTective 

irony 

cynicism 

The saidonic 

Discredit i 

Exclusiveness 

Self-justification 

Self-relief 

Misconduct 
iitatementof facts 
Morals 

Adversity 

DirectsLatniienL ' 

MystilicjiLjLiu 
Exposure of na¬ 
kedness 
Pcssiiniisra 

der 

The inilihc 

An inner circle 
The rc-^ipectable 

Self 


hundred. See Collectu^iis 
huntress. See Feminine designa¬ 
tions. 

hurricane. See wind, n. 
hurry, vb. For inflexions see 
Veres in -ie, -y, -ye, 0. 
hussy, huzzy. In the OED ex¬ 
amples, the spelling with -ss- occurs 
nearly five times as often as that 
with -z;-. The traditional pronun¬ 
ciation (hu'zl, cf. iiocsewife) is 
giving way before hu'si, wliich, with 
the assistance of the spelling, will no 
doubt prevail. , 

hyaena. See itv'ena. 
hybrid. Sec mulatto 1. 

Hybrid derivatives are words 

formed from a stem or word belong¬ 
ing to one language by applying to 
it a suflix or prefix belonging to 
another. It will be convenient to 
class with these the words, abortions 
rattier than hybrids, in which all the 
elements belong indeed to one lan¬ 
guage, but are so put together as to 
outrage that language’s principles of j 
formation, English contains thou¬ 
sands of hybrid words, of which the 
vast majority are unobjectionable. | 
All .such words as phiimiess or pagan- 
ish or sympathizer, in which a Greek i 
or Latin word has bceomc English 
& has afterwards had an English i 
suiTix Jittaehed to it, are hybrids 
technically, but not for practical I 
purposes. The same is true of those 
like readable, breakuf’e, Jishery, dis¬ 
believe, in which an English word 
has received one of the foreign 
elements that have become living j 
prefixes or sulfixes ; -able, -age, -ery, ■ 


dts-, though of Latin-Froneh origin, 
are all freely used in making new 
forms out of I'mglish words. 

At this point it may be well to 
clear the ground by * collecting a 
small number of the words that liiay 
be accused of being iiybrids in eitlier 
of the senses explained abo\e—i.e. 
as made of heterogeneous elements, 
or as having their homogeneous 
elements jiut together in an alien 
fashion ;— amoral, amtisive, buck- 
TL'urdatiori, bi-duily, biirifiKCracy, 
cablegram, climactic, coasted, culonTa- 
tiou, dandiacal, Jloatatio)!, johtiimeat, 
gullible, impedance, paeijist, racial, 
sendee, speedometer. An ill-favoured 
list, of which all readers will con¬ 
demn some, & some all. It will not 
be possible here to lay down rules 
for word-format ion, uhich is a com¬ 
plicated business ; but a few re¬ 
marks on some of the above words 
may jierhaps instil caution, *V a 
conviction that word-making, like 
other inanu fact arcs, should be done 
by those who know how to do it; 
others should neitlxT attempt it fur 
themselves, nor assist the deplorable 
activities of amateurs by giving eur- 
reney to fresh coinages before there 
htLS been time to test them. 

A great dilliculty is to distinguish, 
among the (‘lassical siilhxes A: jirc- 
lixes, between those tliat are, tlioiigh 
originally foreign, now living Eng¬ 
lish, & those tliat are not. Of the 
former class -able & dis- have 
already been mentioned as exam¬ 
ples ; to the latter -ation, -ous, -ic, 
& a- (not), may be confide ntly 
assigned. Hut others are not oo 
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easy to class ; how about -nee (-arice 
& ‘cnce) '{ An electrician, in need 
of a technical term, made the word 
impedance, ‘ I want a special word ’ 
wc may fancy him saying ‘ to mean 
much the same as hindrance^ but 
be sacred to electricity ; I will make 
it from itnpcdc ; hinder, liiiidrancc ; 
impeile, impcdaiuc If he knew 
nothing about word-formation, that 
was natural ; but also he might 
easily know something of it, without 
knowing enough. 1. ‘ Impede & -ncc 
arc both from Latin ; then it cannot 
be wrong to combine them ' ; so he 
would say ; the defect in it is that 
they must be ri^hthj put together ; 
he ought to have written impedience 
(cf. expedient). 2. ‘ If •duee is a 
living siillix, it can be put straiglit 
on to a verb that is now, even if not 
by origin, iMiglish ; & /iim/ranec, 

joTbearanee, JnTihvTancc, Sc riddance, 
all from l-aiglisli vnlis, arc enough 
to prove -atire a living sufltx,’ The 
fallacy lies in the last sentence ; it 
is true that ‘(ince was, hut not true 
that it is, a living sullix ; suflixes, 
like dogs, have their day, Sc to liml 
w het Iter -/mre’s day is now we need 
only try how we like it witli a few 
English verlis of suit able sense, say 
stappnnre {ri.fjniitanrr), liurrianrc {vt 
dulliancf), dwclltinec {cf. abidance), 
bccpance (ef. obaert'anre). 

Another sullix that is not a living 
one, hut is sometimes treated as i? 
it was, is -al; it it will ser%c to 
illustrate a special point. Amono 
recent regrettable formations arc 
COASTAL, cur dal, racial, & tidal, 
were to In* regarded as 
a livjtig suffix, it would he U'gitimatc 
to say that coast A freed are now 
I'uiglish words, A' eouhl have the 
sullix added straight to them ; but 
if it is tried with analogous I'^nglisli 
Words (shore, hill, belief, trust), the 
resulting a<lieeti\'es shoral, hillal, 
beliejal, A' truslnl, show that it is 
not so. Tile di’fciH'e, then, would 
he diffiTcnt- ttiat coast Sc creed are 
of Latin origin, A so Jit for the Latin 
(Sullix. Ihit flieii comes in the other 

requirement—that if both elements i 


arc Latin, they should be properly 
put together; & crccd- 

aliis) are disqualified at sight for 
Latin by the -od- & -ce- ; costal & 
credal would have been free from 
that objection at least. The fault 
in racial is not that the Latin word 
is made unrecognizable by the 
spelling, but that there is no Latin 
word from which race is known to 
come. Words like coastal may be 
de.scribcd as not hybrids but spurious 
hybrids ; & whether the qualifica¬ 
tion aggravates or lessens the ini¬ 
quity is a question too hard for a 
mere grammarian ; at any rate, the 
making of %vord.s liiat proclaim 
tliernselvcs truly or falsely as hy¬ 
brids by showing a classical sullix 
tagged on to some purely English 
vowel combination is a proof of 
either ignorance or shamelessness. 
1 he best collection of such curiosities 
is perhaps the words ending in 
-me/er, among which are creanw- 
tneler, floodometcr, Sc speedometer, all 
with impossible English vowels. 
The Word makers have missed an 
t>PI)ortuiiity with meter; there is 
the Eiiglisli jiicter (from to mete) as 
in (tas-meler Sc ivaier-meter, as well 
as the iiiieonneeted Greek metron ; 
why could they not have given us 
jlood-meU'T, CTeam-inelcr^ & speed* 
meter, instead of our present mon- 
strosit les ? The classical connecting 
Vowel -o- is quite out of place at the 
end of ail English word ; gasoineter 
gave the analogy, but gas, being 
a word native in no language, might 
fairly be treated as common to all, 
including (Jreek, whereas flood Sc 
speed, w'ith their double vowels, were 
staiiipeil as I'.nglish. 

It will not be worth while to pursue 
the matter further, nor to explain 
in detail why caeli word in the above 
list is a correct or incorrect forma¬ 
tion, since eomi)lete rules cannot be 
given. The object of the article is 
merely to suggest caution. When 
any word in its dictionary place 
is referred here w'ithout comment 
(vre lltfbrid derivatives), it is to be 
understood that it is, in the authors 
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opinion, improperly formed for a 
reason connected with the making 
of words from different languages, 
but not necessarily specified in so 
slight a sketch as this. The words 
in the list that have not been 
already referred to are now rcijeated 
with the briefest possible indication 
of the objections that are rightly or 
wrongly made to them : Cl., E, F, 
Gk, L, = classical, English, French, 
Greek, Latin ; h. = hybrid; w. f, = 
wrongly formed. Amoralf Gk+L 
h,; amusive, non-L+L h. ; back- 
wardation, E+L h. ; bi-dailtj, L+E 
h. ; bureaucracy^ spurious h. ; cable¬ 
gram, E+Gk h.; climaclic, w. f. ; 
colouration, spurious h. ; dandiacal, 
E+Cl. h. ; floatation &. funniment, 
E-f-L h.; gullible, E+L h.; pacifist, 
w. f.; sendee, E+F h. 

hybridize makes -zablc \ see Mute e, 

byena^ -aena. The OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to the first ; see also -e, (e. 

hygiene, hygienic. Pronounce hi'- 
jlen, hijie'nik. As the form of 
hygiene often puzzles even those who 
know Greek, it is worth while to 
mention that it is the French trans¬ 
literation of Gk hugieine (lekhnti 
(art) of health. 

hypallage. See Technical terms ; 
pronounce -ajl. 

hyperbaton. See Technical terms, 
PI. -ta, -ns. 

hyperbole. See Technical terms. 
Pronounce hiper boli. 

hyperraetre. Sec Technical ter.ms. 

Hyphens. The chaos prevailing 
among writers or printers or both 
regarding the use of hyphens is 
discreditable to English education. 
Since it sulliciently proves by its 
existence that neither the impor¬ 
tance of proper hyphening nor the 
way to set about it is commonly 
known, this article may well begin 
with a dozen examples, all taken 
faithfully from newspapers, in which 
the wrong use or wrong non-use of 
hyphens makes the words, if strictly 
interpreted, mean something differ¬ 
ent from what the writers intended. 
It is no adequate answer to such 


criticism to say that actual mis¬ 
understanding is unlikely ; to have 
to depend on one’s employer's 
readiness to take the will for" the 
deed is surely a humiliation that no 
decent craftsman should be w'jlling 
to put up with :— 

(In a List of lieauty Ucci|>cs) 5. An 
infallible icrinklc-rcmovcr. <i. A 
superfluous hair-rcnwicr (i.c. a hair- 
remover that no-one wauls)./The 
financial record of the Lloyd Gcorge- 
IPinA'Ion Churchill Government (i.e. 
of the Govcrnincnt composed of 
Lloyd, Churchill, & George Win- 
ston)./Jl/r Scott Dickson, the c,r- Tory 
SohctloT-Ceneral for Scotland (i.e. 
the Solicitor-General wlui formerly 
was but no longer is a Tory)./3Vie 
Unionist Housing of the Working- 
Classes Bill teas read a second time 
yesterday {i.e. the w'ay the Unionists 
house the Working-Classes Bill ; 
poor ill-housed Billy 1)./Grieving, as 
a Konconfonnist, o/ver the sins of his 
fellow-Frcc Churchmen (i.c. of his 
Churchmen who arc unhampered 
by companions)./(Heading) PLACE 
MEETJSG BIOT (i.c, the way 
peace deals with riot ; what is 
meant is riot at a peace-meeting)./ 
Even the most bigoted anti-trade 
unionist (i.e. the unionist who is 
most opposed to Unde)./The Chan¬ 
cellor plans to reconstruct the Biilow 
( Conservative-National-Libcral) Block 
(i.e. that of Conservatives, Nationals, 
& Liberals ; what is meant is that 
of the Conservatives & the National 
Libera!s)./Lujff April the Acting- 
Brilish Consul at Shiraz ivas at¬ 
tacked (i.c. the Consul wlm was 
pretending to be British)./Had Sir 
IIcnniker-Heuton is more fortunate 
than many of those who cry in the 
wilderness (If Ilenniker is Christian 
name, no hyphen ; if it is surname, 
a Chri.stian name is wanted ; see 
noN.)./// lay-ivriters can publish 
what they plea.se, are tiaval officers to 
remain compulsorily silent/ (i.e. 
writers of lays)./(A Reichstag party) 
intent on introducing an anti-English 
& strong Navy agitation into the 
elections (i.c, a strong agitation 
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about the Navy ; hut what is meant 
is an agitation for a strong Navy). 

Let us next put down u few s[>cci- 
incns with corrections. It sliould 
first he observed lliat the most 
frctpient cause of wrong liyplicning 
is the treating of two or more 
normally spaced words as though 
they were one word & could he, 
though so spaced, a single item in 
a hyphen-compound ; the least that 
can he done to double-harrelled 
adjectives, even ^chen they stand 
alone, is to hy|)licn them ; Mr Lloyd 
(Jeorge (williout a hyphen) forms the 
Lloyd-ticorge (Jovernment (witii 
one) ; tlie need is still greater wlicn 
further eomplieations eomc, hut 
the rc'sult is then unsatisfacdorv'-— 
t he Lloyd-Oeorge-Winston-Ctmreliill 


(Government. Oliviously connexions 
ot different jiower are needed; a 
short it a long hyphen (-, —), or 
a single A ,'i double one (-, = ), would 
do (the LIoyd-tGeorge-Winston- 
('hurchill (iovernincnt, the Llovd- 


Gcorge- Winston-Cimreliill G.) ; I'mt 
this is an innovation ttiat would 
hardly find acceptanee ; d- is better 
ttian — or = (ttie Llovd-tJeorgc A 
\yinston-(Miur(liill G.) better ttian 
either is some evasion, tlie (ie<»rge- 
Chiirehill tL,<irllic (L of .Messrs Lloyil 
George Sc Gliurchill. Specimens : - 
I'hc utiti-nhu'ftriilh ceitluri/ pnlUiriitna 
(politicians of tin* mid - iiineti’ent b 
een I u ry) , / iirllish Coinmbia pea r//ev 
(Hrifisti - Golumbia peaelies). / Tite 
Siflac;/ ]\ thb-l}crnar({ Shfnv-Cahian 
SocH'lff Ippc (if iStdle iatvi’fcTctiCi’ 
yState interference according to the 
ideas of Messrs Sidney WcliiriV Her- 
tiard Sfiaw iV the l'’abian Society)./ 
The silb s{<K'!ci)ti;-(ax (the siik- 
Stoeking tax)./7ViL- Free Trade-Pro- 
(((tionisl votilroversif (\\\{‘ eunt»'o\"cr.sy 
bet weeJ 1 Lice Trade it IToteefion'- 
or wtiy ii„t the Free-Trade eontro- 

V ^ Fonlh African-hnni 

Jiidiaits (Indians born in South 
Africa),//Jenn Stanlcipsfrert (Denii- 
St a n le y S t i <*e t ). / Ab iaodon - si reel 
(AlnnLainn Stn-et). / 77/e Sombre 
^ final-Sr/fcidt Jrottt (the SiiiTihre* 
winal A: Scheldt front). /-Vr Gii 


2(4 


Monde tvos entertained at luncheon 
i/esterday by his felloiv-theatricol 
matKiffers (fellow theatrical inaiia- 
I g('rs). 

Tlie ohjeet so far has hecn to enlist 
the reader's interest by^ setting be¬ 
fore him eases in wliich no technical¬ 
ities are necessary, in which common 
sense is all that is wanted, & that, 

' wlien thus eollceted, will surprise 
him by the evidence they afford that 
common sense is in fact far from 
coniinon. liut there are questions 
about hyphens less easy of solution 
than those aln'ady glanced at. Sc, 
before coming to them, we must 
look for some principles. 

t, A hyphen is a symbol conveying 
that two or more words are made 
into one ; the union may he for the 
occasion only {as in most of the 
examples above), or permanent (as 
in ftre-irons, commiltee-nian) ; the 
commonest form of temporary union 
is that in which a jihrase (say Home 
little) is to be used attributivcly, i.e. 
as an a<ljectivc to another noun ; to 
this end it must be marke<l as one 
word by tlie livphcn (f//c Ilomc-ltule 
Hill). ■ 

2. 'I'he livphen is not an ornament; 
it should never lie placed between 
two words that do not require unit¬ 
ing A’ <'an do their work equally well 
separate ; Sc on the otli/'r hand the 
conversion of a hypliened word into 
an iinliyplieiied single one is desir¬ 
able as soon as the novelty of the 
<'om hi nation has worn off, if there 
arc* no obstacles in the way of awk¬ 
ward spelling, obscurity, or tlie like. 

3. 'I'lie proper functions of the 
hyphen may be thus elassificd :— 

•A. 'I’o convert two or more separate 
words into a single one acting as one 
adje/'tivc oi noun or other part ot 
six'i'ch. Such unions of the tem¬ 
porary kind arc II()asin^-of-thc~ 
u'orlcina-elosses as an epithet of Hill, 
Sc .s/rong-.V«nf/as epithet of (imitation ; 
[lermanent ones are ne’er-do-icee/, 
sticlc-in-lhe~mud, & tchat 's-his~name, 
serving as noun, adjective, & pro¬ 
noun, 

13. To announce that a compound 
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expression consisting of a noun 
qualified adjectivally by the other 
element means something different 
from what its elements left separate 
would or might mean; in this 
function the hyphen is a recognition 
in print of what has already hap¬ 
pened in speech, i.e, that the com¬ 
pound has kept only one accent, & 
that on the first element, whereas 
the elements had originally two, of 
which the stronger was usually on 
the second (compare the accentua¬ 
tion of Thrushes arc not black birds 
with that of Thrushes are not black¬ 
birds or blackbirds). If this modi¬ 
fication of accent has not occurred, 
the hyphen is out of place & the 
words should be separate. The 
expressions coming under this head 
are chiefly those of which the second 
element is a noun & the first is an 
adjective (as in black-bird, red-coat) 
or an attributive noun (as in water- 
rat). 

C. To render such compound ex¬ 
pressions as a verb & its object or 
other appurtcnuticcs, or a noun &, its 
adjective, amenable to some treat¬ 
ment to which it could not other¬ 
wise be subjected. Thus Court 
Martial, if it is to have a possessive 
case (the CoMr/-mar(ta/'s decision 
was . . .), must be one word ; long 
legs, storms beat, rend hearts, carry 
weight, come home, handle by means 
of men, proof against bombs, spits 
fire, go by, can be converted into 
handy adjectives, nouns, or verbs, 
fit to receive sufli.xes or to play the 
part that may be required of them 
in a sentence, by being combined 
with the hyphen (often afterwards 
drofjped out) into single words ; so 
wc get longlegged, stormbeaten, heart¬ 
rending, weight-carrier, homecoming, 
man-handle, bomb-proof, spitfire, & 
(the) go-by. 

D, To show that two adjectives, 
each of which could be applied 
sejiarately to a noun (/ vmo a red hot 
face, i.e. one both red & hot), are 
not to be so applied, but are to form 
one epithet conveying a compound 
idea (holding a red-hot poker) ; such 


are dark-blue, worldly-wise, mock- 
heroic, biiter-sweei, furcibU -feeblc. 

E. To attach closely to an active or 
passive participle an adverb or pre¬ 
position preceding or following it 
that would not require hyphening 
to the parent verl) (you put up, not 
put-up, a job, but the result is a 
put-up job). The tincstion whether 
tills hyphening is to be done or not 
is answered, as in H, by the acteti- 
tuation ; the hyphen is wrong un¬ 
less the coinpound will have only 
one accent, & that on the first 
element ; thus oft-repealed will 
usually be hyjihened, & ill seri'ed 
usually not. 

If the above statements & classi¬ 
fication are ade<inate, we sliouhi 
now be able to pass judgement not 
only on the temporary combinations 
witli ^vhich the article started, but 
on the more dillienlt (piestions of 
permanent eompoumls. I’hc guid¬ 
ing principles will be : X(j byj)lieiiing 
of words tliat will do us well separ¬ 
ate ; no hy[>beiiing of words in the 
B or K class if tfiey retain the 
norma) aeecntnation ; no hyplieiiing 
together of double-barrelled ex]ues- 
sions that them.seh'es lack internal 
hyphens; the differenee betw(‘en 
hyphening & full eoakseenee, in 
permanent compoimds, a matter of 
expedii'iiey merely. It must be 
admitteil on tlie otic band tliat the 
results will often differ from eurrent 
usage, but oil the other that that 
usage is so variable as to he better 
named cajiriec. Illu.strati\e words 
will be roughly groupecl, with occa¬ 
sional (piotiitioiis to .show that 
imaginary offences arc not being 
set up in order to he knocked down, 
& tlic beginning of each group will 
be marked with an asterisk. 

ante-, pre-, anti-, jiost-, &c., 
arc often wrongly prelixed to un- 
hyphened double exfircssions. The 
dillieulty is real, but should always 
be eircum\’ented ; e.g., the first 

quotation should be corrected to 
opened the campaign against Home 
Rule. 

Quotations : Mr Austen Chamber- 
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lain opejied the anti-IIornc* Rule 
campaign./The anli-high tariff Press 
in (icTmatiif./In comparison tcith the 
pre-Hocr war Jigures./The ox-f'hii-f 
Whip’s association iciih the consli’ 
tuency. / ACTION BY AN EX- 
LORD MAYOR./r/ie ex-Xavy Lea¬ 
gue President. 

The solution, however, (Icscrihcd 
above as unsatisfaetory, whieh 
would give anti-high-tariff, prc~ 
Boer-’,var, ci-Chirf-Whip, Ac., would 
not be as bad in tins Lattii-prcijosi- 
tion group as elsewhere. 

*lihtc ' stocking, black - cap, red 
herring. Many wrong hypheiiings 
occur of words tliat correspond in 
form to tile simplest R variety 
(adject ive-|-noun), but lack one or 
both of tlie (juali heat ions ; ruling 
class, cast/ going (as noun, = freedom 
from ol>slacIcs), clean firing (as 
noun, = clean life), icooden leg, A 
steel cap, Iiavc not even the rc(|mrc<l 
specialization of sense, & red herring, 
Ilohj (ihost, golden sprttp, jail back, 
full stop, full pitch, tiioiigh they can 
claim this, ha\’c not the single 
accent. Compare them witli the 
legitimate blackguard, black-cap, 
backxvatcr, A bbie-stocking. 
Quotations : "I'kat touch of hurnan- 
ittf U'hich prox'ides easy-going for 
xchattyer ship of vcnttire he uiai/ be 
piloting./('barging the Ccmiati nding- 
elass u-ilh the guilt of the xvar. Order's 
woodcll-leg had a bad habit of break¬ 
ing dojvn./To promote clean-living it* 
laxes of health. 

*(trcat coat, good icill. ^I'licsc ex¬ 
pressions, ^vliieli liave verv delinitc 
spoeialized sense's by the side of their 
general ones, are violations, if 
hyphened, of the accent rule for 
R words, wliieli liolds for the over¬ 
whelming inajorily ; they Rhonld 
therefore in the s]>eeialized senses 
always he made into single words 
without iiyphens—grec/frcwCgoofAci/f. 

^lartial, (im'crtior General, 
Solicitor General, Princess Uot/al, 
time being. Ex[)ressions of liiis type 
(noun folioweil by its adjective) 
re(]uire n<j liyphen, except in the 
possessive case, the mark of which 


cannot be affixed to the adjective 
until it is made one with the noun. 
It should be noticed that jliajfor- 
General &c., wlicn used as prefixes 
to names, arc on a different footing 
& take the hyfthen, not under B 
(when the accent would be anomal¬ 
ous) but under C’. The needless 
hyphen in Court-Martial is partly 
due to reaction from the verb made 
from it, which has to be fused, 
under C, into one word with or 
without the hy[)hen. 

Quotation: A beaten enemy tvhotnusi 
for the time-being acccjtt everything, 
*Lord Mayor, Lady Superior, lady 
help, deputy Speaker, rogue elephant, 
cock robin, actor manager, trial heat, 
arc examples of un(|ualificd candi¬ 
dates for the B hyplicn, differing 
from the previous groups in having 
the noun defined not by an actual 
adjective but by a noun sviionym 
serving as one ; they all lack the 
accent qualification, & some of them 
the other as well, & should not be 
hyphened. Compare with them the 
words bullcolf, turkey-poult, & object- 
lesson, also composed of synonyms, 
but having the required accent. As 
before, there arc cases of specialized 
meaning without change of accent, 
e.g. man, man child, headmaster, 
hciuhiuarters \ these sliould not be 
hypiieiu'd, but either kejit separate 
or, if that seems impossible (as 
in headyuarlcrs), fully united. The 
<lifferenee should be noticed be¬ 
tween felhnv plan <fce., whieh can¬ 
not claim their hyphen under B, & 
fclloxi'-fccling (from to feel like a 
fellow), whieh can claim it under C. 

*Pule of thumb. In this the noun 
is delint'd not by an adjective but 
Ijy a ]>hrase {of thumb ): the aoecn- 
tuation again forbids the hyphen ; 
the expression might be hyphened 
under C for use as an a<ljectiv'e 
(rule-of-thumb procedure), but not as 
a noun under li. Concessions, how¬ 
ever, have to be made to longer 
expressions of similar type in which 
the orthodox accent becomes un¬ 
manageable, as cat-o'-nine-tails, tuiU- 
o'-the-ivisp. 
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Quotation ; Who warned not to 
apply a rule-of-thumb to the delicate 
S responsible work of a judge. 

*Business 7 nan, hay /cucr, summer 
time, winter garden, sea chartge, sea 
monster, glass case. In these un¬ 
qualified candidates for H the place 
of the adjective is taken by an 
attributive noun ; they all fail to 
pass the accent test. As to summer 
time, the kind ticre meant is Rlr 
Willett’s, which is one thin«, while 
God's suiniiier-tiine or sumrncrtiinc 
is another ; the distinction is not 
only not useless, but not even 
arbitrary, corresponding as it docs 
to the two different ways in which 
sensible people pronounce the words. 
Similarly, the glass case meant is 
a glazed case, while glass-case means 
or would mean a case to hold glass. 
Compare with the words in this list, 
besides the genuine summer-fime & 
glass-case, missel-thrush (i.e, mistleto- 
thrush), oak-apple, pexv-rent, income- 
tax, Stock-Exchange. 

Quotations ; The business-men xvho 
clamour that imports shall not be 
allowed./Is 7iow a warm supporter of 
summer-time./// our clocks had re¬ 
mained at suminer-tinic. 

*Sub judice, ex officio, bona fide, 
boria fides, ex parte, ex postfaeto, felo 
de se. These should never be 
hyphened except when the phrase 
happens to come under C & to 
require conversion in a particular 
sentence into an adjective ; that is 
never the case with bona fides, very 
seldom with sub judice &. felo de se, 
often with bona fide & ex postfaeto & 
ex officio, & nearly always with 
ex parte. Sits on the Committee ex 
officio, compared with Is an cx- 
offieio 7/iember, sliows the difference. 
As these phrases, & others like them, 
are customarily printed in italics, 
the fiyphen can really be dispensed 
with even wliere it is right, so that 
the safe course for the non-latinist 
(see BONA noE for the dangers) is 
never to hyplien them. 

Quotation : Until the point, which 
is practically sub-judicc, has been 
decided. 


*EroTn hand to mouth, in no wise, 
at any rate, above ground, up to date. 
Hyphening in such phrases is wrong, 
& most unsightly ; in tio-wise & 
in nowise, at any rate, from hand-to- 
mouth, are not unusual bluntiers ; & 
the fact that up to date is commonly 
turned into an atljcctive under C, 
& docs tfieri retiuire hyphens, reacts 
upon the original phrase, which has 
no right to them, just as tlic verb 
to court-martial reacts upon the 
parent noun Court Martial. 

Quotatioiis : The unburied past that 
still lay above-ground.//^c/orms 
which will bring the railways up-to- 
date./T/iC Government, if it thinks 
only of these, will live from hand-to- 
mouth. 

* Put-up, sought-after, ill-served, oft- 
repealed, well-done. Hyphenings of 
this type are resorted to tdtenor than 
they should be. The guiding prin¬ 
ciple is stated uiuler E ; a few 
examples (a) of such compounds 
that should not be hyphened, (b) of 
some that should be either hyphened 
or fused, & (c) of some that may be 
hyphened if it is inten<led that the 
first element shall be over\vhelin- 
ingly accentcfl but not cUherwise, 
will perhajjs carry conviction about 
the truth of this rule:—(a) Actev- 
papers ill served with news ; Such 
t>adly contrived measures ; A faith¬ 
fully kept promise ; Ilifurthf put on 
for the oceasion ; A jiriucijde nci'cr 
lived ui> to : (b) A/or/i sought-after 
opj)OTtuiiilics ; 'The above-mentioned 
farts ; A put-up job ; 11 is oft- 
repeated advice ; Such an outstand¬ 
ing personality (t<t be byphened by 
those who aeeeiit the out, & fully 
united by those who accent the 
stand) ; 'The on-coming f ood ; The 
outgoing Ministry : fc) JlV/( done or 
well-dotTe beef ; Little needed or little- 
needed economies ; A never to be 
fomotten or luveT-to-he-forgotten day. 

Quotation : Indian newspapers are 
so ill-served with local tmvs that . . . 

Any rea<lcr who has been interested 
by the various (jut'stions that have 
arisen in tins lengthy article may 
like to glance over a list of the 
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specimens of wrong liyphcning con¬ 
tained in it ; the or<ler is that in 
which they have occurred aI)ovc, so 
that what was said about tliern may 
be referred to without imu'ti difli- 
culty ; they are all printed in tlic 
wrong form, standing here in the 
pillory t Superfluous hair-reiiiovcr ; 
The IJoyd fJeorge-Winston Cluirefiill 
Government ; The Unionist Housing 
of the Working-Classes Bill ; His 
fellow-Free ('iiiirehmen ; Peace 
Meeting Hiot; The bigoted anti¬ 
trade unionist; The Conservative- 
National-Li i)eral Block ; The Act- 
ing-Britisli Consul ; Sir Hcnniker- 
Heatoii : Lav-writers ; A strong 
Navy agitation ; The niid-ninctccnth 
century politicians ; British Colum¬ 
bia peaches ; 'I’hc Sidney Webb- 
Bernard Sbaw-Fal>ian Society tyi)c ; 
The silk stock!iig-tax ; The Free 
Trade-Protectiouist controversy ; 
South African-born Indians; Dean 

Statdev-.st reel : Abingdon-street ; 
_ « ' 

The Samhre Canal-Seheldt front ; 
His fellow-tlieatrieal managers ; The 
anti-ilome Rule campaign ; the 
anti-liigli tariff Press ; 'i'hc pre-Boer 
M'ar figures ; I’lie ex-Cliief Whip ; 
An ex-Lord Mavor : The ex-Xavv 
League President ; H<’d-hcrring ; 
Holy-(diost ; (ioltlen-syrup ; Full¬ 
back ; Full-stop ; Full-])iteh ; Isusy- 
going (ii.) ; TIic ruling-class ; A 
wooden-leg ; Clcan-li^■i^g (n.) ; 
(ireat-coat ; Good-will ; Court- 
Martial ; (lOVcrnor-Geiieral ; Solici¬ 
tor-General ; Princess-ltoyal ; The 
time-being; Lord-Mayor; Lady* 
SuiKTior ; Lady-hcl[) ; Dcpuly- 
S[)(*aker ; Hogue-clej)bant ; Coek- 
rnbiii ; Aetor-manager ; Trial-beat ; 
FelUnv-inan ; Mau-ehild ; Hca<l- 
luaster ; Head-quarters ; llule-of- 
tbunili; Business-man; Ilay-fcvcr; 
Sumnu'i'-ttme (Willett’s) ; Winter- 
garden ; Sea-ebange : Sea-monster ; 
t»lass-ease ; Sub-judicc ; Kx-onieio 
(a<lv.) ; Boiia-fide (adv.): Kx-parto 
(adv.) ; I'^x-post'facto ; Felo-de-se ; 
From hand-to-mouth ; In no-wise ; 
At anvrate ; Ahove-groiind ; Up- 
to-date (a<lv.) ; Bl-servcd. 

Finally, for readers who may like 


to play at addition & subtraction of 
hyphens, or who doubt whether so 
simple a matter is worth an intel¬ 
ligent person’s attention, here arc 
some iinsortcd specimens :—^Ve 
shall place our orders with your 
good-selves./The price of fixed inter¬ 
est bearing securities./To declare 
martial-law in Constantinople./A 
small minority of mechanically pro¬ 
pelled veliielc users./The middle- 
class began to find that . , ./The 
publication is an i!I-scrvicc to the 
cause./One good arising from that 
ill-wind. / Languaj'C of this kind 
comes with specially ill-gracc from 
. . ./Wc have not made use enough 
of labour economising appliances./ 
With tlie dying off of the older non- 
English educated general ion./lie 
saw the prisoner in Oxford Cam- 
bridgc-terraec./Wilh regard to the 
Chancellor of tlie Exchequersliip./ 
The Dardanellcs-Sca of Jlarmora- 
Bosphorus line is more important./ 
The ill-effccts of tlie kincnia upon 
child-life. 

hypocorisma, SccTixiiN'icALTr.RMs. 

hypothecate, l. U, makes ‘cablc, 
-tor ; see -able 1, -ou. 2. II. means 
only to mortgage or pledge. In the 
following extract— The Xahua race, 
ichich, btj tradition^ served the Aztecs 
in rnmh the same uv/y as to origin 
as the hf/pothccalcd Aryans serve 
ourselves — it is used as a verb corre¬ 
spond iug to hypothesis ; if an allied 
verb is really necessary, hypothesize 
(t)r -tizr) is tlic right form, though it 
is to lie hoped that wc may generally 
content ourselves with assume. 

hypothesis. PI. -theses, pron. -ez. 

hypothetic(al). The longer is much 
eominoner ; otherwise there seems 
to be no distinction of meaning or 
usage ; see -1C'(.\L). 

hysteric(al). The short form has 
almost gone out of use as an adjec¬ 
tive, surviving, jicriiaps, only for 
reasons of euphony, as in with a 
hysteric laugh ; see -R’(.\l). 

hysteron proterOD. See Technical 

TEII.MS. 
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1. 1. Between you c& / is a piece of 
false grammar not sanctioned, Jike 
the contrary lapse It is me, even by 
colloquial usage ; a similar lapse is 
seen in It was a tragedy of this kind 
which brought home to my partner <0 
I tftc necessity for , . . 

2. I, like we, is liable to be used in 
successive sentences with different 
meanings. In the extract below, the 
first two is mean the average moral¬ 
ist, while the third means the 
reviewer of Dr Westermarck’s book. 
It is an insidious trap, but more 
often baited with ice, which fre¬ 
quently means in one sentence the 
editor of lus paper, & in the next 
the country or the Party or any 
other of the many bodies of which 
he is a member : In this respect Dr 
Westermarefe has given a less adequate 
account of the moral sentiment than 
Adam Smith, who declares that our 
ideas of merit <£■ demerit have a double 
origin, not only in sympathy with the 
resentment of the sufferer, but in xoant 
of sympathy with the inotives of the 
doer. I condemn theft partly because 
I dislike thieving db sympathize with 
the sufferer's claim to keep kis pro¬ 
perty. 1 cannot help thinking that, 
though every noxv & then he does 
justice to sympathy with the direct 
motives or impulses from which action 
arises. Dr Wcstermarck overlooks 
them in favour of retributive sympathy 
with the recipient. 

-I. T1 ic yilurals with this ending 
need care in three points. See also 
Latin plukacs. 1. As plural of 
Italian words in -o or -e (confetti, 
dilettanti, conoscenti, <fec.) -i is pro¬ 
nounced V, hut as plural of Latin & 
Greek words in -us or -os (bacilli, 
.syllabi) it is pronounced i ; those to 
whom Latin & Italian words are 
indistinguishable are apt to say 
basi'le &c. ; safety lies in -uses, 
which is now permissihle in nearly 
all words, & better in most. 2. Many 
classical words in -us arc given 
impossible plurals in -i by those who 


-IC(AL) 

know little or no Latin. Such are 
hiatus, meatus, afflatus, octopus, 
corpus, virus, & callus, the Latin 
plurals of wliich end variously or 
do not exist ; safety for the non- 
Latinist again lies in -uses. 3. Ignor¬ 
amus, mandamus, & mi7/im»s,though 
now English nouns, are in Latin not 
nouns at all, but verbs, = we do not 
know, we eominaiul, we send ; 
hav'ing become nouns only in Phiglisli, 
they can liavc only the English 
plurals ignoramuses, mandamuses, 
mittimuses. 

iambics, Iambus. Sec Tecumcai. 

TEIIMS. 

iamb(us). The long form (j)!. 
-buses or -bi) is recommended as both 
more usual & haiulier. 

ibidem. Pronounce ihi'dfm. 

-IBLE. Sec -ABLE, -IBLE, &C, 

-1C, For -ic & -ics, see -ics. 

-IC{AL), A great many adjeetives 
appear with alternative forms in -\c 
& -ical. Often the ehoiee het\ve('n 
them on any [larticular oeeasion is 
indifferent, so far as the writer's 
immediate object is eoncerned. To 
those who can afford time to think 
also of the interests of the English 
language it may be suggested that 
there are two desirable tendencies to 
be assisted. 

The first of these is Diffeiientia- 
TiON. There arc many pairs in -ic. 
& -ical, each form well established 
& in constant use, but with a differ¬ 
ence of meaning eitluT complete or 
incipient. The final stage of differ¬ 
entiation is seen in politic Sc political, 
which are not even content, as 
usual, to share an adverb in -ically, 
but make politicly by the side of 
politically. Between economic Sc 
economical the distinction is nearly 
as clear, though the seal has not 
been set ujion it by a double pro¬ 
vision of adverbs ; most writers are 
now aware that the two words mean 
different things, & liavc no difficulty 
in choosing the one required. This 
can hardly be said of comic(al), the 
short form of which is often made 
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to do the other’s work. And so the 
dilTerentiatioiis tail ofT into mere 
incipicricy. Every w'cll established 
dilTcrontiation adds to the precision 
& power of the language ; every 
observance of an incipient one helps 
it on the way to establishment, & 
every disregard of it cheeks it 
severely ; it is therefore clear that 
w’riters have a responsibility in the 
matter. 

The second laudable tendency is 
that of clearing awav the unncccs* 
sary. When two forms coexist, & 
there are not tw'o senses for them 
to be assigned to, it is clear gain 
that one sltould be got rid of. The 
scrapping process goes on slowly by 
natural selection ; sometimes the 
determining cause is apparent, as 
when hysfcric, cynic, & fanatic, give 
way to hysterical, cynical, & fanatical, 
because they have themselves ac- 
quired a new function as nouns ; 
sometimes the reasons arc obscure, 
as when electric & dynamic supersede 
the longer forms while hypothetic & 
botanic are themselves superseded. 
But that one or other should prevail 
is a gain ’ it is a further gain if 
the process can be quickened. With 
this end i[i view, it is stated in this 
dictionary, about many -ic(o/) words, 
which appears to be tlio winning 
side, that writers may be encouraged 
to espouse it. 

Some words bearing on these points 
are (omitting -jV, -ical) botan-, 
casuist-, com-, con-, cub-, cyn-, 
(lial)ol-, dynam-, cconom-, eleetr-, 
fanat-, gcogra|>h-, geometr-, hypo- 
tbet-, hyster-, mag-, idiilosoph-, 
polit-, ideal-, lyr-, sto-, period-, 
trag-, typ-. 

ice, II. Ice cream, icc pudding, 
should not be hyphened ; sec 
IIVIMIKNS. 

Ice, V., makes icrahlc ; sec Mute e. 

-ics. 1. -jVs) (-jV. Among the 
names of sciences, arts, or branches 
of stinly, arc a few' words in -tc that 
rtuik as real h'nglish ; t he chief arc 
logic, magic, mitsic, & rhetoric ; but 
the normal form ia -ics, as in 


flfo list ICS, classics, dynamics, ethics, 
mathematics, physics, politics, tactics. 
The substitution of -ic for -ics 
{dialeclic, ethic, gymnastic, linguislic, 
rnetaphysic, &c.) in compliance with 
French & German usage has the 
effect, whctlicr it is intended or not, 
of a display of exotic learning, <Se 
repels the possibly insular reader 
who thinks that ’ English is good 
enough for liim \ It should be 
added, however, that the -ic & -ics 
forms can sometimes be usefully 
kept for separate senses; thus, 
dialectic meaning the art of logical 
disputation, diakciics would mean 
rather a particular [lerson’s exhibi¬ 
tion of skill in it ; but it is not with 
many words, nor on many occasions, 
that this need arises, & it is not 
usually with this end in view that 
the -IC Words are made. 

2. Grammatical number of -ics. 
This is not so simple a matter as 
it is sometimes thought. The 
natural tendency is to start with 
a fallacy : ^Vc say Mathematics is 
(it not arc) a science ; therefore 
mathematics is singular. But the 
number of is there is at least in- 
lluenceil, if not (w'licthcr legiti¬ 
mately or otherwise) determined, 
by that of a science. The testing 
should be tlonc with sentences in 
wlit('h there is not a noun comple¬ 
ment to confuse the issue :— Classics 
are, or is, noxc taking a back seat; 
(.'onics is, or are, cu.viVr than I ex¬ 
pected ; tv hat are, or is, his maihe- 
matics like ? ; Politics arc, or is, 
most fascinating ; Your heroics are, 
or is, u'astcd on me ; Athletics are, 
or is, rampant in the big schools ; 
Tactics arc, or is, subordinate to 
strategy. The rules that seem to 
emerge are; (1) .Singular for the 
name of a science strictly so used ; 
Metaphysics, or Acoustics, deals with 
abstractions, or sound. (2) Plural 
for those same names more loosely 
used, o.g. for a manifestation of 
(lualities ; often recognizable by the 
presence of his, the, &c. ; Ills 
mathematics are ivcah ; Such ethics 
arc abominable ; The acoustics of the 
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hall are faulty, (3) Plural for names 
denoting courses of action or the 
like: Heroics are out of place ; 
Hysterics leave me cold. (4) The 
presence of a singular noun com¬ 
plement often makes the verb singu¬ 
lar : Mathematics, or even Athletics, 
is his strong point. 

Ictus. See Teciikicai, terms. 

Idea. 1. Humperdinck had the 
happy idea one day to write a little 
fairy opera. The question between 
to write & of writing is discussed 
under Gerund 3. 

2. Jdea'd is preferable to ideaed; 
see -ED &’d, 

Idealogue, Idealogy, idealogical, are 
‘ erroneous forms ’ (OED) for ideo¬ 
logue &C. ; cf. MINERALOGY. 

Id6e fixe. See French words, 

Identlc(al). The short form has 
been so far ousted by the long as to 
be now a mere archaism except in 
the language of diplomacy (idcnftc 
note, declaration, action, &c.). Cf. 
-ic(al). 

Identify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 6. 

Id est. See 1 . £, 

Ideologue, -loglst, -logy, &c. So 
spelt, not ideal-. The words are 
formed from Gk idea, & the Greek 
combining vowel is -o- for substan¬ 
tives of all declensions. 

Idiocy, -tcy. The -t- is wrong. 

Idiom. This dictionary being much 
concerned with idiom & the idiom¬ 
atic, some slight explanation of the 
terms may perhaps be expected. 
For Borne synonyms, see jargon. 
* A manifestation of the peculiar ’ is 
the closest possible translation of the 
Greek word. In the realm of speech 
this may be applied to a whole lan¬ 
guage as peculiar to a people, to a 
dialect as peculiar to a district, to 
a technical vocabulary as peculiar 
to a profession, & so forth. In this 
book, * an idiom ’ is any form of 
ex[)ression that, as compared with 
other forms in wtiich the principles 
of abstract grammar, if there is such 
a thing, would have allowed the 


idea in question to be clothed, has 
established itself as the particular 
way preferred by linglishmen & 
therefore presumably characteristic 
of them. ‘ Idiom ’ is the sum total 
of such forms of expression, & is 
consequently the same as natural or 
racy or unaffected English ; tiiat is 
idiomatic which it is natural for a 
normal Englishman to say or write ; 
to suppose that grammatical Eng¬ 
lish is either all idiomatic or all 
unidiomatic would be as far from 
the truth as that itliomatic English 
is cither all grammatical or all un¬ 
grammatical ; grammar & idiom 
are independent categories ; being 
applicable to the same mate rial, 
they sometimes agree & somctiinee 
disagree about particular specimens 
of it ; the most that can be said is 
that what is idiomatic is far more 
often grammatical than ungram¬ 
matical ; but that is worth saying, 
because grammar & idiom arc some¬ 
times treated as incompatiblcs ; the 
fact is that they are distinct, but 
usually in alliance. To give u few 
illustrations : I’ou would not go for 
to do it is neither graminaticul nor 
idiomatic English ; I doubt that they 
really mean it. The distinction leaps 
to the eyes, & A hardly earned inconte, 
are all grammatical, but all lor 
different reasons unidiomatic; It 
teas not me. Who do you take me for ?, 
There is heaps of material, are idiom¬ 
atic but ungrammatical ; He was 
promoted captain. She all but cap¬ 
sized, Were it true, are both gram¬ 
matical & idiomatic. For examples 
of special idioms see Cast-iron 

IDIOM. 

Idiosyncrasy, -cratlc. The right 
spelling (~sy, not -ey) is of some 
importanee, sime the wrong distorts 
the meaning, for all who have a 
tincture of Greek & so might other¬ 
wise grasp it, by Buggesting a false 
connexion with autocTacy & the 
many words in -cracy. Those words 
are from Greek krdios power ; this is 
from Greek krdsis mixture. Its mean¬ 
ing is peculiar mixture, & the point 
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of it is best shown in the words that 
describe Brutus : His life was gentle, 
& the elements So mixed in him that 
Nature might stand up And say to 
all the worhl ‘ This was a man 
One’s idiosyncrasy is the way one’s 
elements are mixed, & the nearest 
synonyms for it are individualiltj & 
character ; both of tlicse, however, 
having positive implications not 
present in idiosifncrasy, the con¬ 
tinued existence of the latter in its 
proper sense is very' desirable, & it 
should be kept to that sense. Thus 
it is reasonable to say that a person 
has no character or no imit viduality, 
but a person witlunit an idiosyn¬ 
crasy is inconceivable. Since idio¬ 
syncrasy means all tlic ingredients 
of which a unit is coniposc<i, A* their 
proportions ^ reactions — a valuable 
compound notion that wc may be 
thankful to find (‘(tmpressc<l into a 
single word — , it is a pity tiiat it is 
often usLii as a polysyMahic sul)- 
stitute for various things tliat have 
good simple names of tlu'ir own ; 
it is both prct<'ntiotis A’ absurd to 
say that so-\'-so is one of y<nir 
iiliosyncrasics when you mean tme 
of your habits, ways, fads, whims, 
fanci<‘s, or pcculiariti('s. Sec 1‘oru- 
i.AKiZKi) Tj:f'HM(’Ai,i rir.s. In tlie 
(piotations foliowing [one with the 
inis-sp<-lling), rcatl cliarm'tcrislic.fads, 
prcnliariliest vagaries, antipathy ;— 
Jl is an idiosyncrasy oj this '‘rnmbler 
that he reads his oicn thftnohis into the 
tntnds of others./I’'(tr one reasoti or 
(mother — laeh of money, lack of men, 
sometimes the idiosyncracies of com- 
mitfees^lhe library has been far (ess 
useful than it mi^ht have been to the 
senons sfiident./I do not find him, 
though he IS I'cry (jtiick in obscndin.^ 
out',card idiosynerasies, a truthful 
or an infere\iin<> student of the 
eharacit rs, the minds ((■ hearts, the 
daily actions tb reactions, of men d' 
li'omen.^ Moreomr, it [a liturgy] ts 
desired as a pmti'Ction afiainst the 
idiosyncrasies of the minister, it7if7/(cr 
yj his doctrine or its expression./ 

J here are stveral kinds of food freaks ; 
some jnoplc have an idiosyncrasy to 


all fish, particularly shellfish db 
lobsters, 

idiosyncratic is the adjective of 
idiosyncrasy — unfortunately, be¬ 
cause it encourages by an accident 
the confusion between -crasy & 
-cracy. If idiosyncrasy is a word 
tluit has a real value, but should be 
much less used than it is, idiosyn¬ 
cratic, its hanger-on, should be kept 
still more severely in its place ; the 
quotations show that there is a dan¬ 
ger of its getting more vogue than 
it deserves ; what the reader feels 
is not that his author has used the 
word in a WTong sense—he has not^—, 
but tliat he would have done better 
to circunivent, ,somehow', the need 
of it :— We continue to read for much 
the same rco.sorj as incites a Purple 
Emperor to feed on carrion, a cat on 
mice, a queen bee on nectar, tar. South 
iri nd on a bank of violets ; ice «rc in 
pursuit of the idiosyncratic (of what 
appeals to w.v)./ir/mf we cannot help 
learning of their maker, or discoverer 
— his philosophy, his idiosyncratic 
view of things—is there, not because 
he wittingly put it there, but because 
he could not keep it out (personal. 
Here, at any rale, the writer could 
have kept idiosyncratic out)./7’o be 
thinking <0 jmnderirni, roving <1* ex- 
jiloring belxveen the lines of a book is 
a less arduous tb fussy, a quieter dh 
more idiosyncratic enterprise (eclec¬ 
tic V self-pleasing ?).///c nix'cr hesi¬ 
tates at any joke, howcirr idiosyn¬ 
cratic (howe\’cr little amusing to 
anyone but himself ?). 

Idlesse. Sec WAnnoun Strket. 
idola fori, idols of the market 
(place). This learned jihrase, in 
Latin or Iviglish, is not seldom used 
by tlie unlearned, wlio guess at its 
meaning & guess wrong. It is a 
legUimaU* enough phrase in writing 
meant for the educated only, but 
liardly in the ordinary newspaper, 
where it is certain not to be under¬ 
stood by most rcailcrs, & where it 
tlicrcfore tends to be given, by 
St.irsiioD EXTENSION, the false sense 
that those who have never been told 
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what it means may be expected to 
attach to it ; that false sense is 
vulgar errors or popular fallacies, 
one of which names should be used 
instead of it, since it in fact has 
a much more limited meaning than 
they, & one not obvious without 
explanation. See Fopularizcd 
TECUNICALITIKS. 

It is the third of Bacon's four 
divisions of fallacies, more often 
mentioned than the other three 
because its meaning seems, though 
it is not in fact, plainer. There are 
the idols (i.e. the fallacies) of the 
tribe, the cave, the market, & the 
theatre, wliich arc picturesque names 
for (1) the errors men are exposed 
to by the limitations of the human 
understanding (as members of the 
tribe of man) ; (2) those a person is 
liable to owing to his idiosyncrasy 
(as enclosed in the cave of self) ; 
(3) tiiose due to the unstable relation 
between words & their meanings 
(which fluctuate as the w'ords are 
bandied to & fro in the conversa¬ 
tional exchange or ivord^Tnarkct) ; 
& (4) those due to false pliilo- 
so ph ical or logical systems (which 
hold the successively like plays). 
The trihe is the human mind, the 
cave is idiosyncrasy, the market is 
talk, & the theatre is philosophy ; 
who would guess all that unaided ? 
who, on the contrary, would not 
guess that an idol ot the market¬ 
place was just any belief to wliieh 
the man in tlie street yields a mis¬ 
taken deference ? The odd thing is 
that no better instance could be 
found of an idol of the market than 
the phrase itself, oscillating between 
its real meaning & the modern mis¬ 
use, so tliat the very person who 
pours scorn on idola fori is often 
propagating one in the very act of 
ridiculing the rest ; well, ’tis sport 
to liave the enginer hoist with his 
own petard. The mistake is common 
enough, but is not easily exhibited 
exee[it in passages of some length, 
so that one must here sufliec ; the 
tendency to exalt the man of action 
above the man of theory may be 


ill-advised, but it has nothing to do 
with shifting acceptations of words, 
& is not an idolum fori :—to 
the active characters, the pracliml men, 
the individuals who, whether in public 
or in private affairs, ' get on with the 
job have always held the Jir.st place 
in esteem ,* the theorists ct phito~ 
sophers a place very secondary btf 
comparison. It is not easy to account 
for this common estimate. For one 
thing, as soon as inquiry is made into 
it, the belief prmws to be without 
foundation—just one of the idols of 
the market-place. 

Idolatress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations, 

Idyl(l), The OED gives precedence 
to the form with -U. It also recog¬ 
nizes only one pronunciation, I-, not 
I- ; on this, however, there is room 
for difTercnce of opinion. (1) It is 
certain that many people say I'dil ; 
(2) with idol & idle, both commoner 
words, ready to confuse the hearer, 
a separate pronunciation is all to the 
good, if there is nothing against it ; 

(3) it has been pointed out in the 
article False quantity that the 
length of the first syllable in the 
Greek is nothing against its being 
shortened in the English word. 

1. e., Id est. 1. To write, or even 
to say, this in the full instead of 
in the abbreviated form is now so 
unusual as to convict one of affecta¬ 
tion. 

2. i.e. means that is to say, & 
introduces another way (more eoin- 
prehcnsiblc to the hearer, driving 
home the speaker's point better, or 
otherwise preferable) of putting 
what has been already said ; it does 
not introduce an example, & when 
substituted for e.g. in that function, 
as in the following extract, is a 
blunder ; — Let your principal stops 
be the full stop tF comma, with a 
judicious use of the semicolon tfc of 
the other stops where they are abso¬ 
lutely necessary (i.e. you could not 
dispense w'ith the note of interroga¬ 
tion in asking questions). 

3. It is invariable in form ; the 
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changing of it to ca su«/ <tc. — ivhick 
dcah xcith persons (ta sunt, all pre- 
sent <t* future members) — is due to 
the same riiiseoiK'c|>ti(>n (explained 
under follow) as the incorrect as 
foUoic ; of. also inter alia. 

4. It is naturally preceded by a 
stop ; whether a cotnina follows it 
or not is indifferent, or rather is 
decided by the punetnation-pitch of 
the writer or the passage. 

It & when. Any writer who uses 
this formula lays himself open to 
entirely reasonable susj)icions on the 
part of his readers. There is the 
6U.S|>ieion that he is a mere parrot, 
who cannot say part of what he has 
often heard without saying tlie rest 
also ; there is the suspicion that he 
likes verbiage for its own sake; 
there is the suspicion that he is a 
timid swordsman who thinks he will 
be safer witli a second sword in ins 
left hand ; there is the suspicion 
that he has nu'rely been too lazy {o 
make up bis mind tietween if & 
tvhen, ()nly when the rc‘ad(T is sure 
enough of his author to know that 
in his writing nuiie of these proba- 
hilities can be true does be turn to 
the extreme im|)rol)ahiIitv that here 
at last is a sent ('nee in which if th 
ivlten is really better than jY or xehcii 
by i t s('l f. 

This ah.surdity is so common that 
it semis worth wliile to ([note a nuin- 
her of examples, bracketing in eacli 
either ‘ if A: ’ or ‘ when Sc asking 
whether the omission would in any 
Way change the meaning or <limiriisii 
the force of the sentence: — The 
liddimls do xiot htitno (/uilc cleorhf 
whnt theij u'ill be at (if <(•) xchen the 
fi^ht is rrneivcd./ The Spt'etutor's 
(•rcdt Ihrfdl thdl (^if ({■) le/irn 
I nooN.v/.v gr/ bdrii to poxcer <0 find 
on Irish ParU'amcnl in Dublin theij 
tcill refuse to go on prm'jV/ing moneif 
for })ctisif>us. clear learning to the 
electors that if thcif votal Libcrdl thcij 
could not nflencurds complain {if d’) 
tvhen a Home Itule Hill seas curried./ 
If (d* sWicn) ter in this country depart 
from I ree Trade lutlia cannot fairly 


be deprived of the right of Protection,/ 
For if (dr uYicn) Ulster fights Ulster 
ti'ili certainly be in rebellion./He 
endeavours to prove that the Govern^ 
vient ‘ cannot be neutral ’ i/(dr when) 
a ironian Suffrage Iteferendurn is 
proposed in the House of Commons./ 
But if (cO tvhen) the notices are ten¬ 
dered it tcill be so «rra/igcd that they 
all terminate on the same day./lVe 
tverc under an honourable obligation 
to help France, if (tfc tt’Acn) the time 
came for her to assert her claims./He 
fold the Ilford Farmers' Association 
last year that if (tfc xvhen) members of 
Parliament tvcrc paid that /Issoeiation 
tvould belief 1./In Morocco, tvhat you 
jirofcss to give us Kill only belong to 
us if (tfr se/icn) lec take it from the 
Moroccans./'They must, of course, be 
certain that they are getting what they 
arc i/argfrining for, but {if dr) when 
they hai'c made sure of that, they 
leoaW be tvi.schj advised to pay Ihe 
price. 

It was admitted above that cases 
were conceivable in which the if 
A the tvhen might be genuinely & 
separately signilicant. Such eases 
arise when one desires to say that 
the result will or docs or did not only 
follow, hut follow without delay; 
they are not in fait rare, & if a really 
g<K)d writer allows himself an if d* 
ichcn, one such must have presented 
it.sclf; but in practice he hardly 
ever docs it even then, because anv 
strong emphasis on the absence of 
dckiy is much better given by other 
incnns, by the insertion of at once 
or some e(juivalent in the result 
clause. So true is this tliat, when 
the (lcvot('cs of if tO when Iiave had 
the luck to strike a real opportunity 
for thi'ir favourite, they cannot 
refrain from in.scrting some adverb 
to do t)\'er again tlic work that was 
the only true funetion of their d 
tvhen ; in the (piotations, these 
adverbs that make d* n/icn otiose 
are in roman type Y’Ac electors 
knew perfectly ivcll that if d* when 
(he Parliament Bill was placed on the 
Statute-book it tcould immediately 
be tiscd to pass Irish Home liule./If 
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<fc when the Unionist Party xoin a 
General Election we are to have at 
once a general tariff on foreign manu¬ 
factured goods./It is true that if d: 
when an amendment giving women 
the vote is carried this amendment is 
thenceforward to fiecomc part <& 
parcel of the Bill. 

When or if is not so purposeless as 
if & when ; or if docs serve to 
express that the writer, though he 
expects his condition to be realized, 
has his doubts :— An official pro¬ 
nouncement as to what parh’c«/ar 
items of Lloyd George legislation it is 
proposed to repealf when, or if, the 
opportunity arrives. 

Unless d: until is open to the same 
objections as if d: when, but is much 
less common. 

Ignite makes ignitable ; see Mute e. 
ignoramus. PI. -uses, not -i ; see 
-1 3, & Latin plurals. 
ignoratio elenchi. See Technical 

TERMS. 

ignore makes ignorable j see Mute e, 
ilex, PI. ilexes ; sec -ex, -ix, 3. 
ilk means same ; it does not mean 
family or kind or set or naiiic. Of 
that ilk is a form constructed for the 
case in which proprietor & property 
have the same name ; the Knock- 
winnocks of that ilk means the 
Knockwinnocks of Knoekwinnock. 
See Popularized Ti:ci ini cali ties. 
The coiiiiiion maltreatments of the 
phrase, some of which arc illustrated 
below, are partly unconscious & due 
to ignorance of the meaning of ilk, 
& partly facetious ; indulgence in 
such Worn-out humour is much 
less forgivable than for an English¬ 
man not to know what a Scotch 
word means ;— Tfte Walkers are a 
numerous race . . . one of the ilk has 
suggested that an ancestor probably 
walked to the Crusades./Printed the 
year after the death of 2'homas 
Elzevir db in the reign of Daniel of 
that illi./R obert Klsmcre, the fore¬ 
runner of so many books * of that 
ilk \/T his publication teas under¬ 
taken by John Murray, the first of 
that ilk./'- Mystified ’ dr others of his 


ilk do not seem to understand that the 
money that farmers <& other producers 
make is . 

lDeglble)(unreadable. The i. is not 
plain enough to be deciphered ; the 
u. is not interesting enough to be 
perused. 

ILLITERACIES. There is a kind of 
offence against the literary idiom 
that is not easily named. The usual 
dictionary label for some specimens 
of it at least is vulg. ; but the word 
vulgar is now so imbued on the one 
hand with social prejudices & on the 
other with moral condemnation as 
to be unsuitable ; the property com¬ 
mon to these lapses seems to be that 
people accustomed to reading good 
literature do not commit them de. are 
repelled by them, while those not 
so accustomed neither refrain from 
nor condemn them ; they may per¬ 
haps be more accurately as wxll as 
politely called illiteracies than vul¬ 
garisms ; their chief habitat is in the 
correspondence columns of the press, 
A few familiar types may be here 
collected for comparison, with just 
enough in the way of illustration to 
enable each usage to be recognized ; 
actual quotations will be found 
under many of the words mentioned 
in their dictionary places ;— 

Like as conjunction (if 1 could 
think like you do). 

Ilmcever, whatever, whoever, Szc., 
interrogative (Iloivever did you find 
out ? ; Whattver can this mean ?). 

Same, such, & tvin'onv, as [tronouns 
(Will submit same, or the same, for 
approi'ul ; Have no dealings with 
such ; Various hm'c stated). 

Frequent use of split infinitives 
(Am ready to categorically affirm). 

Re in unsuitable contexts (The 
author's arguments re predestination). 

Write witli personal object only 
(Though she had promised to write 
him soon). 

'Think ?o = remember to {/ did rio< 
think to tell them ivhen 1 was there). 

Negative after should not wonder 
(I shouldn't wonder if it didn't come 
true yet). 
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Present <S:c. after as if & as though 
looks as if lec are 'xinning or shall 
tvin). 

Me &c. for mt) Ae. in gerund coti- 
struct ion (Instead of vie being dis¬ 
missed). 

lichveen ... or for hetueen . , . tt* 
(The choice is bct'xccn glorious death 
or sham eful life). 

Almost quite, rather unique, more 
preferable, 

AggrmuUing for annoying. 
Individual for jicrson. 

Any very bad liy phoning (the 
ruling-class, m>j wooden-leg), 
liev. Jones ; the hon. Smith. 

ILLOCICALITIES. The spread of 
education adds to the writer’s bur¬ 
dens by multiplying that pestilent 
fellow the critical reader. No lonircr 
can we depend on an audience that 
will be sat is lied with catching the 
general drift & obvious intention of 
a sentence & not trouble itself to 
I)ick holes in our wording ; the 
words used must nowadavs aetuallv 
vield on serulinv the desired .sense : 
to plead lliat anyone could sec what 
you meant, or so to write as to need 
that plea, is not now pertnissible ; 
all our pet illogicalities will have to 
be cleared awav hv tlegrees. 

If Mdton niiglit be excused or even 
commended for calling live fairest 
of her daughters, the modern news- 
pajier man must not expect pardon 
for similar eon duet. Sir Krnest 
Cassel's Chrisfruas gift (o the hospitals 
of £1)0,000 is onltj the latest of viantf 
acts of sjilendid munifieetice bij xchieh 
he has benefited his fellows before noic. 
If it is tlie latest of tiiein, says the 
pestil(‘nt one, it is one of them ; if 
one of them, it was given before 
flow ; but it is in fact given now, 
not liefore noiv ; wliieh is abstird, 

'l ake, again, the following comment 
on a <|Uotation the cominontator 
tliinks unjustified: Were ever finer 
lines pen'crtetl to a meaner use 7 We 
know Well enough what he is trying 
to do- to emi)hasize the meanness 
of the use — ; it is in expressing the 
emphasis that be has gone wrong ; 


it has escaped him that A'cuer were 
lines perverted to a meaner use is made 
weaker, not stronger, if changed to 
never icere fine, lines & c., & that again 
is further weakened, not strength- 
cnc<l, by a change of fine to finer ; 
cverytliirig that narrows the field of 
rivals for the distinction of meanest 
perversion, as firie & finer do pro¬ 
gressively, has an efrect contrary to 
wliat was intended ; it may be 
worth while to insert fine in spite of 
that, since it adds a qualification of 
importanec ; but the change to^iner 
weakens the force without adding to 
the accuracy. Richard III says 
11(75 ever xvomnn in this humour icon ?; 
to have said Princess, or p'^ uder 
Princess, instea<l of ivornan would 
have made the marvel less & not 
greater. 

Another common, & more conspicu¬ 
ous, illogicality is the unintended 
anticlimax. Masters, it is alrcadi/ 
proved that yon are little better than 
false knaves, tt- it ivHl go near to be 
thought so shortly. Dogberry felt no 
uneasiness about putting it that way, 
ic some writers seem to agree with 
him :—A scepticism about the result 
of military operations which must 
Itai'c had ct probably has had a damp- 
ing effect upon the soldier (If it must 
have liad, it certainly, not probably, 
has had),/// will, I think, delight the 
reader as if it xverc something told by 
Meadows Taylor; indeed the mys¬ 
terious ' sadhu' xvho figures fn it, & 
the. account of the fight w ith the xjellow 
leopard, are not umvorthy of the 
suggested rtmiprjrj.s'o/i (Not unworthy, 
<Iuotha ? but indeed led us to expect 
more than worthy, a climax instead 
of an anticlimax). 

The abandonment of blind con- 
fidenee in much less is another com¬ 
pliment that will have to be paid to 
the modern reader’s logic. It is 
still usual to give no hearing to 
much more before deciding for its 
more popular rival ; sometimes a 
loose but illogical excuse is to be 
found in the general effect of the 
context, sometimes even that is 
wanting ; these two varieties appear 
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in the quotations ;— The mcu:hine 
musi be cru.’thed before any real re¬ 
forms can be initiated, much less 
carried./It is a full day's work even 
to open, much less to acknowledge, all 
the presents. See much 2. 

A stray variety or two may now 
bring this subject, which might be 
treated at much greater length, to 
an end ; The Dukes of Grafton in the 
old days were almost invariably Lords- 
Lieutenant cf Suffolk Northamp- 
tonshire, but though the deceased held 
neither office his influence in North- 
amplonshire d; West Suffolk teas 
considerable (i.e., previous Dukes 
Were Lords Lieutenant, but this one 
had mueh influence ; have Lords 
Lieutenant, then, no influence ?)./ 
The schedule icc shall have to face 
will be a much longer one than it 
would have been if we had undertaken 
the work this year, d; longer still than 
it would have been if we had been able 
to do the work last year. We may 
deeply sympathize with a writer 
w'ho has brought himself to the pass 
of having to choose between saving 
still more longer & being illogical, 
but we cannot let him off that more./ 
That would quite easily d: fairly 
redress what he admitted to be the 
only grievance he could see in Estab¬ 
lishment. The he is a supporter of 
tlie Established Church ; he would 
maintain, not admit, that it is the 
only grievance, & should have said 
* what he admitted to be a grievance, 
though it was the only one be could 
see 

Other examples or remarks will be 
found on because, but 3, -er & 
-EST 7, 8, Haziness, reason, 

THOUGH, TOO, VET, & passIm. 

tilth. See -TH NOUNS. 

Illuminate makes -noble, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

Illumine &c. See lu. 

Illusion. See DELUSION for the 
differences between the two words. 
Illustrate should make illustToble, & 
though that form is called obs. by 
the OED it seems better than 
•tratahle ; see -able. Agent noun 
1351 


-trator. The pronunciation I'lustrut 
(as opp. ilu'strat) has been slowly 
arrived at, but is now general; see 
Recessive accent. For illustrative 
the OED gives flu'strtitlv only ; but 
the Gxing of I'lwstrat may before 
long produce I'lustrallv. 

Im-. For spelling of words with 
variants in em-, see em- & im-. The 
following, not there mentioned, 
should have im-, & not the rarely 
used em- : imbrue, imbrute, impale, 
imparadise, impark, impawn, im¬ 
peril. 

image, vb,, makes imageable ; sec 
Mute e. 

imaginary){imaglnative. Tlie mean¬ 
ings of the two are quite distinct, 
& never interchangeable. That is 
imaginary which exists only in some¬ 
one's imagination ; he, or his powers 
or products, is iinaginative who is 
able or apt to form mental pictures. 
Any confusion between the two is due 
to the fact tliat there arc tilings to 
which eitlicr can be applied, though 
in different senses, & with soincsueh 
things the distinction is not always 
apparent. The difference between 
an imaginary & an imaginative 
erson is clear enough, but that 
etween imaginary & imaginative 
distress is elusive ; the begging 
impostor exploits tlic former ; tlic 
latter is created & experienced 
(Such a price 'J'lie (»ods exact for 
song. To become W’luit we sing) by 
the tragic or lyric poet. The place 
is described with such wealth of detail 
as to lead one to the conclusion that it 
must have existed ; but, of course, on 
the other hand, it may have been 
imrcly imaginative ; justifiable, or 
not ? 

Imagine makes imaginable; see 
Mute e. 

imago. Ph imagos or imagines, 
pronoiiiiee -ez ; see Latin plurals. 

lma(U}m. The form without the u 
is rc<'ommeiuie<i ; proii. Iiiiah ni. 

Imbed, em-. Etn- better ; see em- 

& IM-. 

imblbo makes -bobte, see Mute e. 
See also Formal words. 
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Imbroglio. Pronounce -olyo; pi. 

*o,s, see -o(e)s 4. 

Imbrue, Imbrute, em-. The im- 
forins ;ire better ; see im-. 

imbue makes itiihiuihle; see Mm; 
K. Imh' eoiistruetioii, see iNKrsc, 

imitate makes unitabley imitator; 
see -Aju r, 1, -on 

immanent. '1‘lie word is sonictliing 
of a stnmt>liiig-l)loek ; the unlearned 
iicarcr or reader is not sure wiietiier 
it & imminent arc tiie same or 
difTcrent ; tltc laitin scholar feels 
that he does not recall innnanco in 
his Cicero, & wonders whether (-unt 
& -c;d often playing ln(lc-*t-seck 
witli each other) tndno may be the 
source instea<l of mdneo. L’ndcr 
these riretitnstatu’cs it is thougiit l)y 
some tliat the divines philosoplicrs 
who chiofiy affect tiic word stioiild 
he asked wind her tiiey would not 
gain in intelligihilit y what they 
might lose in [)recision by ::lu>osing 
according to context l)etwecn i«- 
drer//j'ng, prn'ud/ng. penmsive^ per- 
wealing, inliereril, & other words 
that do rutt mystify us. ' All which 
though I most powerfully potently 
believe, yet I hold it not honesty to 
have it thus set down A shall not 
venture to label immanent & im~ 
maneurc Sunicni'i.uous won ns. The 
OED's note on the use of immanent 
may he useful to those who, not 
reading {)hil()so[)hie <fc religious 
books, fin<I it an enigma when it 
makes one of its occasional :i[)pear- 
unees in the m“ws[>aper : 'In recent 
philosophy aiipbed to the Deity 
regar(ie<l as permanently pervailing 
A* sustaining the universe, as dis¬ 
tinguished I’roin tlie notion of an 
cxtertial transcendent creator or 
ruler See Ponut.ARiZKi) tecii- 

NICAI.lTir.S. 

Immense, Itoth tlie rommon slang 
use ][) thi' si'ns<‘s excellent or amus¬ 
ing, A the odd freak illustrated in 
the extract below, arc instances of 
Novi:i,Tv-m-NTiN<:, though the first 
lias lost its frcsIiiH'ss grown stale, 
as such ])(T\'(Tsions do wljcreas the 
seeoml 1ms not yet got beyond the 


circles in which the detection of 
generally unappreciated infinities 
makes one a luminary ;— -These 
memoirs yield xvhat is probably an 
iiimiensely true account of Nelson's 
career. 

immerse makes immersable ; see 
.Mute e, 

immesh. Use cn- ; see & im-. 
Immobilize has -zable ; sec .Mute e, 
immortal, as a compliment to an 
autlior or one of liis productions or 
personages, retpiires to l>c used with 
caution. Its real use is to make 
sure that a reader wiio may or may 
not he an ignoramus shall realize 
: that the person or hook referred to 
is well known in the literary world, 
<fc tliat without telling him tlie fact 
' in too patronizing a manner. Hut, 
delicate as tiic device may originally 
have been, it is now too well known 
to escape notice ; & whether the 
! reader will be oiTciided or not de¬ 
pends on the exact depth of his 
ignorance. There are few who will 
not be angry if tlicy are reckoned 
to require 'theimmortal Shakspcrc ’, 
or ‘ Don Quixote or ‘ Pickwick 
Pajicrs ’ ; those who can put up 
with ' the immortal Panurge or 
' Dobbin or ‘ Mrs Poyser ’, will be 
rather more mimcrous ; & so on in 
many gradations. The auttior of 
the following was probably ill in¬ 
spired in immortalizing Cervantes ; 
but not so ill as if he had done the 
same — lie might have—for Don 
Quixote : — Lovers of Don Quixote 
iciil remember that the immortal 
Ccmintes fought tcith great courage in 
this battle. 

Immortalize makes -zable ; see 
•Mute e. 

Immovable, not -vcable ; see Mute 
F.. Though the differentiation 
Iietween immoi'- & irremov- is fully 
established, blunders sometimes oc¬ 
cur j The President, save for success¬ 
ful impeachment, is immovable by 
Congress./fiy suspending conscrip¬ 
tion (0 restoring the immovability of 
the judges. 

Immunlzo has -zable ; see Mute e. 
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Impale, em*. /m- better; see isi-. 
Impanel, em-* Em- is better ; see 
EM- & 1M-. Past &c,, -lied, -Uing ; 
BC0 •LL*^ 

Imparaidise, Impark, em-. 2m- is 

better; see im-. 

Imparlsyllablc. See Technical j 

TERMS, 

Impassable, Impassible. The two 
are diUcrcnt in derivation, spelling, 
pronunciation, &. meaning. The 
first is ultimately from Latin pando 
stretch, the second from Latin 
patior feel; in the first the second 
syllabic is (at least in Southern use) 
pronounced pahs, while in the other 
it is always pUs ; the first means that 
cannot be passed, the second that 
cannot feel. 

Impasse. Sec FnENcn words. The 
word is now becoming very common, 
but is still 60 little really at home 
with us that it is often printed 
impass^ in newspapers. 

impawn, em-. Ini- better; see im-, 
Impayable. There is perhaps no 
other word that is so indisputably 
an undesirable alien in English as 
this. It has a false air, since it is 
a not impossible English formation, 
of being intelligible at first hearing 
to an Englishman ; but if we did 
make the word, we should certainly 
not mean by it what the French 
word means ; & in point of fact the 
vast majority of people who hear it 
arc completely puzzled by it. In¬ 
credible as, under these circum¬ 
stances, it seems, wc have the pre¬ 
cise notion ready to our hands in 
plain current Eiiglisli; when someone 
docs a thing absurd enough to en¬ 
large our idea of what humanity is 
capable of in perverse or obstinate 
or capricious folly, we express our 
gratitude for this enlightenment by 
saying that he or bis action is 
‘ priceless The sentiment may be 
cynical, & the idiom may be, after 
all, a translation of impaifable ; the 
OED does not illustrate or give the 
sense, so that it is hard to tell 
whether it is native or not ; but at 
any rate everyone has heard it, & 


understands it without assistance 
from the French. It may l>e worth 
while to give the synonyms u.scd in 
French dictionaries to convey the 
particular sense of impapable tliat is 
here referred to ; Littrii has ei/ra- 
ordinaire, tr^s-phiisanl, t'cs-bizarrc, 
& Larousse ridicule on coTuii^uc, 
A new'spa])cr example is ;— The re¬ 
sults were discouraging in each case, 
but the Tar ijf-reformers are im pay¬ 
able, tf: have still a thous<i7)d argu¬ 
ments to proi'e that if the 'Tariff dose, 
had only been stronger, disaster teould 
have been turned into victory on either 
or each of these occasions. 

Impeachment. For oicn the soft i., 
see Irrelevant allusion. 

impedance. For the formation, 
see Hybrid derivatives. In the 
interests of both Electricity Eng¬ 
lish, the word should be strictly 
confined to the former. 

Impede makes impcdable ; see 
Mute e. 

Impel makes -lied, -liable, -Uing ; 
see -J,L-, -L-. 

Impenitence, -cy. There is no 
perceptible differenee of meaning ; 
-ce is recommended ; bcc -uj;, -cv. 

Imperil, not em- ; see im-. I’ast 
&c. -lied, -llifjg ; sec -Li,-, -L-. 

impersonate makes -nable, -tor ; 

sec -ABLE 1, -OR. 

impetigo. Pronounce ImpUIgo. 
PI. -gines, pronounce -jute/.. 

Impetus, J’l. -tiises, not -ii ; sec -us. 

Impinge makes -ging ; see Mute e. 

Implement, n. & w Sec Noun & 
verb Atui NT. 'I'he verb, meaning 
to carry out (a contract A'C.), is 
ehiclly Scotch, Newsj)ai>er uses like 
the following cannot be acquitted 
of the eliarge of pedantry : Hut it 
comes after long tf' disastrous delays 
Ti'hich have grruthf hneerrd the prestige 
of the Allies d- diminished their chauce 
of getting their peace terms imple¬ 
mented by any authority that can speak 
for Jtussia. /Increased taxation ndU be 
inevitable if Labour's promises to the 
electorate are to be implemcyitcd. 

A correspondimt has favoured me 
with the following quotation : (David 
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Irving : EUments of English Com’ 
position, nth Ed. 1841) To imple- 
me'nt, signifying to fulfil, is likewise 
derived from the barbarous jargon 
of the Scotish ( 51 c) bar. 


Implicate makes ’cable ; see -able 1, 
implicit. l.}{explicit ; i,){implie(l; 
I. faith &c. The human mind likes 
a good clear black <fe white contrast ; 
when two words so definitely pro¬ 
mise one of these contrasts as ex- 
plicit & implicit, & then dash our 
hopes by figuring in phrases where 
the contrast ceases to be visible— 
say in ‘explicit support’ & ‘im¬ 
plicit obedience \ with absolute or 
complete or full as a substitute that 
might replace cither or both—, we 
ask with some indignation whether 
after all black is white, & perhaps 
decide that implicit is a shifty ivord 
witli which we will have no further 
dealings. It is in fact noteworthy 
in more than one respect. 

hirst, it means for the most part 
the same as implied, &, as it is 
certainly not so instafitly intelligible 
as that to the avt'rage man, it might 
have been expected to be so good 
as to die. That it has neverttieloss 
survived by the side of implied is 
perhaps due to two causes : one is 
tliat explicit & implicit make a 
neater antitliesis than even ex- 
pressed & implied (all the conditions 
xvhether explicit or implicit ; but oH 
the implied conditions ; implied is 
much eommoner than implicit when 
the antitliesis is not given in full) ; 
i'e the other is that the adverb’ 
whet lier of implicit or of implied, is 
more often wanted than the adjec¬ 
tive, that impliedhj is felt to he 
(sec 5) a had form ; im- 

phcilbj, iwcferred to impliedly, hcliis 
to^ keep implicit alive. 

Sceomlly, tliere is the historical 
accident by whieli implicit, with 
faith, obedience, confidence, & such 
words, has come to moan absolute 
or full, whereas its original sense was 
undeveloped or potential or in the 
germ. The starting-point of this 
usage is tlie ecclesiastical fihrasc 
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implicit faith, i.e, a person’s accept¬ 
ance of any article of belief, not oa 
its own merits, but as a part of, as 
‘ wrapped up in ’, bis general accept¬ 
ance of the Church’s authority ; the 
steps from this sense to unquestion¬ 
ing, & thence to complete or abso¬ 
lute or exact, are easy ; but not 
everyone who says that implicit 
obedience is the fii-st duty of the 
soldier realizes that the obedience 
he is describing is not properly an 
exact one, but one that is based on 
acceptance of the soldier’s status. 
See Populahized technicalities. 

Impliedly is a bad form : see -EDLY 

(5). 

imply. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE, -Y, -ye, 6. 

Impolitic makes the unusual ad¬ 
verbial form -icly, not ’ically. 
import. See Noun & verb accent. 
Importune, v. The stress is vari¬ 
able, & the OED allow's it on either 
the second or the third. Of the 
numerous verse quotations, there 
are twelve clear for impor'tune, & 
four for importii'nc ; Shakspere, 
Siicnser, Chapman, Gray, & Byron, 
all favour the former. 

Impose makes ~sable ; sec Mute e. 
Impost. For synonymy see tax. 
lmpost(h}ume. The h, which is not 
pronounced, & often not written, is 
better away, though the word is too 
well established to have its other 
corruptions removed & its sound 
altered. It should be, & was, 
apostem, from Greek apostema ab¬ 
scess ; the h comes in by confusion 
with posthumous, in which it is due 
to a theory, though a false one, of 
the etymology. 

impractical, un-. The second is 
better ; sec in- & ux-, & prac- 
ticaiile. The constant confusion 
between jiracticable. & practical is 
a special reason for making use of 
I in- (fc un- to add to the difference 
MI tfie negatives: Its inability to 
address itself to the questions of the 
hour produces the impres.non that the 
Labour movement is alt impracticable 
agitation (read M«;;rac(iVa/). 
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Imprecate makes -cable ; see - able l. 
Imprecate makes -naUUfle (excep¬ 
tionally^ see -atable), since im¬ 
pregnable would be inconvenient. 
Impresario. Pronounce -zar'Io^ not 
•su'ld ; pi. -os, see -o(e)s 4 . 
Imprescriptible is one of the words 
that are often used without a clear 
conception of their meaning. That 
right or property or grant is i. which 
is * not subject to prescription 
What then is prescription ? If we 
exclude doctors’ prescriptions, most 
people take it to mean * uninter¬ 
rupted use or possession from time 
immemorial, or for a period fixed 
by law as giving a title or right ; 
hence, title or right acquired by 
virtue of such use or possession ; 
sometimes called positive prescrip¬ 
tion ’—OED. But clearly ‘ not 

subject to prescription ’ in this sense 
does not give us the meaning wc 
want, but something very like the 
opposite of it. The reading of the 
riddle requires a piece of legal 
knowledge that most of us have 
not, viz, that there is another kind 
of prescription ‘ now commonly 
called negative prescription de¬ 
fined as ‘ Limitation or restriction 
of the time within which an action 
or claim can be raised ’—OED. 
An imprescriptible right, then, is 
a right not subject to negative pre¬ 
scription, i.e., a right that is not 
invalidated by any lapse of time. 

Impress, n. For synonymy see sign. 
Impressible, Impressionable. It is 
singular that the second form, 
adapted from the French, should 
have displaced the first, which 
might have done the work quite 
well, although the French verb 
impressionTier has failed to produce 
a current English verb/o imnresfimn. 
Whatever the reason, imprefisionable 
is undoubtedly the established form, 
& impressible rare. 

Imprint. See Noun <1; verb ac¬ 
cent. 

Impromptu, n, PI. -us. 

Impropriate makes -priable ; see 
•able 1. 


Improve makes improvable ; see 
Mute e. 

Improvisator. Pronounce Imprd - 
vizator, Italian form 
pron. -ahtor'l, fern, -wisatrice pron. 
•ahtre'cha, pi. -on’ pron. -or'e, -id 
pron. -e'che. 

Improvise, not -ice, see -ise ; t. 
makes -isable, see Mute e. 
impuissant. For pronunciation see 

PUISSANT. 

in. 1 he combinations inasmuch as, 
in order that or to, in so far, in that, 
& in toto, are taken separately in 
their alphabetical places. 

Inacceptable. Vn- is better ; see 

IN- & UN-. ’ 

inadequate. Since olhenvise the 
number of troops available might be 
inadequate to those nhich might be 
brought into the field against her. 
Though it is true that adequate & 
inadequate originally meant made A 
not made equal, &’therefore mifrht 
be & were followed by to with any 
suitable noun or infinitive, modern 
usage has restricted the words to 
the notion (un)equul to require¬ 
ments, so efiettually that it may 
now be regarded as unidiomatic 
to exyircss the particular demand ; 
vague additions like to the need, to 
the occiision, to the task, are still 
possible, though felt to be pleo¬ 
nastic ; but specifications like that 
in the above extract, or like Jlis 
revenues ivere found inadequate to his 
expences ((jibbon) or Is language 
adequate to describe it? (W. Collins) 
are abandonments of the differentia¬ 
tion that has taken place between 
adequate & equal, inadequate & un¬ 
equal. Jlis resources icere inade¬ 
quate, or inadequate to the occasion^ 
liut not inadequate to those of his 
opponent, nor to take or taking the 
town. 

inadvertence, -cy. The first is re¬ 
commended ; sec -( e, -cy. 
inadvisable. Inalterable. Vn- is 
better ; sec in- & u.n-, 

-IN & -INE. The distinction in 
Chemistry between the two ter¬ 
minations is outside the scope of 
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this dictionary. But in certain 
words, e.g. gelalirie^ glycerine, mar¬ 
garine, the -ine of popular use 
violates that distinction. Neverthe¬ 
less, the correct spellings gelatin &c. 
should be left to technical writers or 
kept for scientific moments, & the 
‘j'ne forms used without hesitation 
when we are not thinking in terms 
of Chemistry—unless, indeed, the 
word pedantry has no terrors for us. 

IN- & UN-. There is often a teas¬ 
ing uncertainty — or incertitude— 
whether the negative form of a M'ord 
should I)C tnadc with in- (including 
il-, im-, ir-}, or with «n-. The 
general principle that un- is English 
A: belongs to iMigllsh words, & in¬ 
is Latin A belongs to Latin words, 
does not take us far. The second 
jiart of it, indeed, forhicis inivhnle- 
i'oiwe (siiu'o ‘vholc'ioine has certainly 
no Latin about it) A thousands of 
himilar offences ; but then tio-one 
is tempted to go astray in this 
direction. And tlie first part, which 
is asked to solve real prolitems — 
whether, f<>r instance, iinmnitary or 
insanitary is right — seldom gives 
a clear answer ; it forlads titidulMt- 
able, uiu’ffahlc, nneidtable, A otlier 
Kiieli words of whicli the positive 
form does not exist as an Englisli 
word ; liut alxuit sanitary A tlie 
rest it says you may consider them 
English words A use un-, or Latin 
Words A use in-. Eortiinately the 
number of words aliout which 
doubts exist is not large ; for the 
great majority usage has by this 
time decided one way or the'other. 
Fasliion has varieil : ‘ The practice 
in the Kith A 171 fi c.’ says the OEI) 
‘ was to prefer the form with in-, e.g. 
inuidabte, innrgaablv, i?i(n'ailable, but 
the inoiiern tendency is to restrict 
in- to words olnnously answering to 
Latin lyp(‘s, A to j) re ter tin- in other 
cases, as in f/nncfii/ing, uncertain, 
ttnda'oitl A few extracts follow 
exhibitiiig the more eominon or 
itipmrtant of ttie doubtful words, 
caeb in what is here corisitlered the 
less desirable form ; the number 


printed after some of these is that 
of the times that I happen to have 
seen the form in newspapers while 
attending to the point :—The amount 
must be determined not 61 / impractical 
discussions over restitution ( 7 ).///c 
has selected five of Gissing's novels 
for generous, but by no means tridis- 
criminating, praise (4}./ire agree 
icith Mr Balfour in thinking it 
inad visa file to set up any form oj 
Second Chamber ii'hich . . . ( 2 )./i"our 
modern diplomatist uorks this sup¬ 
posed ineontrollable popular feeling 
for all it is ivorlh {2}./Whose faded 
stare silenced his son-in-laxo by Us 
inexiirossivc fixity./Complainls that 
the present Finance Bills are inac- 
eeptablc./U’e can only regret that his 
ideas arc indigcstetL/A'ceri/ place at 
U'hich war-ships, completed or ineorii- 
plctcd, are lying./Her letters, still 
cxiant (tUhough inedited. 

Before a fuller list of doubtful 
pairs, with recommendations, is 
attempted, some suggestive con¬ 
trasts iiiay serve to show the con¬ 
flicting tendencies that arc at 
work :—unjust but injustice, unable 
but inability, unquiet but inquietude, 
uncivil but inrii'i7i/t/, show the in¬ 
fluence of markedly Latin as opjiosed 
to nondescript endings in producing 
in-. Vndigested but indigestible, 
unanimated but inauimale, undis¬ 
tinguished but indisfinguishahie, «n- 
ieltcrcd but illiterate, unlimited but 
illinititdde, unredeemed but irrctlectn- 
ahle, unriToncilcd but irreconcilable, 
illustrate the aversion of -ed to iVi-; 
unceasing Imt incessant, undiscrimui- 
altug but indiscriminate, do the same 
for -lug. Unapproachable but iViac* 
cessible, undcslrnyablc but indestruc¬ 
tible, undissolvable but indissoluble, 
unbelnTahlc but inconceivable, im- 
jinn'able but improbable, bring out 
''■ell tlie tendency for i 7 i- to be 
restricted to the forms that are 
closest to Latin even in tlic very 
opctmiindcd -bte group (on wliidi 
inore will be found under -able 3 ); 
A uncertainty but incertitude does 
tlie same for nouns. Lastly, uriflc- 
countable but insurmountable, A 
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unmelodious but inha^monio^^s^ are 
examples of apparent caprice fixed 
by usage. 

A list is now given of the words 
about which doubt is most likely, 
with a statement of tlic prefix recom¬ 
mended for each ; the recommenda¬ 
tions are sometimes supported by 
special reasons, but sometimes mere¬ 
ly based on a general impression that 
one form is more likely than the 
other to prevail;— 


acceptable 

un- 

advisable 

un- 

alterable 

un- 

appeasable 

un- 

apt 

un- 

artificial - 

1 

in- 

communicative 

un- 

completed 

un- 

consolable 

in- 

controllable 

un-* 

decipberable 

un- 

digested 

un- 

discriminating 

un- 

distinguishable 

in- 

edited 

un- 

eflaceable 

in- 

escapable 

un- 

essential 

un- 

expressive 

UJl- 

frequent 

in- 

navigable 

Ull- 

practical 

un- 

recognizable 

un- 

responsive 

UIl- 

retentiro 

ir- 

substantial 

Uti* 

supportable 

in- 

bU,='cej)tiblo 

in- 


In- form labelled rare 
in OKD 
As acceptable 

Delatini^cd by -eas- 
Inept is the Latin 
in stMise natural 
in sense unskilful 

The only indisputable 

iti - -ed word is m- 

eiperienced 
Established 
Much dclatinized 

As completed 
Wordsin -in jahborin- 
Lstablished 
See completed ; French 
inedii has kept the 
in- form in being 
F.stahlished 
Much delatinised 

Danger of confusion 
with inexpressible 
Most -ent words so 

As acceptable ; k con¬ 
fusion w. impractic¬ 
able 

Danger of confiMion 
with irresponsible 
Most words in re- so 

Established 
Most -ibU words so 


Inappeasable. Vn- is better ; see 

IN- A: UN-. 

Inapt(ltude), Unapt is better (but 
inaptitude) ; see in- <t un-. 
Inartificial, un-. See in- & un-. 
Inasmuch as baa two meanings : 
one the original, now rarely met 
with, i.e. to the same ej:tenl a.v or to 


whatever degree or so far as {God is 
07tly God inasmuch as he is the Alornl 
Governor of the xvorld) ; & the other 
worn down, with the notion of a 
correspondenee between two scilcs 
gone, & nothing left but a four- 
syllable substitute for since (/ am 
unable to reply that 1 am much the 
belter for seeing you, innSTnuch as 
I see nothing of you) ; this is the 
ordinary modern use, & its only 
rccoininendation as compared witii 
since is its pomposity. On the other 
hand the old sense lias been sup¬ 
planted by so far as & in so Jar as, 
& is now' unfamiliar enough to be 
misleading when a litcr;iry-inindc-d 
person reverts to it. .df any rate, 
Mr Chamberlain's ]>ro}H)sals, inas¬ 
much as they seere intended to secure 
continued loyalty ct* union amongst 
the Australian people, xccre considered 
altogether unneeessarif. Do we gat l>er 
that tlic ])roposals were in fact 
rejected, & tlie reason for this was 
that their intention w'as so-Ar-so ? 
or that, whether rejected or aocejited 
on other groumis, that intention 
was not held to justify them ? in 
other words, does inasmuch as mean 
since, or so far as ? we eaiiiiot tell, 

! without extraneous inlormatitni. A 
word that in one sense is pompous, 
& in another obscure or ambiguous, 
A: in both has satisfactory substi¬ 
tutes, is better left alone. 

Inaugurate makes -ator ; see -on. 

incage, en-. The second is better ; 
see UM- A: i.M-. 

Incapacitate, Incarcerate, make 

" -itablCy -ruble, -ator ; see -Aiii.K 1, -on. 

j Incarnate. Pronounce the verb 
rnkarnat. A: the adjective hikar'nit. 
For adj. in -able, see -ataijli:. 

incarnation. This unfortunately is 
not the prisoner's first lapse from 
honesty, for lehcn the Chief Con.stable 
of Peterborough said * he uas the 
very quintessence of ninuing tt the 
ineurnatioii of a book-tbief he was 
not speah'ing without knoxoledge, 
Kithcr the C’.t'. has been misrejxirled 
or he was playfully suggesting tiiut 
a book-thief is not a Inimnn being, 
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but a fiend or possibly a Platonic 
Idea ; for so eminent a person must 
be au'arc that incarnation of what 
is incarnate already is as idle as 
painting the lily, & much more 
dilTicuIt. Some of us, however, do 
need to be reminded that while 
a person may be an incarnation of 
folly, or Folly clothed in flesh, it is 
meaningless to call him the incarna¬ 
tion of a fool, because all fools arc 
flesh to start witli & cannot be 
fitted with a new suit of it. See 
PoPULACIZIiU TECriNICALlTIES. 

Incase. En~ better; see em- & im-, 

incense makes -sahle ; sec Mute e. 

incensedly, A bad form ; see -edly. 
inceptive, Inchoative. See Tech- 

MCAL TEKMS. 

Incident adj.) {incidental. Two 
tondenries may be discerned ; one 
is for the shorter form ivith its less 
familiar termination to be ilisplaocd 
by the longer ; thus wc should more 
usually, thougli not more correctly, 
now write ina^lcntnl in such contexts 
as (sliorteried from OKI) examples): 
All the pnivcTS incAdent ta anif got'crn- 
ment ^ I hose tn the station 

have their itteident cares troubtes ; 
The expedition cb the ineidoit nggrrs- 
sire steps taken ,* The incident mis¬ 
takes XL'hich he has run itito ; A bank 
note, more than sujjicient to defray 
any incident changes. The other 
^,eut ting across tin* first, is 
a dilTerentiation of meaning, based 
on no real <Iiffercnce between the 
two forms, but not the less useful on 
that aeeount ; while incidental is 
applied to side occurrenees with 
stress on their independenee of the 
main action, incident iin[)lies that, 
though not essential to it, they not 
merely ha[)[>en to arise in tonnexion 
with it hut may be expected to do 
BO. A eonserjuenec of this distinction 
IS that incident is mostly used in 
close coin hi nation witli whatever 
word may represent tlie main action 
or subjia't, A' especially with to as the 
link ; Voi/Z/i d* tVs incident pertUTba~ 
tions, or The enthusiasms incident to 
youth. It would be well if the 


swallowing up of incident by inci- 
dental could be checked, & a con¬ 
tinued existence secured to it at 
least in the special uses indicated. 
Half the money has £one in incidental 
expenses, Our failure brought us an 
incidental advantage ; but Office <fe 
the incident icorries, & The dangers 
incident to pigsticking, 

incidentally is now very common 
as a writer's apology for an irrele¬ 
vance. Naturally, those who find it 
most useful are not the best writers. 

incinerate makes -rable, -ator; see 
-aule 1, -on, 

incise, not -ize ; see -ise. 
incise, incite, make -sable, -table ; 
see Mute e. 

Incline. ^ See Noun & verb accent. 
For ‘seriously incline’, see Hack¬ 
neyed phrases. 

inclose. En- better; see em- & im-. 
Include makes -dable ; see Mute e. 
Include) (comprise. As used in the 
newspapers, these may be called 
a pair of Working & sty'lish words, 
The one used in ordinary life is 
include; the inferior kind of journa¬ 
list therefore likes to impress his 
readers with comprise. The frequent 
confusion between comprise & corn- 
pose (comprised mainly of recruits), is 
an indication that include, which 
writer A: compositor alike know all 
about, would be in general a safer 
Word. Civen the two, however, 
it would be possible to turn our 
superfluity to much better purpose 
than as a chance for the stylish 
journalist. When two words have 
roughly the same meaning, examina¬ 
tion will generally reveal a distinc¬ 
tion ; A’ the distinction in meaning 
Ijclwcen the present two seems to 
be that comprise is appropriate when 
the content of the whole, & include 
when the admission or presence of 
an item, is in (luestion : good writers 
say comprise when looking at the 
matter from the point of view of the 
whole, fnc/m/c from that of the part. 
^^ith ii)c/ude, there is no presump¬ 
tion (though it is often the fact) that 
all or even most of the components 









INCOGNITO 


are mentioned ; with comprise^ the 
whole of them are understood to be 
in the list. The Guards, for instance, 
include the Coldstreams or the Life 
Guards, but comprise the Life 
Guards, Horse Guards, Dragoon 
Guards, & toot Guards. Comprise 
is in fact, or would be if this partly 
recognized distinction were deve¬ 
loped & maintained, whereas include 
is not, equivalent to be composed of. 
The following extracts show com¬ 
prise in contexts where include 
would be the right word:— The 
German forces . . , exceed twenty-three 
corps; this number does not com¬ 
prise the corps operating in the 
Masurian Lakes./The Commission 
points out that the ample crop of 
information it has gathered only com¬ 
prises irrefragably established facts. 

Incognito. The inflexions are of no 
great importance, being now little 
used, but should be done right if at 
all. Of the personal noun incognito^ 
incognita^ ittcogniti, are the mas¬ 
culine, feminine, A: plural, = man, 
woman, people, of concealed iden¬ 
tity. The abstract noun, = anonym¬ 
ity Ac., Is incognito only, with 
possible plural incognitos {never 
dropping their incognitos, or usually 
incognito). The adverb or predica- 
tive adjective (travelling i.) is usually 
-to irrespective of gender & number ; 
if declined, it is like the personal 
noun. 

Incognizable Ac. For pronuncia¬ 
tion see COGNIZANCE, 

Incommunicative, LV is better: 
see JN- A UN-. ' 

_ INCOMPATIBLEIS. Under this head¬ 
ing are collected some phrases each 
consisting of ill-assorted elements. 
They differ greatly both in degree of 
badness A in kind ; neither point is 
here discussed, A each phrase is set 
down in as few words as will enable 
the usage to be identified. Discus¬ 
sion of any particular misuse will be 
found on reference to one or other 
of the terms composing the [ihrase. 
The object of this list is first to give 
the reader, when referred here, a 
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conspectus of mistakes similar to the 
one he was investigating, A Kccoiidly 
to give the mistakes themselves aii 
extra advertisement. The reader 
confronted with these tilings baldly 
set down, stripped of the surround¬ 
ings that would in niunv of them 
distract attention from the actual 
fault, will naturally doubt whether 
they really appear in print ; but the 
doubt will be set at rest by a feiv 
minutes devotetl to looking up the 
words italieized ;—almost quite ; 
without scarcely ; scarcely , . . than ; 
finally scotched ; decimate by ; 
rather unjyuc ; somcuhat amazing ; 
quite all right ; more preferable ; 
prefer to die than yield ; ago since ; 
lie aims to secure it"; neither of them 
were there ; ought to be oi'diVed of ; 
between death or disgrace ; methods 
honest or oihenase ; both cDm(il(‘x as 
well as simple caiisatton ; luit tliat 
however is doubtful ; on a consena- 
twe estimate; it depends whether 
we get rain ; disagree from ; did not 
have time ; I doubt that it ever 
happened ; six feet bctu'cen caeh 
post ; a conlJ>a^ati^'ely few ; hardly- 
earned wages ; with a taVte of deeid- 
ing ; a line worth while ])ursuing ; 
people sep»ied to have been bolder 
in those days ; will write you soon ; 
shouldn't wonder if it wasn't true ; 
lest it will (oine true ; do like he 
does ; the major portion ; mutual 
friend ; neither good or bad ; ob¬ 
livious to ; onto ; makes one forget 
his manners ; iti order that the 
peace will be a lasting one ; was 
promoted to admiral ; tlic reason is 
because (iod willed it ; I regard it 
monstrous ; the lion. Smith ; ’ Rev, 
Smith ; I would like ; those sort of ; 
butter must be substituted by mar¬ 
garine ; were issued with two gas¬ 
masks each ; superior than ; those 
persons interested ; tinker with the 
constitution ; no reason for undue 
alarm ; very changed, 

incompetence, -cy. The form re- 
commendeil is -ce, ef. competence ; 
in legal use, however, -cy seems to 
be preferred. 
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Incompleted, JJn- is tlie right 
form ; nee in- & UN-. 

Incondite. Proiiounce Ink<^'n(Iit. 
Tlie word is of tiic k-arMe<l kind, & 
should he iivoi<led cNccpt m wliut is 
addressed to a defitiitcly literary 
audienee. It may not be out of 
place to mention that condifus com¬ 
posed, not condihi.? seasoned, is the 
1/atin source, & that arile.s.s, rude, 
rough, unpolished, come near the 
sense. 

Incongruous Vocabulary. Aus- 

trid'IIuiigdTy ivns no longer in a 
post (ion, an' she u'ould, to shahe off 
the (icrman yoke. He in a position to 
is a plirasc of the most |>edestriari 
modernity ; shake off the yoke, 
thougli a meta[)hnr, is one so well 
worn tliat no incongruity is felt 
between it A* tlic jiedcstrianism ; 
but u'liat is on’ a7ic leo/dd doing licre ? 
wliy not tile obvious n'rn if she had 
the desire ‘I or. if an' .she would is 
loo dear to be let go, wity not 
^inslna now could not, an' she 
U'otdd i '1 he goldfish an' cannot 
live in this sentcru'c-bowl unless wc 
fuit some water in with it, it gasps 
[lathetienlly at us from the mere dry 
air of he in a position. ()n!v a child 
would expect a goldfish to keep his 
beauty out of Jiis rigid, element ; 
& only the writer who is either verv 
incx[>erieneod or singularly proiif 
against experience \vj|l let the 
lieauties of a word or ph rase tempt 
him into <lispiaying it where it is 
eonspteiiously oiit of place. Minor 
lajises from eongnuty are common 
enough, it a tendency to them mars 
the efiec’t of what a man writes 
more lataity than occasional faults 
ot a more palpable kind, such as 
grammatical bluiulers ; but they ilo 
not lend themselves to exhiliition in 
tlie short form here net'e.ssary ; a 
few (d the grosser <t more recurrent 
incongruities, eonnected with jiarti- 
eular words, must sulliee by way of 
illustration ; the words out of their 
element are printi'd in roman type, 
& under most of them, in their 
dictionary places, will be found 


further examples :— M. dt Bille has 
spent eighteen years in London as 
Denmark’s iMinister (see ’s incon- 
(ii<i'OL's)./CVjr(s/wa,s’ books are put i>i 
hand long ere the season comes round./ 
It is really very difficult to imagine 
that the reply of the ballot can be 
aught but an answer in the affirmu' 
tivc./IIai'ing in mind the approaching 
(General JClcction, it appears to me 
that the. result of same is likely to be 
as much a farce as the last./There arc, 
It may be noteil, fewer marquises than 
any other section of the jieerage save 
dukes./The Covenanted Civil Sendee 
with its old traditions tt lbs heTcditary 
hotted of interlopers, lie they iiier- 
chants, fournalists, doctors, A'c. {he 
they is nothing if not stiff, dc. 
nothing if not slack). 

tneonsiderateness, -eratlon. For 

the distinction, see coNsiDiiRATE- 
m:ss, 

inconsolable, un-. In- is better; 

see IN- UN-. 

incontinently, = straightway, is ar¬ 
chaic <fe now literary only. Its 
connexion with inron/i/icrd = libidi¬ 
nous, wliieh is apt to suggest wrong 
guesses, is not a close one; the 
OMI) ex pi a ins that it is from Latin 
III eontinenti tempore (in unbroken 
time), so that the in- of incontinently 
is the preposition meaning in, 
whereas tliat of lUCOMfiiicn/ is the 
prefix meaning not. 

Incontrollablc. Vn- is better j see 

IN- it I N-. 

incorporate makes -rable, -tor ; see 

-AIM.K 1, -OK. 

increase. See Noun & verb ac¬ 
cent. 

incredible. See PosiTrvE words, 
incrust, en*. Encrust, enerustment, 
but iiiern.s'kj/ioii ; sec km- & im-, 
incubato makes -tor, sec -or ; for 
adj, in -able, see -atabi.e, 
incubus, ri. -hi, or -buses. 
Inculcate makes -tor (see -or) ; for 
adj. in -able, see -ataiu.e. A curious 
mistake often occurs, shown in 
the three quotations following:— A 
passer-by sai'cd him, formed a close 
friendship iiilh him, d- inculcated 
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him with his own horrible ideas about 
murdering women, / An admirable 
training-place wherein to inculcate 
the young mind with the tvhys tfc 
wherefores of et^erything which con¬ 
cerns personal safety,/The Germans 
are chiefly busy in inculcating Ameri¬ 
cans with the idea that British 
Marinismus is more dangerous than 
German Militarisnius. Whether the 
explanation is that inculcate is one 
of the words liable to the maltreat¬ 
ment called Object-suufflino fi. 
one with a doctrine being substituted 
for i, a doctrine upon one), or 
whether the compositor has each 
time found inoculate & printed 
inculcate, is impossible to determine ; 
if the latter, writers should take 
warning that inoculate is a word to 
keep an eye on (or inoculate in a new 
sense) in proofs. See Misprints. 

Inculpate. See -atabre. 

Incur makes -rred, -rri'ng ; see -r-, 
-RR'. For incurring see Pronun¬ 
ciation s.f. 

Indecipherable. Un^ is better ; see 

IN- & UN-. 

Indecorous. Accent the third syl¬ 
lable (Indikbr'us). 

Indefeasible) (indefectible. The 
distinction between the two, not 
always very carefully observed, may 
perhaps best be kept in mind by 
associating them respectively with 
defeat & deficit. That is indefeasible 
wFiich is not liable to defeat, i.e. 
to being impaired or annulled by 
attack from outside ; the word is 
therefore applied to rights, titles, 
possessions, & the like. That is 
indefectible which is not liable to 
deficit, i.e, to failing for want of 
internal power ; the word is there¬ 
fore aijplied to qualities such as 
holine.ss, grace, vigour, resolution, 
affection, or abuiidanec ; the sense 
faultless, suggesting the noun defect 
rather than deficit, & not quoted 
for in the OED from before the 
19th o., seems to be a modern change 
of meaning, & one not to be coun¬ 
tenanced. Neither word lends itself 
to the sort of everyday use seen in ; 


And yet Mr. Barnstaple had the most 
subtle <Sc indefeasible doubt whether 
indeed Serpentine teas speaking. 

Indent. See noun & verb accent. 
Independence, -cy. The -cy form 
retains only some special senses— 
Congregationalism, an iiulcpenclciit 
State, & an independent income—; 
& in these, though still [ireferrcd to 
-ce, is now' usually disjilaced by 
Congrcgalionalistn, sovereign or inde¬ 
pendent State, & competency, 

indescribable. So .spelt; see Mute v.. 

index. For pi. see -i;x, -ix. 4. A: 
Latin plurals. For svnonymv see 

iK V W 

SION. 

Indian, For the 2. weed sec Sobri¬ 
quets. 

indicate makes -cable, -tor ; sec 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

Indication. For synonymy see sign. 

Indicative. The grammatieal term 
is pronounced indl'kntiv ; in other 
uses rndlkativ is not uncommon. 

indict, -able, -ment. Pronounce 
-it-. Indict means accuse, indite 
compose or write. 

indifference, -cy. Though the -cy 
form tends to <lisappear in all scns<‘s, 
its slower disa)>])earanee in one sug¬ 
gests a distinction that miglit use¬ 
fully be maintained. 'I'hat sense is 
the one corresponding to the objec¬ 
tive sense of indifferent ; a person 
is indifferent (subjecti^'cly) wlio 
feels no preference for either of a 
pair of things over the other; things 
are indifferent (oltjf'cti\'ely) lor 
licit lier of which a preference is felt ; 
the relation of the person to the 
things is indilTerenee ; the relation 
of tlie things to the person is still 
often, & might well be always, called 
indiffereney. The following (juota- 
tions from'the OEU show the word 
so u.sed, & readers will perhaps 
agree that it is better in these 
contexts than indifference I’on 
have arrixed at an eiiuivoleuee tfc 
indiffereney of all nciions./Cere¬ 
monies , . . how indifferent soever 
they arc in themselves, when they are 
once commanded, the indiffereney 
ceases./J still believe in the indijjer- 
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ency of ctisloms, so long as they do 
not make void the Divine xvord. Sec 
-CE, -CY, & Differentiation. 

Indigested, Vn- is the right form ; 
see IN- & UN-. 

Indirect object. See Technical 

TERMS. 

Indirect question is the gram¬ 
marian’s name for a modification of 
what was originally a question, such 
that it does not stand by itself as 
a sentence, but is treated as a noun, 
serving for instance as subject or 
object to a verb outside of it. Thus : 
direct question, Who are you ? ; 
indirect question, 1 asked who he teas, 
or Tell me ivho you are, or Who you 
are is quite irrelevant. Two points 
arise, one of grammar, & one of 
style. 

1. It must be remembered that 
an indirect question is in grammar 
equival(Mit to one noun in the 
singular ; the rniniber of its internal 
subject has no inllucncc on the 
number of the external verb ; to 
disregard this fact, as wben rest is 
written instead of rests in the follow- 
ing extract because terms happens to 
be plural, is an elementary blunder — 
II hat terms linlgaria may be u///- 
mately given rest with the Peace 
Conference, 

2, I lie point of style is of much 
greater interest. How far is it 
legitimate to substitute in an in¬ 
direct question the order of words 
that jiroperly belongs to direct 
questions ? The lamentable craze 
for Inversion among writers who 
are fain to make up for dullness of 
matter by \’erbal contortions is no 
doubt responsible for the prevailing 
disregard of the normal order in 
indirect (picstions ; for invTrsioii, 
i-c. the placing of the subject later 
than its verb, is a marie of the 
direct, blit not of the indirect ques¬ 
tion. lake these five types ;— 

A. JIow old arc yon ? 

1(11 Hie bow old you arc 
or It'll me liow old arc you ? 

I . He wotitltTcd how old slie was 
or He wondered bow old W'as she? 


D. He doesn’t know how old I am 

or He doesn’t know how old am I? 

E. How old 1 am is my affair 

or How old am I is my affair. 

A is the direct question ; in B, C, 
D, & E, the first form contains the 
normal, & the second the abnormal 
form of the indirect question. It 
will be seen that the abnormal form 
is progressively disagreeable as we 
recede from interrogative governing 
verbs, until in E it might fairly be 
thought impossilde. To contortion¬ 
ists, however, all things are possible ; 
readers possessed of the gram¬ 
matical sense, or of literary taste, 
will find the following examples of 
the abnormal order repugnant in 
the same degree as the types to 
which thc^ letters B, E, &c., assign 
them ; it is only the encroachments 
of inversion in general that palliate 
this special abuse in indirect ques¬ 
tions. 1 have been asked by the 
Editor to explain what arc the duties 
of the Arrny towards the civil power, 
hoxv is it constituted, to ichom does it 
owe allegiance, by whom is it paid, 
if' ivhai is the source of its authority 
(B. The reason why the first & last 
clauses here are less distasteful than 
the others is explained latcr)./Jf 
slum's inferentially how powerless is 
tliat body to carry out any scheme 
of Its wen (I). Normal order—how 
|)owcricss that body is),/Experience 
has taught in xvhat a restricted region 
can the State ns trader or owner act 
to the general advantage (D. Normal 
order — the State can act to the 
general advantage as trader).///oa) 
bolil is this attack may be judged from 
the fact that , . , (E, Normal order— 
How bold this attack is)./Why 
should we be so penalized must ever 
remain a mystery (E. Normal order 
— Why wc should). 

The turtlier remarks promised on 
the first example arc these : three 
of the five indirect-question clauses 
in that arc clear eases of abnormal 
order—/iojo is if instead of hmv it is, 
to ivhom does it owe instead of to 
whom tt otves, & by xvkom is it paid 
instead of by whom it is paid —; 
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but about the other two, which 
whether designedly or not act as 
advance-guard & rearguard covering 
those between d: almost preventing 
us from discovering their character, 
it is not so easy to say whether they 
are abnormal or not. That is a 
characteristic of the special type of 
question consisting of subject, noun 
complement, & the verb be ; in the 
answer to such questions, subject & 
complement are transpusable. Ques¬ 
tion, What are the duties 1 ; answer, 
indifferently, These are the duties^ or 
The duties are these ; to the first 
form corresponds in the indirect 
question Explain what are the duties^ 
& to the second, Explain what the 
duties are ; & it can therefore hardly 
be said that one is more normal than 
the other. But to questions made 
of other elements than subject-}-&e 
-1-noun complement, e.g. /Imo is it 
constituted ?, the two answers (It is 
constituted thus, & Thus is it con¬ 
stituted) are far from indifferent; 
one is plainly normal & the other 
abnormal. This minor point has 
been discussed only because sen¬ 
tences like Explain what are the 
duties might be hastily supposed to 
justify all other uses of direct- 
(lucstion order in indirect-question 
constructions. 

Indiscreet, Indiscrete, should be 
distinguished in accent—Indiskre't, 
Indl'skret ; cf. discrete. 

indlscrlminatlng. Un- is the right 
form ; sec in- & xjs~. 

Indistinguishable, un-. The first is 
recommended ; see in- & un-. 

Indite. See indict ; i- makes 
inditable, see Mute e. 

Individual, n. The remarks to be 
made concern the noun only, not the 
adjective. ‘ Individual, which al¬ 
most made the fortune of many 
a Victorian novelist, is one of the 
modern editor*8 shibboleths for de¬ 
tecting the unfit ’ ; so it has been 
said, but editors seem to relax their 
vigilance occasionally, & the word 
slips through on its sa<l ol<I errand 
of soliciting a smile in v'ain ; here 


arc a couple of passages in which 
the choice of it can have been 
dictated by nothing but Worn-out 
HUMOUR :—It is a most spirited 
episode, ivilh a suprrjialural ending 
according to 7'om Causey ; this xvily 
individual is the hero of some highly 
diverting stories,/Taking a leaf out of 
the book of the individual who some 
years ago ptil forth his recollections 
under the title ‘ lietniniscences of a 
Young Man 

The test for the right use of the 
word as opposed to the ‘ colloquial 
vulgarism ’ (OED) is the question 
whether the writer means or not to 
contrast the person he calls an 
individual with society, the family, 
or some body of persons ; if he docs, 
he may say ijuiividual with a clear 
conseicnee ; if not, he must expect 
us to like his evocation of this gtiost 
of 10th-century jocularity as little 
as we enjoy the fragrance of a blown- 
out candle that just now gave us 
light, or of the smoking-room visited 
early next morning. A pair of 
examples will make the difference 
clear ; in the first, the individual is 
directly contrasted with, though a 
member of, the House of Coniinons, 
& is therefore rightly so called ; in 
the second it is true that there is 
a body of persons in question, but 
the individual is so far from being 
contrasted with this body that he 
is it ; the right w'av to have written 
the sentence is added in brackets, 
& the cHieieney witli which his docs 
all the work of of this Inngsuffering 
individual {10th-century perfume 
excepted) reveals the writer’s style 
as one not to he imitatetl : — The 
House of Conitnons settled doxvn very 
fptielly to business yesterday after¬ 
noon ; all trace of the preceding 
sitting's violent protestation appeared 
to have been ohliterated from the 
political mind ; the only individual 
who attempted to nvive the spirit of 

animosity icus .1/r - ./We are little 

inclined to consider the urgency of the 
case made out for the patient agricul¬ 
turalist ; it XL'ould seem at first sight 
as if the needs of this long-suffering 
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individual tvcre such as could be 
supplied by . . . (us if Jiis needs 
could). 

Indorsation, but endorse(mcnt); see 

EM- <fe IM-, 

Induce makes ‘Cible ; see -able 2. 

Induct tiiukes -/or ; see -on. 
Induction) (deduction. The first is 
the drawing, from observed or 
ttnown cases, of the conviction that 
something established of them is 
true either of all similar eases, or of 
any particular similar ease, that may 
afterwards be met with. The cliild 
wlio, having observed tiiat all the 
persons known to him have two 
legs, eonlidcntly expects two legs 
on the newborn brother be has not 
yet seen, has made an induction. 
I)e<luetion is tlic drawing from a 
general principle, however derived, 
of the conviction that a particular 
fact is true liccause if it ivere not 
t lie general j)rinciplc, which itas Ijeeti 
accepted as undeniable, wmil<l not 
he true. The child who, being told 
that if you take a seed it sow it you 
may exiK'ct thirty fold or so of what 
you took it from to spring up, sows 
a caraway seed it awaits the tliirty 
copies of the seedcake from which 
he saved it is a<‘ting on a deduction. 
Whether the conclusion rcucluMl by 
induction or deduction is true <Ic- 
pends on many Cfinditions, which it 
is the province of Logic to expound ; 
but the broad difference between the 
two is tliat induction starts from 
known instances it arrives at a 
gciieralizatiiin, or at live power of 
a|)plying to new instatua's wliat it 
has gathered from the old, while 
deduelion starts from the general 
prinei()U‘, wlKdtier estalilislied by 
inducti{)n or assumed. A* arrives at 
some ji'ss general prinei[)le, or some 
individual laet, that may be regard¬ 
ed as being wrapped up in it A 
therehire as having the same claim 

to belief as tlie general priiieiitle 
itself. 

Indue. A';i- Iietter; see em- A IM*. 
Indulge. 1. /. makes iudulfifable •, 
'ice Mute e. 2. Jiut here tt there 


flashes out a phrase or a sentence that 
strikes the note of emotion dc pride in 
the achievements of our armies which 
the most reticent of men may indulge. 
Ttiat passes the limit of what even 
tliis very elastieverb can be stretched 
to. You mav i. your emotion, or i. 
m emotion, or i. yourself in emotion; 
further, you may i. in, or i. yourself 
in, a note of emotion ; but you 
cannot i. a note, whether of emotion 
or of any tiling else, but only strike 
or utter or blow it ; A no-one who 
knows any grammar would deny 
tliat which represents note, not 
emotion tC* pride. The olijcct of t. 
as a transitive verb must be either 
a person or at least something that 
can be credited with a capacity for 
being pleased or gratified ; a pas¬ 
sion, a fancy, an emotion, may be 
gratified, but not a note. The ‘mis - 
take is less a misunderstanding ot 
the meaning of i. than an example 
of Haziness, note of emotion being 
confused with emotion, A the con¬ 
fusion escaping notice under cover 
of which. 

Industrialize makes -izablc, -ization ; 
see Mute e. 

-ine. For glycerin{c} Ac. see -in A 

-INK. 

inebriate makes -riable ; see -able 1, 
inedited, un-. The second is re- 
eomiiiemied ; sec in- A ux-. 
inelTaceable, un-, Tlie first is re- 
conirneiulcd ; see in- A ux-. 
ineffective, -lectual, -flcaclous, 
-fleient. For distinctions sec effec- 

TIVl'.. 

inescapable, Inessential. Un- is 
belter ; see ix- A un-. 
Inevitable(ness), -bly. To those of 
us who read revie^vs of books A 
|>ieture-sIiovvs A acting A music it 
lias been apjiarcnt for some lime 
tliat these words have liceii added 
to what may be called tlie apparatus 
crUicHs, making up, with distinction, 
charm, meticulous, intrigue v.t., 
banal, sympathetic, A a i'ew other 
LiTKiiAiiY citiTK's* wouDS, tlic re¬ 
viewing outfit. .‘V seareii tlirough 
all tlic Fnglisli A Frem'h diction- 
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aries within reach shows them all 
ignorant of the specialized modern 
use ; the OED in particular, dated 
1901 for the letter I, has no inkling 
of it. An example or two may 
therefore be welcome :— And even 
when a song is introduced, such as 
ArieVs Where the bee sucks there 
suck i, its effect is so great because 
it seems dramatically inevitable./The 
mere matters of arrangement, of line 
thereiuy show how great was his power, 
how true his perception ; he has the 
inemtableness of the Japanese./In¬ 
evitably he led up to the unanszveraLle 
case for giving to all women the vote, 
one. felt he spoke, as he declared he 
did, with all sincerity, with all his 
heart, of what he believed in./Both 
themes are welt, that is to say inevit¬ 
ably, worked out./Miss - may not 

always sing inevitably d: spontaneous¬ 
ly, simply for the love of beauty. 

Better examples than these might 
be desired for the purpose of ex¬ 
tracting the words' sense ; they are 
the ones that haj)pen to be at hand, 
recorded possibly for the very reason 
that they were open to objection. 
NVhat the literary critic does mean 
by inevitable is perhaps this : sur¬ 
veying a work of art, we feel some¬ 
times that the whole & all the parts 
are sufliciently consistent & har¬ 
monious to produce on us the effect 
of trutli; we then call it, for short, 
convincing ; thus & thus, we mean, 
it surely may have been or may be ; 
nothing in it inclines us to doubt : 
to be convincing is a step short of 
!)cing inevitable ; when the whole 
<Sc the parts arc so far in a concatena¬ 
tion accordingly that instead of 
7'hus cD thus it may have been we find 
ourselves forced to 7'hus cC* thus it 
must have, been or was or is, when 
the change of a jot or tittle w'ould be 
plain desecration, when w'e know 
that we are looking at the Platonic 
idea itself & no mere copy, then the 
tale or the picture or the music 
attains to inevitabicncss. This is an 
outsider’s guess at the meaning; 
whether the guess is a good one or 
not, the meaning seems to be one 


deserving expression in a single 
word—but only on the condition 
that that word shall be slrietlv 
confined to the works or |)arts of 
works that are worthy of it. Now 
it is, in fact, so olten met with that 
one is compelled infer the exist¬ 
ence of a great ileal more inevit¬ 
ability in twentioth-centiiry art of 
all kinds than one at all suspected ; 
so many tilings seem inevitalilo to 
the reviewer in which tlie reader 
could contemjilatc extensive altera¬ 
tions without a pang. 'I'he (luestion 
is whether convincing or true to 
nature, phrases for vihose inter¬ 
pretation we should not search the 
dictionaries in vain, \v«>uld not he 
nearer the critic's private iiieanitig 
than inei'itable, A- indeed ^vhether he 
does not choose iinvitable just be¬ 
cause the reader would understand 
the other words too easily A: miss 
being impressed by his command of 
mysterious terms. 

inexactitude. For terminological i. 
•^lie, see Poi.ysym.adic iu'moi r 

Inexpressibles. See Poi.YSYi.LAnic 
nUMOl'R. 

inexpressive, un-. The second is 
recommendc<l ; see in- un-. 

Infantile) {-Ine. The OkT) does not 
lay down any distinction, gi\ing as 
its sole definition of -inf ' = infantile 
But its quotations for the two words 
do on tlic w'liote bear out one that 
might well (see Difi'erkntiation) 
be encouraged, something like that 
between cnii.msn Ar childlike, though 
less established : -He means of or in 
infancy. A: -ine infant like or as of an 
infant. If this is accepted, each of 
the follow'ing (plot at ions from the 
Ok'I) w'ouhl be the worse if -He & 
-ine were to ('hange places : — 7'he 
interest which his story first impressed 
upon her infantile imagination./7'he 
countenance is so innocent cfc infan¬ 
tine, you wouhl think this head 
belonged to a child of txvche. It may 
be said roughly that -He records a 
fact, & -ine an im])ression. 

Infatuate makes -uabie ; sec -able 1. 

Infer makes -rred&c. ; see -R-, -rb-. 
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Inferable, -rlble, -rrable, -rrlble. 

The first (with stress on in-, not -cr-) 
is recommended, on the pattern of 
preJerabU, Tcferable, transferable ; 
-rrible, the chief rival of -rable, is 
described by the OED as a ‘ mon¬ 
grel ’ between infcrible & inferrable, 
neither of wliich has found favour. 
Sec also C 0 NFE;R(R)AnLE. 


Inferno. PI. -os ; sec -o(i;)s 3. 
Inferrable. Sep inker able. 
inflnite{ly). There arc naughty 
people who will say i. when they 
only mean fireat or much or far. 
Their ofb'nec is here dealt w’ith by 
a triple lieneli ; the first member 
is a correspondent of a well-known 
journal ; the socoiul is its editor, 
a meek man, it sliould seem ; the 
third is he who sliould have shared 
the writing of this book with me, 
among whose papers I find the cut¬ 
ting with his corninent ap|>eiided : — 
1. Sir,—.May I a|)peal to vour love 
of accurate English aga'inst the 


common use in writing, as in speak 
ing, of the word ‘inlinitely’ a: 
equivalent to ‘ ennsiderahlv ’ oi 
‘ indelinitely ’ ? — you write that ‘ oi 
is infinitely less hulky than coal ii 
proportion to the energy dtri\'e( 
from it’. You write that Min 
habitual loafer does infinite mis 
chief’. In the first ease vou intern 
‘ considerably ’ & in the second cast 
you can only moan that ttic miscliiel 
is indelinitc. sometimes great, some¬ 
times no worse than this letter from 
your obedient servant, AN II.AIU- 
TITAL loafer of NFX'ESSITV, 

2. We stand corrected. Our use 
a.as a vulgarism. And yet we must 
not run into a taboo of this nolilc 
word. Swinburne uses it fmelv 
accurately, & therefore without 
N ufgarity, in tlie line * In the infinite 
spirit is room for the pulse of an 
'nhnitc pain’. There the use is 
exact, because it <Ioes not inH>Iy 
niere magnitude,- i:*]. 

3, Hof, htjinite is no more a vul- 
gansin than anv other deliberate 
<-.vaggeration. .And iiulefitutchj is a 
totally wrong substitute; I have 


known at least one person habitually, 
use it, with ludicrous effect. 

It leas naughty of that Editor, 
though, to say infinite & then take 
his punishment lying down. 

INFINITIVE. 1, Forunidiomaticin- 
fiiiilives after nouns that refer the 
gerund, as in the extract, see 
Gerund, The babil of maprnakers 
to jilaec lands not seas iti the fore¬ 
front has obscured the oneness of the 
Pacific. 2. See Sim-1t i.n'kinitive. 

Inflnitude does not appear to be 
now entitled to any liigher rank than 
that of a Needless vakiant of 
infinity. It might W'ell have been, 
but can hardly now he, differentiated 
with the sense fjuality of bein^ iny?;i- 
ite. Milton & Sterne, liow'c\'er, will 
keep it in being for poets to IIv to 
& stylists to play 'vith wdicn infinity 
palls on them. An escape from -ity 
is sometimes welcome: It is just 
this infinitude of possibilities that 
necessitates unity db continuity of 
command. 

Infirmity, ‘The last i. of noble 
minds ’ is a JIisquot.\tion. 
infiame. lnf!am(e)able, formed 
from the English verb, & used in 
lCtli-17th centuries, has been dis¬ 
placed I>y inflammable adapted from 
breiieh or Latin. Inflammable & 
inflammatory must not be confused 
(sec Pairs & f>NAUi;s) as in Sir 
hdxvard ('arson declares before an 
inflammatory audience that in the 
ci'ent of the Parliament of these realms 
d(nnf> certain thinf^s that are distasteful 
to lam he icill call out his Volunteers, 

Inflate inakes -atablc ; see -able 1. 
Inflection, -xion. The second is 
better ; see -xion. Sec also Tech¬ 
nical TEIUIS. 

inflict is, owing espeeially to con¬ 
fusion with afliiei, peculiarly liable to 
the misuse explained in the article 
OIUKI'I'-SIIUFFUNO. The right con¬ 
st riu'tions arc : be inflicted ])lagucs 
on them, he alllicted iliem with 
plagues, plagues were inflicted on 
. * ^ were ufllicted with 

plagues. Examples of the blun- 
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der :— At least the worst evils of the 
wage system would never have inflicted 
fAts or any other present-day com¬ 
munity./The misconception & dis¬ 
cussion in respect of the portraits of 
Shakespeare with which the world is 
in such generous measure inflicted 
are largely due to , , ./Lively young 
girls are inflicted with stout leather 
hand-bags. 

Inlold. En- better ; see em- & im-, 

Inloimedly. A bad form; see -edlv« 

Inlrlnge. 1. I. makes infringeable, 
but infringing ; see Mute e. 2. i.) 
(i. upon. Many of those who have 
occasion for the word must ask 
themselves before using it what its 
right construction is : do you i. 
(or i. upon) a rule ? do you i. (or 
i. upon) a domain ? is the verb, that 
is, transitive, or intransitive, or 
sometimes one & sometimes the 
other ? Latin scholars, aware that 
both frango & infringo are transitive 
only, will probably start with a pre¬ 
judice against upon ; but Latin is 
not English, as some of them know. 
A study of the OEIJ examples leaves 
no doubt about which construction 
has predominated from the IGth to 
the 19th century ; there are 25 
quotations for the transitive verb 
to four for on or upon ; but 20th- 
century newspaper columns give a 
very different impression, viz that 
infringe can no longer stand at all 
without upon :— The Lords would 
have the choice of either a General 
Election or a Iteferendum for any 
mil that even inadvertently infringed 
on their powers./Js it wise to i, upon 
their rights tf; susceptUnlities ?./You 
are infringing on our prerogative & 
trespassing on some of the ground 
that we intend taking up later./It is 
suddenly desired io i. upon & restrict 
my Sovereign rights./Terms which 
have unfortunately been infringed on 
by the ISolsheviks. 

The view here taken of what has 
been happening is that (1) an imper¬ 
fect knowledge of Latin has sug¬ 
gested that infringo means break in 
— intrude, whereas it docs mean 


break in = damage or violate or 
weaken ; (2) it has tlicreforc been 
ideiitifled in sense with trespass & 
encroach & assimilated to them in 
construetion, this being further 
helped by confusion with impinge 
upon ; (yj pretentious w riters like 
to escape from & trespass, 

familiar words, to i., which will 
better impress readers with their 
mastery of the unfamiliar. And the 
adviee tendered is (1) to eonceive i, 
as a synonym rather of violate & 
transgress than of encroach & tres¬ 
pass ; (2) to abstain altogetlier from 
1 . upon as an erroneous ph rase ; (iJ) 
to use i. boldly with right, rule, 
privilege, patent, sm'ereignhj, botni- 
dary, restriction, constitution, or the 
like, as object ; & (4) when the 

temptation to insert on or upon 
becomes overpowering, as it ehicfly 
does before words like domain A: 
territory, to be cdiitentcd witli 
trespass or encroach rather than say 
i, upon. 

Infuriate makes -rtablc ; sec -adi.e 1. 

Infuse. 1. Jnfusable) {infusible. 
Fusible being tlie word for that can 
be fused, & infusible being therefore 
(see -ABLE 3 a) the word for that 
cannot be fused, it is convenient as 
well as allowable (see -ahi-e 2 s.f.) 
to make from the verb iiifuse not 
infusible but infusablc. Jnfusable, 
then, = that can be infused ; infusi¬ 
ble = that cannot be fusetl. 

2. Jjifuse) {imbue. Infuse is one of 
the verbs liable to the On.)i:CT- 
snuFKLiNu mistake. You can i. 
courage into a person, or imbue or 
inspire him with courage, but not 
infuse him with courage. Examples 
proving the need of the caution :— 
'The work he did at one school has 
been repeated at others, until young 
Australia has been infused with the 
spirit of games./One man, hencever, 
it has not affected ; say, rather, if has 
infused him willi its own rage against 
itself./lie infused his pupils w'ilh 
a lively faith in the riches that were 
within, 

«ING. 1. 1 tcould also suggest that. 
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while admitting the moderniiy, the 
proofs offered by him as to the recent 
date are twt very convincing./We 

regret to announce that Mr - died 

at - today, following an operation 

for appendicitis. For liberties of 
this kiiifl taken with the particijjlc, 

see l. N’An ACIIKI). 

2. For tlic difference between par¬ 
ti tuples in -ing & the gerund, see 

(iF.IU’Nl). 

3. On the Press Association's Old¬ 
ham re j) resent at ive informing a 
leading lAbcral of . . he replied . . . 
For sneli mixtures of participle & 
gerund, sec Frsi’.i) PAKTiciei.i;, 

4. In all probability he suffers some- 
ichat. I the the prmrrbial dog, from his 
having received a bad natne. For tlic 
nceil or no need of his & other 
possess!ves in sueli contexts, see 
(iinuNj) 1, 

5. Dying at their posts rather than 
surrcnder(ing), I lint .tmerica is doing 
wore than furnislung ns Tvilh bnins./ 

11 c arc bound to suspect that Iltdy is 
doing something more than raise 
a diplomatic question./The u'caring 
do'ivn phase by phase has been an in¬ 
tegral part of (he plan, <(* it has enabled 
the attach to be I, 'epl np :is welt as insur- i 
ing against hitches./.Ks wc'll as closing 
the. railway, it shonld niahe the 
Danube imiiractictdde for traffic. 

lender graniiiiatieal eonseieiiees 
are apt to \ex themselves, sometimes 
with reason A: sonudinu's without, 
over the coinj)arative eorreetness of 
the -ing form of a verb Sc some 
other part. es|)eeially the inhnitixe 
without to. in certain constructions ; 
specimens arc [jrinted ahovc. It is i 
welt, on the one hatid, not to fly in 
th(' face of grammar, but es<‘hevv 
what is manifestly indefensilile ; A-, 
on tin* other hand, not to give uj) j 
what (MU' fet'Is is idiomatic in favour 
<d aty alternative that is tinyre 
ofiA'iotisI y delensi hie. ^Vc can surely 
all eondemry tfie last two exaiyyples I 
vvillunit a regret. uWf as is not 
a l)re|»o.sition, but a conjunctioiy ; 
it tlyy'refore eaiyiy{yt govern the 
gerunds insuring Sc closing, as be¬ 
sides wyytdd ha\ e done ; if as ivcll 


as is to be kept, insuring must 
become insured to match enabled^ & 
closing close to match make ; that 
the latter change is not possible 
with the sentence in its present 
order is irrelevant ; so much the 
worse (unless besides is written) for 
the present order. The gram¬ 
matical eonsf'icncc was there asleep ; 
in the America A: Italy examples 
we sec it awake oiux* for certain, 
for furnishing represents second 
thoughts ; raise may refyresent first 
thoughts, if eonseieiyee slept, or 
third thoughts if eoiyseiencc let 
raising have its say A then went 
deliberately back to the idiomatic 
raise. Everyone's first idea in these 
sentences wryuld be raise, funii.sh ; 
‘ But why infinitive ? ’ says ( on- 
scicncc ‘ we must write out the 
sentence at length, clearing away 
doubts of the exact setyse of do, the 
part of speech of more, Ac,; A wc 
get — .-Inieriert is executing (doing) 
an achievement that is tvider (more) 
than furnish us is wide ; obviously 
furnish is impossible ; go to ! write 
(lown/urniA'/ji/ig, which works out 
So far second tlnyughts. Third 
thoughts sue<'eed in constructing 
a defenee for raise or furnish, thus: 
I XL'ill raise the question ; I icill do- 
morc-than-raise-the-question ; in this 
the hyphened group is one verb, A 
the part of it tliat takes inflexions 
(as ('ourt Martial has [)!. Courts 
Marliat) is do: 1 am-doing-more- 

fhaii-raise-the-qnestion. The sum* 
tniiyg-up is : raising is easily tlefen- 
silile but unidiyjrnatie ; raise is less 
e.asily ilefeiisible, but idiomatic ; A 
raise has it. 

.Some eoiyfirmation of the defence 
set up for raise may be extracted 
from the first s[yeeirncn propounded 
aho\'e : dying rather than surrender- 
{ing). Tliere are misguided persons 
who Would ac'lually write surrender¬ 
ing there ; but tliey are few, the 
rest of us fceliiyg that we must either 
find a justification for surrender or 
else aritc it without justification; 
this feeling is strengthened if we 
happen to remember that we should 
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have no such repugnance to rather 
than surrendering after a participle 
if the relation to be expressed were 
a quite different one; compare 
acquiring rather than surrendering 
with dying rather than surrendering ; 
one must have its -ing, & the other 
must not. Well, the justification is 
the same as w'ith raise : / xvill die 
rather than surrender ; it is true that 
the form of surrender there is decided 
by wiU, like that of die, so that, 
when ici7/ die is clianged to dying, 
surrender is left depending on air ; 
but mcanw'hile die-rather-than-sur- 
render has become a single verb of 
which die is the conjugable part: 
they died rather than surrender ; 
dying rather than surrender. 

ingeminate. The often used phrase 
ingeminate peace means to say 
Peace, peace ! again & again (Latin 
geminus double); the following 
sentence looks as if i. were in danger 
of confusion with germinate or 
generate or some such word :— We 
have great hopes that the result [of a 
discussion on a Royal Commission’s 
report] it'ill be to i. peace tfc to avoid 
the threatened recurrence oj hostilities. 

ingenue. See Fuicncii words. 

ingraft. better ; see em- & im-. 

ingraln(ed), not c/i-; see em- & im-. 

ingratiate has one sense & one 
construction only in modern Eng¬ 
lish ; it is always rellexive & means 
only to make (onoselj) agreeable ; 
even in older English, the use shown 
below is, to juilgc from the OEI), 
unexampled : lie set himself encr- 
getically to the art of ruling his island 
d; ingratiafing his new subjects./ 
Ex^en if it dues i. the men, it will only 
be by alienating the women, 

inhale makes duble ; see Mute e. 

Inherit makes -for, with fern. 
inheritress or (in technical use) drix 
(for pi. see -xiux). 

initiate. 1. I. makes initiabte, 
-a/or; see -adle 1, -or. 2. 1. is 
liable to the Oiiject-siiufpling 
mistake ; you i. persons or minds 
in knowledge, not knowictige into 
persons or minds as in : The Hussian 


Review, a quarterly which is doing 
so mxteh to i. into the minds of the 
Rritish public what is requisite for 
them to knoio about the Russian 
Empire. Jnstil is perhaps the word 
meant. 

initiative. 1. After take the i., tlie 
construction is in doing, not of 
doing as in :— The Diet should leai'e 
to the Tsar the i. of taking such 
measures as may be necessary./M. 
Delcassd took the. i. of turning the 
conversation to Moroccan affairs, 

2. The sense of i. has been nar¬ 
rowed down by modern usage. 
Taking * the lirst step ’ as the 
simple-word equivalent, we might 
understand that of the first step as 
opposed to later ones, or of the lead 
as taken by one person & not 
another or others ; the latter is the 
only current sense, & it appears in 
all the special uses ; (a) the military, 
where the i. is the power of forcing 
tlie enemy to conform to tjnur tirsl 
step, so deciding the lines of a cam¬ 
paign or operation ; (b) the polltieiil, 
where the i., technically so called, 
is the right of some minimum num¬ 
ber of citi/.ens to demand a direct 
popular vote on any constitutional 
question ; (c) the tw’o plirascs in 

which i. is chielly used, ‘lake the i.’, 
i.e. act before someone else does so, 
& ‘of (or on) one’s own i.’, j.e, 
without a lead from someone else. 

Inject makes injector', see -or, 
injure makes injtiruble ; see Mute e. 
inlay. Sec Noun & veru accent. 
inmesh. En- better; sec EM- & im-. 
Inmost. .See -most. 
innate & instinct (adj.) Iiav'c com¬ 
plementary uses, e.g. Courage is 
innate in the race, & A race iustitui 
with courage. To cxeliangc the 
words (37/c leisurely solidity, the 
leisurely beauty of the place, so 
innate, xvith the genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon) is the same sort of mistake 
as Object-siiueeling. 

Innavigable, un-. The second is 
recommended _ see in- & un-. 
inner. Eor the inner man, see 
Hackneyed piirases. 
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Innermost. See -most. 

Innings. The pi, inningses is col¬ 
loquial only, (originally 

plural) being used for cither number 
—on innitigiif or several innings. 

Innocence, -cy. The latter is an 
archaism, chic fly kept alive by 
Ps. xxvi. C, 

Innocent of, in the sense without 
innocent of glass) is a speci¬ 
men of WouN-ouT HUMOUR. ■ She 
might profitably avoid such distor¬ 
tions as " windows i. of glass ” & 
trays " guiltless of any cloth ” ’— 
says 'J’imcs review. 

innovate makes -for ; see -or. 
Innuendo. For j)!., -os is recom¬ 
mended. The t)FD gives prece¬ 
dence to ‘ocs, & a count of the 
plurals in its (piotiUiotis shows 
-oes 4, -ns ‘J, -o's 1! ; l)ut sec -o{k)s G 
on the principle. 

Inobservance, but unnbscri'anf, arc 
perha[)s best ; s(‘e in- & un-. 
Inoculate makes -loble, -lator ; sec 
•ABLK 1, -OK. For danger of iniS' 
prints, see iNctuawri:. 
in order that is regularlv followed 
by tnaif it might ; i. o, 't. nothing 
mm/, or might, be forgntlen. In 
archaic writing, the subjunctive 
without a modal verb may'be used 
instead ; t, o. /. nothing be forgoilen. 
In some contexts, but not in most, 
shall <fc should may pass instead of 
may &. might; i. o. t. nothing should 
be forgoUen ; but certainly the 
second, & jierhaps the first also, of 
the shall examples Iiclow is un- 
idioiuatic. Ihc other r’xamples, 
containing furi A: could, :cill & xvould\ 
arc undoubtedly wrong :^The effort 
must be organized <{■ continuous 
0 . t. Palestine shall attract more tf- 
more of the race./To influence her in 
her ne:v adolesrenre i. o. t. tee sludl 
once more ngain the respect d- ad- 
m I ra (i on :cr enj oyed under the old 
Itus.sia. I /lo.sc who hai'c supjmrted 
Mr ( hainberlaiiTs jirogramme in its 
cull rt I If (ire now jirejmred to waive 
0 jmrtion of it i. (>. t. by so doing theif 
can assist the comjilrie union of the 
Unionist Party, ^'iirmers object to 


portions of their farms being taken 
I. o. t. small holdings can be created./ 
It wilt conclude before lunch-time 
i.o, t. delegates can attend a mass 
meeting in London./If the 2/- per 
yuarter duty had been kept on wheat 
1 . o. t. the farmers could have pur¬ 
chased the offals at a reasonable price 
, . ./To supplement the icork of the 
doctors on the panel i. o. t. every 
inAiired person in London will be 
able to obtain the very best medical 
attention./Insisted on the need of 
a special method of representation 
i. o. t. the aviator would be able to 
grasp the correct rneasure of the 
o6stacfes to free progression. 

These solecisms arc all due to 
Analogy, in order that being fol¬ 
lowed by what could properly have 
followed so that. 

In petto. Sec Foreign dancer. 
inquire. See Formal words. 
Inquire, -ry, en-. In- is better; 

sec EM- & EM-. 

insanitary. The established form ; 

but sec UNSANIT,\RY. 

inscribe makes -boble ; see Mute e. 
insinuate makes -uable, -ator ; see 

•AIU.E 1, -oil. 

in so far. He must have a long 
sj)oori that sups with tlic devil ; & 
the safest way of dealing with in so 
far is to keep clear of it. The 
dangers range from mere feebleness 
or Wordiness, tlirougli pleonasm or 
confusion of forms, & inaccuracy 
of meaning, to false grammar. The 
examples are in that order, & tho 
offciu'o charged against each is 
staled in a word or two, & left 
undiscussed for the reader to decide 
upon ; if he is sufliciciitly intcr- 
t'sted to wisli for fuller treatment, 
lie should turn to ear 4, 5, where 
difb'rcnt uses i>fso/arareconsidercd; 
the prefixing of in is for the most 
part not dictated by reasons either 
of grammar or of sense, so that much 
of what is there said ajiplies to in so 
far also ;— 

lie did 7wt, with such views, do muck 
to advance his object, save in so far 
that his gracious ways everywhere 
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toon esteem ds affection (Wordy. i 
Read though for save i. s./. that},/ 
The question ... is not in any way 
essentially British, save i. s. f. as 
the position of Great Britain in 
Egypt makes her primarily respon¬ 
sible (Wordy, Read except that for 
save i, s. f. as)./ Some of the defects 
are inevitable, at least i. s. f, as that 
no one can suggest an improvement 
(Pleonastic. Omit in & as),/The 
large majority would reply in the 
affirmative, i. s. f, as to admit that 
there is a God (Confusion between 
so far as to & i, s. f. as they would)./ 
No such department ujider present 
conditions is really requisite, i, s. f. as 
the action of the Commander-in-chief 
is thicarted in cases where he should i 
be the best judge (Wrong sense. Read 
since for i.s.f.as)./ The officials 
hewe done their utmost to enforce 
neutrality, have i, s. f. succeeded as 
the Baltic fleet keeps outside the three- 
mile limit (Wrong sense. Read have 
so far succeeded that)./These resources 
have pulled him through i. s. f. as 
they have rnade his name popular, 
but an artist & a realist have been 
lost pVrong sense. Read so far that 
for i. s.f. as)./It has the character of 
a classic i. s. f. as the period it 
covers (Ungrammatical. In so far as 
is not a preposition, & cannot govern 
period), 

insouciance, -ant. See French 
WORDS ; the adjective, however, is 
usually, & the noun often, anglicized 
in pronunciation to Insoo's-, 

inspan makes -nned &c. ; see -n-, 

-NN-, ’ ' 

inspect makes -tor, -tress; for the ' 
latter see Feminine designations. 
Inspire makes -rable ; sec .Mute n. 
instance. The abuse of this word 
in lazy periphrasis has gone far, 
though not so far as that of case. 
Here are two examples :—'The taxa¬ 
tion of the unimproved values in any 
area, omitting altogether a tax on 
improvements, necessarily lightens the 
burden in the instance of improved 
properties./'The stimulation to im¬ 
prove land, owing to the appreciable 


rating of the same, is more clearly 
established whenever the outgo is very 
direct & visible, such as in the 
instance of highly priced city lands. 
In the first, in the instance of should 
be simply on ; in the second such 
as in the instance of siiould be as on. 
There is some danger tliat, as 
writers become aware of the sus¬ 
picions to which they lay themselves 
ojMjn by perpetually using ease, they 
mav take refuge with instance, not 
realizing that most instanees in 
wliich case would have damned them 
are also cases in which instance will 
damn them. The crossing out of 
one & putting in of the other will 
not avail ; they must rend their 
heart & not their garments, & learn 
to write directly instead of in 
periphrasis. Instance has been 
called rose’s understudy; in the 
articles case, & Elegant varia¬ 
tion, will be found many examiilcs 
of the substitution. 

Instance, v',, makes -ccable ; see 
Mute k. 

instant, proximo, & ultimo, ap¬ 
pended to numbers from 1st to Jllst 
& meaning of this, next, last, month, 
are usually written & even said in 
the abbreviated forms insl., prox., 
& ult. Why it should be laid down, 
as it is in some printing inanimls, 
that the abbreviations sliuuhl nut he 
printed, but the full forms, is a 
mystery. 

Instigate makes -gable, -tor ; see 
-abi.e 1, -OR. 

Instil(l). The OICD gives prece¬ 
dence to -i7. In any case, -lied, -lling ; 
see -EL-, -E-. Tiie word is liable to 
the OiiJECT-siiu FEEING confusion. 
I'he Tsar's words xvill undoubtedly 
instil the Christians of Macedonia 
with hope, ^'ou can inspire men 
with hope, or hope in men ; but you 
can only instil it into them, not 
them with it. See Analogy. 

Instinct) (Intuition. See intuition. 
institute inakes -tutable, -tutor, 
institute) (Institution. The two 
nouns have run awkwardly into & 
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out of one another. The neat 
arrangenicnt would have been for 
*ution to mean instituting, & -«te 
a thing instituted ; but -ulion has 
seized, as abstract words will, on so 
many concrete senses that neatness 
is past praying for. Institution is 
in fact the natural English w'ord 
capable of general use, & -ute a 
special title restricted to, & pre¬ 
ferred for, certain institutions. An 
•ute is deliberately founded ; an 
-ution may be so, or may have 
established it self or grown. A man 
leaves his fortune to institutions, 
but perhaps founds a parish or a 
mechanies’ -ute, i.e. an -ution de¬ 
signed to give instruction or amuse¬ 
ment to a special class of poofile. 
Whether a particular -ution founded 
for a dermite purpose shall have 
•ute or -ution in its title is a matter 
of chance or fashion—7ViC Itotful 
-ute of Painters in Water Cohurs, 
but The -ution of Civil Pn<>ineers ; 
The Itoi/al -n/ion, biit The Imperial 
•ute. A child is to be got into some 
-ution, & is plac't‘d in the Xational 
-ute for the Illiinl or the Masonic 
•ution for Hoys. 

Cricket, nve-o'elock tea, the House 
of Lords, Eton, the ^\'orkhouse, 
a hospital, the National (killory, 
marriage, capital punisfinient, the 
Law Courts, arc all -litions & not 
•utes. 

Instruct makes -lor, -tress ; see 
Ei:minink m:si(;N'ATioNs. 
Insubstantial. L’n- is better ; sec 

IN'- <fc I'N-. 

Insufficient. Hut Austria also ex- 
eliuies (illo^elher n food-produet Ulcc 
meal, of wliieli she produees insulli- 
eieiit. This noun use ( — not enough 
or too little) is w<irse than the <'orre- 
Bponding use of suffk’iknt, 

insulate makes -lable, -tor; sec 

1, -(HI, 

insupportable, un-. The first is 
reeoinnuMided ; see in'- & un-. 
Insure. See knsuiu:. I, makes 
-ruble : see .Mu'Tk k. 
insusceptible, not un-. See in- & 

UN-, -Alli.K a. 


intaglio. Pronounce -alyo. PI. 
•os, see -o(eJs 4. Intaglio is opposed 
to relief as a name for the kind of 
carving in which the design, instead 
of projecting from the surface, is 
sunk below it {carved in 1.) ; & to 
cameo as the name for gems of the 
same kind but carved in i. instead 
of in relief. 

integrate makes -grablc, -tor ; see 
•ABLE 1, -on. 

inteUigent) (Intellectual. While an 
intelligent person is merely one who 
is not stupid or slow-witted, an 
intellectual person is one in whom 
the part played by the mind as 
distinguished from the emotions & 
perceptions is greater than in the 
average man. An intellectual person 
wlio was not intelligent would be, 
though not impossible, a rarity; 
but an intelligent person who is not 
intellectual we most of us flatter 
ourselves that we can find in the 
looking-glass. Intelligent is usually 
a patronizing epithet, w'hile intel¬ 
lectual is a respectful one, but seldom 
untinged by suspicion or dislike. 

intelligentsia, -tzla. Both forms 
are current. 

intended, n. It is curious that 
bet rot lied people should find it so 
dilfieult to hit upon a comfortable 
word to describe each other by. 
‘ My intended * rny engaged 
‘ my ft anemic) \ ‘ my 'sweetheart 
‘ my love(r) ’—none of tliesc is rmich 
to their taste, too emotional, or too 
bVciu’li, or too vulgar, or too evasive. 
Tlie last two objections are in fact 
one ; evasion of plain words is 
vulgarity, & ‘ my intended ’ gives 
the impression that the poor things 
arc shy of specifying the bond 
between tlicm, an ill-bred shyness; 
so too with ‘ my engaged *, & in 
fuinee{e) they resort to French in¬ 
stead of to vague English for their 
embarrassing though futile disguise. 
Is it too late to suggest that ‘my 
bet rot lied which means just what 
it should, i.e, pledged to he married, 
is not vulgarized but only out of 
fashion, & would be a dignified word 
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for public use, should be given 
another chance ? 

Intensive. Just as definitive & 
alternative arc ignorantly confused 
with definite <fe allernatey & appar¬ 
ently liked the better for their mere 
length, so is becoming a 

fashionable word where the meaning 
wanted is simply intense. It must 
be admitted that there was a time 
before differentiation had taken 
place when Burton, c.g., could write 
A very intensive pleasure follows the 
2)assion ; it there means intense, 
but the OED labels the use obsolete, 
& its latest quotation for it is from 
over two centuries ago ; the modern 
relapse had not come under its 
notice in 1901, wlien it issued letter 
I. Intensive perished as a mere 
variant of intense^ but remained 
with a philosophic or scientific 
rneaning, as an antithesis to exten¬ 
sive ; W'here extensive means wi th 
regard to extent, tVdenm'c means 
with regard to force or degree ; 'The 
record of an intensive as well as 
extensive development,/Its intensive^ 
like Us extensive, magnitude is smalt. 
This is the kind of word that we 
ordinary mortals do well to leave 
alone ; see PopuLAnizKO techni¬ 
calities. Unfortunately, a par¬ 
ticular technical application of the 
philosophic use emerged into general 
notice, & was misinterpreted—inten¬ 
sive method especially of cultiva¬ 
tion. To increase the supply of 
wfieat you may sow tw'o acres 
instead of one—increase the extent 
—, or you may use more fertilizers 
& care on your one acre—increase 
the intensity— ; the second plan is 
intensive cultivation, the essence of 
it being concentration on a limited 
area. Familiarized by the news¬ 
papers with intensive cultivation, 
which most of us took to be a fine 
name for very hard or intense work 
by the farrnei's, we all became eager 
to show off our new ^vo^d, & took 
to saying in/ensu'e where intense 
used to be good enough for us. The 
war gave this a great fillip by finding 


the correspondents another peg to 
hang ni/cnm’r on— bombanimertl. 
There is a kind of bombardment 
that may be accurately called inten¬ 
sive ; it is what in earlier wars we 
called concentrated lire, a phrase 
that has the advantage of being 
open to no misuiulerstanding ; the 
lire converges ui>on a imieh narrower 
front than that from which it is 
^scharged ; but as often as not the 
intensive bonibanlment of the news¬ 
papers was not concentrated, but 
was intense, as the context would 
BOinetiines prove ; a bombardment 
may be intense withotit l>eing inten¬ 
sive, or intensive without being 
intense, or it may be both. 

It may now interest the reailer to 
decide in each of the folloAving 
extracts whether intciisivc is the 
necessary \Yord, or the barely de¬ 
fensible but ill chosen word, iir the 
altogether wrong one :— A work 
tvhich in its historic uniii/, inte[isi\’e 
vision, ct practical points of seaman¬ 
ship, recalls the immense ness of 
Hakluyt./The period xconld be one of 
intensive preparation, in xchich the 
energies of all the populations woitld 
be diToted to the one end of ensuring 
that when Uw day of trial came they 
should hfn'c the frw hours' adva}itage 
that might decide the fate of the 
world,/ the dejKsrture of Mr 

JJoyd George d- President H'iVson 
a period of intensive woiU will begiti 
in Commissions teiV/i n view' to Itm'ing 
as much material as passible ready./ 
vl small party rigitily selecleti from 
WfJi who think furiously tV inten¬ 
sively may hax'e an effectiveness in 
projtaganda out of all proportion to 
its direet in fine nee,/'There are set'erai 
allusions to ’ dashing about in a car ’ 
«s an intensi\’c form of domestic 
bliss./The audience joined in the 
chorus (fc sang it over d* over again 
amid the most intensive excitement. 

Intensive, gram. See Technical 
TERMS. 

intent, a. The case has its moral 
for librariatis all wcer the country ; 
all hoods make not rrionks, nor are all 
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visitOTS to Hbraries on serious studies 
intent. When i. in its inverted con¬ 
struction (on mischief t,, instead of 

1. upon mischief) j$ mixed up with 
words 50 pedestrian & far from 
archaic as tnsilors to libraries, a tepid 
half-hearted jocularity results ; see 
Incongruous vocabulary, 

intention. 1. Ordinary use. 2. 
First, second, ii. 1. A defining 
ph nisc is so often appended to i. 
that the question between gerund 
& infinitive, treated generally under 
Gerund 3, is worth raising specially 
here. Choice between the two is 
freer for i, tlian for most such nouns, 
& it can hanlly lie said with con¬ 
fidence that either construction is 
ever impossible for it. It will per¬ 
haps be agreed, on the evidence of 
the illustrations lieiow, offered as 
idiomatic, that when j. is used in the 
singular & wit limit the, his, an, autf, 
or other sui’h word, to do is lictter, 
but otherwise of doinfj : — Intention 
to kill is the essential point./i'ou 
never open your mouth but with 
i. to give pain./He denied the i. of 
killing./He coneealeil his i, of escap¬ 
ing./Some i. of evading it there 
may have been./I have no i. of 
allowing it./1 lave you any i, of 
trying again ?/I have every i, of re¬ 
turning./He renouneejl all i. of re¬ 
taliating./Not witliout ii. of finding 
a loopliole. 

2. I'trsl, second, i. Tliesc phrases 
have special senses in iiicdieinc it in 
logic, apt to puzzle the layman it to 
be confused with each otlier. In 
medicine, first i. denotes (OI^D) 

‘ the healing of a lesion or fracture 
by the immediate re-union of the 
severed parts, without granulation 

it second I. ‘ the healing of a wound 
by granulation after suppuration’. 
In logic,/if.v/ ii, are (OKI)) ’ primarv 
coneeptions of things, formed by the 
hrst or direit application of the 
mind to the tilings themselves ; c.g. 
the concepts of a tree, an oak ’ ; & 
scrotid ii, ‘ secondary concept ions 
forinotl by the applicat ion of thought 
to lirst intentions in their relations 


to each other ; c.g. the concepts of 
genus, species, variety, property, acci¬ 
dent, difference, identity 

inter, V., makes -rred, -Tring ; see 

•R-, *RR-. 

inter alia is Latin for amongst 
others when * others ’ are things. 
If the others are persons, alia must 
be changed to alias or rarely alias 
(the OKI) quotes, from ItiTO, The 
Lords produce inter alios John Duke 
of Lancaster) ; but when persons are 
meant, it is much better nowadays 
to use English. The writer of the 
following Bcntcncc was cither igno¬ 
rant both of inter alia & of Latin, or 
else pedantic enough to expect us 
to know that the Latin for costs is 
tlic masculine sumptus : — She will 
pay twenty thousand million marks 
within two years (covering, inter alios, 
(he costs of the armies of occupation 
‘f’ of food tt rai£! material allowed by 
the Allies). 

Intercalary, Pron. intcr'kolarl. 

intercalate makes -calable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

intercept makes -tor, 
interchange. Sec Noun & verb 
ACCENT. The verb makes -gcable ; 
see Mute e, 

interdependence, -cy. No differ- 
cnee in sense ; -ce is recommended ; 
see -CE, -CY. 

Interdict. See Noun & verb ac¬ 
cent ; j. makes -tor. 

interest, vb. On it}teTestiug, the 
()]:.l), after giving the sound as 
1 nlrristing, adds ‘ formerly, & still 
dialectally, iiitcrC'stliig’. All the 
longer inllcxions — interestedly, dis¬ 
interested, Arc. — A' even the simple 
verb, arc often said by more or less 
illiterate speakers with the accent 
on -fst-. 

interfuse makes -sible. 

Interior, internal, intrinsic. See 

EXTElUon. 

interlocutor. See collocutor. 

Interlope(r), In the noun as w'ell as 
the vert), the OKI) stresses -lo* & 
not in-. But in the noun at least, 
commoner than the vcrl), IlECESsrvE 
ACCENT seems to have brought us to 
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I'ntirloptfr by this time ; this was 
the more likely to happen because 
lope is not a recognized verb. 

Interlude. See -lu*. 

Intermediary, n., is, even in its 
concrete sense of a go-between or 
middleman or mediator, a word that 
should be viewed with suspicion & 
resorted to only w'hen it is clear that 
every more ordinary word conics 
short of the need. In its abstract 
sense of medium or agency or means, 
it is worthy only of the Polysyl¬ 
labic Hujiouaist; & the OED’s 

only two quotations for it (repre¬ 
senting, alas ! a much larger body 
than would be guessed by anyone 
whose business it was not to observe 
such things) are clearly in that 
spirit:— Mysteriously transmitting 
them through the intermediary of glib 
Jew boys with curly heads./We are 
the only European people who teach 
\naclical geometry through the recon¬ 
dite intermediary of Ewilid's Ele¬ 
ments, 

Intermezzo. Pronounce -dzo. PI, 
-os or -i ; see -o(e)s 6, 

intermit makes -tted, -tting, -ss^le ; 
see -T-, -TT-. 

Internal. See interior. 

internecine has suffered an odd 
fate ; being mainly a literary or 
educated man’s word, it is yet 
neither pronounced in the scholarly 
way nor allowed its Latin meaning. 
It should be called Inter'nlsln, & is 
ciillcd interne'sin ; see False quan¬ 
tity. And the sense has had the 
ILilkcnny-cat notion imported into 
it because mutuality is the idea 
conveyed by inter- in English ; the 
Latin word meant merely of or to 
extermination (cf. intereo perish, 
intercido slay, interimo destroy) with¬ 
out implying that of both parties. 
The imported notion, however, is 
what gives the word its only value, 
since there are plenty of substitutes 
for it in its true sense —destrucHvey 
slaughterous, murderous, bloody, san¬ 
guinary, mortal, & so forth. The 
scholar may therefore use or abstain 
from the word as he chooses, but it 


will be vain for him to attempt 
correcting other people’s conception 
of the meaning. See Popularized 

TECUNICALITIES. 

Inte^ellate, •atlon. The two words 
are little used now except in the 
technical sense proper to parliamen¬ 
tary proceedings, A' especially those 
of the trench Chamber. Thev are 
therefore felt to be half French 
W'ords, & so the unnatural pronun¬ 
ciation given by the OEl> (Inter- 
pfi'lat, fntfrpeia'shn) is perhaps 
accounted for. Normal English 
would be Intcr'pelat, Interpela'shn. 
The OED reiulcrings, whether really 
current or not, have the advantage 
of distinguishing the sound from 
that of interpolate, -aiion —a need 
illustrated by : M. liarthou inti¬ 
mated that, on the return of M. 
Millerond from London, he would 
interpolate him on the question. 

Interpellate, interpolate, make -labie, 
-tor \ sec -AiiLK 1, -on. 

Interpose makes -sable ; see -able 1 . 
For interposal see -al nouns. 
Interpretative, not interpretive, is 
the right form, -ivc adjectives being 
normally formed on the Latin i).p. 
stem, i.e, here ijiterpretat- ; coercive 
is similarly irregular, but estab¬ 
lished. Head -ative in :— They should 
be at the same time illustrative c€- 
interpretive./The literal tf' the inter¬ 
pretive are difficult to reconcile in a 
single statement. 

interregnum. Pl. -wms or -a ; see 
•UM. For the facetious use, = gap, 
see Pedantic humoimi. 

Interrogate makes -gable, -tor j see 

-ABLE L -OR, 

Interstice. PronoTmre Inter'stls, 
Intestinal. The OKI) pronounces 
Intd'stinal, not intfsti'nal ; the 
Latin i is long, but on this point see 
False quantity s.f. 

In that is a conjunction that has 
gone a little out of fashion & does 
not slip from our tongues nowadays. 
It is still serviceable in wTiting of 
a formal east, but, like other 
obsolescent idioms, is liable to ill 
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treatment at the hands of persons 
who choose it not hecuiisc it is tiie 
natural tiling for them to say, hut 
because, being unfutiiiliar, it strikes 
them as oniaineiital. So :— This 
influence a'rts so far indirect in that 
it rcds f^rcfHhf furthered by Le Sage./ 
The iegislative jury sat to try the 
ir^dictment asaiust Mr Justice (iraut- 
ham in that during the (ireat l^ar- 
inouih election petition he displayed 
political bias. In the hrst, two ways 
of saying tlie tiling arc mixed (uYiS 
so far that, it itvr? in 

that) ; & in the second in that is 
used in a quite suitable context, but 
wrongly led up to ; a man is guilty 
in that he has done so-&-so, but 
an indictment against him is not 
in that anything. After the less, 
the more, the clause that responds 
to the should not begin with in that, 
but with plain that ; omit the in 
in ■— \or arc they any tlie less 
pleasing in that the colourings are of 
the rich not gaudy type./IVhose pre¬ 
sence is none the less welcome in that 
he screes to provide the only element 
of humour. 

Intimate, v., makes -mnii/c, dor ; 
see -Anu: 1, -on. 

Intimidate. 1. 7. makes-/or; 
see -ABLE 1, -OR. 2. iS’imitnr threats 
zverc uttered in the endeavour to i. 
Parliament from disestablishing the 
Irish Episcopal ('hurch. From is 
idiomatic after deter & discourage, 
but not after i. or terrify ; sec 
Analoov, 

Into) (in to. The two words should 
be written separately when their 
sense is separate. 77ir doors of the 
great Opera-house let out the crotvd; 
ti'bcn zee went into the opera, the 
streets hnd been swept, but when zve 
came out the .snow zcas inches deep 
agaui. (}})era-house shows that 
opera means not tlie building, but 
the perlornianee, & you do not go 
into that, but go in to it. Correct 
similarly llosebery took her 

into dinner./All the outside nezes 
came into ns immediately. 

Intone makes -uabte ; sec Mute e. 


In toto means not on the whole, but 
zcholly, utterly, entirely, absolutely, 
& that always or nearly always with 
verbs of negative sense— condemn, 
decline, deny, rejeci, disagree, i. t. 
7'he following is nonsense ; Nor do 
zee produce as much in toto as we 
might if zve organized. 

Intoxicate makes -cable, -tor; see 

•ABEE 1, -OR. 

intransigent dates in England from 
about 1880 ; but, being now estab¬ 
lished, it should neither be pro¬ 
nounced as French nor spelt -eant 
any longer. 

INTRANSITIVE P.P. This article is 
less severely practical tlian most in 
the book, & is addressed to those 
few enthusiasts only who find gram¬ 
matical phenomena interesting apart 
from any rules of writing that iiiay 
be drawn from them. As gram¬ 
matical terminology is far from fixed 
in English, it must be premised that 
p.p. (past participle) is here taken as 
the popular name for the single- 
word participle tliat docs not end in 
•mg, i.c., by the p.p, of hear is meant 
heard, not hearing nor having heard 
nor being heard. All verbs, with 
negligible exceptions such as must 
fan, have this p.p., though in 
many it is used only as an element 
in niakiiig compound parts like has 
climbed or zvill have died. That 
function of tlic p.p. is familiar to 
everyone & needs no comment. 
Furtlicr, tlie p.p. of all transitive 
verbs can be used as an adjective 
(a broken jug). What is not so fully 
realized is the part played by the 
adjectival p.p. in many intransitive 
verbs. It is in the lirst place much 
comiuoner than is sit[)posed. Most 
of u.s, i)erlinps, would rc[)ly if asked 
that p.p. adjectives were all pas¬ 
sive, i.e. Were only made from 
transitive verbs. A moment's search 
is cnougli to correct that notion— 
/a//f/i angels, the risen sun, a vanished 
hand, past times, the nezely arrived 
guest, a grozvn girl, a gone coon, 
absconded debtors, escaped prisoners, 
the deceased lady, the dear departed. 
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coalesced stems, a collapsed torn/, we 
are agreed, a couched lion, an eloped 
pair, an expired lease. 

Secondly, when a verb is both 
transitive & intransitive, it is often 
diflicult to say whether in some 
particular phrase the p.p, is active 
or passive, & the answer may 
affect the sense ; e.g., a descried 
sailor, if deserted is passive, is one 
who has been marooned, but, if it 
is active, is one who has run from 
his ship j an angel dropped Jroni 
heaven has possibly been passive, 
but more likely active, in the 
descent ; a capsiud boat may have 
capsized or have been capsized ; 
my declared enemy is more often one 
who has declared enmity than one 
I have declared an enemy ; a flooded 
meadmv shows a passive p.p., a 
flooded river perhaps an active one ; 
a well grown tree means one thing in 
the virgin forest, & another in a 
nursery garden. 

Thirdly, to realize the frequency of 
the intransitive p.p. will sometimes 
throw light on expressions w’hose 
origin is otherwise not quite obvious: 
a determined or decided man is per¬ 
haps one who has determined or 
decided, not been determined; a 
person is ill advised who has adv'iscd, 
i.e. taken thought, badly, not one 
who has had bad advice given him ; 
he is well read who has read well ; 
he is drunk who has drunk ; -spoken 
in soft-spoken Ac. is more intelligible 
if it is regarded as active, & cf. well- 
behaved ; mistaken clemency seems 
to be clemency that has erred ; an 
aged man may be one who has aged, 
since the verb age, — grow old, dates 
from before J4O0 ; the dissipated 
may be those who have wasted their 
substance, & the experienced those 
having experienced things rather 
than those possessed of c.xpericnce. 

Intrench. En- is better ; sec em- 

& IM-. 

Intrigue, v. t. The meaning * puz¬ 
zle, perplex ’ is given by the OliD, 
but illustrated by only a single 
recent quotation, & labelled * now 


rare Would that were still true I 
the one quotation (1 nth-century) ie 
from a newspaper from which I have 
before me sixteen 2()th-century 
cuttings with the word A sense. 
The other chief dictionaries either 
ignore the sense or treat it con¬ 
temptuously—Ktiglish dictionaries, 
that is, for it is naturally well enough 
known to the trench ; but it is one 
of the Gallicisms, & Literary 
CRITICS* wouiJS, that have no merit 
w'halever exi'cpt that of unfamiliar¬ 
ity to the English reader, & at the 
same time the great demerit of being; 
identical with & tliercforc confusing 
the sense of a good English word. 
Resides puzzle A- pcrjflex, there are 
fascinate, mystify, A pique, to 

choose from. Will the reader decide 
for himself whellicr the Gallicism is 
called for in any of the following 
places ? —A cabal which has intrigued 
the imagination of the ronHinticists./ 
The problem, hoxvei'cr, if it intrigues 
him at all, hardly opened in the 
present work./Mor is this the only 
problem raised by this intriguing 
exhibition./Thus it is we read of 
Vijier—that delightful dog—mouthing 
a hedgehog, much intrigued with his 
spines./^Ir l^hillpoits, besides im¬ 
posing these negative disromforts upon 
minds content that he should be 
content with Dartmoor, intrigues them 
with speculations as to what xvilt 
folhxv this conclusion./But her per¬ 
sonality did not greatly intrigue our 
interest./\Yiicn theologian, scientist, 
<1* philosopher Inwe intrigued our 
minds with the subtlety of their argu¬ 
ments./The many whose imagina¬ 
tions Ikwc been intrigued by the 
fascinating personality of liorroic./ 
'The latter ajijminimenl would lawe 
intrigued us more in normal times 
than at this momrni./Houmania is not 
altogether intrigued icilh the conception 
of herself as the vassal of Fiance. 

intrinsic. See exterior. 

Introduce makes -eibte ; see -aule 2, 

Introit. Pronounce Intro'lt. 

Intromit makes -tied, -lling,-missible', 
see -T-, -TT-. 
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Introspect makes -for. 

Introvert makes -versible ; -able 2. 

Intrude makes intrusible ; -able 2. 

Intrust. En~ better ; sec em- & im-. 

Intuition & imtinct. The word 
tntuthrJM being both in popular use 
& philosophically important, a slight 
statement of its meaning, adapted 
from the OED, may be welcome. 
The etymological but now obsolete 
sense is simply inspection (Latin 
tufor look) ; A looking-glass becomes 
spotted <t' stained from their only 
intuition (i.e., if they so much as 
look in it). With the schoolmen it 
was The spiritual perception or 
immediate knowledge ascribed to 
angelic & spiritual beings, with 
whom vision it knowledge are iden¬ 
tical : St Paid's faith did not come 
by hearings but by intuition tC* revela- 
tion. In modern philosophy it is 
The imtnediatc ap(>reliciision of an 
object by the mind without the 
interv'cntioii of any reasoning pro¬ 
cess : ii hot 7ce feel ivhat ive do, 
we may be soul to knoiu by intuition ; 
or again (with exclusion of one or 
other part of the mind) it is Imme¬ 
diate apprcliension by the intellect 
alone, as in 77/e intuition by which 
tte know xvhot is right ft \ohat is 
wrong, or Immediate a[)prehension 
by sense, as in All our tntuition takes 
place by means of the senses alone, 
I'inally, in general use it means 
Direct or immediate iitsight : Rash¬ 
ness if it fads is madness, it if it 
succeeds is the intuition of genius. 

How closely this last s/'iise borders 
on instinct is plain jf we com])arc 
A fnirocidous intuduut of what ought 
to be done just at the time, for action 
with It xvas by « soet of instinct that 
he guided this open boat through the 
channels. (Jne of the OliD’s dclini- 
tions of instinct, indeed, is : * intui¬ 
tion ; uiK'onscious dexterity or 
* A ^'betiier one word or tlic 
other will he used is often no more 
than a matter of chance. Three 
points of dirferenee, however, sug¬ 
gest tfiemselves as worth keeping in 
iniml : (1) an intuition is a judge¬ 
ment issuing in conviction, & an 


instinct an impulse issuing in action; 
(2) an intuition is conceived as 
something primary & uncaused, but 
an instinct as a quintessence of 
things experienced in the past 
whether by the individual or the 
race ; & (8) while both, as faculties, 
are contrasted with that of reason, 
intuition is the attribute by which 
gods & angels, saints & geniuses, are 
superior to tlic need of reasoning, & 
instinct is the gift by wdiich animals 
arc compensated for their inability 
to reason. 

Intwlne, Intwist. En- is better; 
see EM- & IJI-. 

Inundate. See -atable. 
inure, enure. Both tlic connexion 
between the verb’s different senses 
(The poor, inured to drudgery ct 
distress; The cessions of land enured 
to the benefit of Georgia), & its 
derivation, are so little obvious that 
many of us, at any rate when minded 
to use the less common sense, feel 
some apprehension that we may be 
on the point of blundering, & that, 
again, there is a tendency to spell 
in- & en- for the two meanings as 
if they were different words. The 
origin is the obsolete noun ure (We 
will never enact, put in ure, promulge, 
or execute, any nno canons), which 
is from French ceuvre, which is from 
Latin opera work. To inure a person 
you set him at work or practise 
him ; a thing inures that comes into 
practice, or operates, in such & such 
a direct ion. \'ariant spellings are 
therefore unnecessary, & in- is pre¬ 
ferred by tlie OED. ‘ 

Invade makes -dable ; see Mute e. 
Invalid. The word meaning not 
valid is pronounced Inva'lld. For 
the noun &. adjective meaning sick 
(person), &, the verb made from 
these,the pronunciation recommend¬ 
ed is i'nvfiled, but neither the place 
of the stress nor the sound of the 
second i is yet fully fixed. 

Invalidate makes -dabte, -tor ; see 

-AIH.E 1, -OR. 

Inveigle, The OED pronunciation 
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is Inve'gl without the alternative of 
•va'gl. 

Invent makes -lor. 

Inventory. Pronounce I'nvcntorl, 

INVERSION. By this is meant the 
abandonment of the usual English 
sentence order & the placing of the 
subject after the verb as in Said fee, 
or after the auxiliary of the verb 
as in What did fee say? & Neuer 
shall we see his like again. Inversion 
is the regular & almost invariable 
way of showing that a sentence is 
a question, so that it has an essential 
place in the language ; & there are 
other conditions under which it is 
usual, desirable, or permissible. But 
the abuse of it ranks with Elegant 
variation as one of the most 
repellent vices of modern writing. 
Inversion & variation of the un¬ 
called-for kinds are like the fasfiion- 
able high heels placed somewhere 
below the middle of the foot—ugly 
things resorted to in the false belief 
that artificiality is more beautiful 
than nature— ; but as heels of the 
right kind are useful or indispens¬ 
able, BO too is inversion. Its con¬ 
ditions & motives are various, & 
cannot be set forth in a sentence ; 
it seems better to postpone analysis, 
& to try first to persuade the reader, 
by an exhibition of specimens, that 
inversion is often practised when it 
serves no useful purpose, that such 
inversion is ugly, & that resort to it 
is a mark of the unskilful writer. 
Here, then, are some bad inversions ; 
the uninverted form is indicated by 
a word or two in brackets, & the 
reader is invited to decide for him¬ 
self whether it W'ould not have been 
in all these instances clearly better:— 
Then to the resident Medical OJJicer of 
the lirompton Hospital for Consump¬ 
tion for an authoritative opinion on 
the subject went the inquirer {The 
inquirer then tee/t/, as the beginning 
of the sentence). /Sufficient is it to 
terminate the brief introduction to this 
notice by slating ... (It is siiflicicnt)./ 
Appropriately docs the author pre¬ 
lude his recollections with the story 


of . . . (The author appropriately 
preludes)./b'omeicfea/ tn the nature of 
a blow is it, therefore, to find that . . . 
(It is therefore somewhat).///arti 
would it be to decide which of his 
many 2 )UTsuits in literary study he 
found most absorbing (It would be 
hard)./By diligent search in sunny 
& sheltered places could some short- 
stalked primroses be gathered (prim¬ 
roses could be gathered by 

little arc these ])oor people being 
hemmed in db ground duten by their 
cruel masters (people are being)./ 
Gloomy though is ttie precedent, the 
only thing /e/f for a JPor Lord to do 
is to folloTV the example of Ahab at 
liamoth Gilead (the precedent is)./ 
These were persons to be envied, as 
might be someone tefeo tens clearly 
in possession of a sixth sense (iU' 
someone miglit bc)./U'i7fe good peri¬ 
pheral taihvays, such as have our 
invaders, the front can be strengthened 
at any point (oiir invaders have)./ 
A frigate could administer roughly 
half the punishment that could a 74 
(a 74 coxiki)./Carrying far more than 
can the steam-driven vessel (vessel 
cun)./lie looked forward, as do we 
all, with great hope «£• confidence to ... 
(we all do)./7/e laid down four 
principles on uifeiefe alone could 
America go further (America could)./ 
‘ 1 couldn't help liking the chap ’ 
would shout Lingard U’feen telling the 
story (Lingard would shout)./A’o/ 
only is it so necessarily bounded by 
that moving veil which eeer hides the 
future, but also is it unable to pene¬ 
trate more than a paltry hundred 
thousand years or so into the darkness 
that now enshrouds the past (it is 
unable)./.-1 undtfrated Prussia is 
ultimately the end of Kngland, Ct, tn 
particular, is it the end uf fortune db 
seeur/7_i/ for ... (it is the end). 

Whether all of these invcr.sion.s are 
bad, as they were said to be, or not, 
they can hardly fail to convince any¬ 
one who rea<l9 them one aftei 
another that inversion is not an 
achievement to be aimed at for its 
own Bake, as some of these writers 
1 evidently take it to be, but u means 
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to be employed only wlicn it is 
needed. Such a reader may now be 
willing to examine the occasions 
that demand it. The result will be 
Gomething of this kind :— 

Inversion is the deferring of the 
subject till after (esjwcially in older 
English) the verb, or till after 
(especially in modern English) the 
verb’s auxiliary only ; What saith 
he?^ U7i«/ docH he say?, arc both 
inversions, the uninverted forms 
being he saithy he sarjs. 

In tpiestions A: commands, as con¬ 
trasted with the commoner form of 
Gcntence, the statement, inversion 
is the rule : Doth Job fear God for 
tioufiht Hear thou from heavcJi tht/ 
dwelling-jdocc. The subject being 
usually tunitted in <‘ommands, these 
do not mueh c(uicern us ; but in 
questions the subject regularly fol¬ 
lows the \‘erl) or its .'luxiliary except 
i, ] c ij n itself the interrogative 
pronoun or adjeih ive, it has to stand 
wlierc that pronoun almost invari¬ 
ably stands (liroM’iiing s HVm/nig is 
-XLhat ? supplies an exception) : 
It ho did it ? lJ7(ff/ caused it ? In 
the other exceptional sentence-form, 
the cxel.'imation, inversion is not 
indeed the rule as in (piestioiis, but 
is, A: still more used to be, legitimate: 
Ilow dreadful is this p!acc !/What 
a piece of work h a man !/() bounie 
reus the rostj brier !/Few d' ei'il hmr 
the daps of the pears of nip life been./ 
Hi tie rip did he. rue it. 

Inversion, then, is the natural 
ttiough not universal order of words 
m sentences other than statements ^ 
in exclamations partieulariv, when 
they do not eonbiiii a sjjccial ex- 
<l.miatf)ry wonl such ;is ho\o or 
lehal, the inversion is what an- 
mmnees their nature ; $c one form 
<>l ')ad inversion arises from inability 
to uisttnguisli between an exelanui- 
luin A- a mere statement, so that the 
‘;>tt(T is allowetl the ortler that 
uiarks the former {Hard is it to 
decide, <m tla^ pattern of Hard, verp 
hard, is mp fare !). To these form's 
of sent cnee [imst he added the 
iiyp(»theiioal clause in whieti the 
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work ordinarily done by if is done 
in its absence by inversion : Were J 
Hrutus./Ilad they known in time, 
Interroptivc, Imperative, Exclam- 
^torj', & Hypothetical Inversions 
form a group in which inversion 
itself serves a purpose. With state¬ 
ments it is ottierwisc ; inversion is 
there not performed for its own 
significance, hut comes about owing 
to the writer's wish to place at the 
beginning either the predicate or 
some word or phrase that belongs to 
it. lie may have various rejusons 
for this. The usual reason for 
putting the wliole of the predicate 
at the beginning is the feeling that 
it is too insignificant to be noticed 
at all after the more conspicuous 
subject, & that it must be given 
what chance the early position can 
give it ; hence tlie There is idiom' 
not Ao God is, hut 37ierc is no God. 
1 hat is Balance Inversion in its 
shortest form, A: at greater length 
it is seen in : Through a gap came 
a single Icirl bar of glowing red sun¬ 
light peopled with inpriad,s of gnats 
that gave it a quivering soliditp ; if 
came through a gap is experimentally 
returned to its jdace at the end of 
find, it beeomes plain why the 
writer h.as put it out of its j)lace at 
the beginning. Another familiar 
tyjie is Among the guests ivcre A, B, 

fiften, however, tiie object is not to 
transfer the ])redicatc bodily to the 
beginning, but to give some word or 
'^ords of it first place. Such a word 
may be meant to give hearer or 
reader the connexion with what 
pn'eedes (I.ink Inversion), to put 
liim early in possession of the theme 
(Signpost Iiu'ersion), or to warn him 
that the sentence is to he negative 
(Xegativc Inversion) : — On this de¬ 
pends the whole course of the argu¬ 
ment./lip strategy is meant something 
'iidcr./y!rveT was a decision more 
ahundantlp justified. On this, bp 
"^Hutegy, Tiei'er, are the causes of 
inversion here ; each belongs to the 
Itredicate, not to the subject ; & 
''hen it is placed lirst it tends to 
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drag with it the verb or auxiliary, 
bO that the subject has to wait ; 
tends, but with different degrees of 
force, that exercised by a negative 
being the strongest. We can if we 
like, instead of inverting, write On 
this the whole course of the argument 
depends, or By strategy something 
wider is meant, but not Never a de¬ 
cision was more abundantly justified ; 
& Not a icord he said is a very out- 
of-the-way version of Not a word did 
he say. 

If we now add Metrical Inversion, 
our catalogue of the various kinds 
may perhaps suffice. Where the 
Bible gives us As the hart pardelh 
after the water brooks, & the Prayer 
Book Like as the kart desireth the 
water-brooks, both without inver¬ 
sion, the hymn-books hav'e As pants 
the hart for cooling streams. That is 
metri gratid, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that inversion is far more 
often apijropriate in verse than out 
of it for two reasons—one this of 
helping the versifier out of metrical 
difficulties, & the other that iiu'cr- 
hion off the beaten track is an 
archaic & therefore poetic habit. 
A very large class of bad inversions 
will be seen presently to be those in 
subordinate clauses beginning with 
as ; they arise from failure to realize 
that inversion is archaic & poetic 
under such eircumstances, & non¬ 
inversion normal ; it is therefore 
worth while to stress this contrast 
between As pants the hart & both the 
prose versions of the same clause. 

To summarize these results : 

Interrogative Inversion : What 
went ye out for to see ?/Dolh Job fear 
God for nought? 

Imperative Itiversion : Hear thou 
from heaven thy dwelling-place. 

Exclamatory Inversion ; //ore 
dreadful is this place!/What a piece 
of work is a man I/O bonnie was the 
rosy brier I/L'eiv d: evil htwe the days 
of the years of my life been./Bitterly 
did he rue it,/Bang zvent saxpence! 

Ilypothct ical Inversion : Were I 
Brutus, & Brutus Antony. 

Balance Inversion: There is no 


God./l'hrough a gap came [an elabo¬ 
rately describecl rayj./.dwong the 
guests were [huig listj. 

Link Inversion : On this depends 
the whole argument./Next comes the 
question of pay. 

Signpost Inversion : By strategy is 
meant something ivider. 

Negative Imcrsion : Snrr xvas a 
decision more abundantly justified./ 
Not a word did he say. 

Metrical Inversion : As pants the 
hart for cooling streams. 

We may now proceed to consider 
with tlie aid of groupctl specimens 
some of the temptations to ill- 
advised inversion. It may eoiiciliale 
anyone who susi)ccts tliat the object 
of this article is to deprive Inin 
altogether of a favourite construe- 
tion, if it is at once admitted that, 
though bad inversion is extremely 
common, non-inversion also can be 
bad. It is so rare as to eali for 
little attention, but liere are two 
examples:—Bid in neither case Mr 
Galsworthy tells very much of the 
intervening years./Least of all it is 
to their interest to have a nne Sick 
Man of Europe. In negative sen¬ 
tences there is the ehoiee whetlier 
the negative sliall be brought to tlie 
beginning or not, but when it is so 
placed inversion is necessary ; read 
does Mr G., & is it. 

INVERSION AFTER RELA¬ 
TIVES & CO.MPAR.VTIVES 

The problems offered are interest¬ 
ing, but most dill’ieult to gra])ple 
with by way of argument, Tlic line 
here taken Is that the sort of inver¬ 
sion now being dealt with, however 
devoutly one may l>elievc it to be 
mistaken, can hardly be proved 
illegitimate, at any rate without 
discussion of more tedious length 
than could be tolerated. On the 
other hand, it is hardly credible, 
after a look tlirough the collection 
shortly to follow, that tlie writers 
can have cimsen these inversions 
either as tlie mitural way of express¬ 
ing themselves or as graceful decora* 
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lion ; so unnatural & so ungraceful 
are many of them. It follows that 
the motive must have been a severe 
sense of <luty, a resolve to be correct, 
according to their lights, at any 
sacrifice. And from this again it 
follows that no demonstration that 
the inversions are incorrect is called 
for ; the task is only to show cause 
why non-inversion should be per¬ 
mitted, & these idolaters will be free 
of the superstitions that cramped 
their native taste. The quotations 
are arranged in batches, with a 
number attached to that one in each 
hatch winch is to be discussed below. 
Tfie reader will perhaps be kind 
enough to translate each specimen 
into the uninvorted order & pass 
a preliminary judgement uimn it. 

1. Afngale could administer roughly 
half the punishment that could a 74./ 

good peripheral raihvays, such 
as have our invaders, the front can 
be strengthened. 

2. It costs less than did administra¬ 
tion under the old companies./iShips 
without funneis, carrying far more 
than can the steam-driven vessel. 

3. It is unlikely that a conflict can 
be localized, as were the previous 
struggles in lOOS ct im./IIc looked 
fonvard, as do we all, with great hope 
tt* confidence to Monday's debate./It 
represents the business interests of 
Oermany as docs no other organiza¬ 
tion,/. . . his fondness for the game, 
W'htch he played as shouh i an Aber- 
donian./IVff’.se arre persons to be 
envied, as might he .someone who 
was clearly in possession of a si.rth 
sense./The French tanks have had 
their vicissitudes, as have had ours. 

4. I'kwh has proi'cn ably that the 
other s kind of Protection xvould be 
(liutc as ruinous as would be Free 
lrade./ll> are unable to . . . xvithout 
getting as excited (wer the question of 
funds as is a cat on a hot tron.///e 
teas as far removed os are the poles 
asiitaler from the jiractiees which 
VI(ate the other iio/«rio«s./y7(c laxvn- 
temnH championships xvill be attract¬ 
ing as much attention as Inis the golf 
champitniship, / 7'hirtecn divisions 


taken from reserve is now as serious 
as would have been some fifty 
divisions four months ago./Judge 
Parry s interest in ephemeral drama 
IS known, of course, as well as are his 
views on the law o/ . . . 

5. Had as has been our record rn the 
treatment of some of the military 
inventions of the past, it may be 
doubted whether the neglect of the 
obvious has ever been more conspicu¬ 
ously displayed than in . . ./And, 
hopeless as seem the other divisions 
of lielfast, progress is being made in 
them. 

6. It IS not all joy to be a War Lord 
in these days, tfc gloomy though is the 
precedent, the only thing left for a 
If ar Lord to do is to follow the 
example of Ahab at Ramoth Gilead. 

7» I he work stands still un/t7 comes 
the convenient time for arranging an 
amicable tuptute of the old engagement 
contracting of the nrw. 

Comments on tlicsc groups. 

1* Compare sonic cveryilayscntenccj 

1 ou earn twice the money that 1 do, 
never that do I. The misconception 
is perhaps that the putting of the 
object first (here that) should draw 
the verb ; but this is not true of 
relative clauses ; the people thai I 
like, not that like I, 

2, A simple parallel is 1 spend less 
than you do, for which no-one in talk 
would substitute than do you. Many, 
hovvc^'cr, would write, if not say, 
I spend less than do nine out of ten 
people in my position. The differ¬ 
ence must lie in the length of the 
subject, & tlie misconception must 
be that it is a case for balance inver¬ 
sion, i.c. for saving the verb from 
going unnoticed ; but so little does 
that matter that if the verb is 
omitted no harm is done ; did in 
the (luotntion should in fact either 
be omitted or put in either of its 
natural places, after administration, 
or after companies. 

3. /Is, in such sentences, is a rela¬ 
tive adverb ; it & the unexpressed 
so to will ell it answers are equivalent 
to (in the way) in which, & what was 
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said above of relatives & inversion 
holds here also. Try to pronounce it 
as 1 doy not os do i ; & when the 
subject is longer, e.g. the native 
Frenchrnan, though os does the native 
Frenchman becomes defensible, it 
does not become better than as the 
native Frenchman does, nor as good. 

4. The as of this batch differs from 
that of butch 3 in that its fellow as 
of the main sentence belongs to an 
adjective (ruinous, excited, &c.) or 
adv’erb ijar, tvell), Tliis allows the 
inversionistadiffercntdefence, which 
he needs, since balance inversion is 
clearly not available for as would be 
Free Trade with its short subject. 
He might appeal here to exclama¬ 
tory inversion. When the com¬ 
pound sentence is reduced to its 
elements, they are cither (a) Free 
Trade would be ruinous ; Protection 
would be equally ruinous (the first 
clause being a statement) ; or (b) 
Ruinous would Free Trade be t Pro- 
lection would be equally ruinous (the 
first clause being an exclamation). 
He chooses, how reasonably let the 
reader judge, the (b) form, & retains 
its order in the compound sentence. 
The truth is that in three of these 
sentences the verb should have been 
omitted, & in the others kept in its 
ordinary place—us the poles are 
asunder, as the golj championship has 
attracted, as 60 would have been. 

5. The meaning of this as idiom is 
clear ; it is Though our record has 
been so bad, or However bad our 
record has been ; but how it reached 
its present shape is less apparent. 
Some light is throwm by the presence 
in earlier English of another as, now 
dropped ; Swift writes The world, 
as censorious as it is, hath been so 
kind . . . ; this points to (Re our 
record as) bad as our record has been 
(bad) for the unabbreviated form. 
Omission of the bracketed words 
gives the unin verted order, which 
will only be changed if exclamatory 
inversion (Had has been our record!) 
or balance inversion is needlessly 
applied, 

6* Gloomy is the precedent ! is a not 
1351 


impossible exclamatory inversion ; 
&, if the words were kept together 
with the effect of a quotation by 
having though before instead of in 
the middle of them, the exclamatory 
order might be tolerable, though 
hardly desirable, even in the sub¬ 
ordinated form : but not with 
though where it is. This may be 
tested by trying a familiar phrase 
like Had is the best. 'Though Lad is 
the best, yes ; but not Had though 
is the best ; instead of that we must 
WTite Bad though the best is. 

7. There is no doubt about the 
motive. It is a balance inversion, 
& one that w’ould be justified by tlie 
great length of the subject if the 
only place for the uninverled comes 
were at the end of the whole sen¬ 
tence. But what is too often for¬ 
gotten in such cases is that there is 
usually a choice of places for the 
verb ; here comes would be quite 
comfortable immediately after time. 

The conclusion suggested is that, so 
far as relative clauses, & especially 
those containing as, are cotu'crned, 
the writer whose taste disposes him 
to use the natural uiiinverted order 
is at the very least free to indulge it. 

INVERSIONS OF THE LITER- 
ARY PARAORAPIIIST 

The gentlemen who provide news¬ 
papers with short accounts of newly 
published books have an inversion 
form all to themselves. The prin¬ 
ciple seems to be that the tit le of the 
book is to be got to a place wliere 
the reader shall be able to find it ; 
at the same time the catalogue look 
is to be avoided that results if the 
title is printctl at tlic head before 
the description ; & a literary air is 
to be so given to the paragraph. 
The title is therefore worked to the 
end, by the use of otld inversions 
that edi tors would do well to pro¬ 
hibit. But, once broken in to inver¬ 
sion by this si>ecial use of it, the 
minor literary critics learn to love 
their chains, & it is among them 
that the false exclamatory inver¬ 
sions dealt with in the next section 
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AFTER YET &c. 


fire most rife. Here, ineaiiwhile, are 
some of the clianictcristie form ;—■ 

Most uicihf ‘vritten, xiiih an fast/ 
fom'frxational sttjh about it, is Mr 
Frank liultrr's ' The Path to Paris ’./ 
Diplontatic ct niiiildrij arc the Utters 
that comprise the (U)rrespont(encc of 
Lo r d Jl u rfih c rsh , edited by h is da ugh fer~ 
iii-lau'./From the /mint of vine of the 
Ftiglish reader timely is the appear¬ 
ance. of M. Frfdcric Massott's his¬ 
torical study [titIe|,/Lii’e/^ inter¬ 
esting are. the pictures of bygone 
society uj toxen <(: country presented 
in the t\i'o x'olutnes, ‘ The Let ter-hag 
of Lady Flit<d)cth Spencer-Stanhope'./ 
.1/(1 Concerned leith the rural 
(iasses, xeho form something like tivo- 
thirds of the xehole po/iulafion, are 
the sketches <(■ tales collected in ‘ The 
Silent India '. liased on content- 
/torary xcrilcrs, her oien tf* 

' anli-Sapoleontc jnimphletecrsis 
(titIe]./U nltcn in his most vivacious 
vein IS Licut. ('olonel Haggard's 
latest historical study [title]. 

FALSH EXt’I-AMATORY IN- 
VERSION 


It has already been pointed oi 
that a statement may he tiirtu 
into an exclamation by inversion 
an adjective or adverb tliat eonve; 
emotion is put first out of its plae 
& inversion follows. If Jacob ha 
said The days of the years of my Uj 
hai'c beenfexe d- naV/he would'bav 
been stating' a Iiald fact ; by benji 
nin<( Fexv d* evil hai^e been,'he eoi 
\erts the statement into a groan, < 
gives it poignaney. M’riters wh 
observ(‘ the poignancy soinetinK 
given by siieb inversion, tint fail t 
observe that ‘sometimes’ mean 
'Ok'ii ('xelamation is apj)ropriate 
adofit inversion as an infallibi 
enliyener ; they aim at freslmess , 
attain frigidity. In the followin 
e\ainp|(>>{ ttier(‘ is no emotional nee 
of exrl.’unat i(jn. A: yet exelamator 
in\ersIon is tlie onlv class to whie 
they eati be assigiu'd i^Futile xeci 
the endeavor to trace back to Phddia.' 
varied originals, as u’C arc tempted t 
do, many of the. later statues./Find 


conceived is this poem, tt not le.ss 
admirable in execution./Facile d; 
musical, .sincere, d* spontaneous, are 
these lyrics./Hard xeould it be to 
decide xvhieh of his many pursuits in 
literary study he found most absorb¬ 
ing,/Fluctuating ivcrc the co«(/j/ioris 
under tvhich the portage could be 
tnadc./Sufficicut is it to terminate the 
brief introduction to this notice by 
stating . . ./Irresistibly is the render 
reminded, though direct analogy is 
absent, of Sheridan's reference to . . ./ 
Appropriately docs the author prelude 
his recoiled ions with . . ./Lutdy has 
been launched here the scare of an 
alleged Itussian grain-export mono¬ 
poly./liy diligent scorch in sunny cf* 
sheltered places could some short- 
stalked primroses be gathered (This ia 
perhaps, however, a negative iin'cr- 
sion gone wrong by the omission of 
the necessary onlyiit the beginning),/ 
Little by little are these poor people 
being hemmed in d' ground doren by 
their cruel masters {Little by little is 
(juitc the wrong expression to start 
an exclamatory inversion with, since 
its effect is not to cnliancc, but to 
diminish, the emotional effect). 

YET,ESPECIALLY,RATHER,&c. 

A curious habit has grown up of 
allowing these & similar words to 
dictate a link inversion when the 
stressing of the link is so little 
necessary as to give a noticeable 
formality or pomposity to the pas¬ 
sage, It is a matter not for argu¬ 
ment, but for taste ; will the reader 
compare the ([uoted forms with 
those suggested in the brackets? 
I'spccinlly & rather usually change 
their [)!aec when inversion is given 
up, but yet remains first. The last 
example, in which the uiuisual in 
particular with this construction is 
felt to he intolerable, is strong 
evidence that the order to which 
custom has reconciled us with cer¬ 
tain words only is not good on tlie 
merits :—Ilis zcorks urre burnt by 
the ro7«nio« hangman ; yet was the 
midtitude still true to him (yet the 
multitude was)./Henry Fox, or no- 
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bodt/f could weather the storm which 
was about to burst ; yet was he a 
person to whom the court, even in that 
extremity, was unwilling to have 
recourse (yet he was)./7he set epis- 
tolary pieces, one might say, were 
discharged before the day of Elia ; 
yet is there certainly no general 
diminiUion of sparkle or interest (yet 
there is)./. . . spri ngs of mineralized 
u?a/er, famous from Itoman times 
onward for their curative properties ; 
especially did they come into renown 
during the nineteenth century (tlicy 
came into renown especially)./ilir 
Campbell does not recognize a change 
of opinion, but admits a change of 
emphasis ; especially is he anxious 
at the present time to advance the 
cause of Liberal Evangelism (he is 
especially anxious).//f is to be hoped 
that some supervision will be exercised 
in the reproductions ; especially will 
care be needed in the painting process 
(care will be needed especially in),/ 
llis lave of romantic literature as 
far as possible from that of a mind 
which only feeds on romantic excite¬ 
ments ; rather was it that of one who 
was SO moulded ... (it was rather 
that)./2’/iere is nothing to show that 
the Asclepiads took any prominent 
share in the work of founding ana¬ 
tomy, physiology, zoology, 6o/an^ ; 
rather do these seem to have sprung 
from the early philosophers (these 
seem rather).///is book is not a bio¬ 
graphy in the ordinary sense ; rather 
is it a series of recollections culled 
from ... (it is rather).//ln unde¬ 
feated Prussia is ultimately the end 
of England, dc, in particular, is it the 
end of fortune db security for ... (& it 
is the end in particular). 

INVERSION IN INDIRECT 
QUESTIONS 

This point will be found fully dis¬ 
cussed under Indiki;ct qukstion. 
Examples of the wrong use are: 
How bold is this attack may be judged 
by .. ./Why should we be so penalized 
must ever remain a mystery. How bold 
this attack is, & Why we should be so 
penalized, would be the right order. 


SUBORDINATED INVERSIONS 

Certain kinds of these have been 
discussed in the section on relatives 
& comparatives. A more general 
point is to be made here—that it is 
often well, when a senteiiee that 
standing by itself would properly be 
in the inverted form is subordinated 
as a clause to another, to eaned the 
inversion as no longer neeiied. i'hc 
special cfTeel that inversion is in¬ 
tended to secure is an emphasis of 
some sort, & naturally empha^^is is 
more often suitable to simple 
independent sentenee than to a 
dependent clause. Kxanijtlrs are 
grouped under A, H, *fc C, aeeortling 
to tlie kind of inversion that has 
been subordinated, & coiiinient on 
each group follows :— 

A. Negative Inversion, 'J'he arn<)unt 
involved is no Ic.ss a sum than 
£300,000 per annum, to not a penny 
of which have the drivers a shadow' 
of claim./To give to all the scholars 
that firm gTou7iding upon whieh alone 
can we hope to build an educated 
nation./He laid duxen four ])rinciplcs 
on wliich alone could .America A' 
Austria go further in cxchaiigi)ig 
t'JCtt'S./Now that not only are public 
executions long c.vtinct in this coun¬ 
try, but the Ptc-ss not admitted to the 
majority of private ones, the hangman 
has lost his vogue./Jtut it had only 
been established that on eighteen ol 
those days did he vote. 

B. Exclamatory Inversion. Suffice it 
to saxj that in almost one liatl’of the 
niraldist rict areas is t here an admitted 
dearth of cottage homes. / Though 
once, at any rate, docs that benign 
mistily golden irony of his weave 
itself Vm/While for the lirst time, 
he believed, did naval A: military 
history appear as a distinctive feature. 

C. Link Inversion. \Vhen, three 
years later, came the offer of a 
nomination, it was doubtle.ss a xvcl- 
come . 5 ofufmn./\VhiIst cijually neces¬ 
sary is it to press forward to that 
unity of thought xvithout which . . . 

A. In tin- first three it will be 
admitted that, while Upon this alone 
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&c* (the independent forms) would 
require t)ie inversion, upon which 
alone <tc. (the subordimite forms) 
are at least as go(»(l, if not better, 
witliout it. The fourth example 
(executions) will on the other hand 
l)c upheld bv nianv who have no 
inor<]inatc liking for inversion ; not 
onlp is so little used except in main 
sentences, & therefore so associated 
witti inversion, that not only public 
executions are tong extinct, though 
legitimate, has an unfamiliar sound 
even after A'oie that. The subordin¬ 
ate inversion in the last A example 
is not (|uite what it seems, being due 
to irresolution between an inverted 
& an uninverted form ; the former 
would he, Hut only on eighteen of 
those (lays had it been established that 
he voted ; it the latter, Hut it had 
only been established that he voted on 
IS of those (lays. 

R. The subordination in two of 
these (Mily makes more conspicuous 
the badly chosen pegs on which the 
inversion is hung. In almost one 
half of the rural district areas, & oticc 
at any rate, arc not good exclamatory 
material ; Alany a time hai'C I seen 
him ! shows the sort of phrase that 
will do. Even if main sentences had 
been used with these beginnings, 
they should have been put as .state¬ 
ments, i.e. without inversion, & still 
more when they depend on Though 
A Suffice it to S(iy that. In the third 
example for the first time is not 
incapai)Ie of beginning an exclama¬ 
tion ; it would pass in a sentetieo, 
blit becomes frigid in a clause. 

C. .About these there can hardly 
be a difference of u[)inioii. If the 
xvhen A udtilst eonstnietions were 
absent, it would liave been very 
natural to draw Three years later, 
hijually necessary, to the beginning 
to eoiineet the sentences with what 
[)roeed('d, A inversion might or 
might not result. IJut with the 
interposition of le/icu A xvhilst they 
lose their linking effect, A the 
natural ord(*r should be kept — HVjcu 
came three years later, 

»it i.s eiptally necessary. 


INVERSION IN PARALLEL 
CLAUSES 

As with combinations of a negative 
A a positive statement into one (see 
Negative A affirmative paral- 
( LELs), so with inverted A uninverted 
I members of a sentence care is very 
necessary. 

Not only is it so necessarily bounded 
by that mot’i'ng veil which tTcr hides 
the future, but also is it unable to 
penetrate . . . into . . , the past {bid 
also is it is an impossible inversion, 
brought about by the corretd one 
that preccdes)./Ao/ only in Cfpdp- 
ment but in the personnel of the Air 
Hattahon are we suffering from mal¬ 
administration (Mot only in equip- 
[ ment requires are tee suffering ; in 
the personnel requires xcearc suffering. 
To mix the two is slovenly ; the 
right form would be TFe are suffering 
not only in &c.)./Even were this 
tract of country level plain ct* the 
roads lent themselves to the man- 
(xuvre, it would be so perilous to .. . 
{were this tract is inverted ; the roads 
lent themselves is not, A yet, since 
there is no if it absolutely requires 
it. IJcgin Even if this tract were] 
for the only ways to invert tlie 
' second clause are the fantastic A- 
lent themselves the roads A the clumsy 
A did the roads /efi(/)./IIad we 
desireil Uventy-seven amendments, got 
srt’cu accepted, A were in anticipa¬ 
tion of fax'ourable decisions in the 
other twenty cases ive should think . . . 
(.Mend like the previous one. To 
read tO xvere tee would disguise the 
fact that the whole is one hypo- 
thelical clause A not several). For 
other oxamplcs sec Ellipsis C. 

INVERSION IN ni.ALOGUE 
I MACHINERY 

Novelists A others who have to use 
dialogue as an ingredient in narra¬ 
tive are some of them unduly 
worrieil by tlie maehincrv problem. 
Tired of writing down fie said A 
said he A she replied as often as they 
I must, tliey^ mistakenly suppose the 
i good old forms to be as tiring to their 
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readers as to themselves, & seek 
relief in whimsical variations. The 
fact is that readers care what is said, 
but the frame into which a remark 
or a speech is fitted is indifferent to 
them ; or rather, the virtue of 
frames is not that they should be 
various, but that they should be 
inconspicuous. It is true that an 
absolutely unrelieved monotony will 
itself become conspicuous ; but the 
variety necessary to obviate that 
should be strictly limited to forms 
inconspicuous in themselves. Among 
those that are not inconspicuous, & 
are therefore bad, are many develop¬ 
ments of the blameless & incon¬ 
spicuous said he, especially the 
substitution of verbs that are only 
by much stretching qualified for 
verbs of saying, & again the use of 
those parts of verbs of saying that 
include auxiliaries. A few examples 
will make these points clear ; they 
are not of the more egregious kind, 
but most of them exhibit a writer 
trying not to bore his reader, & 
nothing bores so fatally as an open 
consciousness that one is in danger 
of boring :—‘ Yes \ moodily con~ 
sented John, ‘ I suppose ice inust ’./ 
‘ Oh ? ’ questioned he./' Nossignore *, 
distwowed Don AmbTogio./'Oh,u)hat 
a sigh! ’, marvelled Annunziata./ 
‘ But then puzzled John, * what is 
it that people mean when they talk 
about death ? ’/* The sordid sort of 
existence augmented John./'' Fo« 
misunderstand your instructions 
murmured rapidly Mr Travers./'" I 
couldn't help liking (he chap would 
shout Lingard when telling the story./ 
‘ I won't plot anything extra agaimt 
Tom \ had said Isaac./' At any rate, 
then ’, may rejoin our critic, ‘ it is 
clearly wseless . . .'/' I a,n the lover 
of a Queen ’, had often sung the 
steward in his pantry beloxv. 

The ordinary ‘ said lie ’ &c. (Thou 
art right, Trim, in both cases, said 
my uncle Toby) was described above 
as blameless & inconspicuous. Its 
place among inversions is in the 
‘ signpost * class. The reader is to 
be given the theme (i.e., here, the 


speech) at the earliest possible 
moment ; the speech, being gram¬ 
matically the object of ‘ said yet 
placed first, draws ‘ said ’ to it, & 
* he *, or my uncle Toby, has to 
wait. Hut only such insignificant 
verbs as sold, replied, continued, will 
submit to being dragged about like 
this ; verbs that introduce a more 
complicated notion, or that are 
weighted with auxiliaries or adverbs 
(compare ‘ went on my uncle Toby * 
with * continued my uncle Toby ’), 
or that cannot rightly take a speech 
as object, stand on their dignity & 
insist on their pra|)er place. 

INVERTED COMMAS. See Stops. For 
the use as apology for slang, see 
Superiority. 

Invest makes investor. 

Investigate, Invigorate, make -gable, 
-tor; see -able 1, -or. 

invite, n. The OEI) compares 
command & request for the forma¬ 
tion, but describes the noun use as 
colloquial ; & it has never, even as 
a colloquialism, attained to respect¬ 
ability ; after 250 years of life, it is 
less recognized as an Knglish word 
than bike. 

Invite, v., makes -table ; see Mute e. 

Invoke uses invocable (i'nvokabl) 
rather tlian invokable (Invo'kubl). 

Involution. See -lu-. 

Involve makes -vable ; see Mute e. 

Involvedly. Four syllables, if used ; 
see -EDLY. 

inwardness. The i., the real i., the 
true i., of something lias a meaning 
that it would not occur to us to give 
it out of our own heads, but that 
we some time or other di.scover to be 
attached to it by other people, 
especially such as write books ; that 
moaning i.s, as dcfineil by the OED, 
‘ the inward or intrinsic character or 
quality of a thing ; the inner nature, 
essence, or meaning It is a literary 
phrase fit for a literary man to use 
when he is writing for or talking to 
literary people, but otherwise pre¬ 
tentious ; true wisdom is to abstain 
from it till it seems the really 
natural phrase ; & any inclination 
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to put inverted commas round it is 
a fair proof that one has not reached, 
or that one doubts 'vvlietlier one’s 
readers have reached, that stage, 
TIvereis a certain intrusiveness about 
tlie word in these (juotations ; omis¬ 
sion, or a simpler substitute, would 
have done no harm : — When the 
First Lord gets to understand {the real 
I. of) the present situation^ 1 have 
every confidence that he xaill do full 
justice to the 'rhamcs,/]n this con¬ 
nexion / tvould xuarn readers who are 
unacfiunintcd with {the {. of) South 
African affairs not to attach undue 
importance to a recent declaration./ 
ir ill you allow me to send a few lines 
on the true i. of the situation ? 
(realities)./He have aheays contended 
that the true '' imeardness * of the 
Land Hill not the xcish to stop 
evictions^ but the tvish to stop the 
scandal of evictions (motive). 

Inweave. Not cn- ; see i.m- & im-. 
Inwrap. En- better; sec i;>i* & i.m-. 
Iodine. For this, as well as for the 
tliree f)ai*allel element-names brom¬ 
ine, chlorine^ & Jhiorinc, the OKI> 
prefers tlic sound -In, with -in 
allowed a.s alternative. Popular use 
is almost universally for -in in 
iodine, hut varies in the other three, 

-ION & -MENT. Many verbs ha\'e 
associated with tliem nouns of both 
forms, as commit, commission & com¬ 
mitment ; require, requisition & re¬ 
quirement; excite, excitement & ex¬ 
citation. When both are well estab¬ 
lished, as in these cases, the two 
nouns usually co-exist hecause they 
have come by diffenuitiution to 
dividethe possililc meanings between 
them & so tend to lueidlty. How 
little tlie essential difTerence of 
meaning is may be seen by compar¬ 
ing emendation with amendment 
(where the (ir.st means rather cor¬ 
rection made, & the second rather 
correcting), A requisition with re- 
(iHirrmcnt (where the first means 
latluT recpiiririg, the second rather 
thing reejuired), & then noticing 
that the two comparisons give more 
or less contrary results. Further, 


when there is only one establislied 
form, it is not apparent to the lay¬ 
man, though the philologist some¬ 
times knows, why one form exists 
& the other docs not—why e.g. we 
say infliction & not infiietmcnt, but 
punishment & not punition. The 
conclusion is that usage should be 
respected, & ^vo^ds that have been 
rarely used or may easily be coined, 
such as abolishment, admonishment, 
pollutement, ineitation, & punition, 
should not he lightly resorted to 
when abolition, admonition, pollu¬ 
tion, incitement, & punishment, are 
to hand. To illustrate what is 
meant by Mightly ’: if a writer 
suddenly realizes or suspects that he 
cannot say ‘ by cliastiscmcnt of 

V % 

actual & admonition of prospective 
ofTeiidcrs \ & clianges to admonish¬ 
ment as fitter for the construction 
wanted,without taking the trouble to 
tfiink cithcrof cA(7.9/jsi/ig tt admonish¬ 
ing or chastisement dissuasion, he 
is treating the language with levity. 

-ION & -NESS. The question be¬ 
tween variants in -ion &-nfss difters 
from that discussed in the previous 
article in several respects. First, 
-ness words can be made from any 
ailjcctivc or jiartieiple, wbereas the 
formation of -mcni wor<ls from verbs 
is l>y no means unrestricted ; by the 
side of prrs(ia.sion you can make 
persuasiveness, but not persuade- 
ment. Secondly, there is more 
possiliility of a clear di.stinction in 
meaning ; -ion tfc -ment are both 
attached to verbs, so that neither 
has any more claim than the other 
to represent the verbal idea of 
action ; but between -ion & -ness 
tliat line does exist ; though -ion & 
-ness are often appended to exactly 
the same form, as in abjectness & 
abjection, one is made from the 
bhiglish adjective abject, it the other 
from the Latin verbal stem abject-, 
witli tlic consequence that objcciness 
necessarily represents a state or 
fpialily, & abjection naturally at 
least a process or aetit)n, I’hirdly, 
while both -ion Si. -ment pass ea.'^ily 
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from the idea of a process or action j 
into that of the product —abstraction 
e.g, being equivalent either to 
abstracting or to abstract notion —, 
to subject -ness to that treatment is 
to do it violence ; we can call virtue j 
an abstraction, but not an abstract- * 
ness; in compensation for this 
disability, the -ness words should 
be secured as far as possible the 
exclusive right to the meaning of 
state or quality ; e.g. we should 
avoid talking of the abstraction or 
the concision of a writer’s style, or 
of the consideration that marks 
someone’s dealings, when we mean 
abstractness, conciseness, & consider¬ 
ateness. Concisioti means the pro¬ 
cess of cutting down, & conciseness 
the cut-down state ; the ordinary i 
man, wdio when he means the latter ' 
says conciseness, shows more literary 
sense than the literary critic, who 
says conemon just because tlic 
French, who have not the advantage 
of possessing -ness, have to say it, 

& he likes galiicizing. It is not 
always easy to prove that writers 
do not mean the process rather than 
the quality, but appearances arc 
often against them ; in the following 
examples, if the epithet short- 
winded, & the parallel pungency, are 
taken into account, it is pretty clear 
that the quality of the style was 
meant, & conciseness would have 
been the right word :—/ re(dly think 
any Muse (when she is neither resting 
nor flying) ought to tighten her girdle, 
tuck up her skirts, A step out. It is 
better than Tennyson'’s short-winded 
t£r artificial concision—but there is 
such a thing as swift A spontaneous 
style./But then as a writer of letters, 
diaries, A memoranda, Mr Gladstone 
did not shine by any habitual con¬ 
cision or pungency of style. If it were 
not for this frequent uncertainty 
about what is really meant, it would 
be as had to say concision for con- 
cise.ness as to use correction (which 
also could be defended as a Gallic¬ 
ism) for correctness, or indirection 
(for which Hamlet ii. i. 60 might be 
pleaded^ for indirectness. 


Simple reference of any word i n -ion 
to this article may be taken to mean 
that there isa tendency for it to usv:rp 
the functions of the noun in -ness. 

IrChe. Three syllables (itc'iii) ; as 
a Christian name it has now been 
largely adopt imI by those who take 
it for a disyllabic A: account to 
themselves for the third syllable 
when thc\' hear others sav it as an 
optional addition like those in 
Johtniy & Jcanic. 

Irenlcon. See eirknicon. 

Iriclsm. See Irishism. 
iridescent. So spelt, not irri- ; I be 
origin is Greek iris rainbow, not 
Latin irrideo laugh. 

Irishism, Irlcism. The first is the 
right; see Briticism. 

iron. For the i. Chancellor, Duke, 
horse, see SoBRiqri'TS. 
ironist. For the form, sec -ist. 
irony. For a tabular conqiarison 
of this & other words, sec humocr. 

Ironv is a form of utterance that 
postulates a double audience, con¬ 
sisting of one party that bea ring 
shall hear & shall not understand, & 
another party that, when more is 
meant than meets the oar, is aware 
both of that more & of the outsiders’ 
inconiiirohcnsion. 1. Socratic irony 
was u profession of ignorance. What 
Socrates representetl as an ignorance 
& a weakness in himself was in faet 
a non-committal attitude towards 
any dogma, however aeeepte<l or 
imposing, that liad not been carried 
back to & shown to be basetl ujion 
first principles. The two parties in 
his audience were, first, the dog¬ 
matists moved by pity or contempt 
to enlighten this ignorance, &, 
secondly, tliosc who knew' tbclr 
Socrates A* set Ihemselves to watch 
the familiar game in which learning 
should be turned inside out by 
simplicity. 2. The double audience 
is essential too to what is called 
dramatic irony, i.e, tlie irony of the 
Greek drama. That drama bad the 
peculiarity of providing the double 
audience — one party in the secret 
& the other not—in a special man- 
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ner. The facts of most Greek plays 
were not a matter for invention, but 
were part of every Athenian child’s 
store of Icfjcnd ; all the spectators, 
that is, were in the secret beforehand 
of what would happen. But the 
characters, Pentheus & Oedipus & 
the rest, were in the dark ; one of 
them might utter words that to 
him & his companions on the stage 
were of trifling import, but to those 
who hearing could understand were 
pregnant with tlic coming doom. 
The surface mcaniitg for the drama¬ 
tis pc'rsoiiac, & tlie underlying for 
the spectators ; the dramatist work¬ 
ing his effect by irony. 3. And the 
double audicMU'C for the irony of 
Fate 't Nature pt'rsuadcs most of us 
that the course of events is within 
wide limits foresecal)Ie, tliat things 
will fotlow their usual course, that 
violent outrage on our sense of tlie 
proljable or reasonable need not be 
looked for ; & these ‘ most of us ’ 
arc the uncomprehending outsiders ; 
the elect or inner circle with wlioni 
Fate sliarc.s her amusement at our 
consternation are the few to whom 
it is not an occasional maxim, hut 
a living conviction, that what liap- 
pens is the unexpected. 

That is an attempt to link intel¬ 
ligibly together three special .senses 
of the word irony, which in its more 
general sense may be defined as tlic 
use of words intended to convey one 
meaning to the uninitiated {nirt of 
the audience <fc another to the 
initiated, tlie delight of it lying in 
the secret intiniacy set up betvveen 
the latter & the speaker ; it should 
be a<l(le(I, however, tliat there arc 
dealers in irony for whom the 
initiated circle is not of outside 
hearers, Imt is an alter ego dwelling 
in their own breasts. 

For [iructical purposes a protest is 
needed iigainst the application of 
’ the irony of Fate or of ‘ irony ’ 
as short for tliat, to every trivial 
oddity ; -lint the jyleasant note 
changret to something almost bitter as 
he (leelaTai his fear that before them 
“kV « 'fight for evcri/thing we hold 


dear '—a sentence that the groundlings 
by a curious irony were the loudest in 
cheering (oddly enough),//f would be 
an irony of /u/e, according to many 
members, if Mr Chamberlain were 
elected to succeed Mr Balfour, for it 
his father ivho dealt the first blow 
at Mr Balfour's ascendency (inter¬ 
esting)./’27ic irony of the thing* 
said the dairyman who now owns the 
business ‘ lies in the fact that after 
I began to sell good xvholesome 6u//cr 
m place of this adulterated mixture, 
my sales fell off 75 per cent. ’ (’ It’s 
' a rum thing that. , seems almost 
adc(juate). The irony of fate is, in 
fact, to be classed now as a Hack- 

NEYKD PIIRASK. 

Irrccognlzable, un-. The second is 
recommended ; see in- & un-. 

Irrefragable. Accent the second 
(iri'fiagabl). 

irrefutable. For pronunciation see 

REFUTAIILE. 

irrelevance, -cy. The first is re¬ 
commended ; see -CE, -CY. 

Irrelevant. It is stated in the OED, 
which docs not often volunteer such 
remarks, & which is sure to have 
documentary evidence, that ‘ a fre- 
iliient blunder is irrcvalcnt ’ ; that 
form, however, docs not get into 
print once for a hundred times that 
it is saiil ; but it is not dilUcult, 
with a little fishing, to extract it 
from ladies; cf, anemone. The 
word is one of those that we all 
know tlic meaning of, but seldom 
trouble to connect ivith their de¬ 
rivations — a state of mind com¬ 
moner with Knglishmen than with 
other people because so many of our 
words are borrowed that we are 
accustomed to apparently arbitrary 
senses. It is wortli remembering 
that rcln'ant relinnng are the same 
word ; that, presumably, is irrele¬ 
vant which does not relieve or assist 
tlic jiroblem in hand by throwing 
any light upon it. 

IRRELEVANT ALLUSION. We all 
know the people — for they are the 
majority, & probably include our 
jiarticular selves—who cannot carry 
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on the ordinary business of everyday 
talk without the use of phrases con¬ 
taining a part that is appropriate & 
another that is pointless or worse ; 
the two parts have associated them¬ 
selves together in their minds as 
making up what somebody has said, 
& what others as well as they will 
find familiar, & they have the sort 
of pleasure in producing the com¬ 
bination that a cliild has in airing 
a newly acquired word. There is 
indeed a certain charm in the grown¬ 
up man’s boyish ebullience, not to 
be restrained by thoughts of rele¬ 
vance from letting the exuberant 
phrase jet forth. And for that 
charm we put up with it when one 
draws our attention to the method¬ 
ical by telling us there is method in 
the madness^ though methoti & not 
madness is all there is to sec, when 
another’s every winter is the ttinfer 
of his discontent, when a third can¬ 
not complain of the light without 
calling it religious as \vcll as dim, 
when for a fourth nothing can be 
rotten except in the state of Den- 
mark, or when a fifth, asked whether 
he does not owe you 1/G for that 
cabfare, oicns the soft impeachment. 
Other phrases of the kind will be 
found in the article Hackneyed 
puiiASES. A slightly fuller examina¬ 
tion of a single example may bo 
useful. The phrase fo leave severely 
alone has two reasonable uses—one 
in the original sense of to leave 
alone as a method of sev'ere treat¬ 
ment, i.e. to send to Coventry or 
show contempt for ; <k the other in 
contexts where severely is to be inter¬ 
preted by contraries—to leave alone 
by way not of punishing the object, 
but of avoiditig consef|lienees for the 
subject. The straightforward mean¬ 
ing, & the ironical, arc both good; 
anything between them, in W'hich 
the real meaning is merely to leave 
alone, & severely is no more than an 
echo, is pointless & vapid & in print 
intolerable. Examples follow ; (1, 
straightforward) You must shmo 
him, by leaving him severely alone, by 
putting him into a moral Coventry, 


your detestation of the crime; (2. 
ironical) Fish of prey do not appear 
to relish the sharp sptJies of the 
stickleback, tt* usually seem to lem r 
them severely alone ; (3, pointless) 

Austria forbids children to smoke in 
public places ; (0 in (irrTnan schools 
c& military colleges there are latcs 
upon the subject ; France, Spain, 
Greece, Portugal, leave the matter 
severely alone. It is obvious at once 
how horrible the faded joeularitv of 
N“ 3 is in print ; &, thougli thing'; 
like it come crowding upon one 
anotlier in most conversation, they 
are not very easy to find in news¬ 
papers & books of any merit ; a 
small gleaning of them follows : — 
The moral, as .Alice would say, ap¬ 
peared to be that, despite its difference 
in degree, an obvious essential in the 
right kind of education had been 
equally lacking to both these girls (ns 
Alice, or iiuleiMl as you or I, might 
so,\),/liesignatiott became a virtue of 
necessity for Sicedcn (If you do 
wliat you must with a good grace, 
you make a virtue of necessity ; 
without rnnke, a virtue of necessity 
is meaningless),// strongly advise 
the single working-man who would 
become a successful backyard poultry- 
keeper to ignore the advice of Punch, 
tfc to secure a useful heli>mate./Tlie 
beloved lustige \Vien [merry Vienna] 
of his youth /md suffered a sca-change. 
The green glads . , . ;cus blocked by 
ranges of grand nrw buildings (.Ariel 
must chuckle at the odd places in 
which his sea change turns up)./ 
Ala7iy of the celebrities who in that 
most frivolous of watering-places do 
congregate./11 Vien about to quote 
Sir 0/it'cr Lodge's tribute to the late 
leader, Mr Laxv drew, not a dial, 
but what was obviously a penny 
mentorandum book from his pocket 
(You want to mention that Wr 
Bonar La'v took a notebook out of 
his pocket ; but pockets arc hum¬ 
drum things ; how give a literary 
touch ? call it a poke't no, we can 
better that ; who was it tirew what 
from his poke t why, Touchstone 
a dial, to be sure ! & there you are). 
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Irremovable. So spelt, not -vea-; 

see -ABLE. 

irrespectlve(ly), adv. When of docs 
not follow, the adverb still takes 
-Iff ; Mercy that places the marks of 
its favour absolutely tt* irrespectively 
upo7i tchom it pleases. When of 
follows, the modern tendency is to 
drop •iy in the adverb (cf. regard- 
less), as in All ‘vere huddled together, 
irrespective of age ct* sea;; see Un¬ 
idiom atic -LV ; but good writers 
perhaps retain the -/// in sentences 
where irrespective might be taken 
I'or an adjective agreeing with the 
subject & meaning not takit)g ac¬ 
count, whereas what is desired is 
an adverb meaning xcithoul account 
taken ; so lie values them, irrespec¬ 
tively of the praclicdl convcinenccs 
tifiich Uicir triumph may obtain for 
him (quoted from Matthew Arnold, 
who would doubtless have refused 
to drop the -ly here). This ratlicr 
fine (if not imaginary) point of 
idiom docs not practically affect the 
rncaning of a passage, but does 
imi)Iy a view of the exact meaning 
& construction of the word irrc 
spective—the view, namely, tliat it 
does not mean careless & docs not 
agree with a person. 

irresponsive, un-. The second is 
recommended ; see in- & un-. 
Irretentive, un-. The first is re¬ 
commended ; see in- & un-. 
Irridcscent. A wrong spelling h)r 

ItUDESCEXT. 

irrigate makes -gable, -tor ; sec 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

IS, 1, Is & are between variant 
numbers. 2. Is & are in multi¬ 
plication table. :k Is auxiliary & 
copulative, 4. Is after comjmund 

subject. 5. Is, or has, nothing to do 
with. 

v- Is & are between subject A 
coinplcinent of different numbers. 
What are xcanted are not small 
eoltuges^ but larger houses xvith nj«f/er;t 
conveniences./The jdausihle sngges- 
Itims to the contrary so freyuently put 
fonvard is an endeavour to kill hco 
birds xvith one stone./In the first 


example the two ares should be is ; 
in the second, is should be arc ; for 
discussion sec are, is. Mistakes arc 
especially common with the word 
what: IVhat is really at issue are 
not questions of , . ./What is needed 
arc a fexv recognized British corpora- 
tions. For these wrong forms, see 

WHAT. 

2. Is & are in tlic multiplication 
table. Five times six is, or arc, 
thirty ? The subject of the verb is 
not times, but six, the meaning of 
the subject being ‘ six reckoned 
five times Before w'c know 
whether is or arc is required, then, 
wc must decide whether six is a 
singular noun, the name of a quan¬ 
tity, or a plural adjective agreeing 
with a suppressed noun ; docs it 
mean ‘ the quantity six or docs it 
mean ‘ six things ’ ? That question 
each of us can answer, perhaps, for 
himself, but no-one for other people ; 
it is therefore equally correct to say 
txvice txvo IS/our twice txvo are ^our. 
Moreover, as the two arc equally 
correct, so they appear (OED, s.u. 
time) to be about equally old ; four 
times SIX was plural as long ago as 
l.'iSO, & ten times txvo was singular in 
1425. 

3. Confusion between auxiliary & 
copuIati\'e uses. The risk of cards 
being lost or mislaid under such cir¬ 
cumstances is considerable, <& great 
tnconi'cmence A experienced by any 
xvorkman to xvhom this accident occurs, 
Ihis mistake of leaving the reader 
to supply an is of one kind out of 
a prc\’ious is of anotlier kind is dis¬ 
cussed under be ’>. 

4. Is after compound subjects. 
The Allies are prepared to retire if <fc 
xvhen proper pledges <t* security is 
giren./3Vieir lives, their liberties, 
their religion i.s in danger. In both 
those is should be arc ; they seem to 
point to a mistaken theory that, 
when the parts of a compound 
subject differ in numl>er, the verb 
follows the nearest ; that might 
roiLsonably, though it hardly does 
in fact, hold for or-groups {whether 
tve or she is right) ; but it is entirely 
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wrong for and-groups, which always 
require a plural verb unless they 
are, like bread butter, compound 
words rather than mere groups. 
See also Number. 

5. is, or has, nothing to do with. 
Sir,—Why do I see today, in a cele- ' 
brated morning contemporary, the 
following sentence : ‘ The trouble is 
nothing to do with education ’ 
{Italics mine) ? Tlic facts are, first, 
that has nothing to do with requires 
no defence, secondly, that is nothing 
to do with is said by many to be 
indefensible, & thirdly, that is no¬ 
thing to do with is nevertheless, if 
not far commoner than the other, 
yet very common. When a form of 
speech that one regards as a cor¬ 
ruption gains wide currency, the 
question wdiether one should tilt at 
it is not quite simple. If it is an 
obvious outrage on grammar, yes ; 
if, on the other hand, its wrongness 
is of the kind that has to be pointc<l 
out before it is noticed, & its hold ! 
on the pulilic strong enough to take 
a good deal of loosening, tlien per¬ 
haps it is better to buttress it up 
than to tilt at it. This, then, is an 
attempt to justify is. 

Most of us, when wc have occasion 
to repel an impertinent question, & 
are not in the mood for weighing 
words in the scales of grammar, feel 
that Tfuil is nothing to do with you 
expresses our feelings better than 
That has <fcc.; that is to say, the in¬ 
stinctive word is is, not has. But, 
says the ctiampion of grammar, 
instinctive or not, it is a mere wrong 
mixture of two right ways of saying 
tlie thing : That is nothing to you, 

& That has nothing to do with you. 
lie is very likely right, but it is not 
quite so certain as he thinks ; & the 
popular phrase that is on its trial for 
impropriety should always be given 
the benefit of the doubt if there is 
one. Now it docs not seem impos¬ 
sible that It is nothing to do with 
may have arisen from sentences in 
which to do has acfjuircd the status 
of an adjective meaning concerned 
or connected ; such sentences would 


-ISE 


be: There is nothing to do with 
prisons that he cannot tell you./' A 
Wife's Sccrel ’ (nothing to do with the 
old play of that name)./Anytliiug to 
do ivith spiritualism is interesting. 
In the first of those nothing to do 
means not a single thing eoneerned, 
nothing Ijcing a noun ; <fc in tlie 
second it means not at ail con¬ 
nected, 7iotlnng being an adverl). 
No doubt tills use of to do is elliptical 
for having to do ; Init the j)oint is 
that it gives us a different construc¬ 
tion for Jwthitig or any eorrespomiing 
word, whieli here is not the otiject 
of the omitted lurcing, as it is of has 
in It has nothing to do with, but is 
either tlie noun with wliieh the 
supposed having agri'cs or an adverb 
negativing it. On this theory, the 
two forms may be jiaraidirasc il tlius : 
It has 7iothing to do with you — It has 
nofufiction to perform \\ith yt)u ; A' 
It is tiidhing to do with yoii~li is 
not a 7'i(t/ter eonet'rnetl \\ith you ; 
tile first is simpler to arrive at than 
the second, but the second is not 
impossible. The jireeisian wlio like' 
an easily analysalde sentence, A: 
the natural man wlio likt's to sav 

IR 

the tiling tliat springs to his lips, Iiad 
better agree to live A: let live ; A: 
tliat they will do the more readily 
if the first can believe that the two 
ways of putting the thing differ 
not only in the visible distinetion 
between has A is, but also in the 
invisiljle one between two or more 
eonstruetions of nothing. It may 
fairly be maintained tliat tiiere are 
three rigid ways of saying the thing : 
It is nothing to you ; It has tioihitig 
to do ivith you ; It is 77 othing to do 
ivith you : instead of two right ways 
& a wrong. 

Isagogic. For pronunciation see 
Ciu:i:ic o. 

-ISE) (-IZE. On the general ques¬ 
tion of the spelling of verbs ending 
in tiic souml -iz, see -izk. If -ize is 
aceejiteil as the normal form, there 
are still a miinber of verbs in whieb 
the question between the two 
1 spellings does not arise, but -ise is 
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for various reasons necessary. The 
more important of these are here 
given : — advertise, apprise, chastise, 
circumcise, comprise, compromise, 
demise, (lcs])isc, devise, disfranchise, 
<Iisguisc, cnfrancliise, enterprise, ex¬ 
cise, exercise, improvise, incise, pre¬ 
mise, supervise, surmise, surprise. 

Island, isle. Tfie t wo are clyrno- 
logirally uneonnc<'tc<l, the first being 
native <fe liaving no right to its -s-, 
& the second being Latin by origin. 

-ISM & -ITY. Many adjectives 
have each ending appcndcil & give 
two words of <liffcrcnl meaning. 
Occasionally choice lictwcen the two 
is doubtful. Iloughly, the word in 
-ill/ usually means the quality of 
being what the adjective describes, 
or concretely an iiistanee of the 
quality, or collectively all the in¬ 
stances ; & the word in -ism means 
the dis[)osition to be wliat the 
adjective describes, or concretely an 
act resulting from that disposition, 
or collectively all those who feci it. 
A few of the more notable pairs 
follow, to enable the reader to judge 
how far this rough distinction will 
serve liim in deciding where the 
difference is less eslaldished : — 
BARDAitiTY A: barbarism ; calholiciii/ 
& Catholicism ; dcit;/ & deism ; 
falalitif & fatalism ; foii:\iamtv 
formalism ; humanity & ; 

ideality & idealism ; latinily & 
LATIN ISM ; liberality & liberalism ; 
modernity & modernism ; reality &, 
realism ; .v/jiri/ini/iVi/ spiritualism ; 
unh'crsolity & uriiversalism. 

isolate makes -luble, -tor ; sec 
-AiiLR 1, -on. 

Israelite. See Ilr.niiF.w, 

Issue, V. T, I. makes issuable ; .see 
Ml'ik k. 2. The military construc¬ 
tion, to i. a person with a thing 
(The Company teas issued tvith two 
fias-wasKs per man), on the analogy 
of supply jic provide, though much 
pofmlari/.cd by the war, is not to be 
reconimeiided ; see Amaloov. 

-1ST, -ALIST, -TIST, -VIST, Ac. 
The use of the suffix ~ist in Ivnglisli 


is 60 wide & various that any full 
discussion of it is not here possible. 
But llicrc are (A) some words whose 
exact form is still uncertain & 
should be fixed, & there arc (B) 
others that are both established & 
badly formed, so that there is 
danger, unless their faultincss is 
pointed out, of their being used as 
precedents for new formatioos. 

A 

agricultuT(al)ist, constitution(al)ist, 
conversation{al)ist, education{al)ist, & 
others of the kind. Either form is 
legitimate; the shorter, besides 
Ix’ing less cumbersome, usually cor¬ 
responds more naturally to the 
sense ; expert in agriculture (-/iirisf), 
for instance, is simpler than expert 
in the agricultural (-(ura/i5l) ; but 
in constilulion{al)ist, perhaps, know¬ 
ledge of or devotion to what is 
constitutional, rather than of or to 
the constitution, is required. Unless 
there is a definite advantage of this 
kind in the -aC form, the other 
should be preferred : agriculturist, 
j constitutionalist, conversationist, edu¬ 
cationist. 

accompan{y)ist. Ncitlier form is 
satisfactory ; the adding of -ist to 
vcr!)s otlier than those in -ize is 
unusual (conformist is an example), 
A it is a pity that accompanier was 
not taken ; but of the two -nyist 
(< f, copyist) is better than -nisf: 
accompanyisf. 

I volun(ar{y)ist. The -y- should be 
retained. The analogy of militarist 
is deceptive, because that has the 
Latin mi7i'/«ri.f to justify it ; there 
is no Latin voluntaris, A the Latin 
voluntarius objects to losing two 
syllables instead of one : voluntary- 
I ist. 

pacif(k)ist. It is perhaps over- 
sanguine to class this among those 
still awaiting decision, the barbarous 
pacifist has taken so strong a hold ; 
but llierc arc still a faithful few who 
resist it. It is formed on pacific, 
meaning believer in pacific methods ; 
I the in pacifist, with -ic- left out, 
1 has no metming, A pacist would have 
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been a better word. The omission 
of an essential syllable by what is 
called syncope (as in idolatry^ syn¬ 
copated from idololatria) belongs in 
English to the primitive stages of 
the language, & is not now practised ; 
symbology, for symbolology, is an 
unprepossessing exception; to 
change pacificist to pacifist is no 
better than to change deteriorate & 
authoritative, as is often done by the 
uneducated, to deteriate & authori~ 
live, & to acquiesce in such corrup¬ 
tions at a time when general educa¬ 
tion is equal to realizing their nature 
is to introduce a principle of swift 
decay into the language. Pacifist 
has been defended on the formula 
pacifist : poci^c :: philanthropisl : 
philanthropic ; philanthropist, how¬ 
ever, is formed not from philan¬ 
thropic, but from phUanthropia, the 
Greek for philanthropy ; & actual 
or possible Greek & Latin nouns in 
-la are among the commonest bases 
for -ist nouns ; there is no possible 
Latin pacifia nor English noun 
pa'clfy to account similarly for 
pacifist. Another plea, that pacifist 
is from French pacifiste, is equally 
unsound ; the word, which is not in 
a popular French dictionary dated 
1911, is one of the international 
kind to which each language gives 
its own normal form ; the responsi¬ 
bility cannot be deported across the 
Channel. 

ego{t)ist. The -U is abnormal ; but 
both forms are established, & a use¬ 
ful differentiation is possible if both 
are retained; sec ego(t)i3m. 

B 

analyst, ironist, separatist, db tobac¬ 
conist, are open to objection, though 
they are all, except perhaps the 
least offending of them, ironist, 
Urinly established. 

anatijst results from the mistaking 
of analyse for one of those -ize verbs 
from which so many nouns in -ist 
are formed ; analyse, derived from 
analysis, should itself have been 
analysize, & then analysisi would 
have been correct; given analyse. 


analyser should have been the 
noun. 

ironist supplies the need of a word 
to match satirist & humourist. The 
choice, if it was to end in -ist, lay 
between ironicalist, ironicist, irony- 
ist, & ironist, of which the last is 
technically the least justifiable. 
If regarded as made on the English 
noun irony, the -y ought not to be 
omitted ; if Greek is to be called 
in, the Greek verb & noun ought 
to have been eironizo & eironia, 
whereas they are eironciw & cironeia ; 
philanthropist telegraphist do not 
obviate the objection, because they 
are made not on philanthropy & 
telegraphy, but on (»reek philan- 
thropia & English telegraph. 

separatist, like all -ist words made 
on other verbs tlian those in -ize 
{conjormisl, coinputist, contrmcTiist, 
speculatist, are the best of the few 
quoted by the OED), is at once felt to 
be an uncomfortable & questionable 
word ; but it & {uun)conJoTrnisl, hav¬ 
ing attained to real currency, may un¬ 
fortunately be imitated. Separation- 
ist would have been the right form. 

tobacconist, like egotist, has no right 
to the consonant inserted before -ist. 

Isthmus. Pi. -uses ; see -us. 

It. 1. Omission of anticipatory it 
owing to confused analysis. 2. 
Other mistakes with anticipatory it. 
3. Obscure or wrong pronoun refer¬ 
ence. 4. Its) {it's. 

The pronoun is so much used in 
various idiomatic constructions that 
considerable knowledge, instinctive 
or acquired, of the ins outs of 
syntax is needed to secure one 
against lapses. The collecting of a 
few speeiinens, & comments on them, 
may put writers on their guard, 

1. First, there is a present tendency 
to omit in relati\’c clauses the antici¬ 
patory it, i.e. the it that heralds a 
deferred subject as in It is uscles.s to 
complain. An example is : The 
House of Commons is ahvays ready to 
extend the indulgence xchich A is a 
sort of precedent that the mover dh 
seconder of the Address should ask for. 
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If we build up this sentence from its 
elements, the necessity of it will 
appear, & the reader can then apply 
the method to the other examples. 
That the Uiwer fihould ash for indul¬ 
gence is a precedent ; that, rear¬ 
ranged idiomatically, becomes It is 
a precedent that the mover should ask 
for indulgence ; observe that t7 there 
docs not mean indnl^cncc, but means 
that the mw'cr should ash for indul- 
gencCt it being f)lacod before the 
predicate (i's a precedent) as a har¬ 
binger announcing that the real 
subject, ^^'hich it temporarily repre¬ 
sents, is coining along later. It is 
a precedent that the mender should ash 
for indulgenee ; the House extends 
the indulgence ; there are the two 
elements; to combine Ihctn wc 
substitute ivhtch for indulgenee in 
the clause that is to be subordinate, 

& place this xvhieh at the heginniiig 
instead of at the end of that clause : 
the House extends the indulgence 
ivhich . . . ; now, if it had meant 
indulgence, i.c. the same as xvhieh 
now means, it would have become 
Buperfluous ; but, as lias liecn men¬ 
tioned, it means soinetliing (juitc 
different, & is just as much wanted 
in the compound sentence as in the 
simple one. A parallel will make the 
point clear : A meeting teas held, cO 
it xvas mif duty to attend this ; whether 
xvhieh or t£- this is placed at the 
beginning of the second member 
instead of the present arrangement, 
no-onc would dream of drojiping it 
<k writing xvhieh was my duty to 
attend, or tt (his xvas my duty to 
attend. After this ratlicr laboured 
ex])osition it w'ill suiliec to add to 
the more or less similar examples 
that follow mere hints of the essen¬ 
tial const met i(*ti — The debate on 
the Util produced a tangle of argu- 
tnenls xvhieh A reyuired <dl Mr CViow- 
berhun s shill to untie. 11 //jV7i means 
tangle ; tlie missing it means to untie 
xvhieh.^ Here, li()wcver, if an it had • 
been inserted after untie, xvhieh * 
Would have bi'en subject to required 
instead of object to untie, so that the 
Bentciu'c as it stands is perhaps a | 


muddle between two possibilities,/ 
It has already cost the 100 millions 
ivhich A reos originally estimated 
xvould he the xvhole cost. The missing 
it means that u7iieA xvould be the xvhole 
cost (that the conjunction, not the 
pronoun)./Faith in drugs has no 
longer any monetary motive such as A 
has been asserted xvas /« rmerly the 
case. Without it, this ini|dies as one 
of the elements A monetary motive 
has been asserted xvas the case./The 
great bulk of the xvork done in the 
xvorld is xvork //to/A is vital should be 
done. Islements : (a) That certain 
xvork should be done is vital, or It is 
vital that certain xvork should be done ; 
(b) Most xvork done is that xvork. 
The missing it means not xvork, as 
that does, but that xvhieh xvork should 
be </o/>c,/A UYJS realized might 
happen has happened. Elements : 
// aas realized that a thing might 
happen ; that thing has happened. 

At the end of the article hope the 
common omission of it with is hoped 
is illustrated. 

2 . Secondly, certain points have to 
he rememhered about the anticipa¬ 
tory it besides the fact that it may 
be wrongly omitted ;—In connexion 

xvith the article by -, it may be 

recalling the naive explanation 
given to Dickens by one of his contri¬ 
butors. Anticipatory it heralds a 
deferred subject ; it cannot be used 
when there is no subject to herald ; 
w’hcrc is the subject here V explana¬ 
tion is engaged as object of recalling ; 
recalling is governed by ieor//i; tcortA 
is complement to may be ; it neither 
has any meaning of its own nor 
represents anything else. The 
aullior might jjossibly claim that the 
const ruction was a true apposition 
like that in ‘He’s a good fellow, 
that A: that a comma after Tecalling 
Would jiut all to rights ; but anyone 
who can read aloud can hear that 
that is not true. The real way to 
correct it is to write ivorth xvhile 
instead of xvorlh, wliieh releases 
Teailllng to serve us the true subject; 
secAVoKTH for other such mistakes./ 
It is such wild statements as that Mr 
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Sandlands has made that does harm 
to the Food Reform cause. By strict 
grarnmutical analysis does would be 
right ; but idiom has decided that 
in the it .. . that construction, when 
that is the relative, it takes its 
number not from its actual ante¬ 
cedent but from the word repre¬ 
sented by it—here statements,/He 
ivas a Norfolk man, db it xvas in 
a Norfolk village where 1 first ran 
across him. Tliere is no doubt that 
idiom requires that instead of where, 
& the sense of the idiomatic form is 
plain ; it that J ran across means 
my running across ; rny first running 
across him was in a village ; tlie use 
of where, besides being unidiomatic, 
is also less reasonable; where is 
equivalent to in which, & if in which 
or its equivalent is used we require 
a Norfolk village & not in a Norfolk 
village : dt* it was a Norfolk village 
in which 1 &c. The use of in a 
village together with rchere is ana¬ 
logous to the pleonasms discussed 
under IlAziNi;ss.//f is impossible to 
enter on the political aspects of Mr 
——’s book, butNfnust suffice to say 
that he sugge,sts with great skill the 
u’arri'n^ interests. The reader of 
that at once tliinks something is 
wrong, & on re licet ion asks whether 
the anticipatory it, which means to 
enter See., can be * understood * again 
before mwsi suffice with the quite 
difTerent meaning of to say &c. It 
cannot; but some more or less 
parallel types will show that doubts 
arc natural. Here are (A) two in 
which the understanding of it, 
though the subjects are different, is 
clearly permissible : It is dangerous 
to gue.'is, but humiliating to confess 
ignorance./It must please him to 
surreed db pain him to fail. And 
here are (B) two that will not do : 
It is dishonest to keep silence, d& may 
save us to speak./It cannot help us to 
guess, is better to wait d& see. 
The distinction that emerges on 
examination is this : in the A 
examples is, & must, are common 
to both halves ; in the B examples 
it is otherwise, is being answered to 


by may, &, cannot by is ; it appears 
that it may be understood, even if 
the real subject is c“h:uig<'(l, wtu*n 
the verb or auxiliary is ccjininon to 
both parts, hut not otherwise. If. 
in the sentence we are criticizinc, d* 
sufficient Were substituted for but 
must suffice, alt wouhl i)c well. 

3. Kxainj)les of it A its use<l when 
the reference of the pronojin is 
obscure or confused, or its use too 
previous or itieorrcet. These faults 
occur with it as witli all pronouns, 
it arc discussed gciuTally under 
PnoxouNS ; a few cxainjiles are 
here i)rinted without comtnont ;— 
This local option in the auiount of 
outdoor relief gh'cn under the Poor 
Law has always operated incynitahly 
dC* been one of the greatest blots on 
the system. To extend it to the first 
great benefit under the Insurance .let 
will greatly lessen its usefulness. 
Again, unconsciousnes.s in the person 
himself of what he is about, or of what 
others think of him, is also a great 
heighlencr of th e .sense of absurdity. 
It makes it come the fuller home to us 
from his insensibility to it, I'f'.vroMHt 
lyoluerhampton has rc.signcd the office 
of Lord President, tD his Majesty the 
King has been pleased to accept it,/ 
Where a settlement is effected a 
memorandum of the same, with a re¬ 
port of its proceedings, is .sent by the 
Hoard to the Minister of Labour./ 
Both these lines of criticism arc taken 
simultaneously in a message which 
its special corre.spondent semis from 
Laggan, in Alberta, to the Daily Mail 
this morning. 

4. The pos-sessivc of it, like that of 
who, & tlic absolute forms in -s of 
her, their, our, &, your, has no 
apostro|)he : its, hers, theirs, ours, 
yours, not it's &c. 

Itaclsm. Sec Technical terms. 

Italian sounds. A rough notion 
of how Italiati words should be suit! 
is soinctinies neciled. Certain cott- 
sonant pceuliarities are all that 
require notice ; for the vowels it 
sullices that they have the con¬ 
tinental values, not the English, 
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The letters or letter-groups with 
which mistakes may l)c made are : 
c, cc, ch, ci ; g, gg, gii, gi, gli, gn, gii ; 
6C, sell, Bci ; 2 , zz. If a few words, 
most of them to be met in English 
writing, are taken as types, the 
sounds may easily be remembered:— 
cicerori€ {chichc-) ; c, Sc cc, before 
€ & i, — ell 

Chianli (kl-) ; ch always=k 
cioccolata (ehok-) ; ci before a, 0 , u, 
often = eh, the i merely showing 
that c is soft 

Cesu (ja-) ; g, & gg, before e or i=j 
ghetto (gC-) ; gh always = g 
(iwtto (jo-) ; gi before a, o, u, often = 
j, cf. ci above. 

intaglio (-a hi yd) ; gU oftcn = ly 
(bah'nye) ; ^7j=ny 
Guelfo (gwf-j ; gu always = gw 
fascista (-shls-) ; sc before e or f —sh 
scherzo (sk-) ; sch always = sk 
sciolto (shdi-) ; sci before a, 0 , m, 
oftcn=sh, of. ci above 
scherzo (-tso) ; 2 = ts 
pizzicato (pltsi-) ; zz usually=t 9 
mezzo (m^^'dzo); 22 rarely = dz 

ITALICS. During the war many 
persons less conversant w'itli the art 
of writing than with strategy or 
artillery or surgery or aeronautics 
or blockade law or food supply have, 
to our great a<lvantage, occupied 
rmieli spare, instructively, in the 
magazines & newspapers. But a 
regrettable by-prcaluet of their 
activities has been a relapse into 
primitive nictbods ofsolioit ingatten- 
tion. Newspaper columns filled 
with a mosaic of roman & italic type 
that would have horrified the pre¬ 
war editor have grown familiar. 
Ihc practised writer is aware that 
iiis business is to secure prominence 
for what lie regards as the essence 
of his commuoieat ion by so mar¬ 
shalling his sentences that they shall 
lead up to a climax, or group them¬ 
selves round a <’entrc, or be worded 
witli different degrees of impressive¬ 
ness as tlie need of emphasis varies ; 
he knows too that it is an insult 
to the reader’s intelligence to ad¬ 
monish him periodieully by a change 


of type, like a bad teacher imploring 
his boys to attend for a moment, 
that he cannot safely go to sleep 
just now. But to those who, how¬ 
ever competent on their special sub¬ 
ject, have not had enough experience 
of writing to have learnt these rudi¬ 
ments it comes as natural to italicize 
every tenth sentence or so as it 
comes to the letter-writing school¬ 
girl to underline whatever she enjoys 
recording. These mosaics have on 
discreet readers exactly the repellent 
effect that interjections had on 
Landor : * I read warily ; & when¬ 
ever I find the writings of a lady, 
the first thing I do is to cast my 
eyes along her pages to see whether 
I am likely to be annoyed by the 
tnips & spring-guns of interjections, 
& if 1 happen to espy them I do not 
leap the paling 

Space cannot be afforded for what 
ivould be the only adequate illus¬ 
tration, the reproduction of a whole 
mosaic article ; a few short extracts 
must sullice ; but it should be borne 
in mind that tlicsc are mostly taken 
from long articles that contain 
several other exuini)lcs of the same 
trick. The right uses of italics will 
be afterwards classified & illustrated. 

EXAMPLES OF ILL-ADVISED 

ITALICS 

In comparison with this welding of 
valour with justice, the so-called 
itieal of total disarmament is shal¬ 
low. There is a icoy of peace that is 
at once tiiarily & sure. By fur the 
deeper change lies in turning mili¬ 
tary institutions to nobler & saner 
ends./All human effort that creates 
values is Labour, & the highest 
values arc not created by muscle. 
J he highest values are created, always 
have been created, tfr akvays will be, 
by Muid, And working men as well 
as others recognize that fact./It is 
not merely that the .Allied Powers 
are pledged to the reconstitution of 
Serbia bcc.ause of her signal services 
to their cause & tlie sufferings of 
her intrepid peo(de ; their interest 
emphatically demands that past amoT^ 
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cdments by Turk <t* Austrian should 
be uriped out, db wiped out once <£• Jot 
all. And this is the Allies’ interest 
because ,. ./The change in the point 
of view is fundanicntal. The 
primary necessity is to recognize the 
change, &, to realize that the proposed 
function of a League of Nations, at 
once grand d: simple, is something 
quite distinct from the function of a 
Power-group formed under the con¬ 
ditions of the Old Order./It is not, 
however, the length of the road that 
matters so much as the rate at which 
the road is covered. And the rate 
depends mainly upon the impetus, 
& on the extent to which the impetus 
may become general. An impetus 
of this kind does not spring from 
party programmes. It springs from 
change in underlying social philo¬ 
sophy, Such a change has been 
initiated by the War,/A great mili¬ 
tary menace cannot again rise in 
Central Europe so long as the inland 
seas are kept open. Any steps, 
however insidious or gradual, again 
to close them must be vetoed. In the 
past neglect of this precaution was 
a profound oversight in British 
naval policy. 

RIGHT USES 

The true uses of italics are very 
different from this of recommending 
to attention whole sentences whose 
importance, if they are important, 
ought to be plain without them. 
And these real uses arc definite 
enough to admit of classification. 
Some of them may be merely men¬ 
tioned as needing no remark: a 
whole piece may be in italics because 
italics are decorative ; text & notes 
may be distinguished by roman & 
italic type just as they may by 
different-sized types; quotations 
used as chaitter-hcadings, prefaces, 
dedications, & other material having 
a special status, are entitled to 
italics. Apart from such decorative 
& distinctive functions, too obvious 
to need illustration, italics have 
definite work to do w'hen a word or 
two are so printed in the body of a 


roman-type passage. They pull up 
the reader & tell him not to read 
heedlessly on, or he will miss some 
peculiarity in the italicized word. 
The particular point he is to notice 
is left to Ills own discernment; the 
italics may be saying to liim:— 

a. * This word, & nut the whole 
phrase of which it forms part, con¬ 
tains the point ’ ; It is not only 
little learning that has been exposed 
to disparagement. 

b. * This word is in sharp contrast 
to the one you may be expecting * : 
It would be an ultim.atc benefit to 
the cause of morality to prove that 
honesty was the tcorst policy. 

c. * These two words arc in sharp 
contrast ’ : Hut, if the child never 
can have a dull moment, the man 
never need have one. 

d. * If the sentence were being 
spoken, there would be a stress on 

I this word ’ : The wrong man knows 
that if he loses there is no consola¬ 
tion prize of conscious virtue await¬ 
ing him. 

e. * Tliis word wants thinking over 
to yield its full content ’ : Chihl- 
envy is only a form of the eternal 
yearning for something better than 
this (i.c., the adult’s position with 
all its disillusionmcnts). 

f. ‘This word is not playing its 
ordinary part, but is a word as 
such ’ : Here will is wrongly used 
instead of shall. 

g. ‘ This is not an English word or 
phrase ’ ; The maxim that deludes 
us is the progenies vitiosior of one to 
which the Greeks allowed a safer 
credit. 

h. ‘ This word is the title of a book 
or a new'spaper, or the name of a 
Betitious character ’ : The \’ieiina 
correspondent of 'J'he Times reports 
that . . ./The man in Job who 
maketh col lops of fat upon hi s 
flanks/A situation demanding Mark 
Taptey. 

Such arc the true uses of italics. 
To italicize whole sentences or large 
parts of them as a guarantee that 
some portion of what one has written 
is really worth attending to is a 
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miserable confcssiot) that the rest is 
ncgligii)le. 

Italicize makes -zable ; see Muti: e. 
its, not U's ; see it 4. 

-I2E, -ISE, IN VERBS. In the vast 
majority of the verbs tliat end in 
-ize or -ise & are pronounced *iz, the 
ultimate source of the ending is the 
Greek - 120 , whether the partieulur 
v’crb was an actual Greek one or 
was a Latin or French or English 
imitation, & whether such imitation 
wjis made by adding the termination 
to a tircek or anotlier stem. Most 
English printers follow the French 
practice of changing -ize to -ise ; 
but the OKI) of the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, the Knn/chpaedia liritan- 
men of the Cambridge University 
I’ress, The Times, & American 
usage, in all of which -ize is the 
accepted form, earry authority 
enough to outweigh superior num¬ 
bers. Ttie OED'.s jiidgeinent may be 
quoted ;—‘In modern French the 
siifiix luLS become -iser, alike in 
words from (ireck, as bnpliscr, 
h'a»o(discr, orpaiiisrr, A' those formcci 
after them from Latin, as fiViVi.s'er, 
cicnfnser, itttummscr. lienee, some 
have used the spelling -ise in Eng¬ 
lish, as in French, for all these 
words, & some prefer -ise in words 
formed in French or ICngli.sh from 
laitin elements, retaining -ize for 
those of (Jreek composition, lint 
tlic sutVix itself, wliatcvcr tlic ele¬ 
ment to vvhi<‘h it is added, is in its 
origin tlic (ireek -izein, I>atin -izarc ; 
as the pronunciation is also with 
there is no reason why in English 
the special French spelling sliould 
be followed, in opposition to that 
whicfi is at once etymological & 
plioiiel ic 

It must be noticed, however, that 
a small number of verbs, some of 
them in very frc(]uent use, like 
advertise, da' ise, A surprise, do not 
get their -lvc even remotely from 
the (,rcek - 120 , & must be spelt 
with -s- ; tlie more important of 
these are given in a list in the 
Article -ISE. The difiiculty of re¬ 


membering which these -ise verbs 
arc is in fact the only reason for 
making -ise universal, & the sacrifice 
of significance to case docs not seem 
justified. 

J 

jab, Job, V'\'. & nn. = prod &c. The 
OED calls the first a variant, 
originally Scotch, of the second. 
Jab is usually preferred for a thrust 
with a weapon, & especially in army 
use for a particular bayonet thrust, 
& job for a rough jerk at a horse's 
bit ; of other blows the two arc 
used indifTcrcntly. ‘ Forcible but 
abruptly arrested action ’ (OED) is 
the characteristic of the blow or 
jerk or thrust to which the words 
apply. 

jabber makes -ering, -ered ; see -n-, 

-RR-, 

jabot. Pronounce zha'bo. 
jacket makes -eted, -eting ; sec -T-, 

-TT-. 

Jacky. So spelt; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
jacquerie. See FnENcn words. 

jaggedly. Tlirce syllables; see 
•edly. 

, all, jailer, jailor. See gaol. 

. aiHike. For the hyphen, see -like. 
Jalousle(s). For pronunciation see 
Fhencii words. 
jamb. Pronounce jam. 

Jamy, -le. See -ey, -ie, -y. 
janizary, janissary. The OED 
gives precedence to -2nr^ j but in 
its Ibtii-e. quotations the -ss- occurs 
three times as often as tlic -2-, 

Jansenism & L'ras/iam'sm are liable 
t o be confused under the general 
notion of resistance to ecclesiastical 
authority. It may be said roughly 
that those wlio hold that the State 
should be supreme in ecclesiastical 
affairs are Erastians, while Jansen- 
ists are (for tlie purpose of this 
comparison) those who hold that 
a national branch of the Church is 
entitled to a certain independence 
of, or share in, the authority of the 
Pope. Erastns was author of a 
treatise against the tyrannical use of 
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excommunication by the Calvinistic 
Churches. Jansen was author of an 
exposition of St Augustine’s doc¬ 
trines, designed to reform the Church 
of Rome, condemned by the Rope, & 
long prominent in the struggle be¬ 
tween GaUicanism & Ultramontan- 
ism. 

jardiniere. For pronunciation see 
French words. 

jargon is perhaps the most various¬ 
ly applied of a large number of 
words that are in different senses 
interchangeable, & under it the 
distinctions between them may be 
pointed out. The words are : argot, 
cant, dialect, gibberish, idiom, jargon, 
lingo, parlance, patois, shop, slang, 
vernacular. The etymologies, which 
are indeed several of them unknown, 
do not throw much light, but may 
be given for what they are worth : 
dialect, idiom, & parlattce, are Greek 
(dialegomai I talk ; idios private or 
projjcr or peculiar ; paraballo com¬ 
pare) ; cant & vernacular are Latin 
{cantus song, cliant, wliine ; verna 
hotneborn slave) ; lingo is Italian 
(h'ngjwi franca Frankish tongue); 

jargon, & patois, are French, 
but otherwise of unknown origin ; 
gibberish & shop & slang are English, 
the first probably an imitation of llie 
sound meant, the second a parti¬ 
cular application of the common 
word, & the third of unknown 
origin. 

argot is primarily the vocabulary of 
thieves & tramps serving to veil 
their meaning, & is applied second¬ 
arily to the special vocabulary of 
any set of persons. There is in these 
senses no justification for its use 
instead of wliielicver English word 
may be njost appropriate, except in 
writing concerned with France ; for 
it is not a naturalized word. 

cant in current ICnglish means the 
insincere or imrrotlike appeal to 
principles, religious, mural, political, 
or scientific, tliat the s|)caker does 
not believe in or act uj)on, or does 
not understand. It is best to 
restrict it U) this definite use ; but 


its earlier sense—special vocabulary 
of the disreputable—is still used by 
pliiloJogists & in etymological dis¬ 
cussions ; & it means sometimes 

what is now more often exjjressed 
jargon or slang, the special voca¬ 
bulary of an art, profession, &e. 

dialect is essentially local ; a d. is 
the variety of a language tliat pre¬ 
vails in a district, with local pecu¬ 
liarities of vocabulary, pronuncia¬ 
tion, <fc phrase. 

gibberish is tlic name for unintel¬ 
ligible stuff: applied by exaggera¬ 
tion to a language unknown to the 
hearer (for which, as a familiar term, 
lingo is better), to anything oitlier 
too learnedly wonied, or on the 
other hand too rudely expressed, 
for him to make out its meaning. 

idiom is the method of expression 
characteristic of or i)eeu]iar to tlie 
native speakers of a language ; i.e., 
it is raev or unaffected or natural 
English (or French A’C.), especially 
so far as that haiipens not to coincide 
with the method of expression pre¬ 
valent in other language's ; it an i. 
is a particular example of sucli 
speech. An earlier sense, the same 
as that of dialect, still occurs some¬ 
times. See also iDio.M. 

jargon is talk that is considered 
both ugly-sounding & hard to 
understand : applied especially to 
(1) the sectional vocabulary of a 
science, art, class, sect, trade, or 
profession, iful! of tet'hnical terms 
(ef. cant, slang) ; (2) hybrid speech 
of different languages ; (;S) tbc use 
of long words, circumlocution, & 
other clumsiness. 

lingo is a contenijituous name for 
any foreign language. It is some¬ 
times used instead of jargon (1) «t (2). 

parlance, which means manner of 
speaking, has the peculiarity of 
po.sscssing no signilioance of its own 
& being iK'ver used by itself ; you 
can say That is dialect. That is 
slang, <(e., hut lint That is parlance ; 
])arlanee. is always accompanied by 
an adjective or dclining word or 
pbrasc, it that adjective, not par- 
lance, gives the point; in golfing or 
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naulical parlance, in the parlance of 
the literarif critics, &c. 
patois, as used in English, means 
nothing different from (iialcct, & 
therefore, like argot, should not be 
used except about France. The 
French dtstinguish two stages ; 
dialects exist until a common liter¬ 
ary language is evolved from them, 
after which, if they still linger, they 
hceoine patois ; but in English we 
let them retain their title. 
shop deseril)es business talk in¬ 
dulged in out of business hours, or 
any unseasonable technical phraseo¬ 
logy, & is thus distinct, in the 
special-vocabulary sense, from jar¬ 
gon, cant, & slang, 
slang is the diction that results 
from the favourite game among the 
young & lively of playing with w«)rds 
& renaming tilings Sc actions ; some 
invent new words, or mutilate or 
misapply t he old, for tlie pleasure of 
novelty, <fc others catch up such 
words lor the pleasure of being in 
the htshion ; many slang words & 
phrases perish, a few estahlisli them¬ 
selves ; in cither ease, during pro¬ 
bation they are aeemmted unlit for 
literary use. .S’, is also used in the 
sense of jargon (1), & with two 
<listinetions ; in general it expresses 
less dislike & imputation of ugliness 
than jargon ; & it is naturally com¬ 
moner about sporting vocabularies 
s* itc-) tfian jfiT^on,, because 
many of the terms used in sports are 
slang in the main sense also. 
vernacular describes the words that 
Imvc been familiar to us as long as 
we can remember, tlie homely fiart 
of the language, in contrast wi'tli the 
terms tliat we have eonsciously 
aiu]Hired. The vernacular was for¬ 
merly common, A is still occasional, 
or I'lnglisli as opposed to any foreign 
laiiguag(‘ ; it by an unessential limi- 
tation.it is oft(>n applied specially to ' 
rustic sfict'ch & confused witlu/h/Vcef. 


Jarl. I’ronouiiee v-. 
jasmine, jessamine. TIte OKI) 
describes the gild ;is ' another form of 
jasmine'; jasmine is recommended. 


jaundice, jaunt. Of the two pro¬ 
nunciations {jah-, jaw-), the OED 
gives precedence to the first in both 
words, 

jaunty. The OED recognizes only 
jah-, & not jaw-, for the sound. 
French gentil is the source. 

i awbation. Sec jobation. 
eames. See Souriqukts. 

Jeanle. So spelt ; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
jehad. See jihad. 

Jehu. Sec .Sodiuquets, 
jejune. .Xceented on the last by 
the OED, but often now je'jdbn by 
Ueckssive accent. 

Jemmy. So spelt ; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
je ne sals quo!. Sec French words. 
Jenny. So spelt; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
Jeopardy. Pronounce jd'pordi. 
Jerry. So spelt; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
Jessamine, See jasmine. 

Jessie. So spelt; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
jetsam, jettison. See flotsam. 
Jetsam is the goods, jettison is, as a 
noun, the action. 

jeu &c. See French words. 
jeunesse dor^e. Sec French words. 

Jew. For J,, Israelite, &c,, see 
Hebrew'. 

Jewel makes -lied, -lling, -Her ; see 

jewel{le)ry. The longer is the 
commercial & popular form, the 
shorter the rhetorical & poetic. 

I lie pronunciation is always jdb'IIrl. 

jibe. Sec GIBE, 

jihad, je-. Until recently the 
si'cond SfK'lling was usual ; but the 
OED gives the first as the right. 

Jill. See GILL. 

JINGLES, or the unintended repeti¬ 
tion of the same word or similar 
sound.'?, arc dealt with in the article 
UepetITION of words & SOUNDS. 
.A few examples of the sort of care¬ 
lessness that, in common courtesy to 
his readers, a writer should remove 
before printing mav be given here:— 
The sport of the air is still far from 
iTvcfrom danger./.Mr Leon Dominian 
ha.s aiHfi.v.fed for us a valuable mass 
of statistics./The situation had so 
far developed so little that nothing 
useful can be said about it, save that 
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so far the Commander-in-Chief was 
satisfied./We can now look forward 
hopefully to further steps forward,/ 
Market stability is a necessary 
condition of industry under modern 
conditions./The figures I have obtain- 
ed put a very different complexion 
on the subject than that generally 
oWafning./Most of them get rid of 
them more or less completely./The 
observation of the facts of the geo¬ 
logical succession of the forms of 
life,/He served his apprenticesAip 
to statesmans/tip./I awaited a be¬ 
lated train./Their invalidf/i/ was 
caused by a technicality./In such 
a union there is no probabihYy of 
stability./The earliest lists, still so 
sad/y & probably irretrievably im¬ 
perfect (for this commonest form of 
the jingle, see under -LY)./Hard- 
working folk should participate in 
the pleasures of leisure in goodly 
measure. 

jingo. PI. -ocs, see -o(e)s I. 
Jian(ee). See genie, 

Jlu-jttsu. Sec JU-JUTSU, 
job, v., = prod &c. See JAB. 
jobation, Jawb-. The first is the 
right form; from Jo6 came the 
verb jobe to reprove, common in 
the 17th & 18th centuries, & from 
that jobation. 

Jockey, n. PI. -eys, 

jockey, v. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 2. 

jocko, chimpanzee. Pi. -os, see 
•o(e)s. 

Jocose, jocular, &c. These & 
several other words—arc/(,/aceliou 5 , 
flippant, jesting, merry, pleasant (in 
the archaic sense), & waggish —are 
difficult to separate from each other; 
the dictionaries establish no very 
clear or serviceable distinctions, 
tending to explain each by a selec¬ 
tion of the rest. They arc marked 
off from funny, droll, & others, by 
the fact that in the latter the effect, 
but in these the intent, is the main 
point ; that is funny Ac, which 
amuses, but that is jocular &c. 
which is meant (or, if a person, 
means) to amuse. In the following 


remarks no definition of the whole 
meaning of any word is attempted ; 
attention is drawn merely to the 
points of difference between the one 
in question & some or all of the 
others. All of them are usable in 
contrast with serious, l)ut for some 
an opposite may be found more 
appropriate thiiii that for the pre¬ 
sent purpose, & that word is given 
in brackets. 

arch (opp, severe) implies the impu¬ 
tation of roguery of some sort; the 
imputation is ironical, or the offence 
is to be condoned ; the mc.T.ning is 
conveyed chiefly by look, tone, or 
expression. arch loo/;, girl, in¬ 
sinuation. 

facetious (opp. glum) implies a de¬ 
sire to be amusing ; formerly a 
laudatory word, but now suggesting 
ill-timcd levity or intrusiveness or 
the wish to shine. A facetious re¬ 
mark, fellow, interruption, 
flippant{opp. earnest) implies mock¬ 
ery of what should be taken serious¬ 
ly, & w-ant of consideration lor 
others* feelings. A flippant sug¬ 
gestion, young man ; f. tTeatmeni, 
jesting (opj). serious) differs from 
the rest in having perhaps no dis¬ 
tinctive implication, A jestirig 
mood, parson, proposal, 
jocose (op[). grave) implies some¬ 
thing pontlcrous, as of Adam & Eve’s 
elephant wreathing his lithe probos¬ 
cis to make them mirth. A jocose 
manner, old boy, description, 
jocular (opp, literal) very commonly 
implies the evasion of an issue by 
a joke, or the Hying of a kite to test 
the chances. A jocular reply, writer, 
offer. 

merry {opp. melanc/toly) implies 
good spirits & the disposition to 
take things lightly. A merry laugh, 
child, tale, 

pleasant (tireh. ; opp. stiff) implies 
rallying, especially addressed by su¬ 
periors to inferiors, as a means of 
establishing genial relations. Now 
rare, except in pleasantry, 
waggish implies on the one hand 
willingness to make a fool of oneself 
& on the other fondness for making 
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fools of others. A waggish trick, 
schoolboy, disposition. 

Johnny. vSo spelt; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
Jollify. I'or inflexions see verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, c. 

jollily, jolly adv. As a slang sub¬ 
stitute for very (a j, good hiding ; 
you knoxv j. tvcll) the adverb jolly ; 
in other uses (he smiled j. cnouah) 
it is jollily. See -lily. 

jongleur. See FuExen words. 
Jonquil. 'I’he OKI) gives preced¬ 
ence to the older pronunciation 
ju'ngkwil. 

jostle has / silent ; sec Pronuncia¬ 
tion, Silent t. 

journal. Objections arc often made 
to the extension of this to other 
periodicals tiian the daily papers. 
Put ' Our weekly journals o'er the 
land abound ’ {C'raiihc, 1785) shows 
that it is much too late to object. 
Those who do so have presumably 
just learnt the connexion of journal 
with L. dies ; for, if it had been long 
familiar to tliein, thev would surely 
have been aware also'that language 
is full of such extensions. .May a 
woman not be said to cry till she 
howls ? are there no clerks but. those 
in Holy Orders ? is a milliner's box 
no longer to be a band-box ? And, 
to cf)ine back to dies, is it a blunder 
to call London to iMoseow' a journey, 
or a pedantry to call it anything 
else ? 

Journey, n. PI. ^eys. 
journey, v. For inflexions see 
VeiUJS in -IE, -y, .ve, 2. 
joust, just. Thougii just (jfj.) is 
‘the historical^ English spelling’ 
(OKI)), (j 00 -) was j)referred by 

Johnson & used by Scott, & is 
conse<iuentiy now more intelligible 
& to be preferred. 

jubilate. Pronounce -lali'tl. 
Judenhetze. I’rononnce ydb'den- 
hOtze (four syllables). 

judgematical. See Facetious for¬ 
mations. 

judg(e)ment. See Mute e for the 
principle governing the retention & 


omission of c in derivatives, viz, that 
it is dropped only before vowels. 
Modern usage, however, favours 
judgment ; judgement is the form 
5anetione<l in the Revised Version 
of the Bible, & the OKD prefers 
the older & more reasonable spelling. 
Judgement is tliorcforc here recom¬ 
mended, & the similar Imt slightly 
less im[)ortant words abridg{e)mcnt, 
acknoiLi€dg{c)ment, Jledg(e)ling, & 
lodg{c)ment, would naturally con¬ 
form & keep the e. The question 
is complicated by the omission 
of the c in several proper names 
—Sedgwick, Hodgkin, Kdgeumbe, 
&c. 

judicial. Judicious. The first has 
to do with judges <fe lawcourts & 
legal judgements, the second with 
the mental faculty of judgement. 
Judicial wiwrrfcr is murder per¬ 
petrated by means of a legal trial; 
judicious murder is murder that is 
^ well calculated to serve the mur¬ 
derer’s interests. The distinction is 
clear cnougli, except that judicial 
has one use that brings it near 
judicious*, this use is impartial or 
such as might be expected of a judge 
or c laiL'CouTt, applied to such words 
as t'iVu’, conduct, care, irwestigation, 
to which judicious is also applicable 
in the sense of wise or sagacious or 
prudent. In the following example, 
one may susj^cct, but cannot be 
sure, that the writer has meant one 
word & written the other: The 
chapter on the relations betxveen 
Holland & Belgium after ike war in 
connexion tcilh a suggested revision 
j of the treaty of 1S39 is fairly tcrilten 
in a Judicious spirit. Roughly, 
judicial = of a jutlge or lawcourt, 
judicious = exiiibiting judgement. 
For other such pairs, see Pairs & 
SNARES. 

ju^lar. The large dictionaries 
(OKI), Century, Standard) all want 
us to say jobg-; hut for ordinary 
I mortals, familiar from childhood 
with the jugular vein, it is as much 
out of the question as to make 
kO'koin out of cocaine. 
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Ju-Jutsu, Jlu-jltsu. The first is pre¬ 
ferred in the OED & the Enc, Brit, 
Jumbal, -ble. The name of the 
sweetmeat, an old word, is -a/, 
Jumbo* IM. -os, see •o{e)s 3. 

Jump. J. to the e(jc{s) is a bad 
Gallicism (5). Examples :— The 
desperate discomfort of these places 
as living houses judged by our stand¬ 
ards jumps to the eyes,/Ilow little 
there is essentially in common be¬ 
tween Virgil & Isaiah jumps to the 
eye as we read the clever dc tasteful 
paraphrase into BU)lical language of 
the 4lh Eclogue. 

Junker. Pronounce yoo'ngker, I 

Juno. PI, -os, see •o(e)s. i 

junta. Junto. Tlie first is the i 
Spanish form, which is used in 
English also. Junto, pi. -os, see 
-o(e)s, is a corruption more used in 
English than -ta. 

Jupe. See French words. 
Jurywoman. See Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

Just, V. & n. Sec joust. 

Just, adv. 1, Just exactly is bad 
tautology. Mr Gladstone's dearest 
friend in political life, who himself 
passed away just exactly half a 
Century ago. 

2. Just how many & similar in¬ 
direct-question form.s arc American¬ 
isms, Just what makes the best 
lodgement for oyster spawn has been \ 
greatly discussed. 

3. Frequent repetition of just is 
a danger. A running hand was just 
what the name says, handwriting at 
a run, written in a hurry, as so many 
people write today. The letters were 
at first, tee might say, just like those 
capital letters. 

4. I'ronounce just; a warning 
against the vulgarism jCst is not 
superfluous, 

Justlclablo. The word not being 
very common, those who use it 
should take care it is not printed 
justifiable. 

Justify. For inflexiorivS see Veiius 

IN •IE, -Y, -YE, 6. 


K 

kadi. C- is the usual spelling. 
Kaf(f)lr, CaiTre. Kaffir is the now 
usual form. Caff re a more or less 
disused one, & Kafir (prun. kah-) is 
a more correct spelling. 

Kaiser. P ronounce fciz-. 
kale, kail. The first is treated by 
the OEU as the standard form, & 
kail as a Scotch variant. The corre¬ 
sponding Southcrn-Englisli word is 
borecole. 

kalendar, kalends. Sec cai.endar. 
kangaroo. For tlie parliamentary 
sense, see closure. 
kaolin. Pronounce kah'-olin. 
kartell. See cartix. 

Katy, -ie. See -i:y, -ik, -y. 
kedgeree. This is now tlie usual 
Epclltng. 

keenness. So spelt, 
kelpie, -py. The -ie is usual, 
kelson, keel-. Proiiouuee kcl- ; 
kel- is the older, & keel- a recent. 
Spelling. 

Kelt{ic). See Ci:LT(ic). 
kennel makes -lUd ; see -LL-, -L-. 
kerb. Sec cuiiij. 
kernel. As kenne.l. 
kerosene, paraffin, petrol, petro¬ 
leum. The popular use of the words 
is all that is here in (luestion. 
Petroleum is the crude mineral oil: 
petrol, or petroleum spirit, is refined 
petroleum as used in motors ; kero¬ 
sene & paraffin (oil) are oils got by 
distillation from petroleum or coal 
or shale, kerosene being the usual 
name in America, & paraffin in 
England. 

ketchup is tlie cstahlished spelling ; 
formerly also catchup & catsup, of 
which the second at least is due to 
popular etymology, A Chinese or 
Malay word i.s said to he the source. 

key, Y. For index ions see V'erbs 
IN -IE, -V, -YE, 2. 

Khedive. Pronounce kide'v. 
khilafat. ISLAM AND THE 
KHILAFAT (headline). These for¬ 
midable learned newspapers have no 
regard for the things which belong 
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to our peace ; can they not leave us 
our caliphaU ? See Didacticism, 

kiddy. So spelt ; see -ev, -ie, -v. 
kidnap makes -pped^ -pping ; see 

-P-, -PP-. 

kidney. PI. ^eys, 

kUn. The OED puts first the pro¬ 
nunciation without -n. 

kllO“, mllli-. In the metric system, 
A:i7o- means multiplied, *!k viilU- 
divided, by 1000 ; kilometeT 1000 
metres, millimeter 1/1000 of a 
metre ; cf. deca-, centi-. 

kilty, Ilighlandcr. So spelt ; see 

-EV, -IE, -Y. 

kind, It. The irregular uses — Those 
k. of people, k. of startled, a k. of a 
shock ^are easy to avoid when they 
arc worth avoiding, i.e. in print; 
& nearly ns easy to forgive when 
they deserve forgiveness, i.e. in 
hasty talk. Those k. of is a sort of 
inchoate compound, ==//iosc-h‘A‘c (cf. 
such,'=S0’hke) ; k. of startled^ 
startled, tike, or startleddibe. A k. of 
a shock is both the least criticized & 
the least excusable of the three. 

kindly. Authors are kittdh/ re¬ 
quested to note that Messrs - —^ onlq 
accept ,1/.S.S', on the uiulerstauding 

that . . . .Messrs - may be kind 

in making the reipiest, but did Ihcy 
really mean to boast of it ? This 
misplacement is very common j for 
the ludicrous effect, compare the 
confusion between It is our plfa- 
suRi: & H-c h,n-c the pleasure. 

kindly, -lily. See -i.iey, 
kInema{tograph). See cinema. 
king. Under Kiug-of-Arms, the 
OEI) says Mess correctly King-at- 
Anu.s ; but, as both jihrases are 
fiho^vn by its quotations to have 
becui in use at all periods, & as the 
(It form is certainly the one familiar 
to [K‘t)ple without sjiceial knowledge, 
insist eru'e on the other seems 
pedantic. Fur the King of Beasts, 

1 errors, see SoimiyuETS. 

kingllly. See -mlv. 

kinsfolk is plurai without the addi¬ 

tion of -5 ; ef. Eoi.K, 


kirsch(wasser}. Pronounce kw'sh- 
(vahstfr). 

Kitty. So spelt; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
knee. The adjective from /moefc- 
knees, broken knees, &c., is best 
written with an apostrophe— knock’ 
knee'd &c. ; see -ed & ’n. 

kneel. For kneeled & kyiclt, see 

-T & -ED, 

knick-knack, nick-nack. The k. 
form is better, as preserving the 
connexion with knack, the parent 
word. 

knife. For the verb &c., see -ve(d). 
knight. For k. of induslnj, see 
Gallicisms ; for /c. of the rueful 
countenance. Sobriquets. 
knlt(ted). Both forms are still in 
use for both the past tense & the 
past participle, but the short form 
is now unusual in the special sense of 
making with knitting-needles. She 
knitted), or had knit{ied), her brows, 
but she knitted or had knitted a pair 
of socks ; a ivell-knit frame, but 
knitted goods in ordinary use, though 
knit goods survives in the trade. 
Knittcn is a pseudo-archaism. 

knock-knee’d. See knee. 
knoll. Pronounce nol. The word 
being chiefly literary, so that most 
of us have to guess its sound from 
its spelling, & the sound of final -oil 
being very variable (doll, 1611, Mail, 
I'^ail, Pan, against droll, roll, stroll, 
toll, & troll, among clear cases), it is 
regrettable that the rival spelling 
knote has not prevailed, but -If seems 
now established. 

knout. The dictionaries giv'e only 
nowt or lUKit ; but the k- is some¬ 
times sounded. 

knowledge. Pronounce n6I-. The 
OED Says that nol- * used by some, 
is merely a recent analytical pro- 
mmciatiori after know ’ ; it is on the 
same level as often with the t 
sounded ; see Pronunciation. 

knowledgeable. So spelt, 
kopje. Pronounce k6'pl. 
koran. The OED gives korah'n 
precedence over kor an, & has no 
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doubt chosen the winner. It quotes 
from Byron, however, And less to 
conquest than to Korans trust, 

kosher. Pronounce ko-. 
kotow, ko-tow, kowtow. The dic¬ 
tionaries pronounce this kotow', & 
it is often printed ko~tow by way 
of showing that the first syilable is 
not to be weakened in the normal 
way, which would give kotow'. The 
real choice ties between both writing 
& pronouncing kowtow, & allowing 
the weakening to kotow' ; for the 
word is now fairly common, & can¬ 
not possibly maintain under popular 
wear & tear the full vowel sound in 
the unaccented syllable; kotow 
(kotow') is recommended. 

kraal. Pronounce krahl. 
ktikrl. Pronounce kdo'kri. 
kyrle elelson. Of many competing 
enunciations the OED prefers 
er'U Da'Ison (seven syllables). 

L 

laager. Pronounce lah'ger. 
label makes -lied &c. ; see -ll-, -l-, 
labial. See Tecbnical tebms. 
labium. PI. -bia, 

laboratory. The orthodox pro¬ 
nunciation is la'borotorl; those 
who find four successive unaccented 
syllables trying do better to say 
labii'ratorl than to cut down the 
orthodox to Ih'bratrl. 

Iabo(u)r. Keep the -u-; but see 
-OUR & -OR. Jj, makes labourite j sec 

-OUR- & -OR-. 

labouredly. Three syllables; see 

lac, lakh. In its 15 quotations the 
OED shows 9 different spellings, 
but choice now lies between these 
two ; & of the t\vo it treats lac as 
preferable. 

lace. The noun makes lacy, the 
verb laceable, but lacing ; see Mute e. 
lacerate makes -Table, -tor; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

laches is a singular noun, pro¬ 
nounced la'chlz, meaning negligence 
of certain kinds, rarely used with 


a but often with the & no, & not 
requiring italics. Its formation is 
similar to that of riches (formerly 
lachesse, richesse), but not ha\'ing 
become a popular w'ord it has 
escaped being taken for a plural. 

lachrym-. The true spelling for all 
the words would be tacrim-, & it 
would be at least allowable to adopt 
it; but the h & the y arc still usual. 

lackey, lacquey. PI. of noun, -eys ; 
for inflexions of verb, see Verbs in 
-IE, -Y, -YE, 2. The -key form is 
recommended. 

lacquer, lacker. The first is estab¬ 
lished. 

lacrim-. Sec lachrym-. 
lacteal. See Polysyllabic humour, 
lacuna* PI. -nae; see Latin 
plurals. 

laddie. So spelt; sec -ey, -ie, -y. 
lade, apart from the passive use of 
the p.p., is now almost restricted to 
the loading of ships. Even laden, 
though still in use, tends to be dis¬ 
placed by loaded & to sound archaic 
except in particular phrases & com¬ 
pound words : heoi'y-laden buses, 
but loaded rather than laden buses ; 
sin-laden, sorrow-laden ; a haij-laden 
rather than a hay-loaded cart, but 
loaded, rather tlian laden, with hay; 
on the other hand a soul laden, rather 
than loaded, with sin, because the 
dignity uttacliing to slight archaism 
is in place. 

ladleful. PI. ladlejuls ; see -Ful. 
lady. 1. L. Jones, L, Mary Jones, 
L. Henry Jones. The first form is 
proper only for a peeress or a 
baronet’s or knight’s wife or widow ; 
the second for one called L, because 
she is a peer’s daughter; the third 
for a courtesy lord’s wife or widow. 

2. L. by itself in the vocative is a 
wrong substitute, now common 
among the uneducated, for madam. 

3. L. prefixed to names indicating 
vocation as a mark of sex (/. doctor, 
author, clerk, &c,) is a cumbrous 
substitute for a Feminine designa¬ 
tion, wbieh should be preferred 
when it exists or can be made ; in 
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default of that, tvoman or female 
would be better than i., not confus¬ 
ing the essential point with irrele¬ 
vant suggestions of social position, 
as in 4. 

4. L, prefixed to vocation words to 
indicate social pretensions (/. cook, 
nurse, cotnpanion, kdp^ &c.) is, it 
may be hoped, a Genteelism that 
will not last long. 

5. For 1. as undress substitute for 
marchioness, countess, viscountess, 
baroness, see Titles. 

ladyfled. So spelt; see -fied. 
lager. Pronounce lah'ger, 
lagoon, -gune. The first is now the 
establislied spelling, 
laid, lain. See lay & lie. 

lalssez aller, laissez falre. See 
French words. 
lakh. Sec LAC. 

lam, tlirash &c. So spelt, not lamb. 
lama, llama. La- for the Thibetan 
priest; lla- for the animal, 
lame. I'hc adj, makes lamish, the 
verb lamablc ; see Mute e. 
lamentable. Pronounee l&'ni-. 
lamia. Pronounce la'mln ; pi . -ae 
or -as. 

lamina. PI. -ae. 
lammergeyer. Pronounce -gier. 
lampoon, libel, pasquinade, skit, 
squib. There is often oeeasion to 
select the most appropriate of these 
words, & the essential point of each 
may he shortly given. A lanijwoti 
is a hitter piihiished attac-k ; a libel 
is a defamatory statement made 
publicly or privately (see also 
lihel) ; a pasijuuiade is .a published 
attack of unicnown or unacknow¬ 
ledged autliorsliip ; a skit is a inak- 
ing game of a person or his doings 
especially by parody ; a squib is 
a casual published attack of no 
elaboration. 

lamprey. PI. -eys. 
lance makes Ianfcable ; see Mute e. I 
lancet makes lanccted j sec -t*, -tt-, 
land, 11. [j, of itif 

leal means 

heaven, not Scotland. For the L. of 
cakes see SomuguETS. 
land, V, See In'transitivk p.p. i 
landgrave. Fem. -aoine, pron. -en. , 


languor, languorous, languid, lan¬ 
guish. The pronunciation is anoma¬ 
lous ; languid & languish have 
always the -gw- sound (-gwl-) ; for 
languorous the OED gives only that 
sound (-gwor-) ; but for languor it 
prefers the -g- sound (-gor), though 
-gw- (-gwor-) is allowed as alterna¬ 
tive ; & tliis probably represents 
general usage, except that perhaps 
most people would make languorous 
follow whichc\Tr soun<l they prefer 
for languor. On the merits, li'nggor 
by the side of la'nggwid & lii'nggwlsh 
seems unreasonable, & is perhaps 
due to misapprehension ; either 
-HOT is confused with the -our of 
rigour, honour, &c.; or else the -u- 
is niist.akcn for one of the kind seen 
in guest, guile, guess, guild, where its 
function is to show that g is not as 
usual soft before e or i. Liquor & 
liquid, conquer & conquest, show 
similar inconsistencies, universal in 
the first &. at least dominant in the 
second pair ; but in languor the 
omission of the -w- sound is hardly 
so general tliat its restoration, which 
would be reasonable, might not be 
brought about. 

lank(y). The short form is almost 
only literary, the long chiefly 
collofpiial. 

lansquenet. See Frenxh words, 
lantern, -thorn. The second, now 
sehlom seen, is a corruption due to 
the use of horn for the sides of old 
laiUcrns. 

lapel. Pronounce lapfi'l ; adj. 
Inpellcd. 

lapis lazuli. Pronounce hi'pis 
la'zrdi. 

lappet makes -eted ; see -t-, -tt*. 
lapsus. PI. lai tsus pronounce -us, 
not -si ; sec -us. 
larboard. Sec port. 
large. For a comparison of this 
with great & big, sec big. L. makes 
largish ; see AIute e. 
large(Iy), After the verbs bulk & 
loom, the idiomatic w'ord is large, 
not largely ; cf. Unidiomatic -ly. 
I'.xamples of the wrong form are : 
The ^ionToe doctrine of late years has 
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loomed so largely in all discussions 
upon .. ,/A phase of the Irish question 
which has bulked largely in the 
speeches o( the Vyiionist leaders. 

largess(e). Pronounce lar'jls, & 
omit the final •£. If the word had 
remained in common use, it would 
doubtless have come to be spelt, 
as it often formerly was, larges ; cf. 
riches & laches. 

larva. PI. -vae. 

laryngitis. See Greek c. 

Lascar is very commonly accented 
on the second syllabic ; but the 
OED puts la'skar first, & Longfellow 
rhymes it with Madagascar. 

lassie. So spelt; see -ey, -je, -y, 

lasso is pronounced lasob' by those 
who use it; but the English pro¬ 
nunciation is li'so, & the OED gives 
that only. PI. -ocs, sec '0(e)s 1. 

last. 1* The 1. two See.) {the two 1. 
&c. For this see first 4. 

2. Last) {lastly. In enumerations 
lastly is recommended on the same 
grounds as firstly, for which see 
FIRST 5. 

3. At {the) long I, is an idiom 
labelled ‘ now rare * by the OED ; 
but it has experienced a revival, due 
more perhaps to its odd sound than 
to any superior significance over 
at last, & is now often heard seen ; 
‘ in the end, long as it has taken or 
may take to reach it ’ is the sense. 

4. Last) (latest. In tins now 

favourite antithesis (Dr MarshaWs 
latest, but we hope not his last, con- 
tribuiion) we are reminded that 
latest means last up to now only, 
whereas last docs not exclude the 
future. The distinction is a con¬ 
venient one, & the use of latest for 
last is described by the OED as 
* now archaic poetical But no 
corresponding agreement has yet 
been reached for abstaining from 
last when latest would be the more 
precise word, many idioms mili¬ 
tate against it Tuesday; last 

year ; for the last fortnight; on the 
last occo^ton ; as I said in my last). 

Latakla. Pronounce iMoke'a. 


lato makes latish ; see Mutf, e. 
late, erstwhile, ex-, former(Iy), 
quondam, sometime, whilom. With 
all these words to choose from, we 
are yet badly off: ersiwiiite & 
whilom smack of \Vaiidour street ; 
ex-, which tends to swallow up the 
rest, is ill fitted for use with com¬ 
pound words such as Lord Mayor 
(see Hyphens), which nevertliclcss 
constantly need the qualification ; 
late is avoided because of tlie doubt 
whether it means that the person's 
life, or his tenure of ofticc, is over ; 
quondam Sc sometime have become, 
jiartly owing to the ciicruachnu'nt.s 
of CX-, unusual enough to sound 
pedantic except in special contexts 
(rni/ Quondam friend; sometime 
rector of this parish). The best 
advice is to refrain from ex- except 
with single words {ex-Mayor, but 
not ex-Lord-Mayor, &. still less ex- 
Lord Mayor), & from late except 
cither in the sense of no longer 
living or when the person described 
is in fact dc;ul, & to give foTmcT{lij), 
& perhaps (luondam & sometime, 
more work to do. 

lath is pronounced in the sing, 
lahth, but in the pi. lahdhz. See 

•TH & -DH. 

lathe. Pronounce ladh. 
lather. The OED gives only Ih- 
(rhyming with gather, not father); 
& an obsolete spelling ladder sho^vs 
the old vowel sound. Though 
lah'dher is often heard, 1. a[>parcnlly 
docs not belong to the class of words 
in which ah & ft are merelv southern 
&. northern variants (pass &c.). 

latifundla is a plural, 
latine, = in Latin, is a Latin adverb, 
pronounced in English lati'ne; 
similar adverbs are angtice (-se) in 
English, cettice (-se) in Celtic, gallice 
(-se) in French, graeee (se) in Greek, 
hibernice (-se) in Irish, scot{t)ice (-se) 
in Scots, teutnniee (-se) in Teutonic. 
AH these are sometimes printed with 
-6 to show tliat the -e is sounded, 

latinlsm)(latlnlty. The first is a 
disposition to adopt Latin ways, 
especially of speech, or a particular 
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idiom that imitates a Latin one ; 
the second is the quality of Latin 
(classical, debased, &c.) that charac¬ 
terizes a person’s or a period’s style. 
See -ISM it -iTY. 

latinize makes 'Zablc ; sec Mute e. 

Latin plurals (or latinized- 
Greek), Of most words in fairly 
common use that have a Latin as well 
as or instead of an English plural 
the correct Latin form is given in the 
word’s alphabetical pi ace. A few 
general remarks may be made here. 
1* No rule can be given for pre¬ 
ferring or avoiding the Latin form. 
Some words invariably use it; 
nobody says specieses, tkesises, opus- 
€s, or bashes^ instead of the Latin 
species, theses, opera, & bases (bH'sH). 
Others nearly always have the Latin 
form, but occasionally the Etiglish ; 
bacilluses, lacutms, & genuses, are 
used at least by anti-Latin fanatics 
instead of bacilli, lacunae, & genera. 
More often the Latin & English 
forms arc on fairly equal terms, con¬ 
text or individual taste deciding for 
one or the other ; dogmas, formulas, 
indexes, hiatuses, gladioluses, arc 
Otter for popular writing, while 
scientific treatises lend to dogmata, 
formulae, indices, hiatus (hia'tus), & 
gladioli. Sometimes the two forms 
are utilized for real differentiation, 
as when genii means .spirits, & 
geniuses men. All that can safely 
be said is that there is a tendency 
to abandon the Latin plurals, & that 
when one is really in doubt which to 
use the English form should be 
given the preference. 

2. Latin plurals in -i should be 
pronounced distinctly -i, not -e or 
-I like the Italian dilettanti, pococur- 
anil, &c, j tlie reformed pronuncia¬ 
tion of Latin does not obtain in 
naturalizcil l/utin words, &; to say 
glil diole re\'eals that one is ignorant 
either that the word is Latin or 
iio\v Latin words arc pronoiinecd* 
Latin plurals of words in -is (theses, 
metamorphoses, neuroses) should be 
plainly pronouiieed -ez, not -I/. like 
English plurals. 


3- In Latin plurals there are 
naturally some traps for non- 
Latinists ; the termination of the 
singular is no sure guide to that of 
the plural. Most Latin words in -us 
have plural in -i, but not all, & so 
zeal not according to knowledge 
issues in such oddities as hiati, 
octopi, omnibi, & ignorami ; as a 
caution the following list of varia¬ 
tions may be useful ; gladiolus, -li ; 
hiatus, -tus ; Venus, -neres ; octopus, 
-podes ; corpus, -pora ; genus, -nera ; 
ignoramus, no Latin plural. Simi¬ 
larly most Latin nouns in -a have 
plural in ~ae, but not all : lacuna, 
-nae ; dogma, -mata ; Saturnalia, 
not singular but plural. And, 
though -us & -a are much the com¬ 
monest Anglo-Latin endings, the 
same danger attends some others 
{-ex, -er, -o, &c.). 

4. The treatment of a Latin noun 
as an English plural because it ends 
in -s is, when of modern introduc¬ 
tion, surprising. The Latin plural 
of/creeps is forcipes, & the English 
plural should heforcepses ; a forceps, 
a set of forcipes or forcepses ; & both 
these were formerly in use. But 
shears & scissors & pincers & pliers 
have so convinced us that no such 
Word can have a singular that 
instead of a forceps vve usually say 
a pair of forceps, & forceps has to 
serve for both singular & plural. 

-latry. For words like lordolatry & 
babyolatry, see Facetious foema- 
tions, & Hybrid derivatives. 
latter survives almost solely in the 
In which provides with the former 
a pair of pronouns obviating dis¬ 
agreeable repetition of one or both 
of a pair of previously mentioned 
names or nouns. Such avoidance of 
repetition is often desirable ; for 
tlic principles, see Eeecant varia¬ 
tion, and IlEpETiTiON, But the /. is 
liable to certain special misuses :— 
(1) J he 1. should not be used when 
more than a pair arc in question, as 
in : The difficult problems involved 
in the early association of Thomas 
(’irtin, Hooker, Dayes, cC* Turner are 
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well illustTated by a set of drawings 
that . . .; tk wkat was undoubtedly 
the best period of the latter artist 
tj splendidly demonstrated by , 

(2) Neither should it be used when 
less than two are in question ; the 
public & its shillings cannot be 
reasonably regarded as a pair of 
things on the same footing in : The 
mass of the picture-loving public, 
however, may be assured of good value 
for the shillings—whatever be the 
uHimaie destination of the latter. 

(3) The true clcgant-variationist, 
who of course works the 1. very hard, 
should observe that a mere pronoun 
will not do for the antecedent of 
the even though there may be 
a name in the background ; a writer 
who varies Gordon with the hero of 
Khartoum & his relative naturally 
does not shrink from picking up 
him with the ; it is all of a piece, 
& a bad piece : Mr Hake was a 
cousin of the late General Gordon, of 
whom he entertained a most affec¬ 
tionate remembrance. On one occa¬ 
sion, when the hero of Khartoum teas 
dining with him, the latter invited 
his relative to take wine with him, but 
Gordon imperiously declined. (4) Tlie 
true use of it is not to mystify, as in : 
The only people to gain will be the 
Tories rt the principal losers will be 
the working-class voters whose inter¬ 
ests the Labour Party is supposed to 
have at heart. It is a very poor com¬ 
pliment to the intelligence of the latter 
[which, in heaven’s name ?] to be¬ 
lieve, as many Labour members seem 
to do, that their support of the Labour 
cause will be all the more ardent if 
their interests are thus disregarded. 

laudable means praiseworthy ; the 
quotation shows it confused with 
laudatory : see Paiiis & snakes :— 
He speaks in the most laudable terms 
of the work carried out by Captain 
Thompson in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Soudan. 

laudanum. Pronounce I6'dnum. 
laugh. For the laughing philo¬ 
sopher, see Sobriquets. 
laughable. For the peculiar forma-. 


tion, see -able 4. For ‘ would be 
laughable if it were not tragic ’ Ac., 
see Hackneyed phrases. 

laughter. Homeric 1. is a now 
common phrase whose meaning 
must be vague to many readers. 
It is especially the laugh that runs 
round a circle of spectators when a 
ludicrous or otherwise pleasing inci¬ 
dent surprises them. In Olyinpus, 
when Zeus A Hera have had words, 
the limping Hephaestus counsels his 
mother to deal in soft answers : 
when he, in that former quarrel, had 
tried to protect her, had he not been 
flung fortli A fallen nine days 
through air till he landed in Lemnos? 
A were not nectar A ambrosia in 
Olympian halls better than sueh 
doings ? And therewith he hastened 
round A filled the cups of all the 
gods ; * A inextinguishable was the 
laughter of tlie bles.sed gods us they 
Watched Hephaestus bustling about 
the hall *. 

And again, when Penelope's suitors 
set the beggar bullv Irus to Ijox 
with the seeming beggar Odysseus, 

‘ then the twain put up tlieir hands, 
& Irus struck at the right shoulder, 
but the other smote him on his neck 
beneath the ear, A crushed in the 
bones, A straightway' the red blood 
gushed up through his mouth, A 
with a moan he fell in tt)c dust, A 
drave together his teeth as fie kicked 
the ground. Hut the proud wooers 
threw up their hands, A died out¬ 
right for laughter 

Such is Honienc 1. ; but whether 
the frequent use of the phrase is 
justified by' present-day familiarity 
with Homer is doubtful. See Popu¬ 
larize d t i;c h N i caliti es . 

launch. The OLD prefers the pro¬ 
nunciation law- to laii-. 
laurel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-, 
laurustinus. So spelt; ftnus, a 
Latin plant-name, not a sufTix, was 
used in apposition to laurus ; laures- 
is a corruption. 

lavabo. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s C. 
lavatory. The euphemistic use. 
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which will end in driving the word 
out of currency, is to be deprecated, 
laver, btasin. Pronounce la-, 
law Latin, law-Latln. The first is 
best, except in attributive use (/oto- 
Latin tenns &c.) ; sec Hyphens. 
lawn tennis. No hyplicn except in 
attributive use (laxvn-tennis court 
&€.) ; see Hyphens. 
lay & lie. 1. Verbs. To Intj is 
transitive only {=put to rest), & 
makes laid; to lie is intransitive 
only ( = bc at or come to rest), & 
makes toy, lain, never laid. But 
confusion even between the words 
lay lie themselves is very common 
in uneducated talk ; & still com¬ 
moner, sometimes making its way 
into print, is the use of laid, which 
belongs to the verb to lay only, for 
lay tlie past tense, lain the' p.p,, 
of lie {we laid onl on the grass, tC 
could have laid there all day). 2. 
Nouns. Lie & lay are both used in 
the senses ennnguration of ground, 
direction or position in which some¬ 
thing lies. Neither has a long 
established history behind it ; the 
OEI) has only one quotation earlier 
than the nineteenth century, &. that 
is for lie {the proper lye of'the land, 
1G92); lie seems aiso the more 
reasonable form, lay having issued 
perhaps from sailors’ & rustic talk, 
in which the verbs arc not kept 
distinct. 

layer makes layered ; sec -n-, -rr-. 
lay figure lias no connexion with 
any of the English words lay, but is 
from Dutch led joint, & means 
literally jointed figure. 

lazzarone. Pronounce Iazard'n6 
(or lAts-) ; pi. -j)t pronounce -nc. 
leaded, & double-leaded, in printing, 
mean .set with more than the ordinary 
s[>a(’e hetween the linos, as is done 
with matter in the newspapers for 
which 8[)eeial attention or a special 
status is desired ; tlie sjiace is made 
by inserting strips of lead. 

leaden. .Sec -en adjectives. 
l.caden, bowe\'cr, is less disused in 
tiic literal sense than most of the 
words among which it is there 


placed ; lead roof or pipe is com¬ 
moner than leaden, but a leaden pipe 
is not as unidiomatic as a golden 
watch. 

leading question is often misused 
for a poser or a pointed question or 
one that goes to the heart of the 
matter (as though leading meant 
principal); its real meaning is quite 
different; a 1. q. is not hostile, but 
friendly, & is so phrased as to guide 
or lead the person questioned to the 
answer that it is desirable for him 
to make, but tliat he might not 
think of making or be able to make 
without help : used cspeciallv of 
counsel examining one of his own 
ivitncsses & unfairly prompting him. 
To object, as people do when they 
arc challenged to deny or confirm 
an inaputation, ‘That is a leading 
question ’ is meaningless. See Po- 

PULAUIZED TECHNICALITIES. 

(-) leafed, (-) leaved. See -ve(d). 
lean. For leant & leaned, see -x & 

-ED. 

leap. For leapt leaped, see -x & 
-ED. Of /. to the eyes, as wearisome 
a (lALLicisM as exists, some e.x- 
ainjiles must be given to suggest 
its staicness ; others will be found 
under jump. Hath, it may he admit¬ 
ted, docs not 1, t, t. eyes as an obvious 
or inn'it able meeting-place for the 
Congress./This, however, does not 
I. t. t. rye, tfc for the rnoment I atn 
concerned only tvUh the impressions 
xchieh strike a neiv-comcT./i leon’/ 
weary yon with rehearsing all the 
possible con.seyuences of the liulgarian 
surrender ; they 1, t. t. eye./IVc Aare 
iio( the smallest doubt that there is a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation of 
these xvidely differing totals, but cer¬ 
tainly It docs not 1. t, t. eyes. 

learn. For learnt & learned, see 
•T & -ed. The existence of the 
disyllabic learned as an adjective is 
an additional reason for preferring 
-nt in the verb ; & so with unlearned 
tt -Id. 

learnedly. Three syllables j see 

-EDLY. 
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leasing. The biblical word, =3 
lying, is pronounced Je'zing. 
least. The common confusion be* 
tween much less & viuch more is 
mentioned & illustrated in the 
article Illogicalities ; least of all 
& most of all get mixed up in the 
same way : If that is the case, tchai 
justification exists for the sentences, 
least of all for the way in which they 
were carried out ? 

leastwise, -ways. The OED labels 
the first ‘ somewhat rare & the 
second ‘ dialectal & vulgar * ; see 

-WAYS & -WISE, 

leather. 1. For leather & leathern, 
see -EN ADJECTIVES. 2. In i. or 
prunella (usually misquoted 1. and 
prunella) the meaning is not two 
worthless things, but the contrast 
between the rough I. apron of a 
cobbler & the fine gown of a parson. 
It is true, however, that this di(Ter¬ 
ence is slighted in comparison with 
that between w'orth & the w^aiit of 
it : * the rest is merely a question of 
whether you wear rough or fine 
raiment 3. For the leather sec 
Sobriquets. 

lecher &c. Pronounce iCch-. 
lectureship, -turership. The first is 
of irregular formation, as a parallel 
for which the OED quotes clergyship 
(though a person can be clergy 
belter than he can be a lecture); 
but it is long established, & those 
who use the second instead perhaps 
make it in momentary forgetfulness 
that the irregular form oasts, 

leeward. Pronounce lu'ard. 
left, 1. The 1. bank of a river 
is that to its 1. if it is imagined 
as a person walking downwards, 
& may therefore be north, south, 
east, or west, of it; as this is 
often in conflict with the idea of 1. 

(= westward) acejuired from maps, 
some care is needed. 2. L. hand 
has no hyphen except when used 
attributivcly (the l.-hand drawer); 
see IlypiiExs. 3. For leftward{s), 
see •ward(s). 


legalism, legality. For the distinc¬ 
tion, see -is.u & 

legalize makes -table ; see Mute e. 
legend. Pronounce 

Legerdemain with two senses, 

or the using of a word twice (or of a 
word & the pronoun that represents 
it, or of a word that has a double 
job to do) witboiit observing tliat 
the sense required the second time 
is different from that already in 
possession. A plain example or two 
will sho\v the point -.— The inhabi¬ 
tants of the ituhpendent lands greatly 
desire our direct government, whieti 
government has, howeirr, for years 
refused to take any strong jneasures./ 
Although he ua.s a very painstaking 
d; industrious pupil, he nei'cr indi¬ 
cated any signs of developing into 
the great naval genius by which his 
name will in future be distinguished./ 
Mark had moic got his first taste of 
print, dr he liked it, d it was a taste 
that was to shotv many divelopinenls. 
In the first of these, government 
means successively governance, & 
governing body—eitlier of tlicm a 
possible synonym for it, but not 
both to be represented by it in the 
same scntenec. In the second, 
genius means a singularly able 
person, but which, its deputy, means 
singular ability. In tlic third, 
whereas the taste he got was an 
experience, the taste tliat showed 
developments was an inelination. 
Such shiftings from one sense to 
another naturally occur sometimes 
in reasoning, whether used by the 
disingenuous for the purpose of 
deceiving others, or by the over- 
ingenuous with the result of de¬ 
ceiving themselves ; but we are 
here coneerned not with their 
material, but with their formal, 
aspect ; apart from any bad prac¬ 
tical elTccts, they are faults of style. 

The examples that follow presently 
are less flagrant than the typical 
specimens above ; what leads to 
them is a want of clear thinking on 
small points, & in this they resemble 
the contents of the article Haziness; 
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other examples will be found under 
1, and WE. 

If the statements made are true, 
they constitute a crime against civil¬ 
ization. Whereas the statements 
means the things alleged, they means 
the things donc./£-rea tchcre it in¬ 
cludes within its borders no important 
differences of nationality, which has 
no serious jealousies among its people, 
a completely unitary organization is 
becoming impossible. Whereas na¬ 
tionality means an abstract property 
(the belonging to one or another 
nation), uVnWi & its, both repre¬ 
senting it, mean a concrete nation./ 
The vital (liffcrenees of their respective 
elders make none to their bosom 
friendship. Whereas the differences 
arc quarrels, none is (no) alteration./ 
Admission is by ticket, which can be 
obtained from Mr . . . ^\■herca 3 
ticket means a system, xckich means 
a piece or pieces of paper.//! has the 
advantage, of all mountain places 
I hm'e knoicn, of being on a ridge 
which gives you vinvs in all directions. 
Whereas advantage of tneans the first 
time su[)eri()rity over, it means the 
sccotul time merit consisting in,/ 
Is he, howa'cr, correct in ascribwg 
this misnomer to confusion between 
the English terms ' bend \ tO "bar * ? 
Is it not rather due to a mistake in 
spoiling, which should be the French 
form ‘ barre sinistre ’ ? Spelling is 
an art, but which is a coneet word- 
form. 

legible, readable. See ii.i.r.niui.E. 
legislation, legislature. Ity a long- 
established & useful <liffei'entiation, 
the first is the making of laws, & the 
Roeond only the body that makes 
them ; there should be no going 
back 11 [ion such distinctions, as in : 
It IS jdtysieal science, cf* CTjtericnce, 
that nuvt ought to consult in religion, 
morals, legislature, fli* well as in 
knowledge «{• the arts. 

legitimate, adj. The 1. drama : the 
OKD’s definition of the phrase is : 
‘ the body of play.s, Shaksperian or 
other, that have a recognized thea¬ 
trical &, literary merit 


legitimate vb., legitimatize, legi¬ 
timize. The second & third arc 
mere substitutes without diUcrcnce 
of meaning for the first, which has 
a longer liistory by two or three 
centurie.s, & is neither obsolete nor 
archaic ; it may be guessed that 
they exist only bccau.se -ize, now so 
common, saves a moment's thought 
to tliose who want a word &, forget 
that there is one ready to hand ; 
they might well be [ilaced among 
SuPEitFLUous woitDS. Tlic -ablc 
adjective should be legilimable {-atiz- 
able, -izable) ; sec -abli; 1, & Mute e. 

leisure. The Olil) puts the pro¬ 
nunciation ICzli- (not lezh-) first. 
L'.-S. dictionaries reverse the pre¬ 
ference ; but in England the le- is 
now rare. 

leit-motiv, -f. The right ({»erman) 
spelling is with -v. Pronounce 
litrnotc'f. 

lengthv,/ays, -wise. See -ways, 

-WTSE. 

lenience, Ksy, The second is re¬ 
commended ; see -CE, -cv, 

lens. I’l. lenses ; sec Si.vgular -s, 

Ifee-majeste. Sec Fruncei words. 
Tlie English lese-majesty is not now 
a legal term, freoson having taken 
its place ; the French form is often 
ii.sed of t reason in foreign countries, 
cither is applied jocularly (cf. 
pEDANTic HUMOUR) to anything 
that can be mctaphoric.ally con¬ 
sidered treason. 

less. 1. Xothi7ig 1. 2. Much & 

still 1. 3. L., /riser, sma//cr, lower, 

fewer. 

1. For the two meanings of nothing 
1. thaii, a possible source of am¬ 
biguity, .see NOTHING. 

2. The illogical use of muck 1. 
instead of much more is discussed 
under Illogicalities, & much. 
Here are two exiimples of still 1. for 
still more, interesting in different 
ways ; — (// eowr.ve social considera¬ 
tions, still less considerations of mere 
wealth, must not in atiy wmy be 
allowed to outweigh purely mi7t/or// 
efficiency. Here, if still . . . wealth 
liud been placed later than must not, 
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it would have passed; coming 
before it, it is wrong; you can 
understand must out of a previous 
must not, but not out of a must not 
that is yet to come./Perhaps C'Aar- 
les's most fatal move was the attempted 
arrest of the five members, undertaken 
on the Queen's advice, cb without the 
knowledge, & still less without the 
consent of his three new advisers. 
The writer of this has curiously 
chosen, by needlessly inserting that 
second xvithout, to deprive himself of 
the usual excuse for using less in¬ 
stead of more, i.e. the fact that some 
ellipsis of a word prevents the 
illogicality from being instantly 
visible & permits a writer to lose 
sight of what the full phrase would 
require while he attends to the 
broad effect, 

3. L., lesser, smaller, lower, fewer, 
&c. The letters dc memoirs could 
have been published, we should imag¬ 
ine, at a less price./While Colonel 
Seely adheres to the determination to 
keep open the competition for the best 
aeroplane, a lesser prize wiU probably 
be offered which will be confined to 
British manufacturers. These ex¬ 
tracts suggest ignorance of, or 
indifference to, modern idiomatic 
restrictions on the use of /ess & 
lesser. The grammar of both is 
correct; but, when the context— 
unemotional statement of everyday 
facts—is taken into account, at a 
less price ought to be a/ a /oieer 
price, & a lesser prize ought to be 
a smaller prize. It is true that less 
& lesser were once ordinary com¬ 
paratives of little {lesser differing 
from less in being used only as an 
adjective & only before a noun), & 
that therefore they were roughly 
equivalent in sense to our smmler ; 
& further, this piece of archaism, 
like many others, is permissible in 
emotional passages or such as de¬ 
mand exceptionally dignified ex¬ 
pression ; but the extracts have no 
such qualification. 

The modern tendency is so to 
restrict less that it means not 
smcdler, but a smaller amount of, is 
la&l 


the comparative rather of a tittle 
than of little, & is consequently 
applied only to things that are 
measured by amount <fe not by size 
or quality or number, nouns with 
which much & little, not great & 
smalt, nor high & low, nor many A: 
few, are the appropriate contrasted 
epithets : less butter, courage ; but 
a smaller army, table ; a lower price, 
degree ; fewer opportunities, people. 
Plurals, & singulars with a or an, 
will naturally not take less ; less 
tonnage, but /rwer ships ; less man¬ 
power, but fewer men ; less oppor¬ 
tunity, but a worse opportunity, & 
inferior opportunities ; though a few 
plurals like clothes & troops, really 
equivalent to singulars of indefinite 
amount, are exceptions ; could do 
with less troops or clothes. Of les.t's 
antipathy to a, examples are : I 
want to pay less rent, but a lower rent 
is what I want./That is of less value, 
but a lower value attaches to this./ 
Less noise, please, but a slighter noise 
would have waked me./Less size means 
less weight, but 1 want a smaller size. 
Such is the general temleiiev : to 
substitute smaller, lower, tezver, or 
other appropriate word, for less 
except where it means ' a smaller 
amount of & for lesser, & to regard 
the now slightly archaic less in other 
senses ;is an affectation, Tliere arc 
no doubt Bijccial phrases keeping it 
alive even in quite liutural sjjeeeh, 
e.g. in or to a less degree, ^\ here lower 
is hardly yet us common as less ; but 
the general tendency is unmistak¬ 
able, & is moreover, since it makes 
for precision, one that should be 
complied with, 

-LESS. Hare reference of any word 
in -less to this article means that 
the use of it in ordinary prose is 
deprecated. 

The original & normal use of this 
suffix is to aiJpend it to nouns, pro¬ 
ducing adjectives meaning without 
the thing, <*• g. headless, tuneless ; 
to this use there are no limits what¬ 
ever. Words matle from verbs, 
with the sense not able to do or not 
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liable to suffer the action or process, 
as tireless, Jadeless, & descnbeless, 
are much fewer, arc mostly of a 
poetical cast, & when new-minted 
strike the reader of prose at least as 
base metal. They have an undeni¬ 
able advantage in their shortness ; 
compare resistless, descrideless, & 
uearilcss, with irresistible, indescrib* 
able, & umveariable ; but this is 
outweighed for all except fully 
established ones by the uneasy feel¬ 
ing that there is something queer 
about them. Apart from a few so 
familiar that no thought of their 
elements & formation occurs to us, 
such as dauutlcss, -less words made 
from verbs are much better left to 
tlic poets ; this does not apply to 
the many in which, as in tuimbcrlcss, 
formation from the noun gives the 
sense as well, if not as obviously, as 
formation from the verb (without 
number ? or not able to be num¬ 
bered ?); dauntless itself may per- 
baps have been made from the noun 
daunt, which in the 15th & ICtli 
centuries was current in the sense 
discouragement. 

To those who have any regard for 
the interests of the language as 
distinguished from its pliability to 
their immediate purposes, it will 
seem of some importance that it 
should not become necessary, with 
every word in which -/m' is ap- 
(tended to what can be eilher a noun 
or a verb, to decide which is this 
time intended. If the verb-com¬ 
pounds become nnieli more frequent, 
we shall never know that pitiless (fc 
harmless may not mean ‘ that cannot 
1)0 f)itie<l ’ & ‘secure against being 
harmed ’ as well as ‘ without the 
instinct of pity ’ & * without barm- 
I Illness ’ ; we ought to be able to 
reek<>n that, with a few well-known 
exceptions, -less words mean simply 
without what is sign!lied by the 
noun tln'y contain ; & the way to 
keep that assumption valirl is to 
abstain from reckless compounding 
of -less with verbs. 


person who takes, the lessor the 
person who lets, on lease, 
lesser. See less. 

lest. The idiomatic construction 
after 1. is should, or in exalted style 
the pure subjunctive (I, we forget; 
L he be angry). Instead of should, 
good writers rarely use shall, may, 
& might. The variations in the 
quotations below arc entirely against 
modern idiom j will & xvoutd after 1. 
are merely a special form of the 
inability to distinguish between 
SHALL & will. Mistakes correspond¬ 
ing to those after /. are still more 
frequent after in order that. We 
do not think Mr Lloyd George need be 
apprehensive lest the newspaper reader 
will interpret his little homily in 
U'o/es yesterday as . . ./There must be 
loyal coopera/ion, lest the last slate of 
the party becomes ttorsc than the 
first./The German force note lost no 
time in retreat, lest they would be 
cut off d* surrounded by General 
Mackenzie. 

let. Mistakes in case are very rare 
in English ; forgetfulness of the con¬ 
struction, when /. is used in exhorta¬ 
tions, is responsible for a wrong 
subjective now & then ;— And 7 io:r, 
my dear, let you & I say a few tvords 
about this unfortunate affair./Our 
work IS to inform db permeate the 
parly, not to leave it; if anybody 
must leave it, let it not be we. Read 
me, us. 

lethargy. Mr -, discussing the 

L of the dental profession to the 
shocking condition of the teeth of the 
working classes, said ... L. to is 
unidiornatic, made on the Analogy 
of indifference to, but not justified 
ijy it, 

let(t). For spelling cf. set(t). 

Letterforms. Oftbeusual forms 
preceding the signature some are 
better suited than others to certain 
correspondents or occasions. The 
distinctions here offered are tenta¬ 
tive, but may be useful. *I am, 
Sir ’ &c., or ‘ Relieve me (to be) 


lessee, lessor. The lessee is the 
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or * I remain % used to precede most 
of the following forms, but they are 
now more often omitted. 

Your obedient servant, or Tours 
obediently : From or to ofTicials ; 
letters to the Editor in newspapers. 

Tours respectfully, or (old-fashion¬ 
ed) Tour obedient servant, or (old- 
fashioned) Yours to command : Ser¬ 
vant to master &c. 

Paithfully ; To newspaper (affect¬ 
ed). 

Tours dec. : To newspaper (now 
common). 

Yours faithfully : To unknown 
person on business. 

Tours truly : To slight acquain¬ 
tance. 

Yours very truly : Ceremonious but 
cordial. 

Tours sincerely : In invitations & 
friendly but not intimate letters. 

Tours ever, or Ever yours, or I'ours : 
Unceremonious between intimates. 

Yours affectionately ; Betw'ecn re¬ 
lations &c. 

lettuce. Pronounce -tis. 

levee. Write without an accent, 
& pronounce IC-'vl. 

level makes 'lied &c. ; see -ll-, -l-. 
Do one’s 1. best, originally American, 
has lived long enough in England to 
be no longer slang. 

lever makes urvered &c.; sec -n-, 

-HR-. ’ 

lever de rldeau. See French 

WORDS. 

levigate, levitate, make -gable, 
-iiable ; see -able 1. 

levy, n. For synonymy see tax. 

levy, V. For inllcxions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, C. 

lexicon. See dictionary. PI. -ns, 
•CO ; see -on 2. 

Leyden. Pronounce li-, not la*. 

liable, possibly because it is a more 
or less isolated word lucking con¬ 
nexions to keep it steady, con¬ 
stantly has its meaning shifted. 
For its proper use, sec apt, with 
which there is much ex'cuse for con¬ 
fusing it. The first quotation illus¬ 
trates that confusion ; in the second, 
1. to assert should be capable of 


asserting ; in the third, is 1. to 
demand should be may demand or 
is likely or not unlikely to demand ; 
& in the last the sporting reporter 
should have stuck to his last & said 
in the riffining for instead of /. to 
R'l'n :—Political d; religions bias are 
also 1. to opcrate./JVif President 
having a Cabinet, tfc hni'itig to take 
note of the relics of the Tzu Cheng 
Yuan, still not officially made non¬ 
existent, of the Nanking Assembly 
infercntially superseded, but still i, 
to assert itself, can hardly be held as 
investediviih dictatorial poxeer./Walk¬ 
ing through England must have been 
stripped of most of its charms, lehen 
at every inn you hai'C to fill u}> forms 
about the co/our of your xvife's hair, 
d; every policeman is 1. to demand 
the production of a variety of tickets,/ 
Duncan has been for sci'cral years 1. to 
win Ofie of the big prizes of golj. 

liaison. Pronounce as English 
(lla zn) ; the military use during the 
war has completed its naturaliza¬ 
tion. 

liana. Pronounce Ifali'nrt. 

libel makes -lied, -Ihus, &c.; see 

-LL-, -L-. 

Ubel & some synonyms. The 
much-quoted saying ‘ The greater 
the truth the greater ’ (or worse ’) 
‘ the libel ’ inukes us all occasionally 
curious about what a 1. is. It its 
synonyms, several of which have 
separate meanings in legal & in 
popular use, also differ from one 
another according as tliey imply or 
do not imply falsity, malice, & 
publication. The synonyms meant 
are calumny, defamation, scandal, & 
slander. The detinitioiis that follow 
are taken verbatim from the OKI) ; 
distinctions betw'cen legal & po[)ular 
use arc shown ; & in the brackets 
arc notes of the OED or, w'ith in¬ 
verted commas, illuminating sen¬ 
tences quoted by it. The presence 
or absence in the definitions of the 
words false, malicious, published, &c., 
should be carefully noticed. 

Calumny : Ealse malicious mis¬ 
representation of the words or 
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actions of others, calculated to 
injure their reputation. 

Defamation : The action of defam¬ 
ing, or attacking any one’s good 
fame. 

Libel: (L.aw) any published state¬ 
ment damaging to the reputation of 
a person (‘ The judge answered . . . 
that it was clearly possible to pub¬ 
lish a libel for the public good ’); 
(Pop.) any false & defamatory state¬ 
ment in conversation or otherwise. 
Scandal : (Law) any injurious re¬ 
port published concerning another 
which may be the foundation of 
legal action ; (Pop.) the utterance 
of di sgraeeful imputations (The 
word differs from the etymologically 
identical slander in not implying the 
falsity of the imputations made). 
Slander ; The utterance or dis¬ 
semination of false statements or 
reports concerning a jwrson, or 
malicious misrepresentation of his 
actions, in order to defame or injure 
him (‘ Falschoo<l & malice, express 
or implied, arc of the essence of the 
action for slander ’). 

liberal. In t, education the adjec¬ 
tive retains a sense that is almost 
obsolete, A: yet is near enough to 
some extant senses to make mis¬ 
understanding possible. .'\ 1. c, is 
neither one in which expense is not 
spared, nor one in which enlightened 
methods of teaching prevail, nor 
even one that instils broa<lminded- 
ness ; or rather it is not so called 
because it is any of these. It is the 
education designed for a gentleman 
(Lat in liber a free man), & is oi)posed 
on the (tne hand to technical or pro¬ 
fessional or any special training, & 
on tli(' ot luT to education that stops 
short before manhood is reached, 

liberate makes ‘Table, dor j sec 

■Alil.l; t, -OH. 

libertine. For chartered see 

I’HHASKS. 

libretto. PI. -ctli (pronounce -e ; 
see -t) or sec •<)(r.)s f>. 

Libyan. So spelt, not Lybian. See 
V !. 

licence, -se. Tlie first is better for I 


the noun, the second for the verb. 
Compare, for this convenient dis¬ 
tinction, advice, -se, device, se, 
practice, -se, prophecy, -sy, in all of 
which the c marks the noun. 

lichen. Pronounce li'kn; Gk 
leikhen is the source, 
lich-gate, -house. So spelt; the 
OEI) gives lych‘ only as a variant; 
sec Y & I. 

lickerish, liquorish. The first is the 
right form, & the second, being 
wrongly associated with liquor, in¬ 
evitably alters & narrows the mean¬ 
ing. The word means fond of 
dainties, sweet-toothed, greedy, lust¬ 
ful, (fe is connected with the verb lick 
& with lecher, not with liquor. See 
True & false et^ .mology. 

licorice. See liquorice. 
lie, be prostrate. See lay & lie. 
lie, position. See lay & lie. 
lie, speak falsely. For inflexions, 
see Verbs in -ie, -y, -ye, 3. 

lien, n. ‘ The usual pronunciation 
in England is le'en.’—OED. 

-Her. For comparative-adverb 
forms, sec -er & -est 3. 
lieutenant. Pronounce kft- or left-. 
& in nautical & naval use ktfi'nant; 
Ifit- prevails in U.S. For hyphen in 
1. general, sec major general. 

life. 1. For come into one’s see 
IIackneyeu imirases. We sense the 
tragedy of Anna Wolsky as she steps 
light-heartedly into Sylvia liayley's 
life. 2. For pi. &c., see ‘Ve(d). 

light, n. For dim religious 1., see 
IllllELEVANT ALLUSION. In 1. of 
will not do for in the 1. of, as in That 
it should have been so, in light of al/ 
the facts, icill always be a nine-days 
"Wonder to the student of history ; see 
t AST-iron idiom. 

light, V. noth verbs (kindle, 
descend) make lighted or lit for past 
tense & p.p. ; but lighted is com¬ 
moner for the p.p., especially that of 
the first verb used attributively; 
Is the fire lighted or lit f, but Holding 
a lighted candle, 

lightning, n. So spelt, not -tening. 
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lllce>adj. For ffc fftesee FORTH 1. 

Uke in questionable constructions. 
1 * It will be best to dispose first of 
what is, if it is a misuse at all, the 
most flagrant & easily recognizable 
misuse of like. A sentence from 
Darwin quoted in the OED contains 
it in a short & unmistakable form : 
Unfortunately feio have observed like 
you have done. Every illiterate 
person uses this construction daily ; 
it is the established way of putting 
the thing among all who have not 
been taught to avoid it; the sub¬ 
stitution of as for like in their 
sentences would sound artificial. 
But in good writing this particular 
like is very rare, & even those 
writers with whom sound English 
is a matter of care & acquirement 
rather than of right instinct, & to 
whom like was once the natural 
word, deliberately weed it out. The 
OED’s judgement is as follows : 
‘ Used as conjunction, = “ like as 
as. Now generally condemned as 
vulgar or slovenly, though examples 
may be found in many recent writers 
of standing Besides the Darwin 
quoted above, the OED gives indis¬ 
putable examples from Shakspere, 
Southey, Newman, Morris, & other 
‘ writers of standing The reader 
who has no instinctive objection to 
the construction can now decide for 
himself whether he shall consent to 
use it in talk, in print, in both, or in 
neither ; he knows that he will be 
able to defend himself if he is con¬ 
demned for it, but also that, until 
he has done so, he will be condemned. 
It remains to give a few newspaper 
examples so that there may be no 
mistake about what the ‘ vulgar or 
slovenly * use in its simplest form 
is :— Or can these tickets be kept (like 
the sugar cards w'crc) by the re¬ 
tailer f/The retail price can never 
reach a prohibitive figure like petrol 
has done,/irn.vui’» words sank into 
fAngard's heart like lead sinks into 
water./They studied the rules of a 
game like a lawyer would study an 
imperfectly-drawn-up will./Our great 
patron saint * St George ’ a Greek, 


like a good many of the saints are./ 
The idea that you can learn the 
technique of an art like you can learn 
the multiplication table or the use of 
hgariihms. 

2. The rest of this article is in¬ 
tended for those who decide against 
the conjunctional use that has been 
already discussed, & are prepared 
to avoid also some misuses of a less 
easily recognizable kind. All the 
examples in 1 were of the undis¬ 
guised conjunctional use, & con- 
t<aincd a subordinate clause with its 
verb ; ntost of those now to come 
have no subordinate verb, & in all of 
them like may be regarded as an 
adjective or adverb having the 
additional power (cf. u'or/A) c'f 
directly governing nouns as if it 
were a preposition. 

The first type is perhaps not really 
dilTcrent from that discussed in 1, 
Examples are :— Or should he have 
a palace some distance away, like the 
Bishop of Winchester lias af Farti- 
ham f /Jiut in an industrialized county 
like so great a part of Lancashire i?, 
the architecture can hardly fail to .. .' 
The club doctor was the friend tl* 
adviser of its members, something 
like the country parson 1ms to be 
to his labour parishioners in the 
present day. The peculiarity of 
these is that in each there is a pre¬ 
vious noun, palace, county, some¬ 
thing, with which like may agree as 
an adjective, & an ellipsis of' what ’ 
or ‘ the one that ’ may be sujiposed. 
Such a defence is neither plausible 
nor satisfactory, & the sentences 
are no better than others containing 
a verb. 

Of sentences in wliich like is not 
followed bv a verb, certain forms 
are unexceptionable, but arc liable 
to extensions that are not so. The 
unquestioned forms are lie talks like 
an expert & Vou are treating me like 
a fool, in which like is equivalent to 
a preiiositional adverb = .similarly 
to ; & I’cm, like me, are disappointed, 
in which like is equivalent either to 
an adverb as before, or perhaps 
rather to a prepositional adjective 
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— resembling in this respect. The 
second, third, & fourth faulty types 
represent neglect of various limita¬ 
tions observed in the correct forms. 

Second type :— The Committee jvas 
today, like yesterday, composed of 
the following gentlemen,/The Turks 
would appreciate the change, as, 
unlike Koweit, their politic(d title is 
here beyond dispute./It is certain that 
now, unlike the closing years of last 
century, quotation from his poetry is 
singularly rare./We may Ikwc 110, 
like last year, when Paignton . . . tfc 
Jersey all enjoyed a sun-bath of 
nearly 200 hours. The limitation 
here disregarded is that the word 
governed by like must be a noun, 
not an a(lverb or an u<lvcrbial 
phrase. Ycslerday last year are 
not nouns, Imt an adverb & an 
adverbial phrase ; & Koxocil & the 
closing years, meaning at Koweit & 
in the closing years, have also only a 
deceitful aj)pearance of being nouns. 

Third type :— -People get alarmed on 
each occasion on which (like tlie pro- 
sent case) dying children suddenly 
appear,/He has completed a nexv work 
in which, like its author's recent 
books, MO fuiliJig in sparkle or vigour 
xoill be traceable./And then came the 
xvar; like many another Jjiiglish 
village, it filtered slowly, very slowly, 
through to his. The limitation (sug¬ 
gested with dillidenee) that has here 
been disregarded is tliat the pre¬ 
ceding noun to which like is attached 
must be not one governed by a pre¬ 
position, but subject or object of the 
main verb. The prcce<iing tuiuns 
are xvluch (i.e. occasion), xvhieh (i.e. 
work), it his (i.e, village), governed 
by on, in, it to ; instead of like, read 
as in the present case, as in its 
author's recent books, & as to many 
another^ 

I'ourtii ty[)e : — Like his Homan 
[>reiieeessor. his private life teas pro- 
JJigatc ; like Antony, he xvas an 
insaiuite gambler./When the raging 
fearing jnopnganda was started, it 
teas tlnnighl that, like Mr lialfour, his 
eoiiviet ions on the Jiseal question terre 
unsettled. The limitation is that the 


word governed by like must be in 
pari materia with tlie one to which 
it is compared. The predecessor & 
Mr lialfour are not so related to 
life & coMi'icbVms ; but Antony is to 
he, & that sentence alone will pass 
muster. This mistake, however, of 
comparing unlike tilings is not, like 
the others, peculiar to like, but is 
a slovenly parsimony of words that 
may occur in many other construc¬ 
tions. 

-like. ‘ In formations inlcndcd as 
nonce-words, or not generally cur¬ 
rent, the hyphen is ordinarily used’ 
—OED, To which it may be added 
that nouns in A require the liypiien ; 
the OED prints, c.g., cowl-like, eel¬ 
like, llaii-like, jail-like, owl-like, 
pearl-like, rcbcl-likc, sentincl-likc, 
vcil-Iikc. 

like, v. 1. L. makes likable ; see 
Mute e. 

2. 1 xvould I, Even on those who 
use should &, would idiomatically 
under all ordinary temptations the 
vert) 1. seems to exercise a corrupting 
influence ; a couple of cx,aniplcs 
lollow pro formd, but anyone can 
fm<l as niiiiny as he pleases with very 
little search :—ll'c icouhl 1. to a.sk 
one or (xL'o questions on our oten 
account./There is one paragraph in H 
that I u'ould 1. to refer to. Ttiere is 
indeed no mystery about why 
[>eoj)le go wrong ; it is because, if 
the thing ba«l to be said without the 
use of the verb like, xcould not 
should is the form to use : MV xcould 
ask, that J xvnuld refer to ; but that 
has nothing to do with what is right 
when the verb like is used. Putting 
aside one idiom that with this 
particular verb is negligible (irAcn 
the post came I would like to be 
alloxeed to carry it in, = l used to 
like), / would 1. is no better than any 
of the u’)//s & xvoitlds that are well 
r(‘eogriized as Scotch, Irish, Ameri¬ 
can, (t other kinds of Ivnglish, but 
not English English. If the shall & 
WILL idiom is worth prescr\'ing at 
all, I would I, is wrong, <fe i should L 
right. 
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l^ely, adv. Yet it was not easy to 
dixfine ike thought behind that intent¬ 
ness of gaze; likely it was far from 
the actual scene apparently holding 
its attention. In educated speech & 
writing the adverb is never used 
mthout very, most, or more, except 
by way of poetic archaism or, as 
presumably in the extract, of 
stylistic Novelt^'-iiunting. Ameri¬ 
can usage, however, may be differ¬ 
ent :— The climate in America is so 
severe in winter that stocks will 1. die 
out./It will I, be financed largely by 
capital raised in the United States. 
For likelily, see -lily ; for likelier 
adv., -En & -EST 3. 

likewise. The use as a conjunction 
{Us tendency to wobble tfc its uniform- 
ity of tone colour, I, its restricted 
ptwocTS of execution) is, like the 
similar use of also, an Illiteracy ; 
the OED quotes no example. 

likin. Pronounce leke'n. 

-LILY. Avoidance of the adverbs 
in -lily, i,e. adverbs made regularly 
from adjectives in -ly, is merely a 
matter of taste, but is very, & 
increasingly, general. Neither the 
difficulty of saying the words nor the 
sound of them when said is a serious 
objection so long as the three syl¬ 
lables are not passed ; holily ’& 
statelily & lovelily arc not hard to say 
or harsh to hear ; but with heaven- 
lily & Tuffianlily hesitation is natural; 
& the result has been that adverbs 
in -lily, however short, are now with 
a few special exceptions seldom 
heard & seldomcr seen. Methods of 
avoidance arc various :— 

1. It is always possible to say in 
a masterly manner, at a timely 
moment, & the like, instead of 
masterlily, timelily ; or again to be 
content with decorously &c. instead 
of mannerlily ; the method of peri¬ 
phrasis or synonym. 

2. A large number of adjectives in 
-ly are established as adverbs also. 
So early, (most or very) likely, & the 
adjectives of periodical recurrence 
like daily & hourly. A single quota¬ 
tion will show the consequences of 


making one's own adverbs of this 
kind : External evidence, hoxvci'er, is 
rare ; db its rarity gives value to such 
work as Mr - here inasUTly docs. 

3. Before adjectives & adverbs the 
-ly adjective often stands instead of 
tlic -lily adverb, making a kind of 
informal compound. Though wc 
should say horribly pale & nut 
horrible pale, we allow ourselves 
ghastly pale rather tlian use ghasl- 
lily ; so heavenly bright, beastly cold, 
jolly soon, &c. —all without the 
hyphen that would mark regular 
compounds. 

4. In sentences where it is just 
possible, though not natural, for a 
predicative adjective to stand in¬ 
stead of an adverb, that way is 
sometimes taken with an adjective 
in -ly thougli it would not be taken 
with another : it happened timely 
enowg/i,though not opportune ettough ; 
she nodded queenly, though not she 
nodded significant. 

5. Perha[)s any adjective formed 
by appen<iing -ly cither to an adjec¬ 
tive (kind, kindly ; dead, deadly) or 
to a noun of the kimi that is easily 
used in apposition like an adjeeti^al 
epithet {cowardly, ef. the eoxeard 
king ; soldierly, ef. a soldier colonist) 
is sometimes, tliough always con¬ 
sciously & notieeahly, allowed to 
pass as an adverb ; j 7 'eos ruffianly 
done ; a kindly thought, cb kindly 
uttered. 

On the other hand, avoidance is 
not always culled for ; sonic -lily 
ivords are current, though not many. 
TJiose ttiat naturally present them¬ 
selves (/le laughed jollily ; sillily 
complacent \ live holily ; dodged it 
wilily) seem to be all from adjectives 
in which -ly is not the usual adjec¬ 
tival ending, hut the I is part of the 
word-stem ; & though we are most 
of us not eonseious of that fact 
nowadays, it may have had its 
effect in se[)arating these from the 
others. 

limb. When we first come across 
.an eclipse in the newsjiapcrs & read 
of the surds lozver limb, we suspect 
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the writer of making jokes or waxing 
poetical, so odd is the association 
of limbs with that globular form. 

It is a relief to learn that limb docs ' 
mean edge without a metaphor; 
the /. in Astronomy &c. is from 
Latin limbus hem, & the 1. of 
ordinary speech is a separate & f 
native word. See True & false 

ETYMOLOGY. 

limber, v., makes -ered &c. ; see 

-R-, *RR-, 

limbo. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 3, 
lime makes limy ; sec -ey & -y. 
limit, n. For some synonyms in 
sense fether &c., see field. 
limit, V., makes ~iied &c. ; see -T-, 

•TT-. 

limited, L. company is an elliptical 
phrase for t. -liability company, & 
iinp)lie3 not that the numl)cr of 
members is I., hut that their liability 
for its debts is so. 

limn. In 1. & limncii n is silent, in | 
limner sounded, & in limning either ; 

Cf. 1)AMN]N'(;, 

limpid often has {-er) -cst ; see 
-i;r tfc -EST, 2, 4, 

linage, Iiuinl)cr of lines. S[)cll thus; 
the other spelling, lineage, tliough 
often seen in tlic newspapers, is, 
owing to the cxistenee of lineage 
descent, still less desirable than 
other spellings witli intrusive Mute 
!•:. An example of the wrong form 
is : ... of the fate of 15s. per inch 
{set m display type) or 9d. per line 
(set in the Uncage style). 

line, n. For sonic synonyms in 
sense department &e., see field. 

line, V,, makes -nable ; sec Mute e, 
l|n(e)age. See ijnagk, 
lingerie. See Fuencii words. 
lingo. PI. -os ; see -o(i:)s 0. For 
some syiuuiyms, see jargon, 
links, golf-course. Sometimes used 
ns a singular (there is a good links 
here) ; cf. (m ironxvorks. 

^ Linnaean, -nean. The first is usual, 

‘ though the Linnean Society adopts 
the other form ’ (OED). See x, oj. 

Against •ncfui is the invariable 
spelling of Linridfu,?, 


lintel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-, 
liny, not -ney ; see -ey & -y. 
lionize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
liquate makes -atable ; see -able 1. 
liquefy. For intlexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -V, -YE, 6. 

liqueur. Pronounce llkOr'; cf. 
amateur. 

liquid. See fluid for fluid, gas, & 
1. For the phonetic sense, gcc 
Technical terms. 
liqulduce, liquidate, make •dizabtCf 
•dable ; see Mute e, -able 1. 
liquorice, llco-, The first is treated 
b.v the OKU as tlie cstablislicd form, 
liquorish. Sec lickkkisu. 
lira, Itajian franc, has pi. lire (pro¬ 
nounce ler'a) or anglicized liras. To 
use lira as pi. (A meal in a second- 
class restaurant costs from eight to 
ten lira) is absurd. 

llssom(e). The OED form is -om. 
list, please. The third sing. pres, is 
list or listetk, the past tense list or 
listed. The verb being in any form 
archaic, it is of no great importance 
whether the more obviously archaic 
impersonal construction (as him list 
A'c.) or the now commoner personal 
one (rt.s he list &c,) is used. 

llsten(er). Pronounce irsn(er). See 
Pronunciation, Silent t. 
litany, liturgy. The two words 
have come so close to each other in 
use that it is a surprise when one 
first finds that the initial syllables 
arc not the same in origin, nor even 
connected. For those who know the 
(-■rock words, a litany is a scries of 
Jirayers, a liturgy is a canon of 
public service ; the latter in practice 
includes [iraycr, but docs not say so. 

literally. We iiave come to such 
a pass with tliis emphasizer that 
where tlic trutli would rcijuire us to 
insi'rt with a strong expression ‘ not 
literally, of course, but in a manner 
nf speaking we do not hesitate to 
insert the very word that we ought 
to be at pains to repudiate ; cf. 

I veritable ; such false coin makes 
honest tr.afRc in words impossible. 
If the Home Itule Hilt is passed^ the 
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300,000 Unionists of the South d: 
West of Ireland will be literally 
thrown to the wolves./TAc strong 
tetC'de'pont /or/i/ica/ions were rushed 
by our troops, ds a battalion crossed 
the bridge literally on the enemy’s 
shoulders. In both, practically or 
virtually, opposites of literally, would 
have stood. (At election time) My 
telephone wires have been kept 1. red- 
hot.///. D, Stallard in the half-mile 
I. ‘ flew ’ round the track, f Americans 
are I. fed up with these foreign con¬ 
spirators. I lie (a climber] came through 
safely, but Ite had 1. to cling on with 
his eyebrows. 

LITERARY CRITICS* WORDS, The 
literary critics here meant are not 
the writers of books or treatises or 
essays of which the substance is 
criticism ; readers of that form of 
literature are a class apart, between 
which & its writers if a special lingo 
exists, the rest of us are not con¬ 
cerned to take exception to it. 
Anything said in this book about 
literary critics is aimed only at the 
newspaper reviewers of books & 
other works of art. Those reviewers, 
as anyone knows who examines them 
critically in their turn, give us work 
that ranges from the very highest 
literary skill (if the power of original 
creation is set aside as here irrele¬ 
vant) to the merest hack-work ; but 
the point is that %vhether they 
are highly accomplished writers, or 
tiros employed on the theory that 
anyone is good enough to pass an 
opinion on a book, their audience 
is not the special class that buys 
critical works because its tastes are 
literary, but the general public, 
which buys its criticism as part of 
its newspaper, & does not know the 
critics’ lingo. It follows that, the 
better the critic, the fewer literary 
critics’ w'ords he uses. The good 
critic is aware that his public wants 
to understand, & he has no need to 
convince it that he knows what he 
is talking about by parading words 
that it does not understand. With 
the inferior critic the establishment 


of his status is the first consideru- 
tioD, & he effects it by so using, let 
us say, actuality, iticmtable, <t sym¬ 
pathetic, tliat the reader shall become 
aware of a mysterious difference 
between the sense attaching to the 
words in ordinary life & the sense 
now presented {o him. lie has 
taken actuality to mean actualness or 
reality ; the critic perplexes him 
by giving it another sense, wliich 
it has a right to in French, where 
actuet means present, but not in 
English, i.e. up-to-datcne.ss, or re¬ 
semblance not to truth in general 
but to present-day conditions ; & he 
does this without mentioning that 
he is gallicizing. And so with the 
other words ; the reader is to have 
it borne in upon him that a more 
instructed person than himself is 
talking to him. One mark of the 
good literary critic is that he is botli 
able to explain his meaning without 
resort to these lingo words, & under 
no necessity to use them as adver¬ 
tisements. 

Specimens of literary critics’ words, 
under some of which (printed in 
capitals) further remarks will be 
found, are ;—actuality, banal/IT\'). 
CACHET, charm, concision, dis¬ 
tinction, IMMENSE, INEVITABLE, 
INTRIGUE, METICULOUS, MOT JUSTE, 
SYMPATHETIC. 

Literary words, a I. w., when 

the description is used in this book, 
is one that cannot be called archaic, 
inasmuch as it is perfectly compre¬ 
hensible still to all who hear it, but 
that has dropped out of use & had 
its place taken by some other word 
except in writing of a poetical or 
a definitely literary cast. To use 
literary words instead of the current 
substitutes in an unsuitable context 
challenges attention & gives the 
impression that the writer is a 
foreigner who has learnt the lan¬ 
guage only from books. See also 
what is said of Formal words. 
Chill for chilly, eve for evenittg, gain¬ 
say for dcuy &c., loathly for loath¬ 
some, visage for face &c., may be 
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instanced ; but literary words arc 
reckoned by thousands. 

lithesome is, between lithe & 
lissom, a Superfluous word. 
lithontriptlc. Sec Harbaris.ms. 
litotes. See Technical terms. 
Pronounce li'totez. 
litre, -ter. See -re & -er. 
litter, brood. See farrow, 
litterateur. Sec French words, 
little. See small. Comparison 
tr?s(er) (for limitations of sense sec 
LESS 3), least, or more usually 
smaller, -est, 

littoral, n., has a technical sense in 
which it is doubtless of value ; 
marine life being distributed into 
abyssal, jR'Iagie, & Hltoral, the 1. 
(se, zone or region) is the shallow 
waters near the shore. But that is 
not tlie sense in which most of us 
know it ; it meets us as a name for 
the land region bordering & iiieluding 
the shore ; in that sense it may be 
important in treaties & the like to 
have a word that does not mean 
strictly the mere line of coast or 
shore ; l)ut in ordinary contexts it 
should never he preferied to const, & 
its presetd [lopularity is due to 
pretentiousness. Why iu)t coast in 
i he io'vris u/ong the ^lediternitieatt 
littoral. The Itussiaa settlements on 
the Taslern ('asjfian littoral 1 See 
Formal words. 

liturgy. See litany. 
livable. So spelt ; see Mute e, 
-lived. In ^'c. the right pro- 

ntuieiation is li\’d, the words being 
from life (ef. -leaveil from leaf &c?) 

& not from live ; but Hvd is often 
Iicard. 

liven. See -en vriins. 
llama. Sec lama. 

-LL-, -L-. Final t is treated differ¬ 
ently in British, hut not American, 
usage Irom most linal consonants, 
the rule being to double it, if single, 
m inflexions A in some derivative's 
•rrespeetive of tlie position of the 
accent. 

t. When verbs in -/ (except those in I 
wiuch a eoinpouml vowel sound, as i 


<3t, ea, ee, oi, ow, ur, precedes the -1) 
make inllceted or derived words in 
•able, -ed, -en, -er, or ~ing, -ll- is 
written— controllable, carolled, be- 
fallen, traveller, equalling ; but failed, 
boiling, curled, &c., & before -ment i 
is not doubled; see also paral¬ 
leled, WOOL. 

2. When nouns or adjectives in 4 
(with exceptions as in 1) make 
adjectives by addition of -ed, -er, or 
-(/, the / is doubled : flannelled, 
jacellcr, gravelly ; but sec unparal¬ 
leled. Before -ish & -ism & -ist, 
I is not doubled : devilish, liberalism, 
naturalist. Irregular superlatives 
vary, most using one /, but w'ords in 
-ful always two : brutalest, loyalest, 
civil(l)est, joyfuUcst. 

3. The simple form of a good many 
verbs vacillates between -I & -ll, & 
no rule is possible that will secure 
the l)est form for all words & not 
connict with strong usage for some; 
but it is perhaps safe to say that 
where such vacillation exists -It is 
better if a precedes {appall, befall, 
enthrall, inst(dl), & -j if another 
Vowel, especially i (distil, instil, 
enrol, annul) ; verbs in -ll, however, 
take single I before -ment (enrolment, 
enthralment, instalment). 

4. Derivatives & compounds of 
words in -// sometimes drop one /; 
m almighty, almost, already, alto¬ 
gether, uhvays, but not alright; 
chilblain; fulfil; skilful; thraldom; 
leilfuL Tins is perhaps helped by 
.some apparent but not real examples 
such as belfry, bulrush, buhvark, & 
walnut, which are not from bell, bull, 
& zeal!. l}ui(l)n€ss *fc ful(l)ness arc 
<iel)atal)le ; the older lii: much com- 
nuuier spelling, but (according to 
the UlvD) the one less * in accord- 
aiu‘e with general analogies ’ has 
only one I, 

Lloyd s, underwriters. So written, 
not -ds or ds\ 

load, lode. In the enmpounds with 
stone & star it is usual to spell load¬ 
stone, hut lodestar. The first element 
is the same, & is the ordinary load, 
of which the original sense was way, 
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connected with the verb lead ; the 
spelling distinction is accidental, & 
both wdestone & loudstat are some¬ 
times used, 

loafed) -ved. See -ve(d). 
loan. The verb has been expelled 
from idiomatic southern Knglish by 
lend, but was formerly current, & 
survives in U.S. & locally in U.K. 

l0(a)th. T^tk is recommended, | 
The OED gives precedence to loath, ' 
& it is true tliat that spelling avoids 
obscuring the connexion with the 
verb loathe ; but in its 19th-c, 
quotations the proportion is 7 : 1 for 
loth, a fair proof of establishment. 
The verb is always loathe, & loathly 
& loathsome have always the a. 

lobby) V. For indexions see Verbs 
IN -IE, -Y, -YE, C. 
lobular. See -ular. 
local(e). 1. The * erroneous form ’ 
(OKD) locale is recommended ; see 
MORALE, & k l’OUTRANCE. 2. PrO- 
nounce the noun lokah'l, whichever 
way it is spelt. 3. The word’s right 
to exist depends on the question 
whether the two indispensable words 
locality & scene give all the shades of 
meaning required, or whether some¬ 
thing intermediate is useful. The 
defence of i. would be on these lines : j 
A locality is a place, with features of 
some sort, existing independently of 
anything that may happen there. 
If somctliing happens in a locality, 
the locality becomes that some¬ 
thing’s locale, or place of happening. 
If the something that happens is 
seen or imagined or described in 
connexion with its locale, the locale 
becomes its scene or visible environ¬ 
ment. 

localize, locate, make ~zabl€, -atable j ; 
see Mute e, -able 1. 
locative. See Tkch.nical terms. 
loch. See louoh. 
locomote. See Back-formation. 
loculus. PI. -li (-li). 
locum tenenS) -ncy. Pronounce 
lo'kurn te'-. Tlie -ncy word is 
usually -ency, not -aucy. 
locus. Pi. -ci (-si). 


locution is a potentially convenient 
word as equivalent to icord or 
phrase ; not more than potentially, 
because it so far smacks of pedantry 
that most people prefer to say nord 
or phrase on tiic rare occasions m Iicu 
expression is not precise enough for 
the purpose, & 1 . gets left to tlie 
pedants, llis style is cojnparatively 
Jfrec from locutions calculated to btijjle 
the Jinf;lish reader ; does anyone 
really like that better than expres¬ 
sions ? 

lode. Sec load. 

lodge makes lodgeable ; sec Mute e. 
lodg(e)ment. Uctention of the -e- 
is recommended ; sec juik;e.mi;nt. 
logan. Pronounce lo'gan(-berry), 
but l6'gan(-stone). 
logaoedic. Pronounce Idg^jc'dtk. 
loggia. Pronounce 16'j« ; pi. loggie, 
pronounce Id'ja. 

logic. For the I, of facts or ei'cnts, 
see Hackneyed i*iir.vsi:s. 
logion. Pron. I6'gl6n ; pi. -ia, 
loiter has -ered &c.; see -it-, -nit-, 
lollop has -oping &c.; sec -p-, -pp-. 
Lombard(y), The OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to I6m- over the jirobably 
more usual luin-. 
lonelily. .Sec -lily. 
long butt (billiards) sliould not be 
hyphened ; see Hyphens on the 
relation of stress to hyphen, 
long-lived. See -lived. 
longue haleine. .Sec Fiiescti 

WORDS. 

Long variants. ‘The better the 
writer, the shorter his words ’ ivould 
be a statement needing many ex¬ 
ceptions for individual persons & 
particular subjects ; but i^or all that 
it would, & especially about English 
writers, be broadly true. Those 
who run to long words are mainly 
the unskilful & tii.steless ; they 
confuse pomposity with dignity, 
llaccidity with case, & bulk with 
force ; see Love oe the long word. 
A special form of long word is now 
to be illustrated ; when a word lor 
the notion wanted exists, some 
people (1) forget or do not know that 
word, & make up another from the 
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same stem with an extra suffix or 
two ; or (2) are not satisfied with 
a mere current word, & resolve to 
decorate it, also with an extra suffix ; 
or (3) have heard used a longer form 
that resembles it, & are not aware 
that this other form is appropriated 
to another sense. Cases of 1 & 2 
are often indistinguishable; the 
motive differs, but the result is the 
same ; & they will here be mixed 
togetlier, those of 3 being kept 
apart. 

I & 2. Needless lengthenings of 
established words due to oversight 
or caprice : administrate (adminis¬ 
ter) ; 

assertative (assertive); con- 
tumacity (contumacy) ; cultivata- 
ble (cultivahle) ; dampen (damp, 
V.) ; dubiety (doubt) ; epistolatory 
(epistolary) ; experimcntali/.e (ex- 
pcritneiit, v.); extciiiporancousiy 
(ex tempore); filtrate (filter, v.) ; 
nuviatilc (fluvial) ; jJcrfection, v^. 
(perfect, ^',) ; prev'entativc (preven- 
live); (juieten (tjuict, v.) ; wasta<Te 
(waste). ® 


Examples of I & 2 

TAe capalnlili/ of the Gevmaus to 
administrate ilistricts xeith a mixed 
population./Still spcalcinj* in a ven/ 
/oadasserlativeroiVr, he declared tUni 
. . ./Mdlle St Pierre's ajjectetl inter¬ 
ference prnt'oked eoutumaeilv./// you 
add io the eultivutabic lands of the 
immediate Hhine valley those of ,, ,/ 
11 is cxlrcme sensitiveness to all the 
suggestions tvfuch dampen enthusi¬ 
asm . . ./Itord Ijatisdoicne has done 
the lAbcrul Party a good turn by 
putting Tariff Reform to the front; 
ahnut this there can he no <Iubiety./ 

- 0 L^^rr s Lrltcrs . , . the best ea'ample 
nf lh( e j)ist olatory a ft our language 
possesses./A Jeio old masters that fuwc 

vitalized on./M. Del- 
cuvw, speahtng exteinporancously 
but -anth notes, said . . ./A Chris- 
lanily filtiated of all Us sectional 

mud . . . is nndeutly 
lluyiatiJo d- 7ioi diluvian,/The inner, 
rt tgionsly moral perfeeticning of 
ludividoals. 'Jamaiea ginger, tchich 
*5 Q very good preventative of sea¬ 


sickness./Whether that can be a«ri- 
buted to genuine American support 
or to a quietening dmvn of the specu- 
tative position is a matter of some 
doubt./Jf tve add to this number 
another 10,000 for normal wastage, 
toe shall probably be fairly near the 
mark. 

3. Wrong use of longer forms due 
to confusion: advancement (ad¬ 
vance) ; alternative (alternate) ; 
correctitude (correctness) ; credit¬ 
able (credible) ; definitive {definite) ; 
distinctive (distinct); estimation 
(estimate); excepting (except) ; in¬ 
tensive (intense); partially (partly); 
prudential (prudent); reverential 
(reverent) ; transcendental (trans¬ 
cendent). The difTerenccs of mean¬ 
ing between the longer & shorter 
words are not here discussed, but 
will be found, unless too familiar to 
need rnention, under the words in 
their dictionary place. 

Examples of 3 

It teas only by advancement of 
money to the tenant farmers that the 
calamity could be ended./When the 
army is rwt fully organized, when it 
is i/i process of alternative disintegra¬ 
tion tO rally, the problems are tnso/«- 

ble./ Rnron - beliei^es himself to be 

the oldest living Alsatian ; tO there is 
small reasnti to doubt the correctitude 
of his belief./It is creditably stated 
that the length of line dug tfc wired in 
the time is near a rcror(/.//itd warning 
suggestion are more in evidence 
than derniilivc guidance./Trade re- 
uiitons of an ordinary kind are quite 
(list metive/ror/i those hirving annexa¬ 
tion as their aim. 'Since Sovember 11 
the .lilies have been able to form a pre- 
fise estimation of (icrmany's real in- 
tentions./The sojourn of belligerent 
ships in Preneh waters has never been 
tmiicd excepting by certain clearly 
dcjined rules./The covered flowers 
being less intcnsiv'cly coloured than 
the others./'The two feet, branching out 
into ten toes, are partiallv of iron tt* 
Iiartially of clay./It is often a very 
ensy thing to act prudentially, but 
alas! too often only after we have 
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toiled to OUT prudence through a forest 
of delusions,/2'heir behaoiour in 
church was anything but reverenttal./ 
The matter is of transcendental im¬ 
portance, especially tn the present 
disastrous state of the world. 

It only remains to say that nothing 
in this article must be taken to 
countenance the shortening of such 
words as pacificist & guantitalive. 
Examples of pacifist are needless ; 
but it is worth while to record 
guantilive & authoritive ; & see 

interpke(ta)tive. It is as if the 
quantitive theory of nccval strategy 
held the field. / Her finely fmished 
authoritive performance teas of great 
value. 

longways, -wise. See -ways. 
looby. So spelt; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
loom, V. For /. largc{ly) see 
earge(ly). 

loony, lunatic. So spelt; see 

-EY, -IE, -Y. 

loose, loosen, vv. For the distinc¬ 
tion, see -EN VEIlBS. 

loquitur. Pronounce 16'kwlter. L. 
is singular = speaks ; cf. exit for 
danger to non-Iatinists. 
lord. Younger sons of Dukes & 
Marquises are spoken of by the title 
of Lord followed by Christian & 
family name, as Lord Arthur Smith, 
Omission of the Christian name is 
wrong ; the permissible shortening 
is not Lord Smith, but Lord Arthur. 
For 1. as an undress substitute for 
marguis, earl, viscount, sec Titles. 

Lord Bacon is a mixture; the 
possible correct styles are Bacon, 
Francis Bacon, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, Lord or Viscount iSi 
Albans, of which the first is usually 
the best. 

Lord Justice. PI. Lords Justices, 
lordlily. See -lii.y. 
lordolatry. See -latry. 
lorgnette. See French words. 
lose. L. no time in i.s a notoriously 
ambiguous phrase : No time should 
be lost in exploring the question. L. 
makes losable ; see Mute e. 

lot. A lot of people say so. Lots of 
paper is wanted, &c. * see Number. 


loth. See LOATH. 

Lothario. PI. -os, see -o(e)s 8. 
lotto. Pi. -os ; see -o(e)s 3. 
lotus. PI. -uses, 
louden. Sec -en verbs. 
lough. Tlie Irish /. & the Scotch 
loch are pronounced alike, i.e, either 
anglicized as l6k, or with the 
breathed guttural instead of the -k. 
For /. cf. UOL'GH. 

Louis, I-. See French words. 
lour, lower. The nic.Tning is frown. 
Spell lour & pronounce lowr. The 
word is not connected with low & the 
other verb lower (lO'er), & it is a 
pity that it should be confused with 
that verb by the second spelling 
(the oldest forms are lour & lure) i 
so have its meaning narrowed & its 
pronunciation altered. The con¬ 
fusion is due chielly to the word's 
being often applied to clouds. 

louse, lousy. Pronounce lows, 
low'zl. 

love. 1. L. makes lovable ; see 
Mute e. 2. For the scenes he loved 
so well See., SCO Hackneyed phrases, 
& Stock pathos. 

lovellly. See -lily. 

Love of the long word, it 

need hardly be said that sliortiicss is 
a merit in words ; there are often 
reasons why shortness is nut possi¬ 
ble ; much less often there are 
occasions w'hcn length, not short¬ 
ness, is desirable ; but it is a general 
truth that the short words are not 
only handier to use, but more 
powerful in effect; extra syllables 
reduce, not increase, vigour. This is 
particularly so in English, where the 
native words are short, & the long 
words are foreign. I open Paradise 
Lost & 2' he Idylls of the King, & at 
each first opening there face me :— 

* Knoio ye not, then' said Satan, 
fill'd xi'ith scorn ; ‘ Know ye not me ? 
ye knew tne once no male For you, 
there silting where ye durst not soar.'/ 
And in those days she made a little 
song And call'd her song * The Song 
of Lofve tb Death And sang it ; 
srweetly could she make cb sing. 
Fifty-six words, of which fifty-two 
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are monosyllables. Slightly selected 
passages, indeed, but such as occur 
on nearly every page ; & these arc 
not exercises in onc-syllablc words 
for teaching children to read ; they 
arc the natural as well as the best 
ways of saying what was to be said. 
Nor is it in verse only that good 
I'.iiglish runs to monosyllables ; 

I open a new religious book, & find 
at once this passage about the 
Kingdom of Heaven ;—Ilis effort 
ttvj.v, not to tell nuinkiml about it, but 
to s/iojv it to tbcm ; t(- He said that 
those tvlio saxi' it xvoidd be couviucedt 
uot by Jltm, but by it. * I'o this cud 
xyas 1 born, <(■ for this cause came 1 
into the xcoTld. tiitd I should bear 
wittiess unto the truth, h'.vcry one 
that IS of the truth hcareth my voice.' 

'J here for once he s/w/rc in general tt 
abstract terms. Those xvho are of the 
truth, those xcho seek truth for its oxen 
sake, iVilt listen to Him <{• knoxv that 
xchat he says is true. Twc]\’c words 
that are imt inojiosyllaldcs in 101 
words ; and there is no taint \vhat- 
ever of affected siniplieity in it, 
(iood iMiglish docs eonsist in tljc 
main of sliort words. *l'liere are 
many good reasons, however, against 
any attemjjt to avoiii, lieeause it is 
a polysyllable, the word that will 
give our meaning liest ; what is here 
depreeated is the temleney among 
the ignorant to choose, Ixa'ausc it is 
a polysyllable, the word tliat gives 
their moaning no better or even 
worse. In the article Lonu vaiu- 
ANT.s, exam [lies are givcEi of long 
lornis chosen in plaee of shorter ones 
of the same word or stem. Atteiv- 
t ion is Ji(‘re eonlinetl certain words 
Irefinentiy used where unrelated 
slnuter ones would be better ; tbev 
are tloiihtless chosen primarily not 
lor their length, lait liceause* they 
arc in vogue ; but their vogue is in 
turn dui‘ to tlie |)oin|)(nis ctfcct con- < 
ferred by leiigth. They are : men- 
tat if I/, meiirulous, pcrcenlofte, pro- 
portion, proposition, protaoonisl ■ 
Itiere are many similar words, under j 
Whieh bare reierenees to this article 
iiia\ b( made j but these will serve 


as types. A quotation or two will be 
given under each, & a titter word 
offered. Mentality :—A txventy-foot 
putt by Herreshoff at the tuenty-fourth 
hole did not help 7/i7/on's golfing 
mentality (nervc)./yi.'? regards the 
present treatment of prisoners', al¬ 
though there has doubtless been an 
improvement in some of the German 
camps, the general mentality tmeards 
prisoners is ingrained (mood)./.Vo 
one has so ivide a bnoivledge of 
Afghan politics d; of the mentality of 
(he (mind). 

Meticulous :—These meticulous cal¬ 
culations of votes XL'hich have not yet 
been given rather disgust us (exact)./ 
Oieing to a meticulous regard for the 
spirit of the party truce, their vines 
have not been adequately voiced by 
tlicir leader.'! (strict)./H/OsSl of the 
British <{* American proposals have 
been too vague d sentimental on the 
one liand tl* loo elaborate d rncticulous 
on the other (detailed). 

IVreentage :~Our tax revenue is 
noxv fully one hundred cO sixtif 
miliums sterling, d the iiingle Land 
1 ax xcould not yield more than a 
perceulagc of this (part; see also 

i‘i:nci',NTAai:). 

l*ro[>ortion :—The greater propor- 
twu of these old hands have by this 
time already dropped omI ([lart; sec 

also I'llOI’OUTlO.N). 

I’roposit ion : — h\ Ouimet, xchoplay¬ 
ed so brilliantly yesterday, xcas the 
projinsitiou the holder had to face 
(o|)ponent )./!/Vie agriculturist asks 
that ' corn-groxciug shall become a 
paying proposition ’ (job)./Tlie future 
of the taximeter-cab proposition in 
the .'^lefropolis presetds a very inlcr- 
esliug problem (trade). 

l*rot agonist 77/e txvo great iresl- 
(r/i l^ouvrs tc//o hmx acted as pro- 
tagout sis among the Allies in this rear 
(leaders).///)// most of the prolagotiis/s 
of this demand hca'c since shifted their 
ground (chamj/ions). 

.A few linos of the long-word style 
we know so well are added : ?’?/or- 
ons eoudemnation is passed on (lie 
foreign policy of the Prime Minister, 

■ xvhose lewjperamen/al inaptitude for 
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diplomacy & preoccupation with 
domestic issues hcwe rendered his 
participation in external negotiations 
gravely detrimental to the public 
welfare'. Vigorous indeed ; a charg¬ 
ing hippopotamus hardly more so. 

lovey. So spelt ; see -ey, -ie, -y. 

lower, adj, 1. L, case, upper case, 
are printers’ names for small letters, 
capitals. 

2. L. Empire is a name for the 
Roman Empire from the time of 
Constantine (A.D. 823-337), when 
the seat of empire was shifted from 
Rome to Constantinople, & Chris¬ 
tianity became the State religion. 
Also called Later, Greek, Byzantine, 
& Eastern, Empire. 

lower, lour. See lour. 

lowllly. Sec -lily. 

loyal. For loyalest see -er & -est 4, 
•LL*, -L- 2. 

LU (pronunciation). There is clear¬ 
ly a movement going on in the pro- 
nuneiation of this as lu (lyob) or 
loo. It was formerly de rigueur to 
put in the y sound ; a lute, & even 
a flute, had to be called lut (i.e. 
lydbt) & flut (i.e, flydbt), not loot & 
Ildot, or the speaker was damned in 
polite circles. And great numbers 
of good people count the victorious 
progress of lob one of the vulgarities 
of modern speech ; among these 
must be the OEO, w’hich goes so far 
as to prefer glu or glydb to gido for 
the pronunciation of glue, though 
it reverses this order for blue (blob, 
blu) ; for most of us anything but 
blob & glob is surely now impossible, 
however refined we like to be where 
the trials of articulation are less 
severe. 

On a question of this sort anyone 
who is not entirely illiterate is sure 
to tliink that the line he is accus¬ 
tomed to draw between pedantic 
refinement & acceptance of popular 
tendencies is the right line ; & the 
individual view here giv'on is subject 
to that discount ; a view, however, 
must be given, for what it is worth ; 
& it is that Ibb is slowly but surely 


displacing IQ. It forces its way 
especially into acct'ntcd syllables, 
as may be seen by comparing 
ludicrous, voluminous, lubricate, sa¬ 
lute, & dilute vb, in wliich I<7b now 
prevails, with interlude, volume, 
lubricity, salutation, & dilute adj., in 
which lu is cither the only possilde 
sound (as in volume, salutation) or 
the usual one. And again into 
common words more than into less 
used ones ; compare salute (usually 
-dot) with volitle (usually -ut) ; it is 
noticeable how the great currency 
of absolutely (& the emphasis on 
-ute-) due to its adoption as a 
colloquial counter has hastened the 
change to Idb. The corresponding 
fastnesses of lu are the unaccented 
syllable & the less used word. 
Points of a more special kind arc : 
when a consonant preciMlcs the I, IdTt 
is almost universal (blue, fluent, Are.); 
when r follows, it helps to preserve 
IQ (/ure, lurid) ; a following syllable 
W'ith a u in it naturally produees Idb 
by dissimilation even in the unac¬ 
cented syllabic of a not very coininon 
word (lugubrious, lucubration). 

Some specimen lists follow, going 
from undisputed lu to undisputed 
Idb. 1 (always lu). Volume, salu¬ 
tary, cellulose, y)ilu!c. 2 (usually lu). 
Lure, lurid, aluminium, interlude, 
lubricity, volute, dilute a<lj. 3 
(usually Idd). Voluminous, lute, 
lupin, lunatic, illumine, lunar, Luci¬ 
fer, collusion, delude, dissolute, 
evolution, lubricate, luminous, Luey, 
absolute, salute, ludicrous, dilute 
vb, Lucian, I.uke, lucre, lucubration, 
lugubrious, lukewarm, Lutheran. 
4 (always Idb). Blue, clue, glue, 
fluent, Pluvius, exclude, sluice. 

Readers will differ about the as¬ 
signment of these to the various 
groups ; but, whether that is right 
or wrong, a glatiee at the words 
collected may help them to clear 
their minds on the point, & even 
possibly persuade some of tliem that 
the change to Idb has gone too far 
to be now stemnutL The advice 
offered is to accept loo for all words 
in list 3 at least, (these being 
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merely specimens) for others on the 
same level. 

lubricate, lubricity. See lu. 
lucent. Pronounce loo- ; see lu. 
lucerne. Pronounce lu- or loo-; I 
see LU. ' 

lucid, Lucifer, lucrative, lucre. Pro¬ 
nounce loo-; sec LU. 

lucre. l'‘OT filthy 1 ., see Hackneyed 

phrases. 

Lucretia. Pronounce lu- or loo- ; 
see LU. ’ 

^cubrate, luculent. Pronounce 

loo- ; see LU. 

ludicrous, lugubrioi«, Luke, luke¬ 
warm. Proiioiinec Ido-; see lu, 
lumbago. PI. -on ; see -o(e)s 3. 
luminary, luminous, lunacy, lunar, 
lunatic. Proiiounee Jdd- ; see i.u. 
luncheon. Sec Formal words. 

lung(e)lng. See .Mute e ; omit 
the f. 

lupin, lupine, lupus. Pronounce 
loo- ; see lu. 

lure, lurid. Pronounce luf-; scclu. 
lustre, -ter. .Sec -ri; & -er. 

lustrum. PI. •Ira, Bonictiines 
•trums ; see -um. 

lusus naturae. Pronounce Idd'sws 
natur e, see i.u. PI. lusus n„ pro- 
nouiiee -fis, sec -us. 

lute, Lutheran. Pronounce Ido- • 

sec LU. ’ 

luxe. See French won ns. 
luxuriant, luxurious. Luxurious is 
the adjective that belongs in sense 
to luxury & conveys tlic icicus of 
comfort or delight’or indnlgenee ; 
luxuriant has notliing to do witli 
these, iinpiying only rich growth, 
vigorous shooting forth, teeming; 
as luxurious to luxury, so luxuriant 
to exuhvraticc. Luxurious houses, 
habits, life, people, climate, idleness, 
times, foot!, cushions, dreams, aban- 
donwent, desires ; luxnriaut irgeh/- 
Jmn, crops, hair, imagination, inven- 
Jon, stylr. 'I'he points at whieli they 
touch it heeome liable to confusion 
nre first, tliat abundance, essential 
to luxnrianiT or exuberance, also 
subserves luxury, though not e.ssen- 
lal to it ; secondly, their com- 
«»on itroperty in the verb luxuriate. 


L¥ 


which means both to enjoy luxury 
& to show iuxuriancc. A luxurious 
fancy is one that dwells on luxury ; 
a luxuriant fancy one that runs not 
on any subject, agreeable or other. 

•LY. 1. F dr the tendency among 
writers & speakers who are more 
conscientious than literary to sup¬ 
pose that all adverbs must end in 
-ly, & therefore to use hardly, largely, 
strongly, doubtlessly, &c., where idiom 
requires hard, large, & strong, sec L'n- 

IDIOMATIC -LY. 

2, For participial adverbs like 
determinedly, see -edly. 

3. It was said in the article .Tingles 
that the commonest form of ugly 
repetition was that of the -ly 
adverbs. It is indeed extraordinary, 
when one remembers the feats of 
avoidance performed by the elegant- 
yariationist, the don’t-split-your- 
irifinitivist, & the anti-preposition- 
at-endcr, to find how many people 
iiavc no cars to hear this most 
obvious of all outrages on euphony. 
Not indeed on euphony pure & 
simple, but on euphony & sense in 
combination ; for as many -ly ad¬ 
verbs as one chooses may be piled 
on each other if one condition of 
sense is fulfilled—that all these 
advcrlis have the same relation to 
the .same word or to parallel words. 
M e arc utterly, hopelessly, irretriev¬ 
ably, ruined ; It is theoretically cer¬ 
tain, but practically doubtful; He 
jaay probably or possibly be in time. 

1 hese are all irreproachable ; in the 
first, each of the three adverbs 
f‘X[)resses degree about ruined; in 
the second, each limits the sense of 
an adjective, the two adjectives 
being contrasted ; in the third, the 
t wo give degrees of likelihood about 
the same thing ; that is to say, in 
ail eases the -ly adverbs are strictly 
paralle l, hupliony has nothing to 
say against repetition of -ly if there 
IS [>oint in it, which there is if the 
adverbs are parallel ; but, when 
parallelism is not there to comfort 
her, I'hiphony at once cries out in 
pain, though too often to deaf ears. 
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Russian industry is at present prac¬ 
tically completely crippled. Prac¬ 
tically is not marching alongside of 
completely^ but riding on its back ; 
read almost./He found himself sharp¬ 
ly, & apparently completely, checked. 
Sharply completely^ by all means ; 
but not apparently completely ; read 
as it seemed./It probably generally 
known that every individual plaice 
evolves from the original symmetrical 
form. Probably qualifies not (like 
generally) known , but generally 
known ; read perhaps,/The earliest 
lists^ still so sadly & probably irre¬ 
trievably imperfect. Whereas irre- 
trievably qualifies imperfect^ probably 
qualifies irretrievably ; read perhaps^ 
or if is to be feared./Maeterlinck pro¬ 
bably & wisely shrank from com¬ 
parison with ‘ IHrodias Though 
probably & wisely both apply directly 
to the same word shrank, their 
relation to it is not the same, 
probably telling us how far the state¬ 
ment is reliable, & wisely how far the 
course was justified; read It is 
probable that Maeterlinck tcisely 
shrank./It was only relatively re¬ 
cently that it had reached its present 
development. 

\ycbe* See French words. 
Lyceum. PI. -ms ; see -um. For 
the meaning in Greek Philosophy 

see ACADEMY. 

lychgate &c. See lichgate. 
lyrlc(al). Lyric is now the estab¬ 
lished adjective for most uses ; we 
speak of Itjric poets, poetry, verse, 
drama, muse, elements, & not lyrical. 
Lyrical is in some sort a parasite 
upon lyric, meaning suggestive of 
lyric verse. Lyric classifies definite¬ 
ly, while Ixjrical describes vaguely. 
Vvith some words either can be used, 
but with different effect ; a lyric 
rhapsody is one actually composed 
in lyric verse ; a lyrical rhapsody is 
talk full of expressions, or revealing 
a mood, fit for lyric poetry, LyricM 
emotion, praise, sorrow, &c. ; or 
again, a person may grow lyrical. 
See also -ic{al). 

lyrics. See Technical terms. 


M 

macabre. Pronounce makah'bcr. 
macaco. Pronounce -a'kO. PI. 
-os, see -o(e)s 6. 

macaroni, PI. ofthe 18th-c. dandy, 
-nies ; pi, of the food-stuff, -ms, 
macerate makes -ruble ; sec -ableI. 
Machlavel(ll(aii(ism. 'J'he formerly 
current shortening Machuji'el is now 
less common than Machiavetli not 
only as the personal but even as the 
generic name ; a very Machiavel, 
once much used, has become rare. 
The adjective is accordingly now 
spelt Machiavellian, not -elian. For 
the -ism noun, choice lies between 
Machiavellianism & Mochiaveltism ; 
in spite of greater length, the first is 
the better ; the clipping of the word 
to wliich -ist & -ism are to be added 
is always disagreeable, & yet Machi- 
aveltiism is clearly impossible ; see 
on t'o/anfar(y)isf in -ist A. 

machicolate. Pronounce mochr- 
kolat, not mak-. 
machination. Pronounce mak-. 
mackerel, mackintosh. So spelt, 
macula. PI. -lae. 
mad, V. For this & madden, & the 
ntadding crowd, sec -i:n verbs. 
Madagascar has adj. Malagasy 
(maioga'si). 

madam(e). In the Englisli word, 
whether as apjiclhition {1 will in¬ 
quire, Madam ; JJear Madam ; What 
does Madam think about it?), as 
common noun (the City madams), or 
as prelix (Madam Fortune, Madam 
tliere should be no -e. As 
a prefix to a foreign lady's name 
instea<l of Mrs, Madame is right, 
with plural Mesdames. Madam, the 
appellation, suffers from having no 
plural. Ladies being the substitute, 
for which Mesdames is sometimes 
jocularly used. The shopgirls’ odd 
pronunciation (mo'dom) is perhaps 
due to a notion that French Madame 
is more in keeping with haunts of 
fasliion than English Madam, 

Madeira. So spelt, 
mademoiselle. See French words. 
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madness. For method in m., see 
Irrllkvant allusion. 
maelstrom. Pronounce malstrom. 
maenad. See je, (e. 
maestoso, maestro. Pronounce 
nuih-dsto'zo, iiifiCstro. 

Magdalen(e). The spellings & pro¬ 
nunciations arc tubulated at the end. 

1. In the names of the Oxford (-cn) 
& Cambridge (-cnc) Colleges, pro¬ 
nounce niau'dllii, 

2. In tiic use as a noun meaning 
reformed harlot Ac., use ma^dalen. 

3. When used with the instead of 
tlic name .1/an/ . 1 /., the Magdalene 
(-on) A the ^lagdalcn (-Cn) are ecjually 
correct. 

4. In the full name Mary Mag¬ 
dalene. the four-syllable pronuncia¬ 
tion (nu’lgdale'nl) is the best, though 
if it were Mary the Magdalene -len 
woul<l be right, as it is in the 
Magdalene, i.e. the famous person 
of .llagdala. Magdalene may be 
regarded either as aii iMiglisli word^ 
of .Magdala, like Ijiiniysacene, C}/zi- 
cene, Tyrrhene, Ac., in which case the 
could not be omitted, or as the 
actual t.ret'k feminine of .l/agda/rno.s 
become j>art of her name, in M'hich 
ease the final -e cannot be silent. 
,1/ary Magdalen, however, is also 
possible. 

Magdalen (mau'dlln) ('oil., Oxford 
Magdalene (mau'dlln) (.'oil., Cam¬ 
bridge 

A Home for magdalens (in;i'g<lalfnz) 
The Magdalene (-cn) or the M(i»- 
dalcn (-^-n) ^ 

Mary Magdalene (milgdale'nl) or 
Magdalen. 

maggoty. So sjieit ; sec -i-, -tt-. 
magic{al), adjectives. See -K’(al). 
.l/ag/f tends to lose those adjective 
uses lliat cannot be viewed as mere 
attributiv<* uses of the noun. That 
IS, lir>t, it is very seldom usetl pro- 
dicalivcly ; the effect was magical 
(never aiagn') ; the ring must be 
magical (not magic, tbough mu.st be 
a magic one is licttcr than a 7nagical 
one). .\nd, secondly, the chief non- 
[iredicatIv'e use is in assigning a 
thing to the domain of niagi^ (a 
nog. carpeL spell, crystal ; the 


magic art), or in distinguishing it 
from others A so helping its identi¬ 
fication {magic lantern, square), 
rather than in giving its character¬ 
istics descriptively {tcith magical 
speed ; ivkal a magical transforma* 
tion) ; this second difTerentiation, 
however, is not yet strictly observed. 

magma. PI. -mata. 

Magna C(h)arta. Authority seems 
to be for spelling charta A pro¬ 
nouncing kar'ta, which is hard on 
the plain man. Hut outside of 
histories A leclure-rorirns tlie spelling 
A pronunciation charta will take a 
great deal of killing yet. 

magnetize has -zable ; see .Mute e. 
magneto is a Curtailed word for 
magneto-electric machine ; pi. -os, see 
■0(E}S 5. 

magniflcal is one of the words that 
one should be pleased to look upon, 
embalmed in old books, but should 
not play the resurrectionist to. 

magnifico. PI. -os ; see -o(f.)s G. 
magnify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, G. 

magus. PI. -gi (-ji). 

Magyar. Pronounce mo'dyar. 
maharaja(h). For the form see 
rajah. 

mahlstick. See maulstick. 
Mahomet, Mohammedan, Ac. Be¬ 
fore making any statement on these 
’'vnrds, I asked a middle-aged lady 
whom she uiulerstooil by the Prophet 
i)f Allah ; she hesit.ated, suspecting 
some snare, but being adjured to 
reply said tpiite plainly that he was 
Mahomet (ma'oniCt), A further called 
his followers i)Iahometans (ma-ho'ml- 
tanz) — thus fuKilling expectations. 
1 he popular forms are Mahomet{an) 
(ma oniet orin«-h6'mlt,ina-h6'mltn); 
the prevailing printed forms are 
‘'^lohammedlan). 

1 lie worst of letting the learned 
gentry bully us out of our traditional 
i)Iahometan A ^lahomet (who ever 
beard of Mohammed tk the mountain ?) 
is this : no sooner have we tried to 
be good A learnt to say, or at least 
write, Mohammed than they are 
fireti with zeal to get ns a step or 
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two further on the path of truth, 
which at present seems likely to end 
in Muhammad with a dot under the 
h ; see Didacticism, Pride of 
KNOWLEDGE. The literary, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the learned, surely 
do good service when they side with 
tradition & the people against 
science & the dons. Muhammad 
should be left to the pedants, il/o- 
hammed to historians & the like, 
while ordinary mortals should go on 
saying, & writing in newspapers & 
novels & poems & such general 
reader’s matter, what their fathers 
said before them. 

The fact is that we owe no thanks 
to those who discover, & cannot 
keep silence on the discovery, that 
Mahomet is further than Mohammed^ 
& Mohammed further than Muhani- 
madf from what liis own people 
called liirn. The Homans had a 
hero wiiom they spoke of as Aeneas ; 
we call him that too, but for the 
French he has become ; are 

the French any worse off than ive on 
that account ? It is a matter of 
like indifference in itself whether the 
English for the Prophet’s name is 
Mahomet or Mohammed ; in itself, 
yesj but whereas the w'ords Aeneas 
& Enie have the Channel between 
them to keep the peace, Mahomet & 
Mohammed are for ever at logger- 
heads ; w'e want one name for tlic 
one man ; & the one should have 
been that around which the ancient 
associations cling. It is too late to 
recover unity ; the learned, & their 
too docile disciples, have destroyed 
that, & given us nothing worth 
having in exchange. 

mahout. Pronounce -owt, 

maieutic. Pronounce miu'tlk or 
(OED) miiu'tlk. The word means 
performing midwife’s service (to 
thought or ideas) ; Socrates figured 
himself as a midwife bringing 

others’ thoughts to birth with his 
questionings ; educative contains the 
same notion, but much ov'crlaid with 
different ones, & the literary critic & 
the pedagogue conseiiuently find m. 


useful enough to pass in spite of its 
touch of pedantry. 

Majesty, Highness, &c. When your 
Majesty, her Grace, &c., has been 
used, & need arises for a pronoun or 
possessive adjective to represent it, 
gramniar would require i7, its-, but 
instead of these either the full title is 
re)ieated (I'owr Majesty can do as 
your Majesty u iU ivith your Majesty's 
ships), or you, your, she, her, Ac., is 
ungrainmaticully substituted for it 
or 1/5 {Her Grace summoned her chef). 
Stevenson indeed writes: Voi/r 
Highness interirrets my meaning with 
his usual subtlety ; but this is doubt¬ 
less a mistaken imitation of the 
French son or sa, meaning its (i.e. 
highness’s), not his. The English 
idiom, differing from & Jess correct 
than the Frencli, requires either 
your Highness's, or your, usual 
subtlety, 

major means greater, & tliosc who 
like PoMPO.siTiES are within their 
rights, & remain intelligible, if they 
call the greater part the major por¬ 
tion ; they can moreover jiload that 
major pari & portion have been used 
by good writers in the times when 
pomposity was less noticeable than 
it now is. Tliose who do not like 
pomposities will call it the greater 
part & deserve our gratitude, or at 
least escape our dislike, J, who had 
described myself as ‘ sick of patriot¬ 
ism ’ . . . found myself unable to read 
ariything but a volume the major 
portion of which consisted of patriotic 
verse. 

major (in logic). See Tecunical 

TERMS. 

majordomo. PI.-os ; Bce-o(E)s6. 

major general. llyj>hened when 
used as a prefix ; properly written 
as two words (of. court martial) when 
used as an independent noun : the 
Major General ; Major-General 
Jones. See Hyphens (P, & on court 
muTlial Ac.) ; but the prefix use, 
being very frecpieut, naturally cor¬ 
rupts the rarer noun form, and the 
hyphen is used indiscriminately. 

majority. 1. Distinctions of mean- 
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ing. 2. Number after m. 3. Great 
<tc. m. 

1. Three allied senses, one abstract 
& two concrete, need to be dis¬ 
tinguished if illogicalities are to be 
avoided ; A, m. meaning a superior¬ 
ity in number, or, to revive an 
obsolete unambiguous word, a pluri- 
ty (. . . it'«s passed by a bare, small, 
great, m .; the m. was scanty but 
sujjicieut) ; ]J, m. meaning the one 
of two or more sets that has a 
plurity, or tlie more numerous party 
(27a’ 7n. U'a.v, or ivere, determined to 
press its, or their, victory) ; C, m. 
meaning most of a set of jjcrsons, or 
the greater part iiuinerically (The 
tn. xvere fatally wounded ; A tn. of 
my friends advise it), 

2. Number, After m. in sense A 
the verb will always be singular. 
After m, in sense 11, as after other 
nouns of multitude, either a singular 
or a plural verb is possible, according 
as the body is, or its members are, 
chiclly in the speaker's tlioughts. 
After m. in sense C, in which the 
thouglit is not of contrasted bodies 
at all, but merely of the mi rubers 
required to make up more than a 
half, the ver!) is almost necessarily 
plural, the s<'tise being more people 
than not, out of ttiosc <’oneerned. 
Correct has to have in ; The awfitl 
happenings at Itiga, ‘where the 
majority of all the bourgeois lias been 
either shot or Killed by exposure to 
cold c(- slan'ation, are due to . 

3* Great kv, m. With m, in sense 
A, great, greater, greatest, kc., are 
freely used, k cause no diflieulty. 
With tn. in sense IJ they are not 
often used, k then to'give tlie 
special sense of party having a great, 
greater, plurity as compared witli 
that enjoyi-il by some other (7'his 
great ni, is helpless; having the 
greatest tn. of modern times devoted 
to him). \N'itli tn. in si'nsc C, great 
is possible A: common, the great m. , 
meaning most liy far, imieh more > 
than liaif ; lait the use of greater k ^ 
greatest ivilb it, as if m. meant 
merely part or numlier, is, though , 
fre(iuent, an illiterate blunder ; , 


examples of it arc :— By far the 
greatest m. of American rails, apart 
from gambling counters, have gone 
across the Atlantic./The club is repre- 
sentative of several hundreds, the 
greater m. of whom are repatriated 
Britishers from liussia./Iiy far the 
larger m. ojT the entries are not words. 

majuscule. See Technical terms. 
make. M. him repeat it, very rarely 
to repeat; He must be made to repeat 
it, very rarely made repeat, 
make-believe is the true form of the 
noun as well as the verb, & make- 
belief a false correction ; to make 
believe has meant to pretend from the 
14th c. 

Malagasy. See Madagascar. 

Malaprops. When Mrs Mala- 
prop, in Sheridan’s Rivals, is said to 
‘ deck her dull cliat with hard w’ords 
which she don’t understand \ she 
protests ‘ Sure, if I reprehend any. 
tiling in this world, it is the use of 
my oracular tongue, k a nice de¬ 
rangement of epitaphs ’•—having 
vague memories of apprehend, vet- 
Jiucutor, arrangement, k epithets. 
Slic is now the matron saint of all 
those who go wordfowling wdth 
a blunderbuss. Achievements so 
heroic as Jier own do not here 
eemoern us ; tliey pass the bounds 
ot ordinary experience & of tlie 
credible. Her votaries are a feebler 
folk ; willi them malaprops come 
single spies, not in battalions, one in 
an article, perhaps, instead of four 
in a sentetu’c, k not marked by her 
bold origijiality, but monotonously 
following well beaten tracks. In the 
article l\vius & snares a number of 
wor<ls is given with which other 
words of not very different sound are 
eoiumonly confused, & under most 
of tlie .scjiaratc words contained in 
that list illustrations will he found; 
l>rcdii't k jtredicale, rci'ersal k rever¬ 
sion, masterful k masterly, will 
sulliee here as examples. Another 
kind of nialaprop, in which two 
Words are confused rather in con¬ 
struction than in meaning, is dealt 
with in Object-siiupfling ; sub - 
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& replace, instil & inspirCf 
afflict & inflict, are specimeas. And 
a long list might be made of words 
commonly so used as to show mis¬ 
apprehension of their meaning; 
a lew, under which quotations will 
be found, are ; asset, comity, e.g., 
eke out, glimpse, oblivious, polity, 
proportion, proposition, protagonist, 
prototype, qua. 

But it is perhaps hardly decent to 
leave the subject without a single 
concrete illustration. Here are one 
or two less staled by frequent 
occurrence than those mentioned 
above ; lie thought it desirous that 
the House of Lords should determine 

the tests to be applied,/Mr - has 

circulated xchat portends to be a reply 
to a letter which 1 had previously 
addressed to you./llis capacity for 
continuous work is incredulous,//! 
ujos a great humility to be kept waiting 
about, after having been asked to come. 

malapropos. Pronounce mal&- 
propo'. 

m^e. 1. M.) {masculine. The 
distinction drawn between female & 
feminine is equally true for m. & 
masculine ; the reader will perhaps 
be good enough to look through the 
article female, feminine, & make 
the necessary substitutions ; the 
only modification needed is in the 
statement about the original part of 
speech of female ; male was not, 
like that, a noun before it was an 
adjective ; but this difference does 
not affect present usage, 

2. M. &c, in prosody. M. & 
masculine, female & feminine, are 
used to distinguish rhymes Jk line- 
endings having a final accented 
syllable (m. or masculine : Now is 
the tvinter of our disconte'nt) from 
those in which an unaccented syl¬ 
lable follows the last accented one 
{female or feminine : To be or not 
to be, that is the que'stiort). 

malign, l. For the difference be¬ 
tween m. & malignant, see benign. 
2. Pronounce the verb, as well as the 
adjective, inali'n. 

malignancy, >nUy. These nouns 
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almost reverse the relation between 
the adjectives to which they belong. 
The general distinction between 
malignant & malign is that the first 
refers rather to intention & the 
second rather to effect (see benign) ; 
it would therefore be expected that 
malignancy would be the word for 
spitefulncss, & malignity for harm* 
fulness ; but the medical use of 
malignant (see benign 3) has so 
strongly affected malignancy that 
rnaiignify has had to take over the 
sense of spite, & almost lost that of 
harm. 

malinger. Pronounce maH'nggrr. 
Mall. Pronounce mal ; the Mall 
(mai), but Pall Mall (pelmt'l). 
malnutrition. A word to be avoid¬ 
ed as olten as underfeeding will do 
the work ; see Anti-Saxonism. 
Mameluke. Three syllables (mil'- 
mlldok). 

mamilla. PI. dae, 
mam(m}a, mother. Spell mamma, 
mamma, breast. PI. mammae, 
man. l''or the inner, outer, m., see 
Hackneyed fiibases. 
manageable. So spelt ; see Mute e. 
manageress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

mandamus. PI. -uses; sec -us. 
Pronounce mflnda nias. 
mandatary, -tory. The -ary form 
is noun only, = one to whom a man¬ 
date is given ; the -ory form is 
primarily adjective, == of the nature 
of a mandate, & secondarily a noun, 
= mandatary. A distinction in 
spelling between the persona! noun 
& the adjective is obviously con¬ 
venient, A: the form mandatary is 
therefore recommended for the 
holder of a mandate from the 
League of Nations. Similar per¬ 
sonal nouns, some of them with 
associated forms in ~ory of more or 
less different sense, arc accessauy, 
adversary, comtnissary, depositary, 
emissary, notary, registrary (Cam¬ 
bridge form of registrar), repository 
(person confided in, of. repository 
storeplacc), secrelan/ (cf. the adjec¬ 
tive secretory), signalary, tributary. 
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manducate makes -cable ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

manes, spirit of dead person. 
Pronounce ma'nez ; a plural noun, 
with plural construction though 
singular in sense. 

mangel, mangold. The first is ‘ in 
English the now prevailing form ’ 
(OED), as it is not less significant 
to the Englishman, & nearer the 
pronunciation, than the original 
German //ifingoW, it is as well that 
it sliuuhl continue to prevail. 

mango. PI. -ors ; see -o(e)s 1. 
mangrove. Pronounce nu'i'nggrov ; 
neither man nor grove is an element 
in the word. 

mangy. So spelt ; see -ey & -y. 
Manlchee. Pronounce -ke. 
manifesto. Pi. -o.s*; sec -ofi;),? 7. 
manifold, I^ronounrc ni:\n-, not 
mCu-. Owing to this difference in 
pronunciation hetween m. vt wiumy, 
the Word is no longer felt to he a 
member of the scries tv.'ofold, three¬ 
fold, thirtyfold, a luind t ed fold, & 
attempts to treat it as suefi result in 
unitlioinatie lOnglish ; it is better to 
coin inanif-juUi for the oeeasitui (ef. 
BUSINESS, uusvNi:ss) than to imitate 
the writers of the <|iintations below. 
Ilotli the list's tlliislrated in them arc 
calletl obsolete hy the Ohd), A: tlie 
revival of them after ecuturies of 
dormancy is perhaps aeeouiited for 
hy the adaptation of the ‘now 
jiterary ’ word to a eommereial use 
ill manifold wriling, it its consequent 
popularization. Such cUminaiion 
icoidd Tcconp //irj/ expense^ manifold, 
b\} the sainng xehieh it would effect of 
food valnahie to the nation — naniehf, 
salmon./This organization in capable 
hands shonld Tcpaif in manifold the 
actual fund.s raised on its behalf. 

manikin. So spelt by the OED, 
ManiI(I)a, ‘ 'flic form Manila is 
correct, but rare ext'cpt in geo- 
gra[>liieal use OEl). d'he t'stab- 
li.sheti ‘lia is reeoninieiuled, i 

manipulate has -lahle ; see -aiu.e 1. ' 
mankind. .Acei'iii the second svl- 
hihle for the ordinary bciisc of the 


human race, but the first for the 
special sense of the males of a 
family &o. 

Mannerisms. Mannerism con¬ 
sists in the allowing of a form of 
speech that has now & again served 
us well to master us. 

Pater has a so :— Ubiquitous, tyran¬ 
nous, irresistible, as it may seem, 
motion, ivitb the tvhole so dazzling 
icorld it covers, is — nothing./JUmself 
so striking an instance of mobile 
humour in his exposure of the un¬ 
reality of all movement, Zeno . . ./ 
Once for all, in harshest dualism, the 
only true yet so barren existence is 
opposed to the icorld of phenomena./ 
In the miffs/ of that aesthetically so 
brilliant world of Greater Greece. 

Macaulay has an antithesis ;—//» 
some points it has been fashioned to 
suit our feelings ; in others, it has 
gradually fashioned our feelings to 
Slat it.sclf./At first they xvere only 
robbers ; they soon ro.se to the dignity 
of conquerors./To enjoin honesty, & 
to insist on having tvhat could not 
be hone.stly got, tvas then the cons/fin/ 
practice of the Company./A system 
'iVhich U'rt.v, perhaps, skilfully con¬ 
trived for the purpose of faeilitating ft* 
concealing a great revolution, but 
u’/ur/i, ‘ichen that r«'o/ii/ion xvas com- 
jdete d* irrevocable, could produce 
nothing but incotn'cnienee. 

( arlylc has two superlatives :—A. 
// IS a sublime embodiment, or 
subliiiK'sl, of the soul of Christianity./ 
A vald pale splendour here ft* there, 
as of an April that ivere leading to 
leafiest ku miner./.VnWi me sorroxc, 
sublime reconciliation ; oldest choral 
uielody as of the heart of mankind./ 
IS. Six hundred irresponsible senators 
wotdd nuih'c of all tyrannies the 
iusiipportalilest.// think it is the 
niournf ullest face that ever tens 
painted from Tcality. It is perhaps of 
(lit things tlie usefullest for tis to do 
in these loud times. 

Kagehot has a repetition :—lie 
gave jHiUtics not an interesting asjiect, 
but a nexo aspect./,-/// these poicers 
xvere States of some magnitude, ft 
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some ijcere States of great magnitude./ 
A man like Walpole, or a man like 
Louis Napoleon, is protected bp an 
unsensitive nature. 

Meredith has a circumvention sys¬ 
tem for ‘ said 60.&-S0 ’:—‘ Now that 
is too bad,* she pouted./* I must see 
Rickard tomorrow morning,' Mrs 
Doria ended the colloquy by saying./ 
‘ She did all she could to persuade me 
to wait,' emphasized Richard,/* Sing¬ 
ular child! ’ she mentally apostro¬ 
phized the girl./* At your age/ Adrian 
relieved his embarrassment, ‘ it is 
natural,'/* You breakfast with us,' 
she freshened ojf again. 

Mr Kipling has ‘ But that is another 
story 

Mr Wells has a Came:—Came a 
familiar sound./Came the green flash 
again./Came that sense again of 
unendurable tension. 

And so on, & so on. Perhaps few 
of those who write much escape 
from the temptation to trade on 
tricks of which they have learnt the 
effectiveness ; & it is true that it is 
a delicate matter to discern where 
a peculiarity ceases to be an clement 
in the individuality that readers 
associate pleasantly with the writer 
they like, & becomes a recurrent & 
looiced-for & dreaded irritation. 
But at least it is well for every 
writer to realize that, for his as for 
other people’s mannerisms, there is 
a point at which that transformation 
does take place, 

mannikin. See manikin, 
manoeuvre, vb, makes -vred, -vring ; 
see Mute e. For the n, & vb, see 

-RE & -ER, 

manqu6. See French words. 
mantelpiece, -shell). So spelt, 
mantle, vb. The common use in 
w’hich the subject is face, cheek, brow, 
flush, blush, colour, blood, &c., 
appears to come not directly from 
the original sense to clothe as with 
a mantle, but from the special 
application of that to liquor that 
covers itself with foam A'C. ; other¬ 
wise the natural construction W'ould 
be (as idiom does not make it) A 


blush mantled her cheek &c., & not 
(as idiom does make it) A blush or 
'The blood mantled in her cheek or 
Her cheek mantled with a blush. 

manumit makes -tied, -tting ; see 

-T-, -TT-. 

manuscript. The abbreviation is 
MS. in singular, & MSS. in plural, 
many. U hile there have been m. a 
good-humoured smile about the Cody 
* Cathedral we may yet shortly 
tuitness the advent of a flying- 
machine which ... M. a requires 
always a singular verb. For similar 
questions, see Number. 

Maori. Pronounce mowr'I; pi. -is. 
maraschino. Pronounce mitru- 
ske'no ; pi. -os, see -o(e)s 3. 
margarin(e). The pronunciation 
marj- instead of marg- is clearly 
wrong, is not even mentioned in 
the OED as an alternative. It was 
nevertheless prevalent before the 
war, when the educated had little 
occasion to use the word ; but now 
that we all know the substance, its 
g is coming to its own. Perhaps the 
only English words in which g is 
soft before a or o or u arc gaol (with 
its derivatives) & mortgagor. See -in 
& -INE for the termination. 

marginalia is plural \ see Latin 

rLURAI.S. 

marlage de convenance. So spelt. 
See French words. 

Marie, Mary. See -ey, -ie, -y, 
marital. The OED gives maTital, 
without even permitting marl'tol. 

This is no doubt a shock to those_ 

& they are many—wJio know the 
sound of marltus in Latin better 
than that of m. in their own lan¬ 
guage ; sec, however, False quan¬ 
tity for a batteryful of such shocks. 

mark. For synonymy see sign. 
markedly. Three syllables ; see 
-edly. 

market, vb, makes -eted, -etino, 
-etahh ; sec -T-, -Tr-. 
marquetry, -eterle. SpcH -try, & 
pronounce inar'kltrl, 
marquis, “CSs. The spelling recom¬ 
mended is -is, pi. -ises, The OED 
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note is : * The prevailing spelling 
in literary use appears to be marquis. 
Some newspapers, ho%vever, use 
marquess, & several English nobles 
bearing the title always write it in 
this w'ay 

marqube (pronounce *kez) is French 
for niarchiottess, not for marquis. 
marquois. Pronounce mar'quoiz. 
marriage. For rn. oj convenience, 
see Gallicisms. 

marriageable. So spelt; see Mute e. 
marron glac6. See French ivords. 
marry. P'or inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE, -V, -ye, C. 

Marseillaise. Pronounce niarselii'z. 
marshal, vb, makes -lied, ~Uw§ ; 
see -LI/-, 'L-. 

martello. PI. ; see -o(e)s G. 
marten, -in. The beast h;is -cn, tlic 
bird -t;i. 

marvel, rn.akes died, dUns, dlous ; 

see -LL-, -l-. 

Mary, Marie. See -ey, -ie, -y. 
masculine. Sec mali:. 
mashle, -y, golfclub. Usuallv -jV. 
Masorah, Masorete, &e., Mass-. 
The OEl> gives the single -s- forms 
as the standard ones, 
massacre, vli, makes massacrinsi. 
massage, -eur, -euse. Pionouncc 
nuisah'zh, m:\scr', maser'/.. 
masterful) {masterly. Some cen¬ 
turies ago botii were u.scd indiffer¬ 
ently in either of two very difrerent 
senses : (A) imperious or command¬ 
ing or strong-willed, & (H) skilful or 
expert or jiractised. The Diefer- 
I'.NTIATION is now complete, -ful 
having the A -h/ tlic H meanings ; 

disregard of it is so obviously 
rnconvenient. since the senses, 
though distinct, are not so far iqiart 
hut that it may sonn'times ho un¬ 
certain which Is meant, that it can 
only he put down to ignorance. 
.Mastcrl;/ is lud misused ; but 
masterful often iii)[)ears, especially 
in the K|M»rling reporter's produc¬ 
tions, instead of masterly. A few 
c.xainph's follow, in all of which 
masterly should have been ilu' 
WfWcI ; — The Aifslrnlians did not 
eoHapse m the ordinary crieketini^ 


acceptance of (he word; they were 
simply the occasional victims of the 
always masterful attack./IF/ien he 
began to outplay the Englishman tk 
picked up hole after hole the crowd 
was carried away by his masterful 
work <fc driven to applauding./The 
book is packed with characters master¬ 
fully managed, the most telling of 
zvhom are not the most virtuous but the 
most worldly,/The influence of the 
engineering db mechanical triumphs 
of the stuff of the canal zone has been 
dealt with by masterful writers./ 
Yates played a truly masterful game 
m defeating Reti. 

masticate makes -cable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1 , -or. 

mastodon. PI. -ns ; see -on 3, 
mat, lustreless. So spelt ; it is a 
French adjective. The form malt is 
no doubt due to an instinct of differ¬ 
entiation ; cf, si:t(t). 

mate, checkmate. The full form is 
now chiefly in metaphorical use, 
while the shortened one is preferred 
in chc.s.s. 

mate (match), vb, makes matable ; 
sec Mute e. 

materfamilias. PI. mairesfamiUas 
or matcrfamiliascs. 
material, adj. Tlicrc are at least 
four current antitheses in aid of any 
of which ni. may be called in when 
an adji’ctivc is required : there is 
inattiT & form (ni. & formal) ; there 
i-s matter A- spirit (?«. & spiritual); 
there is materiel A personnel (m. & 
personal) ; A tliere is what matters 
wliat does not matter (m. & 
trifling). Ih'forc using m., therefore, 
^vith reference to any of these, the 
^vritcr should make sure that there 
is no risk of confusion with another. 
.'lgri('»//i/rc, though tlic most m. of 
all our pursuits, is teaching us truths 
hi'ya}id its oxvn direct province./The 
old bonds of relationship, tfc coin- 
munity of m. interests./.-! comparison 
hchvcen (he French peasant-pro¬ 
prietor <f* the English small-holder as 
he. might conceivably become under a 
freehold system, a comparison, be it 
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$aid^ to the m. advantage of the 
former, 

materialize, l. Ai. makes ‘Zable ; 
see Mute e. 2. The tvord has uses 
enough of its own (TAosc who would 
m. spirit, A sotU materialized by 
gluttony, Virgil having materialized 
a scheme of abstracted notions. Ghosts 
or promises of ghosts which fail to m.) 
without being forced to do the work 
of happen or be fulfilled or form :— 
There would seem to be some ground 
for hope that the strike will not m. 
after all./Year after year passed dh 
these promises failed to m./Out of the 
mist of notes d? protocols a policy 
seems gradually to be materializing). 
In these latter senses m. is on the 
level of transpire ^happen), proposi¬ 
tion (job), eventuate (happen), nego¬ 
tiate (pass), unique (notable), indi¬ 
vidual (man), & such abominations. 

mat6rlel. See French words ; in 
antitheses with personnel, expressed 
or implied, the French spelling & 
pronunciation should be kept, & not 
replaced by those of the English 
material. 

mathematics. For the gramma¬ 
tical number, see -ics 2. 
matln6e. As morning performance 
has the double disadvantage of 
being very long & suggesting a wrong 
time of day, m. is likely to prevail, 
matins, matt-. The OED treats 
matins its the standard form. For 
m. & morning prayer, sec morning. 

matriculate makes -lable; see 

•ABLE I. 

matrix. For pi. see -ex, -ix, 4, & 

-TRIX. 

matter. The distribution shows 
that, as exceptional bravery is confined 
to no rank in the Army, so recognition 
is given to it by no matter whom 
It is displayed. If elliptical phrases 
like no matter who are to be treated 
freely as units, care must be taken 
that the ellipsis can be filled in 
correctly. By it is no matter whom 
it is displayed is wrong, & tf is no 
matter by whom it is displayed is 
right; accordingly the onlcr should 


be no matter by whom. The principle 
iS“by all means save your reader 
the trouble of readiiig more words 
than he need, but do not save your¬ 
self the trouble of rehearsing the 
full form by way of test. The real 
cause of the mistake here is the 
superstition against prepositions at 
the end ; no matter uhom it is dis¬ 
played by would have been correct ; 
but the writer was frightened at hi& 
final preposition, made a grab at it. 
Sc plum{)ed it down in a wrong 
place ; see Superstitions, & Out 

OF THE FRYING-PAN. TllC Offcilce iS 
aggravated by the inevitable im¬ 
pulse to connect by with is given, 

mattress. So spelt, not -ass. 
matutinal. Chiefly in Folysyl- 
LABic HUMOUR, IIcTe they were 
found by am, gardener. 
maty, comrade. So spelt ; see 

•EV, -IE, -Y. 

maudlin. So spelt, not -ing ; the 
origin is the name Magdalen. 
maugre. See ^VAnDouR street. 
maulstick. The OED gives this, 
not mahl-, as the standarcl form, 
maunder, meander. Though the 
etymology of maunder is uncertain, 
it is clear that it is not a corruption 
of meander, its earlier sense being 
definitely to complain, growl, grouse. 
But it is also clear from the way 
some people use tneauder that they 
take the two words to be merely 
variant pronunciations. Meander 
means to follow a winding course, 
was originally used of rivers, is still 
often so used, describes frequent but 
not violent change of direction 
rather than aiinlc-ssness, & is applied 
more often to actual locomotion 
than to vagaries of the tongue, 
Maunder is best confined to speech. 
& suggests futility rather than 
digression, dull discontent rather 
than quiet enjoyment, & failure to 
reach an ejid rather than loitering 
on the way to it. 

Mauser. Pronounce mow'zer. 
mauvals sujet, quart d’heure, mau- 
valse honte. See French words. 
maxilla. PI. -Ifae. 
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maximum. PI, -mo, sometimes 
-mums. 

maybe {=|)crhap,s) has entered 
upon its third phase of existence. 
It was long ago normal English, as 
natural as perkapH^ or more so. It 
then liccame a novelistic property, 
the recognized rustic or provincial 
substitute for perhaps. Having 
acquired, during this rustication, a 
certain unfamiliarity, it has now 
emerged stylishly archaic, so that 
perhaps & m. are a pair of Working 
■& STYMsii WORDS. Thc following 
'quotation shows this use or abuse : 
lint no-one imap,in€s that we are not 
on the ei'c of an c.vritiT}g & maybe 
embittered controverstj. The word 
has still liowcvcr, a real function— 
to replace perhaps in a context whose 
tone clemands a touch of primitive 
dignity ; so Our Lord speaking quite 
simply to simple Syrian people, 
a child or tivo maybe at his knees. 

mazedly. Thrcesyllaljlcs; scc-i:i>lv, 
me is tccliiiii'ally wrt»ng in Jt 
wasH t ineSiC'. but, thc ])hrase being 
of its very nature colIo<iiiiaI, Kuch 
a lapse is of no importance ; A: tliis 
is perhaps thc only temptation to 
use rue instead of f. There is more 
danger of using 1 for me, especially 
when tt me. is required after another 
noun or pronoun that has taken 
responsibility for the grammar & 
has not a separate objective ease ; 
between you d: /, let you <0 7 try, arc 
not uncommon (see hktwekn', i.kt), 

; Sir,—A rieh friend of ours wrote 
<€• asked my liusband & I to dine at 
the most expensive, restaurant d; go to 
the theatre on his birlhilay. 

mea^o makc's mcagrish ; see Mute 
K. See also -itE & -eu. 
meal) (flour. See flour. 
mealies. Th<* singular (chiefly in 
combi[lations as m.-field, m. por¬ 
ridge) is menlie, imt -ly, the etymo¬ 
logical eoniu'xion being not with 
meu/ & mealy, but with millet. 

mean, adj., makes meanness. 
meander. See maunder, 
means, n. (number). In the sense 
tucome &e., m. always takes a plural 


verb : My means were (never was) 
much reduced. In the sense looy to 
an end &c.: a means takes singular 
verb ; means, & the means, can be 
treated as either singular or plural; 
all means (pi.) & every means (sing.) 
are equally correct; the means do 
not, or does not, justify the end ; the 
end is good, but the means arc, or is, 
bad ; such means are (not is) repug- 
nan f to me. because such without a 
is necessarily plural ; ef. suck a 
means is not (o be f/iseot’cred; Sc 
similarly with other adjectives, as 
secret means were found, but a secret 
means was found. 

measure. Lord Curzoii's policy has 
been overthrown by the present an¬ 
nouncement, which to a great mea¬ 
sure restores Bengal to her former 
greatness. To a great extent, but in 
great measure; see Cast-iron idiom. 

measure^ v., makes -Table j see 
Mute e. 

measuredly. Three syllables ; see 
■edly. 

meatus. PI, meafus (-us ; sec -us), 
or -uses, 

medal makes -lied, -Hist ; see 

-LL-, -L-. 

medi(a)eval. The shorter spelling 
is recommended ; see je, tE. 
mediatize, l. To m, a ruler is to 
re<luec him to dependence on 
anotlicr State, but without chunt^inc 
his titular dignity. The word 
originated in the Holy Homan 
b.mpire, meant tliat the prince 
tioAv owed mediate (i.c. indirect) 
allegiance instead of immediate to 
the Emperor. 2. J17. makes -zable ; 
see Mui'e e. 

mediatrix. For pi, see -trix. 
medicate makes -cable ; see -able 1. 
medicine. Two syllables (niC'dsn). 
mediocre. Pronounce me'dluker. 
meditate makes -itable, -tor; see 

-ARLE 1, -OR. 

Mediterranean, So spelt, 
medium. In the spiritualistic 
sense, Hie plural is always -urns. 
In all otlicr senses — intervening or 

cnvclopingsubstanee,element, liquid 
vehicle, means or agency, -a & 
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-urns are both in use, & seems to 
be the commoaer. See -uai. 

medlar (fruit). So spelt, 
meerschaum* So spelt, 
meet. For voe are met together &c., 
see Intransitive p.p. 
mein Herr. See mv'nbeer. 
meiosis. PI. ~oses (-ez). For the 
meaning, see Technical terms. 
melange. See French words, 
mel^e (mS'la). So spelt, accented, 

& pronounced. 

meliorate, ,>ation, arc common in 
American usage ; the British forms 
are amel-. 

melodeon, -dlon, -dium. The first 
appears to be the prevalent spelling, 
melodrama is a term generally used 
with some contempt, because the 
appeal of such plays as are acknow¬ 
ledged to deserve the title is especial¬ 
ly to the unsophisticated & illiterate 
whose acquaintance with human 
nature is superficial, but whose 
admiration for goodness & detesta¬ 
tion of wickedness is ready & 
powerful. The rnelodramatist’s task , 
is to get his characters labelled good 
& w'icked in his audience’s minds, 

& to provide striking situations that 
shall provoke & relieve anxieties on 
behalf of poetic justice. Whether 
a play is or is not to be called a 
melodrama is therefore often a 
doubtful question, upon wliich dif¬ 
ferent critics w'ill hold different 
opinions. The origin of the name is 
in a form of play intermediate 
between opera, in which all is sung, 

& drama, in which music has no 
essential part ; the early m. was 
- a form of dramatic musical com¬ 
position in which music accom¬ 
panied the spoken words & the 
action, but in which there was no 
singing. . . . Tliis is the source of 
romantic dramas depending on 
serisiitioiial incident with exagger¬ 
ated appeals to conventional seiiti- 
mcMit rather than on play of char¬ 
acter, & in which dramaiis pemonae 
follow conventional types—the vil¬ 
lain, the hero wrongfully charged 
with crime, the persecuted heroine, 


the adventuress, &e.’—A’ne. lirit. 
What the m. now so called inherits 
from the early form is the appeal 
to emotion ; the emotional effect of 
musical accompaninicnt is obvious, 
& it is on emotional sym|)alhy that 
m. still depends for success, 

melody) (harmony. See harm on r, 
melt. Molten as in the verbal use* 
{will be molten <Src.) is now confined 
to poetry ; as an adjective (like 
rnoltcn glass &c.) it can still be used 
without archaism, but only in 
literary contexts. 

membership. The sense number oj 
members (of a club <S:c.) is, though 
not a very desirable one, more or 
less established (The necessity of 
adding to the m. of the House ; A 
large m. is necessary). Much loss 
desirable still is the extension from 
number of members to members (the 
Committee being chosen from the m. 
of the iico Houses of Parliament./The 
employers' proposals may be distasteful 
to a large section of our m.) ; needless 
substitution of the abstract for the 
concrete is one of the surest roads to 
flabby style, 

membraD(e)0U5. Tlicre is no differ¬ 
ence of meaning ; I lie -nous form is 
recommended. 

memento. IM.-os; .sec-o(E)sG, The 
word is sometimes sounded mOmC'n- 
to by the ignorant, 
memorandum. PJ. -da ; see -usi. 
memorize has -zable ; s(“c Mute e. 
manage. See French words. 
menagerie. Pronounce minajerl, 
&. not as French. 

mendacity, mendicity. Tlie first is 
the conduct of a liar, the second that 
of a beggar. 

meninx. PI. usu. meninges. 
meningitis. Sec Creek g. 
menstruum. PI. 

-ment. For differences between 
this -ion, see -ion & -MENT. The 
stems to which -un/i/ is normally 
appeiuled are those of verbs ; freaks 
like oddmenf A' funniment should not 
be made a luceedent of; they are 
themselves due to miseoneeption of 
merriment, wdiich is not from the 
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adjective, but from an obsolete verb 
merry to rejoice. 

mentally. Sir^ — The menlaliiy 0/ 
the politician is a constant source oj 
amazement to the engineer. Twenty 
years ago, no-one would have wTitten 
that. The word would have been 
either mind or idiosyncrasy, accord¬ 
ing as the writer had a taste for 
short or for long words; in those 
days we had not discovered m.; in 
RoutUdge's Sciv English Dictionary 
(first published in 1914, & equal to 
all ordinary domands up to that 
date) it was not even recorded as a 
word. Mut we all know the sound 
& the look of it now ; the meaning 
we neither know' nor are likely to 
know so long us it retains its present 
vogue ; for it is thrust into the 
place of all the old familiar words— 
mind, idiosyncrasy, disposition, char¬ 
acter, nen'c, mood, intfllect, & a 
dozen others — for which it can 
possibly be made to do duty. 
Examples of it will be found in 
Love of the eono word. Some 
like it because it is longer than mind ; 
some because it is a Vogue-word ; 
& some Ijccausc it has a pscudo- 
scientitio sound about it tliut may 
impress tlic reader ; see Popu- 
LAIIIZEI) TECHNICALITIES. The best 

thing we ('an do with it is to let It 
lapse into its former obscurity ; its 
meaning wbile it had one of its own 
instead of many borrowed ones was 
purely intellectual power, or more 
often the preponderance of that over 
the other faculties (.In insect's very 
limited m./Iludibras has the same 
hard m./Pope is too intellectual d* 
has on excess oJ rn.) ; in which senses 
inteUeet[uality) was far more com¬ 
mon, so that rn. is a truly Super¬ 
fluous word. 

menu. See French words. 
Mephistopheles. The adjective is 
Mephistophelean (mCflsl^ifile'an) or 
Mephistnphrlian (mlfi'stofe'lldii), the 
latter pcrliaps more likely to last ; 
see hekculean. 

mercy, l-'or the tender mercies of, 
see Hackneyed phrases. 


merge makes -geable ; see Mute b. 
meringue. ProRounce mera'ng, 

I merino. PI. -os ; see -o(e}s 3. 
merit makes -tied &c. ; see -t-, -tt*. 
merriment. Not to be quoted in 
defence of bad formations like 
funnimenl ; see -ment, 
merry. For the m. monarch see 
Sobriquets, 

mesalliance. See French words. 
mesembrianthemum should be so 
spelt. It is absurd not to correct, 
in a cumbrous word whose length 
can only be excused if it is at least 
significant to the learned, the mis¬ 
spelling y for i ; the y at once puts 
the Griiek scholar off the track by 
suggesting embryo or bryony (Greek 

I btuo swell, burgeon), & forbids him 
to think of mesembria noon, which 
is what he ought to be thinking of. 
When a word like rhyme that is 
familiar to everyone has settled itself 
into our hearts & minds with a wrong 
spelling, there is much to be said 
for refraining from correction ; but 
with the y of m, no-one has tender 
associations. 

mesmerize has -zablc ; see Mute e. 
messuage. Pronounce mC'swij. 
metal makes metalled, metalliferous, 
iVc. ; sec -ll-, -l-. For metal more 
attractive, see IIackneyed purases. 
metamorphosis. Generally accent¬ 
ed on the middle syllable (-m(?r-); 
but the more regular accent on 
-pho- is still often iicard ; &, as m. 
scerns to be the only word in -osis 
irregularly accented, as it retains the 
classical plural {-oses, pronounced 
with -ez), & as the -osis ending is 
now familiar in tuberculosis & other 
medi('al terms, it may be expected 
to revert to mOtnmorfo'sIs; cf. 
metempsychosis, which is stated by 
the OlH) to have formerly had the 
accent on the •sy-, & has now 
recovered. 

Metaphor. 1 . Live & dead m. 

I Some pitfalls. 3. Self-conscious- 
ticss it mixed m. 4 . For m. & 
simile, see simile & metaphor. 

1. Live & dead m. In all discus'^ion 
of III. it must be borne in mind that 
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some metaphors are living, i,e., are 
offered & accepted with a conscious¬ 
ness of their nature as substitutes 
for their literal equivalents, while 
others are dead, i.e,, have been so 
often used that speaker & hearer 
have ceased to be aware that the 
words used are not literal ; but the 
line of distinction between the live 
& the dead is a shifting one, the dead 
being sometimes liable, under the 
stimulus of an aHiuity or a repulsion, 
to galvanic stirrings indistinguish¬ 
able frorn life. Thus, in The men 
were sifting meal we have a literal 
use of sift ; in Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may sift you as 
wheat, sift is a live metaphor ; in 
the sifting of evidence, the m. is so 
familiar that it is about equal 
chances whether sifting or examina¬ 
tion will be used, & that a sieve is 
not present to the thought—unless 
indeed someone conjures it up by 
saying All the evidence must first be 
sifted with acid tests, or with the 
microscope — ; under such a stimulus 
our in. turns out to have been not 
dead but dormant ; the other word, 
examine, will do well enough as an 
example of the real stone-dead m. • 
the Latin examino, being from 
examen the tongue of a balance, 
meant originally to weigh ; but] 
though weighing is not done with 
acid tests or microscopes any more 
than sifting, examine gives no 
convulsive twitches, like sift, at 
finding itself in their company; 
examine, then, is dead m., & sift j 
only half dead, or three-quarters. 

2. Some jiitfalls : A. Unsustained 
m, ; B. Overdone m. ; C. Spoilt m. • 
I). Battles of the dead. E. Mixed m! 
2 . A, Unsustained in. He was still 
in the middle of those 20 years of 
neglect which only began to lift in 
1868. The plunge into m, at lift, 
which presupposes a mist, is too 
sudden after the literal 20 years of 
neglect; years, ev'cn gloomy years, 
do not \ifX.,/The means of education i 
at the disposal of the l^rotestants ch 
Presbyterians of the North were 
stunted & sterilized. The means al ] 


disposal names something too little 
vegetable or animal to consort with 
the metaphorical verbs. Education 
(personified) may be stunted, but 
means may not./The measure of 
Mr Asquith^s shame does not consist 
were fact that he has announced 
his intention to , Metaphorical 
measuring, like literal, requires a 
more accommodating instrument 
than a stubborn fact. 

2. B. Overdone m. The days are 
perhaps past when a figure was 
deliberately chosen that could be 
W'orked out %vith line upon line of 
relentless detail, & the follow¬ 
ing well-known specimen is from 
Richardson :~Tost to ct fro by the 
high winds of passionate control, I 
behold the desired port, the sinale 
state, into which 1 would fain steer; 
but am kept off by the foaming biltoivs 
of a brother's & sister's envy, d* by 
the raging winds of a supposed in¬ 
vaded authority ; while 1 see in Lwe- 
lace, the rocks on one hand, tfc in 
Solmes, the sands on the other ; efc 
tremble, lest 1 should split upon the 
former or strike upon the latter. 

The present fashion is rather to 
develop a metaphor only by way of 
burlesque. All that need be asked 
of those who tend to tliis form of 
satire is to remember that, while 
some metaphors do seem to deserve 
such treatment, the number of 
times that the same joke can safely 
be made, even with variations, is 
limited ; the limit has surely been 
exceeded, for instance, with ‘ the 
long arm of coincidence ’ ; what 
proj)ortion may this triplet of (juota- 
tions bear to the number of times 
the thing has been done ? — 'The long 
arm of coincidence thro7vs the Ulifers 
into Mercedes's Cornish garden a 
little too hecnnly./The author does not 
strain the muscles of coincidence's 
arm to bring them into relation./ 
Then the long arm of coincidence 
rolled up its sleeves d- set to work with 
a rapidity tfc vigour which defy 
description. 

Modern overdoing, apart from 
burlesque, is chiefly accidental, & 
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results not from too much care, but 
from too little : The most trrecon- 
cilnble of Irish landlords are beginning 
to recognize that uc are on the eve of 
the datvn of a nnv datj in Ireland. 
On the ei'e of is a dead rn. for about 
to experience, & to complete it with 
the dawn of a day is as bad as to say 
It cost oiie pound sterling, ten, for 
one pound ten. 

2. C. Spoilt m. The essential merit 
of real or live ni. being to add vivid¬ 
ness to what is to be conveyed, it 
need hardly be said tliat accuracy of 
detail is even more needed in meta¬ 
phorical than in literal expressions ; 
the habit of m,, liowevcr, & the 
haiht of accuracy do not always go 
together:—1 cl j(uni's xvas the Sam¬ 
son te/io U[)lield the pillars of the 
Bloc./Yet what more distingnished 
names does the Anglican i'hurch of 
the last reign honsl than those of 
I. 1), Maurice, htngslcip Stanley, 
Itobcrlson of Brighton, <{' n'cn, if ur 
U'i7/ draw our net a little wider, the 
great Arnold ?/lIe was the very essence 
of cunning, tt* the iiK'arnation of a 
book-tliicf. Samson’s way with 
pillars was not to iijihold tluon ; wc 
draw nets closer, but cast them 
wider ; & wiuit is the ineaniation of 
a thief ? too, too solid flcslv ludeed 1 
2, I). Hatties of dead iiietapliors. 
In The Chwenanicrs tool; up arms 
there is no lu. ; in The Covenanters 
flew to arms t lie re is one only—/fejc 
to for quickly took up— ; "in She ' 
fle.0 to arms in defence of her darling 1 
tlicrc arc two, the arms being now 
metaphorical as well as the Hying ; 
tuorcover, the two metaphor's a^e 
separate ones ; hut, being dea<l ones, 

& also not ineon.sistt'nt with each i 
other, they lie together quietly 
lint deiid metaphors will [ 
not lie quietly togetlier if there was 
repuguaiiee between tliem in life ; 
e en in tlieir ashes live tlu'ir wonted' 
tires. A- they get up iV fight : — It is 
irnimssihlc to crush the (lovernmeni's 
aim to restore the means of living t{- 
n'orhing freely, ('rush for hallle, aim 
for purpose, are both dead meta¬ 
phors So long as they arc ke|)t apart ; I 


but the juxtaposition forces on us 
the tliought that you cannot crush 
an aim./A'afiona/ military /raining is 
the beiirock on ivhick alone we can 
hope to carry through the great 
struggles which the future may have 
in store for us. Bedrock & carry 
through are both moribund or 
dormant, hut not stone-dead./TAc 
vogue of the wiofor-car seems destined 
to help forxvard the prm'ision of good 
road communication, a feature which 
is sadly in arrear. Good road com¬ 
munication may be a feature. & it 
may be in arrear, & yet a feature 
cannot be in arrear ; things tliat arc 
cciiial to the same thing may he 
equal to each other in geometry, but 
language is not geometry./TAcy ore 
cyphers bring under the shadow of 
a great man. 

2. K. Mixed metaphors. For the 
examples given in 1), tasteless word- 
select ion is a fitter (leseription than 
mixed m., since each of the words 
that eonllict with others is not 
intended as a m. at all. Mixed m. 
is more appropriate when one or 
Ijotli of tlie terms can only be con¬ 
sciously metaphorical. Little warn¬ 
ing is needed against it ; it is so 
eonspieiious as seldom to get into 
speeeli or print undetected. This is 
not the time to throw up tlic sponge, 
a/icn the enemy, already weakened tfc 
divided, arc on the run to a new 
defensive position, .\ mixture of 
pri/.e-riug A: battle-field. 

In tiie following extract from a 
sjiec'i'h it is dillieult to be sure how 
many times inetaphors are mixed ; 
readt'i'S versed iu the mysteries of 
oseiibition may be able to decide :— 
society, no community, can place 
its house in such a condition that it is 
(ilwiiifs on a rock, oscillating between 
Solvency <(; insolvency. What I hai'C 
to do is to sec that our house is built 
Upon a solid foundation, neirr alloiv- 
log the possibility of the Society's 
Ide-hlood being sapped, Ji/.s7 in 
liroportion as you are careful in 
looking after the condition of your 
income, just in jirojiartion as you deal 
With them Carefully, will the solidarity 
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of the Society's financial condition 
remain intact. Immediately you 
begin to play fast & loose idth your 
income the first blow at your financial 
stability will have been struck. 

3. Self-consciousness & mixed m. 
The gentlemen of the Press regularly 
devote a small percentage of their 
time to accusing each other of 
mixing metaphors or announcing 
that they are themselves about to do 
so {What a mixture of metaphors I 
If we may mix our metaphors, or 
change the m.), the offence apparently 
being not to mix them, but to be 
unaware that you have done it. 
The odd thing is that, whether he 
is on the offensive or the defensive, 
the writer who ventures to talk of 
mixing metaphors often shows that 
he does not know what mixed m. is. 
Two typical examples of the offen¬ 
sive follow :—The Scotsman says : 

* The crowded benches of the Minis¬ 
terialists contain the germs of dis¬ 
integration. A more ill-assorted 
majority could hardly be conceived, 
dr presently the Opposition must 
realize of what small account is the 
mameuvring of the Free-Fooders or 
of any other section of the party. Jf 
the sling be only properly handled, 
the neto Parliamentary Goliath will be 
overthrown easily enough. 'The stone 
for the sling must, hotca'er, be found 
on the Ministerial side of the House, 
dr not on the Opposition side 
Apparently the stone for the sling will 
be a germ. Hut doubtless mixed 
feelings lead to mixed metaphors./ 

* When the Chairman of Committees 
—a politician of their own hue — 
alUnved Mr Maddison to move his 
amendment in favour of secular 
education, a decision which U’«s not 
quite in accordance with precedent, the 
floodgates of sectarian controversy 
were opened, d* the apple of discord — 
the endowment of the gospel of 
Cowper-'Temple—was thro7cn into the 
midst of the House of Commons/ 
What a mixture of mciaphor / One 
pictures this gospel-apple baitling 
with the stream released by the opened 
floodgates. 


In the first passage, we arc well rid 
of the germs before we hear of the 
sling, & the mixture of metaphors 
is quite imaginary. Since literal 
benches often contain literal gcrnis, 
but crowded benches & germs of dis¬ 
integration are here sejraratc meta¬ 
phors for a numerous party & 
tendencies to disunion, our critic 
had ready to his hand in the first 
sentence, if he had but known it, 
something much more like a mixture 
of metapliors than wliat he mistakes 
for one. In the second passage, the 
floodgates & the apple are successive 
metaphors, uninixcd ; the mixing of 
them is done by the critic himself, 
not by the criticized ; & as to gospel- 
apple, by which it is hinted that 
the mixture is trijile, the original 
Writer had inerciv mentioned in the 
gospel phrase the thing compared 
by the side of wliat it is tomi)arcd 
to, as when one explains the ^tlhcns 
of the North by adding Kdinburgh. 

Writers who arc on the defensiv’e 
apologize for change & mixture of 
metaphors as though one was as 
bad as the other; the two things 
arc in fact entirely different : a man 
may change his metajiliors as often 
as he likes ; it is for him to jud 
whether the result will or will not 
be unpleasantly florid ; but he 
should not ask our leave to tlo it ; 
if the result is bad, his apology will 
not mend matters, & if it is not bad 
no apology was called for. On the 
otiicr fiand, to mix metaphors, if tlie 
mixture is real, is an offence that 
should not have been ajioiogized for, 
but avoided. Whichever the jihrasc, 
the motive is tlic same —mortal fear 
of being accused of mixed m.:—• 

. . . shotved that Free Trade could 
provide the jam xvilhout recourse being 
bad to Protective food-taxes ; nea’i 
came a period in ictuch (fo mix our 
metaphors) the jam rvas a nice slice 
of tariff pie for everybody ; but then 
came the Kdinburgh Compromise, by 
which the jam for the towns teas that 
there ivere to be .. . AVhen jam is 
used in three suei cssive sentences in 
its hackneyed sense of consolation. 
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it need hardly be considered in the 
middle one of them a live m. at all; 
however, the as-good-as-dead m. of 
jam is capable of being stimulated 
into life if anyone is so foolish as to 
bring into contact with it another 
half'Clead m. of its own (i.e. the 
foodstuff) kind ; & it icas after all 
mixing metaphors to say the jam 
was a slice of pie ; but then the way 
of escape was to withdraw cither the 
jam or the pic, instead of forcing 
them together down our throats 
with a ramrod of apology./7 'j me 
sifts the richest grajiary, cfc posterity 
is a dai}ity feeder. Hut Lyall's jcords, 
at any rate—to mix the metaphor— 
tiill escape the blue pencil even of 
such drastic editors as they. Since 
all three metaphors are live ones, 
& they are the sifter & the feeder, 
the working of those into grammati¬ 
cal connexion witli the blue i)cncil 
docs undoubtedly mix mctapliors. 
But then our author gives us to 
understand that he knows he is 
doing it, & surely that is enougli. 
Even so some liars reckon that a lie 
is no <lisgrace provided that they 
wink at a bystander as they tell it ; 
even so tiutse who arc addicted to 
the phrase ‘ to use a vulgarism ’ 
expect to achieve the feat of being 
at once vulgar & superior to \n\- 
giiTiiy./Certainly ive cannot delect the 
suggested lack of u'arrnih in the speech 
as it is printed, for in his speech, as 
in the Prime ]\Iinister's, it seems to 
us that {if u'c may change the meta¬ 
phor) exactly the right note u'as 
struck./We may. on the one hand, 
receive into our gill its precise content 
of the complex mixture that fills the 
puncheon of the u'hole ivorld's litera¬ 
ture ; on the other—to change the 
metaphor — our few small strings may 
thrill in sympathetic harmony to some 
lyricid zephyrs <0 remain practically 
unresptnisive to the deep sea gale 
of .icschylus or Dante. Certainly, 
gcotlcnu’ii, you may cbangc your 
iiu'lapliors, if it S(*eins good to you ; 
but you may also be pretty sure 
that, if you feel the necessity of 
proclaiming tlie change, you had 


better have abstained from it./Tito 
of the trump cards played against the 
Hill are (/) that ‘if makes every 
woman who pays a tax-collector in 
her men house cfc (2) that ‘ it wilt 
destroy happy domestic relations in 
hundreds of thousands of homes ’ ; 
if we may at once change our meta¬ 
phor. these are the notes which are 
most consistently struck in the stream 
of letters, HOW printed day by day for 
our edification in the Mail. This 
writer need not liuvc asked our 
leave to change from cards to music ; 
he is within his rights, anyhow, & 
the odds are, indeed, that if he had 
not reminded us of the cards we 
should have forgotten them in the 
three intervening lines ; but how 
did a person so sensitive to change 
of m. fail to reflect that it is ill 
playing the piano in the water ? 
a stream of letters, it is true, is only 
a picturesque way of saying many 
letters, & ordinarily a dead m, ; 
but once put your seemingly dead 
yet picturesque m, close to a piano 
Uiat is being played, & its notes 
wake the dead—at any rate for 
readers who have just had the word 
m. called to their memories. 

metaphysics & metaphysical are so 
often used as quasi-learned & 
vaguely depreciatory substitutes for 
various other terms, for theory & 
theoretical, subtle{ty), (the) super- 
naturid, orcult{ism), obscure & ob¬ 
scurity, philosophy & philosophic. 
ac(idemic(s), & so forth, that it is 
pardonable to forget that they have 
a real meaning of their own—the 
more that the usual resource of those 
wlto smldenly realize that their 
notion of a word's meaning is hazy, 
an appeal to its etymology, will not 
serve. It is agreed that Metaphysics 
owes its name to the accident that 
the j)art of Aristotle’s works in 
win (’ll metaphysical cpiestions were 
treated of stood after (me/a) the part 
coneemed with physics (/a phusika). 
& that the w'orti’s etymology is 
therefore devoid of significance. 

, What is wanted, then, is a defiiu* 
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tion plaio enough not to perplex, 
but precise enough not to mislead. 
Metaphysics is the branch of philo¬ 
sophy that deals with the ultimate 
nature of things, or considers the 
questions, What is the world of 
things we know ? &, How do we 
know it V ‘ Three kinds of definite 
answers are returned. Metaphysical 
materialism, is the view that every¬ 
thing known is body or matter. 
Metaphysical idealism is the view 
that everything known is mind, or 
some mental state or other, Meta- 
physical realism is the intermediate 
view that everything known is 
either body or soul, neither of which 
alone exhausts the universe of 
being ’—Prof. T. Case in Enc. Brit, 
Such being the subject of Meta¬ 
physics, it is not wonderful, in view 
of the infinity of theories subtlety 
of arguments evoked, that it should 
have come by some or all of the 
wrongacceptations mentioned above; 
but it is very desirable that the 
plain man, who at best finds the 
notion of it hard to grasp, should 
not hav'c liis difficulties increased by 
its being misapplied. 

rnetathesls. Sec Technical terms. 
PI. -cses (-ez). 

metayage, metayer. See French 

WORDS. 

mete makes -table ; see Mute e. 
metempsychosis, PI. -oses (-ez). 
Pronounce mlUnnpsIko'sIs. 

-meter. For words like speedo- 
meler^ see Hybrid derivatives. 
For verse-names, see -meter in 
Technical terms, 

method. For m. in madness, see 
Irrelevant allusion. 
methodize has -zable ; see Mute e. 
meticulous. What is the strange 
charm that makes this w'icked word 
irresistible to tlie British journalist ? 
docs he like its length ? docs he 
pity its isolation (for it has no 
kindred in England) ? can a Latin 
scholar like him not get mcticulosus 
out of his head Y can so accom¬ 
plished a Frenchman never be sure 
whether m^ticuleux or m. is the 
1351 


word he knows so well ? or what is 
it ? At any rate, he must have the 
word always with him, however 
unsuitable the surroundings. It is 
clear first that it is not a piece of 
latinity that cannot be forgotten ; 
‘ ante- & post-classical ’ say Lewis 
& Short ; that is, you may read your 
Cicero & Virgil & Horace & Livy 
through & never meet it ; & when 
it is uneartlied in Plautus or some¬ 
where it means not what the journal¬ 
ists make it mean, but just fright¬ 
ened ; it is the word for the timid 
hare, or the man who is gibbering 
w'ith fear (Nullust hoc meiiculosus 
aeyue . . . Perii, pruriunt dentes — 
Was ever man in such a funk ? . . . 
Lord, how my teeth cliattcr I). That 
meaning, comiirelicnsible enough 
through the Latin mc/ws fear to all 
who have learnt anv Latin, but not 
to others, since thc/ms by some odd 
chance has given no cointnoti words 
to English, meticulous liad some 
centuries ago ; but the word died 
out. When it was resuscitated in 
the nineteenth centurv, it was bv 
the literary critics with a new sense 
for which it was not in the least 
needed, scrupulous & punctilious 
being amply sufficient; but literary 
critics arc given to gallicizing, i 
m^ticulcux aj)pcarcd in tlie Freneh- 
Academv dictionarv in 1885, i.e., ha<l 
lately become fashionable iik France. 
The question is whether we are 
going to allow the word to be 
imposed upon us for general use, now 
that the journalist of the daily 
papers has cauglil it up from the 
literary critic. It is, for the un¬ 
educated, far less intelligilde than 
scrupulous &, punctilious, which have 
wTll-known nouns associated ; it is, 
for the educated, divorced from its 
etymological meaning ; it is, for the 
Englishman, a Ciallicism. It might, 
indeed, have had a distinct shade of 
meaning tliat would have justified 
its existence, if it had been applied 
only to tbc <‘are that bas its origin 
in terror of being caught breaking 
rules or mis-stating facts ; but bow 
far it is frt>in being so limited will he 
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plain from the quotations below. 
It should have been a negative 
complement to punctilious, the two 
covering between them the positive 
accuracy that omits no detail & the 
negative accuracy that admits no 
error. The journalist enjoys a laugh 
at the man in tlic street with his 
‘ chronic ’ for serious ; but his own 
m. for exact lays him open to the 
same charge of leaving out the 
essential meaning of a word & using 
it promiscuously whether it is 
applicable or not ; had he not better 
consent to its being relegated to the 
list of Surnni'LUOUS words V In 
the long collection of examples, the 
first illustrates fairly the Icgiti- 
mate sense in which shrinking from 
any possible wrong cleint'nt is the 
point ; the last is ludicrous in that 
it excludes not merely the idea of 
fear, but even that of care ; & the 
intermediate ones are arranged 
roughly in a descent from the less 
bad to the worse : — It will be good 
for the Nnv ICnglanders to contem- 
plate Mr Joseph SoutltnU's quiet d* m. 
crnflsmanship, as in ‘ Tadmarton ’ 
(jS)./Th<it on tliC French artillerff, 
xi'ilh its }»Jca for less m. care d* more 
simpliciltf in our oivn batlcries, should 
be read d* digested bij . . ./Jupnuese 
'writers have nof J/rt acquired cither 
the methiuis of OUT art criticism or the 
m. atleniion to detail U'hich our habits 
demand./Should any Fnglish reader 
think that the question of ‘ sources ’ 
is somnehat too meticulously studied, 
let him turn to . /[Vith the aid of the 
jirodigioits d‘ m, sun'cy being made 
under the famous, mj/r/i-«6n.sT(/ ‘ Fin- 
iince Act, liUO', an en¬ 

tirely new method ivill be adopted of 
treating the soil, /(loue is the wealth 
of m, detail with which he loved to 
elabnrtile his liuely finished pictures./ 
More eomplele d- satisfying, from 
their hreadth d‘ directness, their sajarb 
amplituiie of handling, d; from the 
absence of (he m. detail with which 
the master might luwe <n'erlaid them./ 
II lio knoxv how their output is a [feeted 
by wiimjr icogc disputes, by the m, 
d: indecisive criticism of Admiralty 


inspectors, by shortage of men cfc oj 
material./We are told that in 1909-10 
there were approximately 10300 (o&- 
serve the m. 300) super-men./There 
rt'fl.s nothing to indicate that the actor 
did more than carry out admirably the 
very clever ideas of the author—an 
author, by the way, who happens to be 
very m. about having his ideas carried 
out./lVith method, with meh’cii/ous- 
ncss, xvith machinery, . . , tvith the 
terrorism of bombs, poison gases, tfe 
outrages according to programme, 
decadent nations were to be taught the 
might of (be Ilohenzollern ‘ kultur *./ 

Mr -, it'/io has succumbed to the 

•wounds injfficted upon him ten days 
previously by a pet lion, had his fate 
foretold ivith m. accuracy more than 
2000 years ago by the greatest 6'rce^ 
dramatist. 

m6tier. See Fudnch words. 
metonymy. See Technical terms, 
metope. The OEl) gives three 
syllables (m^Topl); disyllabic pro¬ 
nunciation (me'top) as in French is 
perhaps equally common ; but cf. 
epitome, strophe, systole, cafastropfte, 
as analogous Greek words. 

metre, -ter. See -re & -er. 
mews, originally a plural, but now 
used freely as singular with a, is best 
provided with a fresh plural meuses. 
mezzanine. Sec floor. 
mezzo-rilievo. PI. -os, see -o(e)s 6, 
The above is the Italian spelling, & 
the corresponding pronunciation is 
m^'d/.o rilya'vo ; if the spelling is, 
as often, corrupted to rcl-, pro¬ 
nounce mC'dzo rile'vo. 

' mezzotint. Pronounce mCd'!-. 
miaow, miaul. It is better to be 
content witli mav & catcrrcaii/ than 
to multiply phonetic approxima- 
' tion.s. 

miasma. PI. usimliy -ota. 
mickle & muckle are merely 
Variants of the same word, & the 
iu*t uncommon version Many a 
mickle makes a muckle is a blunder ; 
tlie right forms arc Many a little 
(or Many a picAdc) makes a mickle 
(or muckle), with other slight 
variations. 
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microbe, micro-organism. See 

SCBIZOMYCETES. 

mid has supcrl, midmost ; mid air 
should not be hyphened, see Hy¬ 
phens. 

middle. M, class is hyphened as 
an adjective [middle-class educa- 
(ion), but not as a noun (belongs to 
the middle class) ; see Hyphens. 
For middle (article) & middle voice 
see Technical terms. 

mlddling(ly). The -ly is unusual & 
undesirable : a middling good crop ; 
did middling well ; it went only 
middling. See Unidiomatic -ly. 

midwifery. Three syllables ; ml'd- 
wlfri is perhaps usual, but both 
mrdwifrl & mi'difri are also heard ; 
cf. housewife, 

mighty. In the colloquialism m. 
fine &Cm mightily should not be sub¬ 
stituted ; see Unidiomatic *ly. 
mignon, migraine. See French 

WORDS. 

mikado. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. 
milage. So spelt; sec Mute e. 
mllden. See -en verbs. 

Milesian (Irish) is now chiefly a 
resource of the Elegant varia- 
TioNisT: see also Polysyllabic 
humour. 

mlllenarlan, of the, believer in the, 
millennium. The apparent incon¬ 
sistency in spelling (-n-, -nn-) results 
from the fact that millenaiian, like 
millenary^ does not contain the stem 
of the Latin annus year, which is 
present in millennium ; if it were 
formed from millennium, the form 
would be millenniarian ; millena- 
rian strictly means thousander, not 
thousand-yearcr. Cf. centenary. 

millenary. The OED pronounces 
mrilnf/rl ; but see centenary, 
millennium. PI. -ms,-ia ; see-UM. 
mini-. See kii.o-, 
milliard means a tliousand millions ; 
it is chiefly a French term, though 
perhaps advancing in general cur¬ 
rency. In P'rance it is the equi¬ 
valent in ordinary use for the 
mathematical P'rcnch (which differs 
from the English) billion. 


mUUon. t. A m. d; a quarter, tico 
millions d; a half, rather than one 
tt a quarter million(s) & two dc a half 
millions ; see half. 

2 . // is safe to say, therefore (adds 

the ‘ Times ’), that the total is con¬ 
siderably less than milliutis, 

although it must be well over Ij mil¬ 
lion. This change from 2s millions 
to 7j million is wrong tsee onfi 
unless Is million is meant merely 
for the printed form that is to be 
said as ‘ a million & a half \ 

3. Forty-five million peojde rather 
than forty-five millions of people (on 
the analogy of dozen, score, hundred, 
& thousand) ; but, with a fnv & 
many, millions of is perhaps the 
more usual form. 

4. Amongst the eight million are a 
few hundred to whom this does not 
cp/i/y rather than millions, hundreds; 
but He died icorth three millions 
rather than million ; this because 
‘ a million * is an established noun 
(as distinguished from a mere 
numeral) in the sense £1,000,000, 
but not in the sense a million people. 

Milly. So spelt ; sec -ey, -ie, -v. 
milor(d). Sec Frf.ncii words, 
mimic, vb, makes -ched, -eking ; 
see -C-, -CK-. 

minacious^ minatory. Both words 
smack of pedantry ; but wliile the 
first is serviceable only for Poly¬ 
syllabic HUMOUR, the second is not 
out of place in a formally rhetorical 
context. 

mince^ vb, makes -ccublc ; see 
Mute e. 

mine. For (my or) mine ct your 
future depends ujinn it &c., see 
Absolute possi:.ssivi.s, 
mine, vb, bus -nahle ; see Ml’Te e. 
mineralogy is a syneopatecl form 
(the symoftatioii done in I'rench) 
for mineralology, & sliould not be 
quoted in defenec of jjroposed wrong 
foriiLS in -alogy ; cf. pacifist. 

minify, minimize, diminish. Minify 
is a badly formed & little used word ; 
it owes its exi.stence to the desire for 
a neat of)i)osite to the correctly 
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formed ^iagnify^ but is now chiefly 
used by pco[)ie who, rightly enough 
offended by the extension of minim¬ 
ize to improper meanings, arc too 
ready to catch at the first alterna¬ 
tive ; a slight further search would 
bring them through minish (to 
which the only but fatal objection is 
that it is archaic) to diminish. 

Minimize is both a rightly formed 
& a current word, but unfortun¬ 
ately current in more senses than it 
has any right to. It should be 
kept strictly to the limits imposed 
by its derivation from minimus (not 
less or little, but least), & therefore 
always mean either to reduce to the 
least possible amount (H'e must 
minimize tlic friction) or to put at the 
lowest possible estimate (// is your 
interest to minimize his f*uiit). The 
meanings given to minimize in the 
following (piotations, i.c. reduce A: 
underestimate, ignore the essential 
superlative eleinent :~The utiliti) 
of our convoy xvouid hniT been con¬ 
siderably mininii/.ed had it not 
included' one of these. /The Shippin;i 
Federation has left Utile scope for 
unions of the men ; nobodtf tcho 
knoivs anythinfi of that combination 
is likely to iniEiimize its power./.In 
open mindoxc or door tvonld greatIv 
minimize risk. 

Minify .should be given up as a 
.SuPKtti'MJOus wt)ni) ; minimize 
should be kept to its pro[)er senses ; 
ma<^nify sboulil have as its opp<)site, 
ill one of its senses diminish (the 
(tiininishino end of the telescope), A 
III another underestimate {neither 
magnify nor underestimate the dijji- 
eultu'.s), .Sec also liiiMTTHi, 

minimum. PI. usually -am. 
minister. 'I'he temieney to aj^ply 
(lie uut(i, in the sense m. of religion, 
tn diss<'titers, A' to avoid applying it 
to Anglicans, note wort by seeing tliat 
m. is eoiniiion in tlie Prayer-Hook 
nihnes, is explained by iustorieal 
eircuinsfanec's ; it was adopted as 
an acceptable name ‘ at first elnejly 
by tiiose who objected to the terms 
pries/ A' clergyman as implying ' 


erroneous views of the nature of the 
sacred olTicc ’—OED, 

Minnie. So spelt; see -ey, -ie, 

-Y. 

minor (in logic). See Technical 

TERMS. 

minority is like jiajorit\% only 
more so, in its meanings, with which 
odd tricks can be played. Corre¬ 
sponding to the A, B, & C, of major¬ 
ity, m. has, A, inferiority of number 
or fcwerncss or pauciority, B, a 
party having a pauciority, & C, less 
than half of any set of people. 
‘ More so because, if one presses 
one’s rights, one may say that a 
small m. (sense B) is in a considerable 
m. (sense A) or is the vast m. 
(sense C), both of which statements 
happen to sound absurd ; A 
in a Board of 51 o m. o/ one may be 
cither 25 persons (A) or one person 
(B). The point need not be laboured, 
but should be appreciated. There 
is a tacit convention, in the interests 
of lucidity, that adjectives naturally 
appropriate to magnitude shall not 
be used with m, to emphasize small¬ 
ness of number, & another that a m. 
of one shall always mean one person. 
Hut the first is not always kept to ;— 
ll'i/Zi a considerable minority of the 
votes polled, the Tory Party have 
obtained a clear d- substantial »ia_;or- 
ily over all other parties in the House. 
Oddly enough, the newspaper whose 
own Words arc those has this para- 
grajih about a fellow offender;— 
Says a motoring xvriter in a Sunday 
}mpcr: * // is time that a period were 
}>ut to the era of the trap on the open 
road, (I- that the interests of the public 
at large xvere considered by attacking 
the real nnl — the dangerous tt iricoH- 
sidcratc driver. Fortunately, he con¬ 
stitutes the vast minority of motor-car 
Oivn(’r.s d* drivers We know what 
IS mcaul, but ‘ the vast minority ’ is 
a very unfortuuale way of saying it. 
In the first passage ni. is used in 
sense A, & in the second in sense C ; 
lait the convention is applicable to 
botli or neither. 

Minotaur* Generally pronounced 
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xnln>, though the i is long in Greek 
& Latin ; but see False quantity. 

_ mint sauce should not be hyphened 
if the stress is on the second word, 
as it usually is ; see Hyphens. 
minuscule. See Technical teems. 
miocene. A typical examj)lc of the 
monstrosities with which scientific 
men in want of a label for some- , 
thing, & indifferent to all beyond 
their own province, defile the lan¬ 
guage. The elements of the word 
are Greek, but not the way they are 
put together, nor the meaning 
demanded of the compound. See 
Hybbio derivatives (w.L). 

misalliance, though formed after 
the French mesalliance, is so natural 
an English word that it is free of the 
taint of gallicism, & should always 
be preferred to the French spelling. 

Misapprehensions of which 

many writers need to disabuse them¬ 
selves. Discussion of each will be 
found under the word printed in 
small capitals. 

That a devil’s advocate, or advo- 
catus diaboli, is a tempter or the like. I 
That a percentage is a small part. 
That a leading question is a 
searching one. 

That cui BONO ? means What is the 
good or use ? 

That One touch of nature maJees 
the whole world kin means much the 
same as A fellow-feeling makes one 
wondrous kind. 

That POLITY is a scholarly word 
for policy. 

That more nosovned in the breach 
than the observance means more 
often broken than kept. 

That ilk means clan or the like. 
That aritlijnetical, & geometrical, 
PROGRESSION mean fast, & very fast, 
progress. 

That the comity of nations means 
the members of a sort of league, ! 

That any order of words that avoids ; 
a Split infinitive is better than 
any that involves it. 

That proportion is a sonorous im¬ 
provement on part. 

That SUBSTITUTE is an improve¬ 


ment on replace in the seiise take the 
place of. 

That PROTAGONIST is an improve¬ 
ment on champion &. leader. 

That an exception strengthens a 
rule. 

That good writers do not end a 
sentence with a preposition. 

That Frankenstein was a mon¬ 
ster. 

miscegenation. Sec IIvBiim ue- 

RIVATrV'ES (w.f.). 

miscellany. I’ronounce mi'sfluiil 
or mise'lani ; the OED puts the 
former first, & Uecessive accent 
is in its favour. 

mlse-en-sc6ne. See French w’ords. 
miserere, misericord, hinged scat. 
The first is labelled an incorrect form 
in the OED. 

misogynist. See Greek g. 
Misprints to be guarded 

AGAINST. Adi'erse & averse, de¬ 
precate & depreciate, inculcate & 
inoculate, interpellate & interpolate, 
principal & principle, recourse & 
resource & resort, risible & visible, 
•lion & -five (c. g. a corrective & a 
correction), arc common confusions 
worth providing against by care in 
writing & vigilance in proof-ctir- 
recting. Concensus (non-existcut) 
appears perhaps more often than 
the real word consensus, & to signal 
out (non-existent in the sense meant) 
more often than to single out. 

Misquotation. The correct 
Words of a few familiar sayings that 
are more often wrongly than rightly 
(piotod may be useful. The mis¬ 
quoting of phr.asc's that have sur¬ 
vived on their own merits out of 
little-read authors (e. g. of Fine by 
degrees &c. from Prior, usually 
changed to Small Ac.) is a very 
venial offence ; & indeed it is almost 
a pedantry to use the true form 
instead of so established a wrong 
one ; it wouhl be absurd to demand 
that no-one should ever use a trite 
quotation without testing its verbal 
accuracy. Again, the established 
change made in the Leave-noi-a- 
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rack-behind quotation by shifting 
the baseless fabric of a vision from 
some lines earlier into the place of 
another phrase that does not suit 
general use so well, though most 
people no doubt make it without 
knowing what they are doing, might 
reasonably enough be made know¬ 
ingly, & is no offence. Examples of 
these two kinds are placed at the 
end of the list. But when a quota¬ 
tion comes from such a source as 
a well-known play of Shakspere, or 
Lycidas^ or the Bible or Prayer Book, 
to give it wrongly at least requires 
excuse, & any great prevalence of 
such mis()Uotation would prove us 
discreditably ignorant of our own 
literature. Nevertheless, such words 
as A poor (/(ing, but nuj oien, are 
often so much more used than the 
true form that their ueeurucy is 
sure to l)c taken for granted unless 
occasioiiid attempts like the present 
arc made to draw attention to tliciu. 

In the sweat of tliy face shall thou 
eat bre:nl (not broxv). 

To gild relined gold, to paint the 
lily (not gf/d the lily). 

Pride goetli Isefore destruclinn, A' an 
haughty spirit l>eforc a fall (not 
pride before a fall). 

Screw your courage to the sticking- 
place (not point). 

I will a round unvarnished tale 
deliver. 

An ill-f(woured tiling, sir, but mine 
own (not poor), 

Let not him that pirdeth on his 
harness boast himself as he that 
(Uitteth it off (not putteth on). 

That la.st infirmity of [loble mind 
(not minds). 

Make assurance double sure (not 

(loiihly). 

TomorroAV to fresh xvoods & pas¬ 
tures hew (not fields). 

'I'lie drvil can rite Scripture for his 
piii|)us(' (not (ptole). 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart 
(not core). 

t liewiTig the food of .sweet & bitter 
lancy (not nid). 

I am eseajied rtith the skin of mv 
teeth (not *Y). 


And, like this insubstantial pageant 
faded, Leave not a rack behind. 
Passing rich mth forty pounds a 
year. 

lie that complies against his will Is 
of his oivn opinion still. 

Fine by degrees & beautifully less. 
When Greeks joined Greeks^ then 
was the tug of war. 

Miss. The Mis.ses Smith &c. Is the 
old-fashioned plural, still used when 
formality is required, c.g. in printed 
lists of guests present A:c, ; clse- 
w'hcre (he Miss Smiths is now usual. 

mis-shapen &c. The hyphen is 
usual in compounds of mis- with 
words beginning with s. 
missile. Usually pronounced -il, 
missis. See mistiilss. 
missy. So spelt; sec -ey, -ie, -y. 
mistake makes -kable ; see Mute e, 
bor the p.p, meanings in error &c., 
see Intransitive p.i\ 
mistaken makes -nness. 
mistral. See wind, n. 
mistress. Tlie title Mrs is pro- 
nmmeed mi si/, ; the noun 
(joc. or illit. for wife) is pronounced 
mi'sis. 

mite makes mily ; see -ey & -y. 
mitigate makes -gable, -tor ; see 

-AIlI.E 1, -OR. 

mitrailleuse. Sec French words, 
mitre, -ter. See -re & -eu. 
mixed metaphor. See Metapiior. 
miz{z}on. The OEI> treats mizen 
as the standard form. 

-M-, -MM-. Monosyllables ending 
in Ill double it before sullixcs begin¬ 
ning with a vo\Yel if it is preceded 
by a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u, or y), 
but not if it is preceded by a diph¬ 
thong or a doubled vowel or a vowel 
it r : hammy, gemmed, dimmest, 
drummer ; but claimant, gloomy. 
Words of more tlian one 
syllable follow' the rule for mono¬ 
syllables if their last syllable is a 
Word in com posit ion, as bedimmed, 
overerarnming, but otherwise do not 
tionble the ni {bemadamed, bedlamite, 
balsamic, diademed, emblematic, pU* 
grimage, victimize, seldomer, venom- 
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ot«, unbosomed, blossoming, bottomed, 
buxomest, harmoniumist, vellumy) ; 
but words in 'gram double the m 
(compare epigrammatic, diagram¬ 
matic, with systematic). 

mobilize makes -zable ; see Mute e, 
mobocracy. See Hybrid deriva¬ 
tives. 

moccasin, which suggests the pro- 
Duneiation better, is now preferred 
to the formerly current mocassin. 
mocha, cotlee. Pronounce niu'ka. 
model makes -lied, -lling, &c.; see 

moderate makes -rable, -tor ; see 

•ABLE 1, -OR. 

modern makes -nncss. For the m, 
Athens, the m. Babylon, see Sobri¬ 
quets. 

modernize has -zable; see Mute e. 
modest makes -er, -est. 
modify. For inilexions see Verbs 
IN -IE, -Y, -ye, 6. 
modish. So spelt; see Mute e. 
modulate makes -table, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

modulus. PI, -li (-1). 
modus Vivendi (literally way of 
living) is any temporary comprom¬ 
ise that enables parties to carry 
on pending settlement of a dispute 
that would otherwise paralyse their 
activities. 

Mogul. Accent the second syllable. 
For the spelling Mughal see Didac¬ 
ticism, MAnOMET, 

Mohammed(an). See Mahomet. 
moiety, apart from uses as a legal 
term & a Formal word, exists 
merely for the delight of the Ele- 
GANT-VAiiiATiON'ist In sucli triumphs 
as : The Unionist candidate «?as 
returned by exactly half the number of 
votes polled, the other moiety being 
divided beticeen a Labour <Sc an 
Independent opponent. 

moire)(molr6. Moire, or moire 
anti/iue, is the name of the watered 
silk material ; moir^ is first an 
adjective meaning watered like 
moire (often of metal surfaces), & 
secondly a noun meaning watered 
surface or effect. A moire dress ; 
velvets <& moire antujues ; a moiri 


surface \ the moi'r^ has been improved 
by using the blowpipe. Pronounce 
mwahr, mwar'a. 

moisten. The t is silent ; see 
Pronunciation. 

molasses is used as a singular, 
molecule, atom, electron, corpuscle. 
To the mere literary man without 
scientific knowledge, the relations of 
these words to each other are puz¬ 
zling, & not easy to learn, even in an 
elementary way, from consulting 
each by itself in dictionaries. Some 
sentences picked out from the Knc. 
Brit, article on molecule may throw 
light ; but here, first, are the 
etymological meanings ; molecule, 
small mass ; atom, uncuttable (par¬ 
ticle) ; electron, amber ; corpuscle, 
small body. 

‘ The doctrine that matter can be 
divided into, or rogauled as com¬ 
posed of, discrete particles (termed 
atoms by early writers, & molecules 
by modern ones) has at all times 
played an important part in meta¬ 
physics & natural science.’ 

‘ Democritus was the founder of the 
atomic tlieory, while An.axagorafl 
propounded that of continuity.’ 

‘ The atoms, they (tl le atomists] 
said, do not fill up the universe ; 
there are void spaces between them 
. . . The opposite school maintained 
then, as they have always done, that 
there is no vacuum — that every part 
of space is full of matter, that there 
is a universal plenum.’ 

‘ Molecule, the minutest particle of 
matter capable of scfiarate existence. 
The word appears to have been 
invented during the 17th century, 
& remained synonymous with atom 
. , . until the middle of the J9th 
century, when a differentiation was 
established.’ 

* An enormous mass of experi¬ 
mental evidence now shows quite 
conclusively that matter cannot be 
regarded as having a continuous 
structure, but that it is ultimately 
composed of disorete parts. The 
smallest unit of matter with which 
physical phenomena are concerned 
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is the mohcuU. When chemical 
phenomena occur tlie molecule may 
be divided into atoms ; & these 

atoms, in the presence of electrical 
phenomena, may tlieniselves be 
further divided into eleetTons or 
corpuscles.* 

niollify. For inflexions, see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 6. 

Molly. So spelt; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
molten. See melt, 
momentarily, momently. Tlie first 
means for a moment {he icas momen^ 
tarily abashed)^ the second from 
niomenl to moment or every moment 
(am momoitly expecting a wire from 
him). The differentiation is well 
worth more faithful observance than 
it gets ; A- tlie substitution of cither, 
which sometinies occurs, for fn- 
stdutly or nnmediately or at once is 
fool i sh N oV E L rY- Hf n ti nc . 


momentary, momentous. The first 
means lasting only for a moment, or 
transitory ; the second means of 
moment, i.c. of great coiiseciueiice. 


momentum. PI. usually -ta. 
monachal,monastic, monkish. Kael 

has its own abstract noun — monach 
ism, jnotuislicism, monhery. Of tli 
three sets mon(istic(ism} is tlic on 
that suits all eontt^xts ; it is usefu 
that monkish & monkery siunild al.si 
exist, as serving tlie pur[)osc o 
those who wish to adopt a ccrtaii 
tone. Monachal & 7non(ichism 
though they wouhl have i)assed wcl 
enough if tnonaslic(ism) did no 
exist & were not much better known 
seeiii as it is to liavc no rceommenda 
fion unless it is a good thing tha 
seliolats writing for scholars shouK 
have otlxT names for tilings thai 
tliose g<‘i)erully eurrent, even thougl 
ttie meaning is tlie same. If that is 
oil tlie contrary, a bad thing 
mon<H'li(il i\r monachisni siiould b< 

allowed to die. 


mona(lism)(monism. Both terms 

owe their existence to the inetn- 
jdiysieal iiroliU-m of the relation 
bo ween mind Jk matter. Tlie view 
that rogiirtis luiiul & matter ay two 


independent constituents of which 
the universe is composed is called 
dualism. In contrast with dualism, 
any view that makes the universe 
consist of mind with matter as a 
form of mind, or of matter with 
mind as a form of matter, or of a 
substance that in every part of it is 
neither mind nor matter but both, 
is called monism (see also meta- 
pin'sics), Motiadism is the name 
given to a particular form of monism, 
corresponding to the molecular or 
atomic theory of matter (sec mole¬ 
cule), & holding that the universal 
substance (according to the third 
variety of monism described in the 
previous sentence) consists of units 
called monads. 

monarchical, -chic, -chal, -chial. 
The first is the current form ; -chic 
is occasionally used for antithetic 
purposes (the monarchic, the aristo¬ 
cratic, the democratic branches of 
our constitution) ; -dial with a slight 
rhetorical dilTerence, where kingly 
might serve (the royal harangue has 
a certain monarchal tone); -iai seems 
super II nous. 

monastic(ism). See monachal, 
Monday. For lie is coming it/., 
Ac., see Friday. 

mondc. Sec FRExen words. 
monetary, monetize. See Pro¬ 
nunciation for the question be¬ 
tween mon & rnun. 

moneyed, moneys, not molded, 

monies. 

mongoose. PI. -ooses. 
mongrel makes -Uy ; see -ll-, -l-. 
Sec MULATTO I for synonyms, 
monism. See mon ad ism. 
nionitress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

monk. For m. & friar, see friar. 
monkey, n, PI. -eys. 
monkey, vb. For inflexions see 
Vunns IN -IE, -y, -ye, 2. 
monoecious. Proiu)urice -nesh -1 
for -noe-, -tux-, see .e, (e. 
monocle. That this, a Hybrid 
derivatts’e, a Gallicism, & a word 
with no obvious meaning to the 
Englishman who hears it for the 
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first time, should be ousting the 
entirely satisfactory eyeglass is a 
melancholy illustration of the popu¬ 
lar taste in language. 

moDologist. See Greek g. 
monologue, monometer. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

monopolize makes -zable ; sec 
Mute e. 

monotoniCi >dous. The secondary 
sense of monotonous (same or tedious) 
has so nearly swallowed up its 
primary (of one pitch or tone) that 
it is well worth while to remember 
the existence of monotonies wliich 
has the primary sense only. 

Monroe doctrine. Its status is that 
of a manifesto addressed by the 
U.S.A. to all w'hom it niay concern, 
not that of a treaty or a piece of 
international law. 

Its contents are not definite, nor 
expressed as a legislative enactment, 
nor extractable from a single docu¬ 
ment, but are in course of develop¬ 
ment, having varied from the view 
that Kuropcan Powers must not 
interpose with a view to securing 
control of independent American 
States, nor establish fresh colonies 
in America, to the principle that 
every portion of the American con¬ 
tinent must be free from European 
control. 

Its name is taken from President 
Monroe, who in 1828 made a de¬ 
claration to Congress to the effect 
staled above in summary as the 
first view. 

The original policy at least had the 
official approval of Great Britain. 

monseIgneur, monsieur. See 

French words. 

monsIgnor, -ore. Pron. -cnyor'(e). 
PJ. -on (-e). 
monsoon. See wind, n. 
mood. It may save misconcep¬ 
tions to mention that the grammar i 
word has nothing to do with the 
native word meaning frame of mind 
&e., & is merely a variant of mode. 

mooUah. See mullah. 

mora. The Italian finger-flashing 


MORAL(E) 

game is so spelt in Italian, not 
moTta. 

moral, adj. l. For distinctions 
between m. & ethical, morals Jc 
ethics, see ethical 5, 6 . 2. M. vic¬ 
tory, m. certainty. The first is often 
applied to an event that is from 
another point of view a defeat ; the 
second is always ai)plicd to what is 
in fact an uncertainty. It is so easy 
to see why m. victory should mean 
what it does, so hard to see why 
m. certainty should, tliat anytJiie 
considering the point by the rnere 
light of nature is tcin])tcd tt) guess 
that m. certainty is the illegitimate 
offspring of m. victory, A perhaps to 
abstain from using it ns a solecism. 
The OED quotations show tiiat, on 
the contrary, it is imieli the uhler of 
the two phrases ; A, though this 
peculiar sense of practical or tir- 
tuai in combination with certainty, 
& of tantamount to danonstraiive in 
combination with nddcnce, is hard 
to account for, it is established as 
idiomatic. 

moral(e), n. Is a combination of 
pedantry & Gallicism to bully us 
into abandoning the English word 
morale ? For, until a few years ago, 
we all wrote that without tliinking 
twice about it ; & to this day you 
^vill meet it in the local newsiiapors 
that have not time to keep up with 
the latest tricks of the London 
Press, A in those parts of the 
London Press itself that have to use 
a tongue understanded of tl»e jicoplc. 

The ease for the siielling moral is 
that (1) the French use the word 
moral for wlmt we use<I to call 
morale, & thcroftire we ought to do 
the same ; & that (2) the French 
use morale to mean something differ¬ 
ent from what w'e mean by it. 

The ease against moral is (1) that 
it is a new word, less coinprcbensible 
to ordinary jk‘o[>Io, even now after 
its wartime eurreiiey, than the old 
morale ; (2) that it must always be 
dressed in italics owing to the occa¬ 
sional danger of confusion with the 
English word moral, A that such 
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artificial precautions are never kept 
up ; (3) that half of us do not know 
whether to call it mo'ral, mora'l, or 
inorah'l, & that it is a rctognixcd 
English custom to resolve such 
doubts by the addition of -e or 
other change of spelling. 

The view here taken is that the 
case for moral is extraordinarily 
weak, & that against it decidedly 
strong, & in fact that the question 
is simply one between true pedantry 
& true English. A few remarks tiiay i 
be made on the points already 
6 utntnart/.c<l. 

Here arc two extracts from book- 
reviews in The Times : lie per- \ 
sistentljf spells moral {stale of miml 
of the. troops, mt their morality) with 
a final e, a sign of ignorance of ' 
French./The purist in language rnight ^ 

ijuarrel with lilr - 's title for this 

book on the psychology of war, for he 
means by morale nof ‘ ethics ’ or 
‘ moral philosophy \ but ' the (c/n/>fr 
of a people expressing itself in action'. 
Hut no doubt there is authoriltf for the 
penrrsion of the French xvord. Is it 
either ignorance of French or a per¬ 
version of the French word ? or 
would a truer account of the matter 
be that we luue tjcver had any- 
thing to <lo with the French word 
morale (ethics, morality, a moral, 
Ac.), but that we found the French 
word moral (state of disci [dine & 
spirit in armies A the like) suited 
to our needs, A put an -e on to it 
to keep its sound distinct from that i 
of our own word moral, just as we 
have done with the Frencli local i 
(iMiglislv locale) A ttie German Choral 
(Ivuglish chorale), A as, using con¬ 
trary means for the same end of 
living a sound, wc have turned 
Frcncli (Fploinaie into English diplo¬ 
mat t Our English forte (geniality 
is not hts forte, Ac.) is altered from 
the French fort without even the 
ad\antagc of cither keeping the 
I'r<'neli sound or distinguishing tlic 
sfiokcn Word from our /«r/ ; hut who 
(iropo.scs to sacrifice the reader's 
conv(Miicnee by correcting its ‘ ignor¬ 
ant ’ 6|)clling ? 


The French word morale has never 
had any currency in English, though 
it is no doubt used by misguided 
gallicizers from time to time, A it 
certainly need not be taken into 
account as an objection to spelling 
the French moral as suits our 
convenience. 

If we reinstate the once almost 
universal morale, we need no italics, 
A there is no fear of confusion ; if we 
adopt moral, we need italics, A there 
is no hope of getting them ; it is 
at present printed oftoner without 
than with them. The following live 
extracts, in some of which the 
English adjective moral, A in some 
the French noun njoraf, is meant, 
have all the same type for moral as 
for the rest. They are printed here, 
except for the italicizing of the 
w'liole, exactly as they appeared, A 
they arc enougli to suggest how easy 
it would be for real doubts to arise 
about which word is being used :— 
An astounding decrease in the moral 
discipline patriotism of German 
soldiers (Has, or has not, a coinnia 
dropped out after moral V)./// is 
indeed a nrw proof of the failing 
moral d- internal troubles of the 
German people (Moral A internal? 
Oh dear no \)./A true arbitrator, 
a man really impartial between two 
conlcndants tfc fren indifferent to 
their opposing morals./The Russian 
army will recover its moral ifc fighting 
poicer./Thc need of Poland, not only 
for moral, but for the material support 
of the Allies, 

The right course is to make the 
English word morale, use ordinary 
type, call it morali'I, A ignore or 
abstain from the French w'ord 
morale, of which we have no need. 
Sec for other examples of pedantry 
with French words, a l’outkan'ce 
A DOt'ttl.K ENI ENDIIE ; cf. alSO 
GUERILl.A. 

moralize makes -zable ; see Mute e, 

morbid makes -cst ; see -er A 
-EST 4. 

morbldezza. Pronounce -ftsa. 

more. l. For limitations on tbe 
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use of the moT€t see the. 2. For the 
common confusion between much pt. 
&, much lesSy see Illogicalities, 
LESS, and much. 8. M. than onCy 
though its sense is necessarily plural, 
is treated as a sort of compound of 
one, following its construction, & 
agrees with a singular noun & takes 
a singular verb; m. t. o. workman 
was kilUdy m. U o, was kilted, not 
workmen or were. 4. For m. in 
sorrotti than in anger, see Hackneyed 
PHRASES. 5. The new dock scheme 
affects the whole of the northern bank 
of the Thames in a more or less 
degree. This is wrong because, 
though a less degree is English, a m. 
degree is not; & the reason for that 
again is that while less still pre- 
sers'es to a certain extent its true 
adjectival use (= smaller) as well 
as its quasi-adjectiva! use ( = a 
smaller amount of), the former use 
of m. {= larger) has long been obso¬ 
lete, & it retains only the latter 
sense, a larger amount of. Less 
butter, less courage, a less degree, & 
even a less price, are possible ; but 
not a m. degree or a m. price, only 
PI. butter or courage. The m. part, & 
More ’5 the pity, are mentioned by 
the OED as survivals of the other¬ 
wise obsolete sense. 

morgue. Sec French words. 

morning. 1. Ji/. Service, M. Prayer, 
Matins. The first is perhaps the 
usual unofficial terra ; the other 
two arc oflicial, & the last is 
especially in High-Church & musical 
use. Similarly Evening Service, 
Evening Prayer, Evensong, 2. M. 
performance. See matinee. 

morocco. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 3. 

morphia, morphine. The meaning 
is the same, the second being the 
Bcientifie term, but the first sur¬ 
viving in ordinary use. 

morra. Sec mora. 

mortal. For all that was m. of, & 
the rn, remains of, see Hackneyed 
iTiRASES, & Stock pathos. 

mortgagee, -ger, -gor. 1. As the 
word mortgager is one that eould be 
formed at will from tlie verb 


mortgage even if it were, as it is not, 
unrecorded, the maintenance of the 
form -gor, pronounced -jor, seems 
an absurdity; the only other 
English words in which g is soft 
before 0 or o or u are fierhaps gaol 
& its derivatives, & the debatable 
MARGARINE. 2. Tl)c mortgagee is 
the person who lends money on tlic 
security of an estate, the mortgager 
or -or the person who pltdges liis 
property in order to get the loan. 
Hut, as the owner of a mortgaged 
estate is often himself described as 
‘ mortgaged up to the eyes ’ &c., 
& as -cc suggests the passive, & -or 
& -er the active party, those who 
are not familiar with the terms arc 
apt to have the meanings reversed 
in their minds. 

mortlfledly. A bad form ; see 

‘EDLY. 

mortify. For inflexions sec Vehbs 
IN -IE, -y, -ye, 6. 

mortise, -ice. The first is better. 
In PI. tenon, the m. is the receiving 
cavity. 

moslem, musllm. Tlie OKU tre its 
the first as the ordinary English 
form, & there is no doubt that it is so. 
Correction into muslim is to be 
deprecated ; sec Didacticism, M. 
can be used as adjective or as noun, 
& tlie plural of the noun is [ircfer- 
ably -P15, but sometimes the same as 
the singular ; the use of the plural 
moslcmin or muslimin is bad didac- 
tieism. Sec also Mussulman. 

mosquito. PI. -os ; sec -<i(e)s C. 

-most. The commoner words with 
this ending are best pronounced 
-ost, not -list, though mistaken 
effort is often cxpendeil on satisfying 
the supposed deinaiids of the spell¬ 
ing, Tlic origin was not the word 
most, but a double superlative suflix 
-mest, & it is not unlikely that the 
ordinary colloquial pronunciation 
records this fact. Foreniost, inner¬ 
most, uppermost, topmost, inmost. 
Utmost, hindermost, are exaiiqilcs of 
the words in which the obscure o is 
belter than the clear 6, 

most(ly). The internecine conflict 
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has largely killed sentiment for any 
of the facti ons, (C; the Powers mostly 
concerned have simply looked on 
nitk a detertnination to localize the 
fighting. The only idiomatic sense of 
mostly is for the most part {The 
goods are mostly sent abroad./liventy- 
seven millions, mostly fools). But it 
is often wrongly used for most, as in 
the quotation ; see Umdiomatic 

-LY. 

mot. See Fiiencii words. 2'he 
mol Juste is a pet Literary critics* 
WORD, which readers would like to 
buy of tliem as one buys one's 
neighbour’s l)antam cock for the sake 
of hearing its voice no more. It 
has the disadvantage that you can 
find it, if you want to know more 
about it, neither in French diction¬ 
aries (at any rate, not in Littre) nor 
in English, must be content to 
associate it vaguely with Flaubert. 
Yet, after meeting it in such a 
[lassagc as the following, where the 
m. J. seems a trifle long, one does 
feel a curiosity about its meaning 
7 he epitaph nh/ch she wrote for heT~ 
self at an early age contains the mot 
juste: 'Here lies Sylvia i.SVvir/ff/, 
iL’/iO always running axvaif. If 
she has to live all over again d: be the 
same girl, she accepts no responsi¬ 
bility for anything that may occur 


moth. The collecti\'c use ot moth 
in the senses of moths or the m()th or 
the ravages of moths {furs harbour 
moth ; moth is (he most de.struedve 
of these ; proof against moth ; to 
jirreent moth) is neither deliiu'd nor 
illustrated in the OEl), but has at 
least a eollotiuial eurreney. 'I’hc 
\rell-known Ililile passages, however, 
on whicli this use is perhaps based, 
eaniiot in laet be quote<l in ilefenei* 
of it, since in all of lliem tlie word 
may he taken in tlic ordinary sense, 
if one Mip[)os‘es the rlu'toric'ul omis- 
f»ion of tile artieh' tliat is coininon 
enough ill paiicd or contrasted 
phrases (eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard), \\ hich has no resemblance to 
the examples of moth given above, 
the Bible wonls meant are; icyicrc 


moth ritst doth corrupt; xchere 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt; 
xvhere no thief approachethf neither 
moth corrupteth. 

mother. For the M, of Parliaments, 
sec Sobriquets. 

mother-of-pearl, -o-pearl. The 
dictionaries favour the of form ; the 
other gives the usual pronunciation, 
& perhajis is what most people 
would print if the compositors would 
let them. 

moths* For pronunciation see -tb 

& -DH. 

motif. See French words. 
motive. The victorious party has 
every motive in claiming that it is 
acting not against the Constitution, 
but in its defence. An or every 
interest in doing, but a or every 
motive for doing. See AnjVlogy, & 
Cast-iron idiom, 

motley, n. PI. -eys. 
motto. For synonymy, see sign. 
PI. -oes, see -o(’e)s 1 ; adj. motto’d, 
see -ED & 'd. 

moujik, muzhik. Pronounce mdo'- 
7hik. The first is the established 
form, & correction to the second 
does no-one any good & perplexes 
those who Itavc just come to know 
what the old word means; see 
Didacticism, 

mould. The three common words 
so spelt (shape n. & vb ; earth; 
fungous growth) are probably all 
uneonnecled ; but the identity of 
form has no doubt caused the second 
to lie tinged with the meaning of 
the third, & the original notion of 
powdery earth has bad associated 
with it the extraneous one of 
roltenness. See True & false 
ETYMOLOGY. 

mount, vb. P'or mounted men &c., 
sec Im'ransitive i*.r. 
mouse. l*roiiounce the noun -a, the 
verb tt its agcnt-noim - 7 ,(er). M. 
makes mousy, not -sey ; see -ey & -V, 
mousseline. See Fri-:ncti words, 
mouth. Pronounce the verb, & the 
pi. of the noun, with -dh, foul- 
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motitked &c. -dhd, & mouthy -dhl; 
sec ‘TH & -DH. 

mouthful. PI. ~ls ; see -fui., 

move makes -vable, not ‘Veable ; see 
Mute e. 

mow^ stack or cock. Pron. mow. 
mow, grimace. Pron. mow or mo. 
mow, vb. The p.p., when used as 
an adjective, should be mown {the 
ffiotcn, not THowed, grass ; new~ 
mown &c,); when it is verbal, both 
forms are current {the lawn was 
TnowHy or mowed, yesterday). 

M.P. Four forms are wanted : 
ordinary singular, ordinary plural, 
possessive singular, & possessive 
plural. They are easily supplied : 
M.P. {He is a M.P.); M.P.s {M.P.s 
now travel free)-, M.P.’s {ir/mt is 
your M.P.'s name ?) ; M.P.s’ {H7iaf 
about income tax d: M.P.s' salaries?). 
The following new'spaper extract 
contains two of the parts, but repre¬ 
sents them both by the same form, 
& that one belonging to another : 

M.P.’S PIGEOS RACE 

A pigeon race, organized by M.P.’s, 
took place on jS'aturdaw. Read (1) 
M.P.S’, (2) M.P.s. 

Mr, Mrs. See Period for the 

question w'hether Mr & Mrs or i\/r. 

& Mrs. are better, 

much. 1. For the use of m. rather 
than very with participles (m, 

pleased &c,), see very. 

2. M. more & m. less. The adverbs 
more, &. less, are used in combination 
with m. or still to convey that a 
statement that is being or has been 
made about something already 
mentioned applies more forcibly yet 
to the thing now to be mentioned : 
The abbreviating, rn. more the garbling, 
of documents does great harm./ 
Garbling teas not permitted, m. less 

encouraged. The choice between i 

more & less is under some circum¬ 
stances a matter of diRieulty even i 
for those who arc wilting to be at * 
the pains of avoiding illogicality, & 
a trap for the unwilling. 

With sentences that are allirmative 
both in effect & in expression it is 
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plain sailing ; m. more is invariable, 
VVith sentences that are negative in 
expression as well as in effect there 
is as little doubt ; m. less is in¬ 
variable : 1 did not aen see him. 
m. less shake hands icith him. It is 
when the effect is negative, but the 
expression aH’iniiative, even if tech¬ 
nically allirmative only, that doubts 
arise. The meaning of (eehnically, 
& tlie distinction between effect & 
expression must be made clear. It 
will be a year before it is done ; the 
effect of that is negative, since it 
means that the thmg will not be 
linishcd in less than twelve montlis ; 
but its expression is simply uHirma- 
tive, there being no negative word 
in it. It is not possible to do it under 
a year ; the effect & tlie exj)ressioii 
of that are obviously both negative. 
It is impossible to do it under a year ; 
the effect of that is negative, but the 
expression is technically albrinative. 
Though the difTerenee in meaiiing 
bctw'ccn the last two is undiseover- 
able, the difference of exfiression 
decides between more & less : It is 
not possible to do it under a year, 
m. less in six months ; It is im¬ 
possible to do it under a year, m. more 
in six months. ^Vbat governs the 
decision is the right vvtirds required 
to fill up the ellipsis ; It is not 
])OSsible to do it iDidcr a year, much 

-? (i,s 1 / possible to do it) in six 

months ; It is impossible to do it 
under a year, much ■ —— ? (is if 
impossible) to do it in six months. 

Careless writers make the mistake 
of letting the general effect run away 
with them instead of considering the 
expression. In the example that has 
just been w'orked out the fault is 
a slight one, because the wrong 
lining up of the c|l]i)sis with changed 
w'ords {is it possible instead of is it 
impossible) is so easy as to seem to 
the reader not less natural than to 
the w'riter. In less simple examples 
the fault is mu eh more glaring. In 
all the following fjuotations more 
should have been written instead of 
less :— 

It is a full day's work even to open. 
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m, less to acknowledge^ all the pre¬ 
sents, the letters, d* the telegrams, 
which arrive on these occasions. The 
(concealed) negative effect is : i’oM 
could not open them under a day ; but 
the expression is, more than tecli- 
nically, aHirmative, & the words to 
be supplied are is it a full day's 
work,/7'he machine mtisl be crushed 
before uuy real reforms can be 
initiated, in. less carried. Negative 
effect : I’ou cannot initiate till the 
machine is crushed. Expression, 
fully a!lirm:itive.//fuf of real inven¬ 
tion tf? spontaneity, in. less anything 
approaching u'hat might be classed as 
inspiration, there is little enough. 
Expression technieaily allinnative./ 
It 'vould be impossible for any ruler 
in these circumstances, m. less a ruler 
who was convinced of his own in¬ 
fallibility, to guide the tlestinies of an 
empire. Supply would it be im¬ 
possible for h<'fore elioosing ht'tween 
more & less./1 confess myself altogether 
unable to formulate such a principle, 
m. less to prove it. Supiily unable. 

M. less, where m. more is retpiired, 
is in fact so eominon that it must he 
classed among the Stuiidy inue- 

FENSIIJLES. 

muchly. See \Voiin-oi;t iitTMouR. 
mucilage, gum. Sec Formal 

WORDS. 

mucous, -cus. The first is the 
adjecti\T, tlie second the nonn ; 
mucous membrane. 
mud. Mud pie or mudpie, not 
mud-pie ; see 1 Ivi»hi:n',s. 
nmdir,^luczzin. I’lonounee nimj- 
drf', iiu'ioe'/.in. 

Mughal. See Moenn., 
mugwump, highbrow. As many of 
us an: uncertain whether these 
A men can words mean the same or 
<iiff('ie[it things, the following de¬ 
finitions are extracted from the 
l^tandard Diclionarif : — 

Mugwump : .V chief among tlie 
.\l!,n)nkian Ijulimi.s ; A eomvited or 
K('ll-(’t>nsc(pienlial [htsoii ; A voter 
ident ilicd mor<* part ieularly witli one 
p;irty but elairuing the riglit to vote 

with another party, 

* *■ 


IIighbroTV : A person observ'cd or 
imagined to take a superior attitude 
toward the generality of mankind ; 
Any person of tlie intellectual 
classes. 

Muhammad(an). See Mahomet, 

mulatto, ri. -os ; see -o(e)s G. 

mulatto d other words of race 
mixture. 

1. M., halfbreed, halfcaste, Eurasian, 
hybrid, & mongrel, all denote in¬ 
dividuals of mixed race, but each 
has a more special ap[)lication from 
or to whieli it has been widened or 
narrowed. These arc : m., wliite & 
negro ; halfbreed, Ameriean-Indian 
& white or negro ; halfcaste, Euro¬ 
pean & East-Indian; Eurasian, 
European & East-Indian ; hybrid, 
cross-bred plant or animal ; ?non- 
grcl, cross-bred dog. 

2. M., 5i(ar/roo/i, octoroon. The 
first is the offs[)ring of a white & 
a negro (or other completely non- 
white person) ; the second that of 
a white & a mulatto, having a quar¬ 
ter negro (&:c.) blood ; the third 
that of a white & a quadroon, having 
an eighth negro (A*e.) blood. 

3. Creole does not imply mixture 
of race, but denotes a [icrson either 
of Euroiiean or (now rarely) of 
negro descent born & naturalized 
in certain West-Iiulian & American 
countries. 

4. East-Indian, halfcaste, Eurasian, 
Anglo-Indian, arc all sometimes 
used td persons whose descent is 
partly Euro[)can or llritish & partly 
Imiian. That is the proper sense of 
halfcastc & Eurasian, the latter 
being a polite substitute for the 
toriner. East-Indian would more 
[iroperly mean (as it was used in 1 
above) a full native of India, in 
contrast with Ameriean-Indian, but 
is not eotiirnon in that sense ; it 
W as formerly what Eurasian is now, 
the escape from halfcaste. Anglo- 
Indian, again, would properly mean 
a halfcastc, & is now sometimes 
|>r(‘ferr<'d in that sense to Eurasian 
as a further step in ])ofitcness ; but 
its traditional meaning, confusion 
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with which accounts for its being 
preferred, is an Englishman who has 
spent most of liis life in India. 

mule makes mulish. 
muleteer. So spelt; three syllables, 
mullah, mooUah. The OED treats 
the first as the standard form, 
multiply* For inflexions see Verds 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 6. 

Mumbo Jumbo* PI. Mumbo Jum~ 
bos ; see -o(e)s .3. 
mummify. For inflexions see 
Verbs in -ie, -y, -ye, G. 
mummy, mother. So spelt; see 

-EY, -IE, -y. 

mumps. Usually treated as singu¬ 
lar ; see Plural anojialiks. 
Munchausen. The OED pro¬ 
nounces -chawzn. 

murderess. Sec Feiminine desig¬ 
nations. 

murex. For pi., see -ex, -ix. 
MUSES. The nine were daughters 
of Zeus & Mnemosyne (-6'zlne), 
Memory. Their names & provinces 
are ;—C/io, history ; Melpomene 
(-6'mmf), tragedy; Thalia {-i'a), 
comedy ; Euterpe (-pO, music; 
Terpsichore (-I'korl), dance ; Erato 
(6'ra-), lyric ; Calliope {-ropi), epic ; 
Vraniay astronomy; Polyhymniay 
rhetoric. 

museum. PI. -ms ; see *um. 
muslim. See Moslem. 
muslin makes -lined ; see -N-, -nn-. 
mussel, bivalve. So spelt, 
mussulman. PI. -ans, not -cn, the 
last syllable not being the Englisli 
word man. It is perhaps to im¬ 
partial dislike of the incorrect -men 
& the queer -mans that the com¬ 
parative disuse of m, is due; the 
plural is needed at least as often as 
the singular, & Mahometan, Mo¬ 
hammedan, & MOSi.K.M, being resorted 
to for the plural, get the preference 
in the singular also. 

must) (need. The following ques¬ 
tions with their positive & negative 
answers illustrate a point of idiom — 
Must it be so ? Yes, it must ; No, it 
need nof./.Vcfd / do it ? No, you 
need not ; Yes, you must. 


mustachlo. PI.-05, see- o(e)s 4. M, 
is now archaic for moustache, but the 
adjective derived from it is often 
preferred to the other; spell 
mustachioed, see -ed & ’d. 

muster* Dental treatment was also 
kept very prominently before their 
consideration, so that, at the time of the 
Armistice, the general condition of 
these xvomen's mouths would pass a 
very fair muster. M. in the phrase 
pass m. means an inspection ; & to 
pass an inspection very fairly is 
quite a different thing from j)assing 
a very fair inspection. Pass m, is 
one of the many idioms that must 
be taken as they are or left alone. 

mute. F or the phonetic use, see 
Technical terms. 

Mute E. Needless uncertainty 
prevails about the spelling of in¬ 
flexions & derivatives formed from 
words ending in mute e. Is this -e 
to be retained, or omitted ? It is a 
question that arises in thousands of 
words, & especially in many that 
arc not separately recorded in the 
dictionaries, so that the timid speller 
eannot get it answered in a hurry. 
It is also one to which different 
answers are possible; every dic¬ 
tionary-maker probably thinks that 
if he ivere recording ail words with 
an internal-mute-e jiroblcm he would 
answer the question with jiatcrna! 
but arbitrary wisdom for each word ; 
but he also knows that it would be 
absurd for him to attempt to give 
even all those that arc likely to be 
wanted. The need is not for such 
a gigantic undertaking, but for a rule 
of the simplest kind & with the 
fewest cxeei)tions, to deliver us from 
the present chaos. 

To get an itlea of the number of 
words concerned, the reader should 
consider the following questions, & 
realize that some of the items stand 
for thousaiuls, some for hundreils, & 
some for dozens, of similar cases. 
Does stale make staleish or stalish ? 
love, toveing or loving ? mile, mileage 
or milage live, liveable or livable 
I strive, striveing or striving ? excite. 
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excileable or excitable ? time, timeous 
or timous ? move, moveable or 
movable ? like, likely or tikly ? dote, 
doteard or dotard ? judge, judgement 
or judgment ? hinge, hingeing or 
hinging ? singe, singeing or singing ? 
gauge, gaugeable or gaugable ? notice, 
noticeable or noticable ? mouse, 
mousey or mousy ? change, c/iungei’ng 
or changings changeling or changling ? 
hie, hieiJig or hiitig ? glue, gluey or 
gluy ? due, duely or duly ? blue, 
blueish or bluish ? whole, ivholcly or 
teholly ? ^Vhctlle^ such questions 
are idle was d{'C!ded for me, as this 
article was Ix’ing written, by the 
following in an evening paper ; — 
The. almost ungaugable Forces 
make history d* forge the. destinies of 
the race loill not be hurried. 

The only satisfactory rule, cxocp- 
tions to winch arc very few, is this : 
If tite suHix begins with a eonsotiant, 
the mute e is retaiiu'{l ; if the siilllx 
begins w’itli a vowel, the tnutc c is 
dropped. Applying tliis to the list 
above, we get (with the wrong results 
in italics, as a basi.s for exe(“[)tions) ; 
Gtalish ; loving ; milage ; livable ; 
fitriving; excitable; timmis ; mov¬ 
able ; likely ; tlotard ; judgement ; 
hinging ; singing ; gaugable ; nolic- 
able ; mousy ; elnanging ; change¬ 
ling : hiiug ; gluy ; duely ; bluish ; 
U'holely. 

The chief exception (gaugeable, 
noticeable, singeing) is that e remains 
even before a vowel when tlie soft 
sound of c or g is to be made 
possible (as before -able) or to be 
Insisted on (as In distinguislung the 
part i<*i pies of singe A: sing). There 
are no »)ther general exceptions ; 
duly, truly, A leholly, are ituiividual 
lines nu'iely ; hieing is s[)eeially so 
spelt to avoid eonsei'iitive is, mueb 
as clayey Ii:is an e actually inserted 
to sejiarale two f/s ; A gluey, blncy, 
are due to fear tliat gluy, hlny, may 
be pionmiiieed after buy A guy, 
for praelii’al purposes, then, a 
single rule, vvitli a single cx<*eptiott, 
Kulliees -slated again lielow. The 
only saiTifiee ituolved is that of 
the power (must arbitrarily A incon¬ 


sistently exercised at present) of 
indicating the sound of an earlier 
vowel bv insertion or omission of 

m 

the e (mileage for fear that milage 
may be pronounced mil-). The 
history of dispiteous is perhaps the 
best comment ; from despite came 
despitous (dispiTus) ; when the 
spelling changed to despiteous (cf, 
tile recent lineage, li'nij), the pro* 
nunciatiuii changed to dtspiTii^s (cf, 
the old-cstablislied lineage, Il'nifj), 
A out of this came a false association 
with pi/coirs, cutting the word off 
from its etymology A attaching it 
to pity instead of to spite. 

RULE 

When a suflix is added to a word 
ending in mute e, the mute e is 
dropped before a vowel, but not 
before a consonant. 

EXCEPTION 

The e is kept even before a vowel 
if it is needed to preserve or em¬ 
phasize the soft sound of a preceding 
g or c. 

EXAMPLES 

change, cha7}geling, chanpng^ 
changeable ; singe, singeing ; hinge, 
hinging ; trace, traceable ; fake, 

, fakable ; line, linage ; ruite, mity ; 
elrive, sfriVtng ; palc,p(i/isA ; judge, 
judgement. 

mutilate makes -table, -tor ; see 

-Alim: 1, -on. 

mutiny. For in flexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -v; -ye, G. 

mutism. So spc'lt ; see Mute e. 

mutual is a well-known trap. The 
esseiMT of its meaning is that it 
involves the relation, x is or does to 
1 / as 1 / to X ; A not the relation, x is 
or <Ioes to :: as y to z ; from which 
it follows tliat our mutual friend 
Jo})es (meaning Jones who is your 
! friend as well as mine), A all similar 
phrases, are misuses of ni. An 
examjile of the mistake, which is 
very common, is : On the other hand, 
if tve [i.e., tile \Vesterii Powers] 
merely sat with our arms folded there 
ivould be a peaceful pcacfrn/ion of 
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Russia by the country [i,e., Germany] 
which was the mutual enemy [i.e,, of 
both Russia & the Western Powers], 
In such places common is the right 
word, & the use of m. betrays 
ignorance of its meaning. It should 
be added, however, that m, was 
formerly used much more loosely 
than it now is, & that the OED, 
giving examples of such looseness, 
goes no further in condemnation 
than ‘ Now regarded as incorrect ’, 
* Commonly censured as incorrect, 
but still often used in the colloca* 
tions m. friend, rn. acquaintance, on 
account of the ambiguity of common’. 
The Dickens title has no doubt 
much to do with the currency of ?n, 
friend. 

Another fault is of a different kind, 
betraying not ignorance, but lack of 
the taste or care that should prevent 
one from saying twice over what it 
suffices to say once. This happens 
w’hen m. is combined with some part 
of each other, as in ; Jt is this frater- 
^ily of Parliament-men serving a 
common cause, mutually compre¬ 
bending each other’s problems 'ir 
difficulties, respecting each other's 
rights db liberties, which is thefounda* 
tion of the structure. It may fairly 
be said that the sole function of 
mutuality) is to give the sense of 
some part of each other when it 
happens to be hard to get each other 
into one’s sentence ; if each other not 
only can be, but is, got in, m. is 
superfluous ; in the quotation it 
adds nothing whatever, & is the 
merest tautology. 

A few bad specimens follow :— The 
ring zvas mutually chosen by the Duke 
tfc fMfiy Elisabeth last Wednesday./ 
They lurce ajfinities beyond a m. ad- 
viiration for Mazztni./M, exchange 
of prisoners./A m. exchange of bertfi- 
age accommodation at Southampton 
<t: Bremen./It involves . , . m. semi- 
bankruptcy of employers tfc employed./ 
M. quotation of each other. 

For the distinction between m, & 
reciproeat, see iii:ciritoc’AL. 

muzhik. Sec moujik. 
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my, For my efr your work &c. (not 
mine), see Absolute possessives. 
mynheer, mein Herr, Herr. The 
first is Dutch & can mean gentleman, 
sir, or Mr ; the second is German 
for sir ; the tliird is German for 
gentleman & Mr. 

myriad is generally used of a great 
but indefinite number ; but it is 
well to remember that its original 
sense, still occasionally effective, is 
ten thousand. 

mystic has been much slower than 
my.stcrious in becoming a popular 
word & thereby losing its delinitely 
spiritual or occult or theological 
implications. Everything that imz- 
zles one has long been calicil mys¬ 
terious (who committed the latest 
murder, for instance), but not 
mystic. It is very desirable that 
mystic should be kept us long as 
possible from such extension. I'n- 
fortunately the NovKi.TY-ni xTEits, 
tired of mysterious, have lately got 
hold of it : But 1 don't leant to be 
mystic, <& you shall hear the facts d* 
judge me afterxvards. 

mystlfledJy. A bad form; see -i’.dlv. 
mystify. F or inflexions, see 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 6. 

myth is a word introduced itito 
English less than a century ago as 
a name for a form of story char¬ 
acteristic of primitive peoples & 
thus defined by ttie OKI> : A purely 
fictitious narrative usually involving 
supernatural jiersons, actions, or 
events, <& embodying some popular 
idea concerning natural or historical 
phenomena. Hy tho.se who wisli to 
mark their adherence to this originai 
sense the word is still often pro¬ 
nounced initli. Uvit the meaning 
popularly attached to the word is 
little more than a tale devoid of 
truth or a non-existent person or 
thing or event ; always in these 
senses, & usually even in the original 
one, the pronnneiation is inith. See 
PoruLAinzi:i) tcciinicalmie.s. 

mythopoeic, -pceic. See x., ce. 
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N 

n. To the n/ft. As a mathematical 
symbol, n means an unspecified 
number ; it is a dummy occupying 
a place until its unknown principal 
comes along, or a masquerader who 
on til rowing off the mask may turn 
out to be anything. It does not 
mean an infinite number, nor the 
greatest possible number, nor neces¬ 
sarily even a large mirnbcr, but 
simply the particular number that 
we may find ourselves concerned 
vvitli \vh('n we come to details; it 
is sliort for ‘one or two or three or 
wfiatevcr tfic number may tic It 
follows that the common use of to 
the nth for to tlie utmost possible 
extent [The 2\eapoUUm is an Italian 
to the nth decree./Minerva ivas 
starched to the nth) is wrong. It is 
true that sentences can be con¬ 
structed in which the popular A 
the matliematteal senses are recon¬ 
ciled {Thoujih the force xeere increased 
to the nth, it -u'ould not mHiil), here, 
no doiilit, the origin of tlie misuse 
is to he sought. Those who talk 
in matlicmatic;d language without 
knowing mathematies go out of llicir 
way to exliibit ignorance. See 
PoruLAiuzKu ti:cunic.vi,ith:s. 

nacrous, nacreous. The first is 

better, 

naiad. PI. -ds or -des ([iron. -dcz). 
nal'f. Ifwc wore now athipting the 
French word for tlie first time, * 
were proposing not to distinguisli 
between tnaseuline & feminine, but 
to eltoose either -/ or -ve for all uses, 
sometliing tnight be said for the 
masculine form (in spite of pensive, 
effective, iVe.) as being the ITeneh 
word before in flexion. Hut botli 
forms have been with us for een- 
turies rt*present ing liotli nemh'rs. 
iv It IS utuletiiable that naive is now 
the prevalent spelling, & the use of 
naif (either in all contexts or when¬ 
ever the gender is not eonsjiicu- 
ously feminine) a conscious correc¬ 
tion of t)tfier people’s supposed 
errors. Such corrections ore pe¬ 


dantic when they are needless ; on 
the needlessness of correcting estab¬ 
lished mis-spellings of foreign words, 

see MORALE. 

nail. Hit the (right) n. on the head. 
It is clear from the OED quotations 
that right, which blunts the point 
by dividing it into two, is a modern 
insertion ; all the quotations up to 
1700 are without it, & all after 1700 
have it; it is better omitted. 

naive, naivete, naive, naivety. The 
slowness with wdiieh the naturaliza¬ 
tion of the words has proceeded is 
curious & regrettable. For it will 
hardly be denied that they deserve 
a Warm welcome as supplying a 
shade of meaning not provided by 
the nearest single English words. 
The OED definition, for instance, 
‘ Natural, unaffected, simple, art¬ 
less clearly onaits elements—the 
actor’s unconsciousness & the ob¬ 
server’s amusement—that arc essen¬ 
tial to the ordinary man’s idea of 
naivet^. Unconsciously &, amus¬ 
ingly simple ; naive means not less 
than that, & is therefore a valuable 
word; but, as long as the majority 
of Englishmen arc kept shy of it by 
wliat is to them queer spelling & 
pronunciation, its value will not be 
exploited. The diniculty is rather 
with the noun tlian with the 
adjective ; many by this time write 
naive, &, many call it nav; but 
naivctif, though it was used by Hume 
& otlier ISth-ccntury writers, has 
not yet made nuich headway against 
naiveld ; till it wins, these potentially 
useful words will be very much 
wasted. 

name inakcs namable ; sec Mute 

E. 

name-part. Title-rCle is the estab- 
lislu'it wor<l ; what is the matter 
with it ? Sec Novelty-hunting, 

naphtha. So spelt. Pronounce 
lutf-, not niip-. 

napkin should be preferred to 
SEIlVirTTE. 

narcissus, PI. -ssuses or -ssL 

narcosis. PI. -oses (-osez). 
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nai^hile. Pron. -gOr. 

narrate makes ~tabley ‘tor I 60 € 

•ABLE 1, -OR. 

narratress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations, 

nasal. For n. organ see Pedantic 
HUMOUR. For the phonetic sense 
see Tecunical terms. 
nath(e)less. The OED puts first 
the spelling nathekss & the pro¬ 
nunciation na'thlis. 
nationalize, naturalize, make -zable; 
see Mute e. 

nature, l. Periphrasis. The word 
is a favourite with the lazy writers 
who prefer glibness & length to 
conciseness & vigour. The accident 
was caused through the dangerous 
nature oj the spot, the hidden char¬ 
acter of the by-road^ <k the utter 
absence of any learning or danger- 
signal. The other way of putting 
this would be The accident happened 
because the spot was dangerous, the 
by-roadhiddcn,& no warning given./ 
It miest not be sitpposed that xvhen we 
speak of Mr Balfour as unwilling to 
snatch al office we are suggesting any 
feeling of a converse nature in Mr 
Asquith. * Any feeling of a con¬ 
verse nature ’ means the converse 
(or rather, perhaps, the opposite) 
feeling./It is true that nature slips 
readily off the tongue or pen in such 
contexts, but the temptation should 
be resisted ; see Periphrasis. 

2. One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin. What Shakspere 
meant was; There is a certain 
tendency natural to us all, viz that 
specified in the following lines 
{Troilus cfc Cressida, iii. iii. 176-0), 
which is, so far as one w'ord may 
express it, fickleness. What is 
meant by those who quote him is : 
A thing that ai)pcHls to simple 
emotions evokes a wonderfully wide 
response ; this is both true & 
imj)ortanl; but to choose for the 
expression of it words by which 
Shakspere meant nothing of the 
kind is unfair both to him & to it. 
That the first ivords <>f a cynicism 
appropriately put in the mouth of 
tne Shaksperiaii Ulysses should be 


the stock quotation for the power of 
sympathy is an odd reversal. 

naught, nought. The variation of 
spelling is not a modem accident, 
but descends from Old English. The 
distinction, however, now usuallv 
observed between the senses borne 
by each form is a matter of con¬ 
venience only, & by no means 
universally rceogtiized. This dis¬ 
tinction is that nought is simply the 
name of the cipher 0, while the 
archaic, poetic, & rhctorital uses in 
which the word is substiluled for 
nothing in any other than the arith¬ 
metical sense now prefer naught :— 
one, nought, nought, one ; noughts tb 
crosses ; bring or come to, or set at, 
naught ; availeth naught ; give all 
for naught. 

nautilus. PI. -Tu 

navigate makes -gable ; see -arle, 
navy. For n. <t army, sec akmv. 
near(ly). The use of near in the 
sense of nearly (.Voi near so often ; 
near dead with fright ; near a century 
ago) has been so far affected by the 
vague impression that adverbs must 
end in ly as to be obsolescent ; see 
Unidiomatic -ly for other words in 
which the process has not gone so 
far. Those who still say near for 
nearly arc suspected, if provincialism 
& ignorance arc both out of the 
question, of pedantry ; it is a 
matter in which it is wise to bow to 
the majority. 

nebula. PI. -lac. 
necessarian. Sec ni‘,cessit.\rian. 
necessary. For essential, n., & 
T&juisile, see essential, 
necess(lt)arlan. 'I'hc existence of 
two forms of a word, iiiik-ss they are 
utilized for differentiation, is incon¬ 
venient, putting those who arc not 
thoroughly familiar with the matter 
to the needless pains of finding out 
whether the two do in fact stand for 
different things or for the same. 
It ivouitl tiicr<‘f<)re he well if one of 
this pair could be allowed to lapse, 
I'here is no valid objection to the 
formation of either; but neces- 
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silafifin is the better word, (1) as 
having a less utiEnglish or a sonic* 
liow more acceptable sound, (2) 
because its obvious connexion with 
tieccssilij rather than with necessary 
makes the meaning plainer, (3) 
as being already the more usual 
word. Necessarian should be re¬ 
garded as a XiiiiDi.Kss vaiiiant, 

nectar has kept the word*makers 
busy in search of its adjective; 
nectarealy nectarearty nectared, nec* 
tareoiis, nectariany ncctarifcrouSy nec- 
larinc, neefarioHs, & ncctarouSy have 
all been given a chance. Milton, 
with ?iccUtredy neclariney & ncctarous, 
kcejis clear of the four-syllabled 
forms in which tlie accent is drawn 
away from the signilicant part ; & 
we might tlo worse than let him 
dcci<le for us. 

need. lie seems to think that the 
PeTonne brul^e-hcad xeas abinidoned 
earlier than need htwe been./ It xvas 
assumed (hat I^Iars/ial I'och's reseri'es 
cC- army of manenwre had been used 
up and need no longer to be taken into 
aeeount as u unifonn, effective body. 
These extracts sullicc to show thjit 
lapses in grammar or idiom may 
oceur with need. Tlte first looks like 
some confusion between the verb 
the noun need', at least the two 
right ways of putting it would lie 
(a) earlier than it (i.e. tlie iiridge- 
head) need lua'cbern (se. abandoned), 
where nerd is the verb, & (b) earlier 
than need terw (se. to abandon it), 
where need is the noun. 

With uncertainties whether need 
is a noun or a verb, whether needs is 
a verb or a plural noun or an 
ad veil), tt M'hat relation is borne t*) 
the verbal needs A needed by tlie 
abiHirmal need often substituted fitr 
them. tliiT<- are certain dillieulties. 
1 he \vritiT of tlie second extract has 
missed tlie point td itliom that, 
ulide needs A needed arc oniinary 
verbs followed by inl\niti\’c ^vith 
the abnormal need is treated as a 
mere auxiliary, like must, reijuiring 
no 1(1 ; the resf'rves needed no longer 
h> be taken, or did not need any 


longer to be taken, but need no 
longer be taken, into oceounl. The 
rules for the use of need instead of 
needs &, needed are :—It is used only 
I nintcrrogativcA negative sentences; 
in such sentences it is more idiomatic 
than the normal forms, which are 
however permissible; if need is 
preferred, it is foliowc<l by infinitive 
without to, but needs & needed 
require to before their infinitive. 
Idiomatic form, They need not be 
counted ; normal form, 7'hey did not 
need to be counted, or They needed 
not to be counted ; wrong forms, 
They need not to be counted, They 
needed not (or did not need) be 
counted. 

needle. A n. in a bottle oj hay is 
the right wording, bottle being an 
old word, now dialectal only, for 
bundle ; it is often mistaken for 
a mistake, & changed to bundle of 
hay or haystack. 

needleful. PI. needlefuls \ see -ful. 
Needless variants. Though it 

savours of presumption for any 
individual to label words needless, 
it is certain that words deserving 
the label exist ; the question is 
wliicli they are, & who is the censor 
that shall "disfrjinchi.sc them. Every 
di ct ionary-maker would be grateful 
to an .\<'ademy that should draw up 
an index cxpurgatoriiis & relieve 
him of the task of recording rubbish. 
There is no such body, & the 
diet ionarv-makcr must content him¬ 
self with reeogni/,ing, many many 
I years after the event for fear he 
should be precipitate, that a word 
here A there is dead, aware the 
while 1 liat ho is helping hundreds of 
otliers to linger on useless by adver¬ 
tising them once more. Natural 
selection does operate, in the worlds 
of talk A literature ; but the die- 
tionarif's inevitably lag behind. It 
is pcrhajis, then, rather a duty than 
u j)icec of presumption for those 
wlio have had experience in word- 
jmlging to take any opportunity, 
when they are not engagetl in actual 
dictionary-making, of helping things 
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on by irresponsible expressions of 
opinion. In this book, therefore, 
reference is made regarding many 
words that either are or ought to be 
dead, but have not yet been buried, 
to the present article or to that 
called SuPEEFLuous words. Those 
only belong here which can be con¬ 
sidered by-forms differing merely in 
suffix or in some such minor point 
from other words of the same stem 
& meaning. Sometimes the mere 
reference has been thought suffi¬ 
cient ; more often short remarks 
are added qualifying or explaining 
the particular condemnation ; an 
incomplete list of these references is 
given below to enable the reader to 
examine details. Here the general 
principle may profitably be laid 
down that it is a source not of 
strength, but of weakness, that 
there should be two names for the 
same thing, because the reasonable 
assumption is that two words mean 
two things, & confusion results when 
they do not. On the other hand, it 
may be much too hastily assumed 
that two words do mean the same 
thing ; they may, for instance, 
denote the same object without 
meaning the same thing if they 
imply that the aspect from which it 
is regarded is different, or are appro¬ 
priate in different mouths, or differ 
in rliythmic value or in some other 
matter that may escape a cursory 
examination. To take an example 
or two ; it is hard to see why 
jucessarian & necessitarian, or hydros 
cephalic & hydrocephalotis, should 
coexist & puzzle us to no purpose 
by coexistiiig ; but correctitude by 
the side of correctness had once, if it 
has not now, a real value, since it 
was expressly iiuulc to suggest by its 
sound conscious rectitude & so pre¬ 
sent correctness in an invidious 
light ; again, it would be rash to 
decide that dissimulate was a need¬ 
less variant for dissemble on the 
grounds that it means the same & 
is less used & less clearly English, 
without thinking long enough over 
it to remember that simulate & dis¬ 


simulation have a right to be heard 
on the question. 

Some of the words under which 
reference to this article is made (not 
always concerning the title-word 
itself) :—acquaintanceship, askant, 
blithesome, bumble-bee, burden, 
-cephalic, chivalry, cithern, compet¬ 
ence, complacence, concernment, 
concomitance, corpulence, correcti- 
tude, covert n., debark, deiiicture, 
diminishment, direful, disgustful, 
dismission, dissemble, infinitude, 
necessitarian, quieten. 

ne’er-do-weel, ne'er-do-well. The 
Scotch spelling is recommended. 
The OED’s remark is : * The word 
being of northern & Sc, origin, the 
form -iveel is freq. employed even by 
southern writers 

negative. * The answer is in the 
negative ’ is Parliament language, 
but deserves much severer con¬ 
demnation (as a pompous Pi:ni- 
PORASIS for No, sir) than most of the 
expressions described as unparlia¬ 
mentary language. 

Negative & affirmative in 

PARALLEL CLAUSES. Of actual 
blunders, as distinguished from 
lapses of taste & style, perliaps the 
commonest, & those that afllict 
their author when he is detected 
with the least sense of proper shame, 
are various mishandltngs of nega¬ 
tives. Writers who appear educated 
enough to know whether a sentence 
is right or wrong will put down the 
opfiosite of what they mean, or 
something different from what they 
mean, or what meajis nothing at all, 
apparently (juite satisfied so long as 
the reader can be trusted to make 
a shrewd guess at what they ought 
to have sai<l instead of taking them 
at their word ; to his possible gram¬ 
matical sensibilities they pay no 
heed whatever, havittg none them¬ 
selves. It is parallel clauses that 
especially provide opportunities for 
going wrong, the problem being to 
secure that if both are negative the 
negative force shall not be dammed 
up in one alone, & conversely that 
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if one only is to be negative the 
negative force shall not be free to 
spill over into the other. Some 
classiriet! specimens of failure to 
secure these essentials may put 
writers on their guard ; the cor¬ 
rections a]>pc'n<lo(i arc designed 
rather as proofs of the error than as 
satisfactory, or at any rate as the 
best, emendations. 

1. If you start w'ith a negative 
subject you may forget on reaching 
the second clause to indicate that 
the Bubjcct is not negative there 
also :—No hits icill therefore be put 
on one side for another at inti pt to 
reach a better price^ but must be sold 
on the daxf appointed (but all must 
be sold)./No nation which is given 
a tract of terrilori/ Inj the Coxiference 
tvill want the decision to be set asidCt 
or will consider it ari injustice if it 
is set aside (any sm li nation will at 
least consider)./!During I’aris air¬ 
raid] Very few peojilc am got out 
of bed, & went through their ordeal 
by fire as an inescapable fate (& the 
majority wetit)./iv'/ig/is/i mines were 
laid in the Ctillegnt, but lume were 
laid at a depth of less than thirly-fivc 
feet, & were conseijucntly not danger’ 
ous to commerce (& tlicy were)./ 
Neitiicr editor nor (‘ontributors are 
paid, but arc moved to give their 
services by an appreciation of the 
good work (Init all arc). 

2. You may use negative inversion 
in the first clause, forget that tlie 
second clause will tlien retjuire to 
be given a subjerd of its own because 
the inversion has imprisoned the 
original sulijeet : — Nor docs he refer 
to iluhrecht's or daskeirs theories, & 
<iismisses the jndcontological ei'idcnee 
in rather a ciwalier fashion (& he 
<lismiss(‘s)./Ao/ only was Donl Cur- 
zon's Partition detested Iw the 
people eoneerned, hut was adminis- 
tralivehj had (it was),/7u neither ease 
is tins due to the Labour Party, but 
to local Socialist aspirations (Tliis is 
due 1 n iK'ilher ease). 

3. Intending two negative clauses, 
you may enel(^se your negative 
between an auxiliary & its verb in 


the first & forget that it cannot 
then act outside its enclosure in the 
second:— There is scarcely a big 
hotel, a brewery company, or a large 
mani//ae(ory, which has not sunk 
a well deep into the London chalk & 
is drawing i7s own supply of water 
from the vast store (& Buecceded in 
drawing; if has continue.s, not does 
so with it)./.Vo scheme run by Civil 
Servants sitting in a London office is 
likely to succeed if these gentlemen 
have not themselves lived on the 
land, & by experience are able to 
appreciate actual conditions of agri’ 
culture (& learnt to appreciate). 

4. Conversely, intending a negative 
& an affirmative clause, you may so 
fuse your negative with a construc¬ 
tion common to both clauses that it 
carries on to the second clause when 
not wanted :— These statements do 
not seem well weighed, & to savour 
of the catchword (».t savour—cutting 
the ronnexion with do not seem),/ 
If the Colonial Secretary is not going 
to use his Tcsen'e pow'crs when trial 

breaks dotvn, & to acquiesce 
in the view that no conseynenccs need 
follow when a settler shoots a native 
for stealing a sheep, he may as well 
give up the business of governing 
altogether (iS: accjuicsccs—cutting the 
connexion with is no/going). 

5. You may negative in your first 
(lausc a word that when supplied 
without the negative in the second 
jails \o th) the work you expect of 
it : — To raise the standard of life 
of the many it is not sufficient to 
divide the rir/(cs of the feiv but also 
to produce in greater quantities the 
goods rapiired by all (it is also 
necessary to produce). 

G. ^ DU may so misplace the nega¬ 
tive that it apfilies to what is com¬ 
mon to both clauses instead of, as 
was intended, to what is peculiar to 
one : — It is not expeeted that to* 
morrmv's speech ivill deal tciih peace, 
but will be confined to a general 
survey of . , , (It is expected . . , will 
iu>t (leal). 

7. You may treat a double negative 
expres-sion as though it were form- 
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ally as well as virtually a positive 
one :— It would not be diflicult to 
Quarrel with Mr Rowley's views about 
art, but not with Charles Rowley 
himself (It would be easy),///« has 
cast about for 6s neglected no device 
chemical or mechanical that jnight 
add to his ability (& tried every 
device). 

Negatives. It has been men- I 
tioned in the preceding article, which 
is directed against the most insidious 
form of the danger, that blunders 
with negatives are extraordinarily 
frequent. Such blunders require 
only care for their avoidance, to be 
conscious of the danger is enough to 
induce that care, & those w'ho would 
realize the danger may easily do so. 
Abundant illustrations of it will be 
found in the articles on neither, 

NO, NOR, NOT, NOTUINO LESS TUAN, ; 

& Negative & affirmative in 

PARALLEL CLAUSES. For tllOSC Who 

do not care for the trouble of 
turning up special articles, nor 
rciiuirc detailed discussion, a few 
miscellaneous specimens are here 
collected without comment;— Were 
it not for its liking for game eggs, the 
badger could not but be considered 
other than a harmless anima/./6i> 
}Villoughby is one of the staunchest of 
Liberals; his defeat in North St 
Pancras at the General Election was 
har<lly less creditable fo the electors 
than his rejection at the L.C.C. 
election some years ago./When the 
boys come home the old club wilt 
start again ; in the meantime who 
shall deny that the ‘ Muddied Oafs ’ 
have not made good ?/Manifestly we 
can grant no armistice while they 
occupy French or Belgian territory, 
or delude ourselves into thinking that 
a League of NatiofLS is possible 
xohile . . ./To consider report 
whether the Council should not du- 
continue altogether the direct manage¬ 
ment of the service & should dispose 
of or lease the boats, piers, plant./ 
No rival is too small to be over¬ 
looked, no device is too infamous 
not to be practised, if it will.. ./Not 


a whit undeterred by the disaster 
which overtook them last week./Is it 
quite inconceivable that ijf the 
smitten had ahvoys turned the other 
check the smiters would not long 
since have become so ashamed that 
. . ?/l do not think it is possible that 
the traditions doctrines of these 
two institutions should not fail to 
create rival schools./But it ‘would not 
be at all surprising if, by attempting 
too much, Mr .Sicbcl has not to some 
eetent defeate<l his oxen object./IIoxv 
can Mr Balfour tell but that two 
years hence he may not be too tired 
of official life to begin any new 
conflict//They could hardly fail to 
regard it as anything but an expres¬ 
sion of ivant of confidence in our 
whole South-African policy./So age 
can see itself in a proper perspective, 
& is therefore incapable of giving its 
virtues ct tiers their rciutive places. 

n6gllg§. So spelt & acceiitc*!. 
negligible, -geable. Tlie first spel¬ 
ling is better ; cf. incorrigible, 
dirigible. The prevalence at one 
time of -geable is perhaps explained 
by the word's having been familiar¬ 
ized ehielly in the translated or 
untranslated French phrase quan- 
titi ncgligcable. 

negotiate makes -liable, -tor ; see 

-ABr.E 1, -OR. Tlic use of tlie verb in 
its improper sense of tackle sueeess- 
fully is comparable in faded jocu¬ 
larity with the similar use of i‘n- 
dividual (see also materiai-ize), <t 
stamps a writer as literarily a bar¬ 
barian. Novelty is what makes 
such niisuses attractive, & w’lien the 
novelty is gone people of sense 
discard them. See also Poly- 

SYLLAUIC HUMOUR. 

negro, negrillo, negrlto. PI. negroes, 
but negrillos & negritos ; see -o(k)s 
1 , (!. 

neighbourhood. Jn the n. of (e.g, 
£100) for about is a re[)ulsive eoin- 
binution of Polysyllaijic humour 
& Pekiimihasis. 

neither. l. Pronunciation. 2. 
Meaning. 3. Number of tlie pro- 
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noun & adjective. 4. Number & 
person of verb after neither , . . nor. 
5. Position of neither . . . nor. C. 
Neither , . . or. 7. Neither as con¬ 
junction. 8. Neither pleonastic. 

1. The pronunciation recommended 
is ni'dher ; see eitiikii. 

2. The proper sense of the pronoun 
(or adjective) is ‘ not the one nor 
the other of the two Like either^ 
it soinetinics refers loosely to num¬ 
bers greater than two {Heat, light, 
electriciUj, magnetism, are all corre¬ 
latives; neither can be said to be the 
essential cause of the. others); but 
none or no slioiild be j)r(’fcrrc(l ; cf, 
EiTHFR U. Tins restriction to two 
docs not hold for the adverb {Neither 
fish nor flesh nor fowl), 

3. The number of tlic adject iv’e & 
pronoun is properly singular, & dis¬ 
regard of this fact is a recognized 
grammatical mistake, though, with 
the pronoun at least, very eom- 
rnon :—The conception is faultp for 
(wo reasons, neither of which arc 
noticed bij Plato./What at present 
I believe neither of us know ; gram¬ 
mar requires is noticed, S: knows. 
The same mistake witli the adjective 
is so obviously wrong as to lie almost 
impossible ; not tjuife, however: 
Itolh ,Sir Ilfirrtf I'enicp <{• 3/r Glad¬ 
stone were verp brief, neither spi'ceiies 
exceeding fifteen minutes. An almost 
equally incredible freak with the 
pronoun is ; Lord Ilothfield d; Lord 
Reap were horn the one in Paris tfc 
the other at The lluguc, neither being 
ilritish subjeets at the time of his 
birth (as indeed neither could be 
unless lie were twins). 

4. Nmnlier & person after neither 


, . . nor. If botli subjeets are sim^' 
lar A in tiu; third person, the on 
lu'ed is to remember that the vci 
must ()e singular & not ])IuraI. Th 
is olten forgot ten ; the (^EI) cpiote 
fiorn .lohnson, Neither search in 
labour -.ive ?iref.vsv/n/, A-, from Ruski: 
,\eilher painting nor fighting fee 
nun, where ts A feeds are undoub 
edly required, Tlie right course 
not lo indulge in Iiad grammar on 
selves tt then plead that belter me 


like Johnson & Rusktn have done 
it before us, but to follow what is 
now the accepted as well as the 
logical rule. Complications occur 
wlien, owing to a difference in 
number or person between the sub¬ 
ject of the neither member & that 
of the nor member, the same verb- 
form or pronoun or possessive 
adjective docs not fit both : Neither 
you nor I (was ?, were ?) chosen ; 
Neither you nor I (is ?, am ?, are ?) 
the right person ; Neither eyes nor 
nose (docs its ?, do their ?) work ; 
Neither employer nor hands will 
say what (they want ?, he wants ?). 
The wise man, in writing, evades 
these problems by rejecting all the 
alternatives—any of which may set 
up friction between him his 
reader —& putting the thing in some 
other shape ; & in speaking, which 
does not allow time for paraphrase, 
he takes risks with equanimity & 
says what instinct dictates. But, 
as instinct is directed largely by 
Iiabit, it is well to eschew habitually 
the clearly wrong forms (such as 
Neither chapter nor verse arc given) 
&. llic clearly provocative ones (such 
as ^Cither husband nor ivife is com- 
petent to act without his censor/). 
About the following, which are 
acdual newspaper extracts, neither 
grammarians nor laymen will be 
unanimous in approving or dis¬ 
approving the preference of is to 
arc or of has to hai'C ; but there will 
he a good majority for the opinion 
that both writers arc grammatically 
iiinre vidorous tlian discreet;—• 
Neither apprenticeship systems nor 
technical education is likely to in- 
JIncnce these occupations (why not 
have omitted systems ?)./Neither 
Cajitain C. uor 1 has ever thought it 
necessary to , (Neither to Captain 
(. nor to me has it ever seemed .. .), 

5. l'o^ition of neither . . . nor. 
IWiic/i neither suits one purpose nor 
the other. Suits Iieing common to 
hnlh memlicrs should not be in- 
-seitcd ill the middle of the neither 
member. Such displacement has 
been discussed & illustrated under 
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EITHER 5, & need only be mentioned 
here as a mistake to be avoided. 

6. Neitlier . ,. or. When a negative 
has preceded, a question often arises 
between nor & or as the right con¬ 
tinuation, & the answer to the 
question sometimes requires care ; 
see ^ NOR, OR. But when the pre¬ 
ceding negative is neither (adv.), the 
matter is simple, or being always 
wrong. Examples of the mistake : 
Diderot presented a bouquet which was 
neither well or ill received./Like the 
Persian noble of old, 1 ask * that I 
may neither command or obey 
Here again, to say that Morley & 
Emerson have sinned before us is 
a plea not worth entering. 

7. ^ Neither alone as conjunction. 
This use, in which neither means 
‘ nor yet or * & moreover . ,. not 
& connects sentences instead of the 
ordinary db not or nor (/ have not 
asked for help, neither do I desire it; 
Defendant had agreed not to interfere, 
neither did he) is much less common 
than it was, & is best reserved for 
contexts of formal tone. 

8. Neither with the negative force 
pleonastic, as in i don't know that 
neither (instead of either), was for¬ 
merly idiomatic though colloquial, 
but is now archaic & affected. 

Nelly, or Nellie; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
nepenthe(s). Three syllables, 
whether with or without the -s. 
The -3 is part of tlie Greek word, 
& should have been retained in 
English ; but it has very commonly 
been dropped, probably from being 
mistaken for the plural sign as in 
pea for pease &c. The prevailing 
form (except in Botany, where the 
classical word is naturally used) is 
now -the. 

Nereid. Pronounce ner'IId. 

Nero. PI. -os, see -o(e)s 8. 
nervy. So spelt; see -ey & -y, 
-ness. For the distinction between 
conciseness & concision, & similar 
pairs, see -ion & -ness. 
nestle, nestling. Pronounce with¬ 
out the -t- ; see Pronunciation, 
Silent t. 


net. In the commercial sense (free 
from deduction, &c.) the spelling 
should, os elsewhere, be net, not 
nett. See SEr(T). 

nether. For «. garments, n. man 
&c., see Pedantic humour. 
neurasthenia. The OED gives -the-- 
not -thd-. Sec Fai.se qua.n'tity. 
neuroma. PI. -ata. 
neurosis, PI, -oscs (-ez); see 
Latin plurals 2. 
neuter. See common, & epice.ne, 
for some distinctions, 
neutralize has -zahlc ; see Mute e. 
nev6. See French words. 
never so, ever so, in conditional 
clauses {refuseth to hear the voice oj 
the charmer, charm he nci'cr so 
wisely). The original phrases, going 
back to Old English, arc n«*er so, 
never stick. The change to ever, 
* substituted from a notion of 
logical propriety ’ (OEDJ, seems to 
date from tlie later seventeenth 
century only, & never so is very 
common in the Bible & Sliakspere. 
Ever so, however, is the normal 
modern form, not never so, & it is 
in vain that attempts are oceasion- 
ally made to put the cloek back & 
restore never in ordinary speech. 
In poetry, & under circumstances 
that justify archaism, nner so is 
unimpeachable ; but in everyday 
style the purism tliat insists on it is 
futile. As to that ‘ notion of logical 
propriety ’, it was perhaps that there 
was nothing negative in the sense ; 
but that is not true, if ‘charm he 
never so wisely ’ is a compressed 
form of ‘ charm he so wisely as never 
else * ; we can at least see how the 
never idiom may liave arisen ; to 
account for ever (except as a mis¬ 
taken correction of never) is a much 
harder problem. But the modern 
phrase, explicable or not, & logical 
or not, is ever so. 

news. The number varied (the n. 
IS bad, are bad) for more than two 
centuries, but has now settled down 
permanently as singular, 

next. 1. The n. three &c. 2, N. 

Friday, June, &c. 3. N.important &c. 
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1. For the question between the 
next three &c. & the three &c. next^ 
see FIRST 4, 

2. Next June, n. Friday, &c., can 

be used as adverbs without a pre¬ 
position {Shall begin it next June ); 
but, if next is put after the noun, 
idiom re<]uircs a prcjiosition (may be 
expected in June next, on Monday 
next). Sec Fkiday. ' 

3. The ‘ iVo Surrender ’ parly had 
the rank file at their back became 
they fought to the. last ditch to s(we the 
grandest institution in the country; 
do they expect support naxv in wreck¬ 
ing the t'vo next important institu¬ 
tions ? The two next important 
institutions is clearly used in the 
sense ' the two institutions next in 
importance *. The OHD quotes no 
example of such a use, luit it is 
perhaps not uncommon colloquially, 

& must be a conscious or uncon¬ 
scious experiment in cxtenclin<j tlic 
convenient next best idiom. TItat 
idiom rctjuircs a superlative, (fe sueli 
words as oldest, worst, narrow'esl, 
weightiest, suit it well ; but it is 
ugly witli adjectives having no 
superlative but that with most, & 
there is a temptation to try' whether, 
for instance, next important will not 
pass for nr.cf nio,v( important. It 
should be resisted ; the natural 
sense of the two next important 
institutions is ‘ tlic two next institu¬ 
tions that arc of importance ’, which 
need by no means be the two that arc 
next in importance. 

nexus. The English plural nexuses 
is intolerably sibilant, & the Latin, 
nexus (-us), not next (sec -us), 
sounds pedantic; the plural is 
consequently very rare. 

nice. 1. X makes nicish ; see 
Mutk i‘.. 

2. Aire <f* as a sort of adverb == 
satisfactorily’ (/ hope if icill be 7 i. a. 
fine ; Aren't ter going n. (i. fast ?) is ' 
an established eollcxiuialisni, but 
should be eoidmed, in print, to 
<!ialoguo. 

3. Meaning, A^ has been spoilt, 
like CLEVER, by its bonnes fortunes ; 


it has been too great a favourite with 
the ladies, who have charmed out of 
it all its individuality & converted 
it into a mere diffuser of vague 
mild agreeablcncss. Everyone who 
uses it in its more proper senses, 
which fill most of the space given 
to it in any dictionary, & avoids the 
modern one that tends to oust them 
all, does a real if small service to 
the language. 

Nlcene. The name of the place 
from which the creed is so called is 
spelt Nicaea or Nicea, not Nicoea. 
nlc(e)y, sweetmeat. Omit the e ; 

see -EY, -IE, -Y. 

nickel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l*. 
nick-nack. See knick-knack. 
nlct(it)ate, -ating, -at Ion. The 
forms with the extra syllabic are the 
commoner, & those without it are 
Needless variants. 

nidus. PL -di (-i). 

niello. PL -li (-e), -los, see •o(e)s 3. 
nigger, applied to others than full 
or partial negroes, is felt as an insult 
by the person described, & betrays 
in the speaker, if not deliberate 
insolence, at least a very arrogant 
inhumanitv. 

nighty (night-gown). So spelt; see 

-EY, -IE, -Y. 

nihilism, -ist. Pronounce ni'l-, 
with the h silent; see Pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

nimbus. PL -hi (-i). For mm- 
6iLs(.v)fd sec -S-, -.SS-. 
nineties, *nine-. Sec twf.nties. 
nitre, -ter. Sec -re & -er. 
nitrify. For inllexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -A’E, G. 

-N-, -NN-. Monosyllables ending 
in n double it before suffixes begin¬ 
ning with vowels if the sound pre¬ 
ceding it is a single vowel (a, e, i, o, 
u, y), but not if it is a diphthong or 
a double vowel or a vowel & r: 
marmish, but darn mg ; fenny, but 
keener ; winning, l)ut reined ; can¬ 
ned, but coined; runner, but ftimed. 
Words of more than one syllable 
fallow the rule for monosyllables if 
their last syllable is accented, but 
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otherwise do not double the n; 
japanned & beginner^ but dragoon¬ 
ed ^ womanishf turbanedt awakening, 
musliny^ 

no. 1. Parts of speech. 2. Con¬ 
fusion of adjective & adverb. 3. No 
in negative confusions. 4. Negative 
parentheses. 5. Writing of com¬ 
pounds. 6. Plural. 

1. No is (A) an adjective meaning 
in the singular not a (or not any), 
& in the plural not any ; it is a 
shortened form of none, which is 
still used as its pronoun form : No 
German applied ; No Germans ap¬ 
plied ; None of the applicants was, 
or loere, German, No is (B) an 
adverb meaning by no amount & 
used only with comparatives ; / am 
glad it is no worse. No is (C) an 
adverb meaning not & used only 
after or, & chiefly in the phrase 
whether or no : Pleasant or no, it is 
true ; He must do it ichelher he will 
or no. No L (D) a particle repre¬ 
senting a negative sentence of which 
the contents are clear from a pre¬ 
ceding question or from the con¬ 
text :— Is he there? — No (i.e., he is 
not there). No, it is too bad (i.e., 
I shall not submit; it is too bad). 
No is (E) a noun meaning the word 
no, a denial or refusal, a negative 
vote or voter: Don't say no ; She 
tcill not take a no ; The Noes kace it. 

2. Confusion of adjective & adverb. 
If the tabulation in 1 is correct, it 
is clear how the worse than super¬ 
fluous a, the, & her, made their way 
into the following extracts. The 
writer of each thought his no was 
a B or a C adverb, against which 
the al>sencc of the invariable accom¬ 
paniments should have warned him, 
& did not see that it was the adjec¬ 
tive, wliich contains a in itself & is 
therefore incompatible with another 
a, or the, or her. We con hardly give 
the book higher praise than to say of 
it /hat it is a no unworthy companion 
of Moberly’s * Atonement ’ (Omit a, 
or write not for no)./The value of gas 
taken from the ground there d& sold 
amounted to the no insignificant 


value of 54,000,000 dols (the not)./ 
Paintings Inf Maud Karl, who owes 
her no small reputation as an artist 
to the successes which . .. (her reputa¬ 
tion, no small one)./A fourth ex¬ 
ample is more excusable because 
the conditions arc obscured by the 
accidental presence of a compara¬ 
tive : We could ask for no more 
cheerful a by-product of our discon¬ 
tent than a second volume of this most 
patriotic of Christmas books. Such 
a sentence as The second volume will 
be no more cheerful a by-product than 
the first would be right, no being 
there actually the adverb. But the 
phrase in its present setting means 
no by-product that shall be more 
cheerful, & no is the adjective & 
contains a & refuses to have another 
thrust upon it. 

3. No, used in the first of two 
parallel clauses, ensnares many a 
brave unwary writer; the modi¬ 
fications necessary for the second 
clause are forgotten, & bad gram¬ 
mar or bad sense results. See Nega¬ 
tive & AFFIRMATIVE IN’ PARALLEL 
CLAUSES ; some specimens are :— 
lie sees in England no attempt to 
mould history according to academic 
plans, but to direct it from case to 
case according to necessity (it is 
rather di reeled )./T/ierc is no reason 
to suppose that the Cmernment will 
accept any vital amendments, & most 
certainly not an amendment to 
exclude Home Rule (& it will cer¬ 
tainly not accept one).//l/t/)oiig/i no 
party has been able to carry its own 
scheme out, it has been strong enough 
to pra'ciU any other scheme being 
carried (eacli has been)./No place 
of any importance, & a good many 
of none at all, are now without their 
bowling greens (All places of impor¬ 
tance . . . now have). 

4. Negative parentheses. The rule 
here to be insisted on concerns nega¬ 
tive exjiressions in general, &, is 
stated un<lcr no only because that 
word happens to be present in 
violations of it oftener perhaps than 
any other. The rule is that ad¬ 
verbial qualifications containing a 
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negative must not, like qualifica¬ 
tions that, not being negative, do 
not so vitally affect the sense, be 
comnia’d off from the words they 
belong to as though they were mere 
parentheses. The rule only needs 
stating to be accepted ; but the 
habit of providing adverbial phrases 
with commas often gets the better 
of common sense. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, til at there is the same essential 
absurdity in writing He will, under 
no circumstanceft, consent as in 
writing He will, never, consent, or 
He will, not, consent. It is worth 
while to add, for the reader’s con- 
Gideration while he glances at the 
exatnples, that it would often be 
better in these negative adverbial 
pb rases to resolve no into not . . . 
any &o. HV arc assured that the 
Prime .Minister will, in no circum^ 
stances it on no consideration what¬ 
ever, consent (will not in any . . . 
or on any , , . t)r omit tlic commas, 
at the 1 east )./^Of/ Pulcy it liutter, 
no more than Voltaire, could give 
liagshot one thousandth part of the 
confulcncc that he drew from . . . 
(could not, any more tlian ... Or 
could no more than ^'oUaire give),/ 
IVe arc, of course, reminded that the 
doctors, no more than the friendly 
societies, are completely satisfied (are 
not, any more than tlie societies . . , 
Or omit the coniinas)./iVo;josfi/j; 
which, no possilde. rirmwi- 

stances, would lead to any substantial, 
or indeed perceptible, protection for 
a home industry (which would not 
lca<i under any ... Or wlucli would 
under no possible eircuinstances 
Icaii). 

5. Writing of coinpouiuls. About 
no b(dl (noun) & no-ball (verb), 
nobody, A’ nohow, diiubls arc necil- 
Icss ; tlie forms given arc the right 
ones. A'o one, on tiic {irinciplcs 
cx[)lainc(l in ilvpincNS (8b, & 2), 
hlidulil be written eitiu'r naone. or 
no-one, since it both has a specialized 
meaning Sc has lost its sc'coiid 
accent ; noone. is disiiualilie<l by its 
monosx'Ilahio look ; but there is no 
olijoction to no-unr, Sc that form is 


recommended, with the warning 
that printers are attached to no one ; 
for fuller discussion, see everyone. 
The adverbs noways & nowise are 
best so written ; but in noxvise, 
which is often used instead of the 
correct in no wise, is as absurd as 
by nomeans or on no-account would 
be ; cf. A.\Y 1. 

6. PI, no €5 ; see -o(e)s 2. 

noblesse- See Frencu words, 

nodus. PI. -di (-i). 

nomad makes -adic ; see -D-, -dd*. 

nom de guerre, nom dc plume, 
pen name, pseudonym. Nom de 
guerre is current French, but, owing 
to the English currency of nom de 
plume, is far from universally in¬ 
telligible to Englishmen, most of 
whom assume that, whatever else 
it may mean, it can surely not mean 
nom-de-plume. Nom de plume is 
open to the criticism that it Is 
ridiculous for English writers to use 
a French phrase that docs not come 
from France ; not perhaps as 
ridiculous as the critics think (see 
MO HALE), but fear of them will at 
any rate deter some of us. Nobody 
pcriiaps uses /Jcn-na/ne without 
feeling cither ' What a good boy am 
1 to abstain from showing off my 
I'Tench A: translate worn de plume 
into honest English I or else ' I am 
not as those publicans who suppose 
there is sueii a phrase as notn de 
plunic \ For everyone is instinc¬ 
tively aware that pen-name, how¬ 
ever native or naturalizetl its ele¬ 
ments, is no Englisli-bred word, 
but a translation of nom de plume. 
Pseudonym, lastly, is a queer out-of- 
the-way term for an everyday thing. 
Hut it is perhaps the best of the 
buneh except for those who take 
the oonuntmsense view of no?/i de 
/jfnwic—that it is the established 
Word for the thing, & its antecedents 
do not concern us. 

nomenclature. The dictionaries 
that give a list of synonyms with 
each word do a very doubtful service 
t<t literature. One can hardly be¬ 
lieve but that the authors of the 
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extracts below have looked up name 
in search of some longer & more 
imposing word, some (shall we say ?) 
adequately grandiose vocable. That 
nomenclature docs not mean a name, 
but a system of naming or of names, 
is to such writers what they would 
perhaps call a mere meticulosity ; 
see Love of the long word. The 
forerunner of the present luxurious 
establishment ttus the well-known 
Gloucester Coffee House, the nomen- 
olature of which was derived from that 
Duke of Gloucester who . . ./A small 
committee of City men has just 
launched a society^ under the nomen¬ 
clature of the * League of Interpreters^, 
XDith the object of,. .(The most impor- 
tani race of the season for three-year- 
old fillies; the nomenclature was 
obtained from Lord Derby's seat, 

‘ The Oafis \ in the little hamlet of .. . 

Dominal, For this as the adjective 
of noun, see noun. 

nominate makes -noble, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

nominatival{ly), -tlve{ly). See 

ABLATIVELY. 

nominative. The grammatical word 
is always pronounced nO'mInatIv ; 
the adjective connected in sense with 
nominate & nomination (e.g.in partly 
elective d* partly n.) is often, & per¬ 
haps more conveniently, n6'mlnutlv. 

nomlnativus pendens. Sec Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

non-. On non-moral & amoral, see 

A-, AN-. 

non avenu. See French words. 

nonchalant, -ance. Pronounce 
nd'nshalant, -ans (i.e. as English 
words, but with -sh-). 

none. l. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the pronoun is sing, only & 
must at all costs be followed by 
sing, verbs &c. ; the OED explicitly 
states that pi. construction is com¬ 
moner. 2. The forms none so, none 
too, arc idiomatic (// is none so 
pleasant to learn that you have only 
six months to live ; The look he gave 
me was none too amiable), but are 
perhaps seldom used without a 
certain sense of condescending to ; 


the vernacular as an aid to heartiness 
of manner or emphasis : & con¬ 

descension is always repellent. 

nonentity, in the now rare abstract 
sense of non-existence, should have 
the non pronounced clearly n6n, & 
perhaps be written with a hyphen 
(non*en/i7^). In the current concrete 
sense of a person or thing of no 
account, it is written nonaUity & 
said with the o obscured (nonC'n- 
tltl). 

nonesuch, nonsuch. The first is 
the original form, but the second 
the now usual one. 
nonet(te). S|icll -et ; see duet. 
nonpareil. Pronounce nonpurC'i. 
nonplus makes -ssed, -ssing, &c.; 
see -S-, -SS-. 

non sequltur. See Technical 

TERMS. 

nonsuch. See nonesuch. 
no-one, no one. See one 1, 
nor is a word that should come 
into our minds as we re[)eat the 
General Confession. Most of us iti 
our time have left undone those 
things which wc ought to have done 
(i.e. failed to put in nor when it was 
wanted) & done those things which 
we ought not to have done (i.e, 
thrust it in when there was no room 
for it). The negative forms of lie 
moves tt speaks, lie both ynoves tfc 
speaks, arc He ytioves not nor speaks. 
He neither moves nor speaks ; or, 
w'ith the verb resolved as usual in 
modern negative sentences. He docs 
not move or speak. He does not eilher 
move or speak. The tendency to go 
wTong is probably due to confusion 
between the simple verijs (moi ts &c.) 
& the resolved ones (does move i'C.) ; 
if the \’erb is resolved, there is often 
on auxiliary that serves both clauses, 
&, as the negative is attached tt) the 
auxiliary, its force is carried on 
together with that of the auxiliary 
& no fresh negative is wanted. Two 
cautions are necessary on this 
carrying on of the negative force & 
consequent preference of or to nor. 
The first is that it will not do to 
repeat the auxiliary & yet use or 
under the impression that the 
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previous negative suffices ; that is 
what has been done in ; Sir Guy 
Granct xvas naturally d- properly at 
pains to prove that his company had 
not acted negligently or carelessly or 
had been unduly influenced by reasons 
of economy (There was a choice here 
between or been & and had riot been ; 
or had been makes nonsctisc). 

The other caution, much more 
often required, is that if the negative 
is attached not to an auxiliary (or 
otlier word common to two clauses) 
tiiat will carry it forward, but to 
some other part of the first clause, 
the negative force is cut off & has 
to be started afrcsli by nor. The 
following five examples illustrate 
tlic danger ; iti cacli or must be 
corrected into nor if the rest of tlie 
sentence is to remain as it is, 
tliough some slight change of 
arrangement such as is iiulicatcd 
wouhl make or possible :— President 
Wilson has determined that no trooy>s 
shall march, or anything resembling 
a military or nm'al demonstration be 
carriei! out (that troops shall not 
march, or),//n its six months of 
potecr it has offered not one con¬ 
structive measure or done a single 
thing to relime suffering (it lias not 
offered one)./// is with no un¬ 
friendly intention to Germany or 
XL'itb any desire to question her right 
or her need to possess a pou'erful 
^'avy (it is not with any)./.l/n»t- 
festly rcp can grant no armistice 
while (hey occupy Freneh <(• Itclgian 
territory, or delude ourselves into 
thinking (hat a League of Saiions is 
possible (we cannot grant an).///c 
did nothing wilhoul consulting lenrl, 
or failed in anything without expeet- 
lug (1- fearing his admonishing (lie 
(lid lint do anything ... or fail). 

'1 lie above are tlie onlinary types 
of mistake witti nor. Olliers that 
fdimild hardly reipiirc mention are 
either ... nor, &: (he poetical omission 
of the first negative. Either . . . nor 
O as bad as nkituku ... or; but : 
I'here u'o.v not, cither in 17!)(i in 
Italy, n(»r on the McditcTrancan 
coast of Spain in 1808, any liritish 


force at work which . . ./As we have 
not got the world's tonnage production 
for April, nor yet either the British 
nor the world's losses for the same 
month, it is only possible to . 

Do nor undo is legitimate in poetry, 
but not in prose of so ordinary a 
kind as : For her fingers had been 
so numbed that she could do nor undo 
anything. 

normalcy (= normality) is a Hybrid 
DERiVATiVK of the ‘ spurious hybrid ’ 
class, & seems to have nothing to 
recommend it. 

north-. Compounds (n.-cast &c.) 
are pronounced with th. Of the 
derivatives, northern & northerly 
have dh, but rior//»ajard(s), norther^ 
& northing, have th, 

northerly. For the special uses & 
meanings of this set of words, see 
EASTERLY. 

nostril makes {-)nostrilIed ; -ll-, -l-. 

nostrum. Pi. not -a; -um. 

nosy, nosey. See -ey & -y in 

ADJECTIVES, & -EY, -IE, -Y. 

not. 1. Not aU){aU ... not. 2. Not 
in mciosLs & periphrasis. 3. Not in 
exclamations. 4. Not pleonastic. 
5. Not , . . but. G. Not only. 

1. Not all)(all , , , not. All is not 
gold that glisters ; Every land does 
not produce everything. Precisians 
would rewrite tliesc sentences as 
Not all is gold that glisters (or Not 
all that glisters is gokl) & Not every 
land produces ei'crything. The nega- 
ti\ e belongs logically to all & every, 
not to the verbs, & the strict sense 
of the lirst proverb would be that 
glistering proves a substance to be 
not gold, A valued correspondent 
writes—' Do not you tliink that the 
use of all . . . not ought to be re¬ 
stricted to propositions of the type 
All A is uot-Ii, & where Not all A 
IS li is meant, tiiat should be the 
order ? Of <'ourse tivat never has 
h(‘en a rule, from “ .All of you have 
not the knowUaige of (Jod ” on¬ 
wards, l)ut it would save a great deal 
of amhig'iity if it could he made 
one, 1 lot ice that Somerville & 
IJyrne, in their (ierman Grammar, 
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with Nicht alle Menschen sprechen 
Deulsch before them, translate it 
“ All men do not speak German ”, 
neglecting the plain guidance of their 
original \ This gentleman has logic 
on his side, logic has time on its 
side, & probably the only thing 
needed for his gratification is that he 
should live long enough. The older 
a language grows, & the more con¬ 
sciously expert its users become, 
the shorter shrift it & they may be 
expected to grant to illogicalities & 
ambiguities. All , . . not for Not all, 
like t/ie tico first for t/ie /(rst two, 
the displacements of BOTH &; nhitiifr 
& ONLY, the omission of not in t/ian 
t/ou can HELP, & the use of mueft 
LESS for much more, is already 
denounced by those who have time 
to spend on niceties ; but it is still, 
like many other inaccuracies, the 
natural & idiomatic English ; it will 
pass away in time, for magna est 
Veritas el praevalebit; in the mean¬ 
time it is worth anyone’s while to 
get on speaking terms with the new 
exactitudes (i.e., to write Not all 
himself), but worth nobody’s while 
to fall foul of those who do not 
choose to abandon the comfortable 
old slovcnrics. 

2. Not in ineiosis & periphrasis. 
‘ VVe say well & elegantly, not un¬ 
grateful, for very grateful ’—OED 
(juotation dated 1071, It is by this 
time a faded or jaded elegance, this 
replacing of a term by the negation 
of its opposite ; jaded by general 
over-use ; faded by the blight of 
Worn-out humour with its nof a 
hundred miles from, not unconnected 
with, & other once fresh young 
phrases. But the very popularity 
of the idiom in English is proof 
enough that there is something in it 
congenial to the English tempera¬ 
ment, &> it is pleiisant to believe that 
it owes its success with us to a 
stubborn national dislike of putting 
things too strongly. It is clear too 
that there are contexts to which 
e.g. not inconsiderable is more suit¬ 
able than considerable; by using 
it we seem to anticipate & put 


aside, instead of not foreseeing or 
ignoring, the possible suggestion 
that SO-&-SO is inconsiderable. The 
right principle is to acknowledge 
that the idiom is allowable, & then 
to avoid it except when it is more 
than allowable. Examples in which 
their authors would hardly claim 
that elegance or point was gained 
by the double negative, & would 
admit that they used it only 
because they saw no reason why 
they should not, occur in every 
day’s newspapers ; such are '.— The 
style of argument suitable for the 
election contest is, no doubt, not 
infrequently different from the style 
of argument suitable for use at ll fsl- 
minster (often)./One may imagine 

that Mr - will not be altogether 

unrelieved icAen his brother actor 
returfis tomorrow (will be much 
relieved). 

3. Not in exclamations. But if you 

look at the story of that quadrilateral 
of land, what a complex of change 
<fc diversity do you not discover! A 
jumble of question & exclamation. 
The right exclamation would be: 
What a complex you discover ! The 
possible question would be : What 
complexity do you not discover 9 
What a complex, & the stop, are 
essentially exclamatory : «o( is 

essentially interrogative ; do is 
characteristically interrogative, but 
not impossible in exclamations. 
The forms in a simpler sentence 
are :—Exclamation : What I have 
suffered!; Question: What have 
1 not suffered ? ; Exclamation with 
inversion: What have 1 suffered!; 
Confusion : What have 1 not suffered! 
Sec Stops (question & exclamation 
marks). 

4. Not pleonastic. The point dis¬ 
cussed in 3 was the intrusion of a 
710/, unnecessary indeed but ex¬ 
plicable, into exclamations that are 
confused with rhetorical questions. 
Much less excusable, as needing no 
analysis to show that it ia wrong & 
often destructive of the sense, is the 
not that is evoked in a subordinate 
clause as a mere unmeaning echo 
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of an actual or virtual negative in 
the main sentence. We all know 
people who habitually say I shouldn't 
wonder if it didn’t turn to snow soon 
when they mean if it turned, But 
the same mistake in print is almost 
as common as it is absurd :— 
Nobody can predict with confidence 
how much time may not be employed 
on the concluding stages of the Hill./ 
Is it impossible to imagine that, in 
conseyucncc of the growing friendship 
betiveen the two great peoples on both 
sides of the Channel, an agreement 
might not one day be realized ?/! do 
not of course deny that in this, as in 
all moral principles, there may not 
be found, here d: there, exceptional 
cases./He js unable to say how much 
of the portraiture of Christ rnay not 
be due to the idealization of Ilis life 
tb character./It ’would not be at all 
surpri.sing if, by attempting too much, 
Mr — has not to some extent 
defeated his ouoj object./Who hnows 
but u'hat agreeing to dijjer may not 
be a form of agreement rather than 
a form of diJJ'crencr ? 

5. ?\ol ... but. Mrs Fra.ser's book, 
hown-er, is not confined to filling up 
the gups i)i Livingstone's life in 
Fnglaud d' the afterdiislonj of his 
children, luit it deals most interest- 
ingly with her father's own early 
advent arcs in Africa d' . , . See 
nrx h for more flagrant niishandlings 
of not followed l)y but. The differ- 
enee betweioi riglit & wrong often 
depends on the writer’s seeiiig that 
the sul)jeet, for instance, of tTie not 
sent(‘nec must not be repeated (or 
talvcn up i)y a proiKuin) in the but 
senteriee, hut allowed to carry on 
silently. Tlie above double 'sen¬ 
tence', wliicli is not idiomatic English 
as it stands, is at onec ('ur(*d i>v tlu* 
onnssiou of it. 'I'Ik* relation tietwocn 
one torni A- tlie other is exae'tly that 
bel\vc('u It is not black, but it is 
while (uhic'b is im])ossit)le except in 
special eoiidit ions) & It is not black, 
but while. 

6. Ao/ on/)/ out of its phiee is like 
0 tmtaek loose on the floor; it 
tuiglit liave been most servieeahle 


somewhere else, & is capable of 
giving acute & undeserved pain 
where it is. To read the following 
extracts one after another, all of 
them requiring only a preference for 
order over chaos to have tidied them 
up, must surely call a blush to the 
Englishman’s cheek for his journal* 
ists’ slovenly ways :— Ireland, unlike 
the other Western nations, preserved 
n. 0. its pre-Christian lilerature, bui 
when Christianily came, not direct 
from Home but from Britain tfc Gaul, 
that literature received a fresh im¬ 
pulse from the nrw faith (N, o, did 
Ireland . . . preserve).///c referred 
his audience to a time when n, o. was 
the Regular Army in no difficulty of 
finding Tccruits, but actually got 
them as soon as compulsion for home 
defence had been introduced (when 
the Army n. o. had no difficulty)./ 
Profes.sor Dicey's argument could be 
used most convincingly to prove that 
n. o, ought self-government never to 
have been granted to the Colonies but 
ought also immediately to be with- 
dra’wn from the English people itself 
(to prove that self-government n.o. 
ought never)./A’, o, had she now 
a right to speak, but to speak with 
<i()f/ionP/ (Slic had now a right n. 0. 
to spcak)./L '/7 to the last of them 
it is assumed n.o. that the Allies 
arc not parties to the correspondence, 
hut arc ar/) ojficially ignorant of 
its existence (that the Allies n. o. are 
not parties)./ A'. 0 , does the propor¬ 
tion of suicides vary with the season 
of the year, but with different races 
(The I import ion of suicides varies 
n. o. witli)./N. o. would this scheme 
help the poorer districts over their 
financial dijficuities, luit would re¬ 
move from London the disgrace that 
in some parts of London the streets 
are . . . (Thi s seliernc would n. o. 
help)./A'. 0 . tens the audience drawn 
from central London those privileged 
to hear the speech came from all parts 
(The audience was not drawn from 
<'entral London only. The blunder io 
here double, & tins tiiitack must be 
not merely picked up, but smashed 
up, before it can be harmless). 
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note, n. For synonymy see sign, 
note, V., makes -table ; see Mute e. 
nothing less than. The OED re* 
marks :—' The combination nothing 
less than has two quite contrary 
senses & gives as the first ‘ quite 
equal to, the same thing as with, 
for illustration, 2iu/ yet methinks my 
father's execution TFos nothing less 
than bloody tyranny ; & as the 

second ‘ far from being, any thing 
rather than with, for illustration, 
Who, trusting to the laxcs, expected 
n. 1.1. an attack. To the second 
sense it adds the description ‘ Now 
rare As a matter of grammar, 
either sense is legitimate, less being 
different parts of speech in the two, 
as appears in the light of para¬ 
phrases :—my father’s death was 
no smaller thing than tyranny (i.e., 
less is an adjective) ; they expected 
nothing in a loiver degree than they 
expected an attack (i.e., less is an 
adverb) ; grammar, then, leaves the 
matter open. But the risks of 
ambiguity are very great. If the 
sense of they expected n, 1.1. an 
attack did not happen to be fixed by 
<rw, 9 /ing to the /arcs, who would dare 
decide whether they expected it 
very much or very little ? The 
sense called by the OED ‘ now rare ’ 
should, in the interests of plain 
speaking, be made rarer by total 
abandonment. It is unfortunately 
less rare than the label would lead 
one to suppose ; passages like the 
two that follow are not uncommon, 
& are to many readers very puz¬ 
zling : —It recognizes also both the 
necessity of reform & liberaiion from 
dead dogmas & rubrics^ & the im¬ 
possibility of reform coming from 
a House of Commons desiring no¬ 
thing less than to occupy its debates 
toilh discussions of the validity of the 
thirty-nine articles./Now we are intro¬ 
duced to inspired ‘ crowd-men * or 
heroes who have a passion for making 
order out of the human chaos tfc 
finding expression for the real soul 
of the people ; these heroes or crowd- 
men resemble n. 1 . 1 . the demagogue 
as popularly conceived. 

1351 


notice makes -ceaOle ; sec Mute e. 

notify. For intlcxions sec 

IN “IE, -Y, -VE, G. 

nought. Sec naught. 

noumenon, Prunouiuenow'minun ; 
pi. -ena, see -on 1. 

noun has tw'o adjectives—nominal 
& nounal, but is eonifortalile with 
neither. The objection to the first 
is that it is a word much used in 
other senses. This has induced 
grammarians to form the word from 
which they of all people should 
have shrunk—nowno/. It is what 
is described in the article Ilynnin 
DERIVATIVES QS 3 spurtous hybrid ; 
see that article for a discussion of 
coastal & similar words. The gram¬ 
marian’s right course is to work 
with the word noun as far as 
possible, &, when an adjective or 
adverb is indispensable, use jiomin- 
al(ly}. 

Noun & adjective accent. When 

a word of more than one syllable 
is in use both as a noun A: as an 
adjective, there is a certain ten¬ 
dency, though much less marked than 
the corrc.sponding one with nouns 
& verbs (see next article), to differ¬ 
entiate the sound by accenting the 
last syllable in the adjective, but 
not in the noun ; thus He is an 
exper't golfer, but Jle is an e'xpert 
in handwriting, A few examples 
are given, of which the first four are 
undisputed, & the rest questionable : 
from these the reader will be able 
to form an opinion for application 
to similar casescompa ct a., 
co'mpact n. ; exper't a,, e'xpert n, ; 
insti'nct a., i'nstinct n.; niinu'tc a., 
mi'nute n. ; conte'nt a., co'ntent(s) 
n. (sometimes) ; conver'se a. (some¬ 
times ; & cf. the adv. conDcr'sefy), 
co'nvcrsc n. (- contrary &c.) ; 
supi'nc a. (usually ; & cf. the adv, 
supi'nely), su'pine n. ; suspe'et a., 
Bu'spcct n. (= suspect person ; some¬ 
times) ; uprigh't a. (sometimes ; Sc 
cf. the n. uprigh'tness), u'pright n, 
(^ post &c.). 

Noun Sc verb accent, pronunci¬ 
ation, & SPELLING. When there 


o 
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19 both noun & verb work to be 
done by a word, & the plan of form* 
ing a noun from the verb, or a 
verb from the noun, by adding a 
formative suHix (as in stealth from 
steal) is not followed, but the one 
word doubles the parts, there is 
a strong tendency to differentiate by 
pronunciatifin, as in M.ve (n. us, vb 
oz) ; such a distinction is some¬ 
times, as in use, unrecorded in 
spelling, but sometimes recorded iis 
in calf & ealve. It is not possible to 
<lraw up a complete list of the words 
affecte(i, because the impulse is still 
active, & the list w’ould need con¬ 


stant cadditions, especially of word? 
whose pronunciation can be modi lice 
without change of spelting. lJut 
as the eonsctiuencc is that the pro' 
nunciation of many words is foi 
a time uncertain, a slight analysis 
of a fair number of examples maj 
help those who are in doubt. It ran 
be laid down, to start with, that 
UiFtKR]',N*i[ATioN is in itself an aid 
to lucidity, that this form of differ¬ 
entiation is making way, & therefore 
tliat, when ot>e {iocs not susjx'ct 
oneself of being the innovator. & 
the f^fdy (piestion is hetwec'n acce[)t- 
ing tt rejecting a distinction initiated 
by others, acc-eptaticc is wisdom. 

1. TIic largest class is that of words 
whose accent is shifted ; these, not 
being monosyltahles, are mostly of 
foreign origin, A. Words in which 
the differentiation is ostahlislicd 
a c’oent n., accc'nt v. ; coinnurne v., 
co'iniminc n. ; compou'nd v., co'm- 
!»ound n. ; compre'ss v., co'mpress 
II. : eoneer't v., co ncert n. ; e{)n- 
dn (d V., co'nduct n. ; eoidi'ne v., 
CO Iinne(s) n. ; eondi'et v., co'nllict 
II. ; consor't v.. consort n. ; co'n- 
test n., conte'st v. ; contra'ct v. 
<■<) ntract n. ; contra'st v., co'ntrast 
II. ; conver'se v., co'iiverse n, (talk) • 
ennver t V., co'nvcrt n. ; convict 
V., CO n\-jct Ii. ; convoy' v., co'nv{)v 
11.. decrease v., do'crease n. • 
dc scant n., dcsf'a'nt v. ; dicta'tc v,’ 

I I ctat('(s) n. ; dige'st v., di'gcst ii. ' 
tscor d V., di'seord n. ; di'seount 
discou nt v. : di'scoiirsc n.. 


discour'se v. ; escor't v., e'seort n.; 
essay' v., c'ssay n. ; e'xploit n., 
exploi't v. ; extra'ct v„ e'xtract n.; 
fermc'nt v., fer'ment n. ; fore'taste 
n., forcta'stc v. ; foreto'ken v,, 
fore'token n. ; impor t v., i'mport 
n.; impri'nt v., i'mprint n.; in- 
crea'se v., i'ncrcase n. ; insu'lt v., 
i'nsult n.; interdi'et v., i'nterdict 
n. : pre'mise n., premi'se v. ; pro- 
dii'ce V., pro'duce n, ; recor'd v., 
re cord n. See also Participles 5. 
Ii. Words in which accent-shifting is 
tentative only construe' v.(doubt- 
ful), co'nstrue n. ; eo'stume n. 
(doubtful), costu'me v.; defi'Ie 
(pass) v., de'file n. (doubtful) ; 
de'tail(s) n., dctai'l v. (doubtful) ; 
entai ) v., e'ntail n. (doubtful); 
cxcer'pt v., e xcerpt n. (doubtful) ; 
hna'ncicr n. (doubtful), financier" 
v.; incli'ne v., i ncline n. (doubtful); 
indent y., indent n, (doubtful); 
inlay v., i nlay n. (doubtful); inter- 
cba'nge v., i nterchange n, (doubt¬ 
ful) : invi'tc v., i'nvite n. (doubtful). 
C. Words in which some speakers 
shift the accent, & others go half 
way by giving the last syllabic of 
the verb with a clear instead of an 
obscure vowel ; so complement, 
compliment, experiment, implement, 
ive.; ion pa// me a co'Tnpliment 
(-ent), but \'o« cofnplime'nt or 
CO ntplirfK^rtt 7a c. 

2, Other wijrds, especially but not 
only monosyllables, are differen- 
tiateil not by accent but by a 
modification in noun or verb of the 
C()ns(maiital sound at the end, which 
IS hard in the noun & soft in the 
\crb. Ij. This difference is often 
or the ear only & docs not affect 
.spelling; so abuse, close (hard 3 
in cathedral close), excuse, grease, 
house,misuse, mouse, mouth. In this 
class, as in U Sc C, are words about 
which usage varic.s & material for 
comparison is therefore useful. E. 
More often the change of sound is 
recorded in the spelting ; about such 
Words no doubts arise; but ex¬ 
amples are worth giving to confirm 
the fact that the distinguishing of 
the parts of speech by change of 
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Bound is very common, &. that its 
extension to words whose spelling 
fails to show it is natural. If the 
soldier’s now well-known kaj for 
leave (furlough) is an instinctive 
application of the principle, it pro¬ 
vides a rare specimen still in the 
making to set beside the fully 
developed ones of which this class | 
mainly consists. Examples are ;— 
advice & advise, bath & batlie, be¬ 
lief & believe, brass & braze, breath 
& breathe, calf & calve, cloth & 
clothe, deaf & dcave, device & 
devise, glass & glaze, grass & graze, 
grief & grieve, half & halve, life & 
live, loss & lose, proof & prove, 
relief & relieve, safe & save, sheath 
& sheathe, shelf & shelve, strife & 
strive, thief & tliieve, teeth & teethe, 
troth & betrothe, wife & wive, wreath 
& wreathe. 

Novelese. This heading is not 
to be taken as a suggestion that ' 
writers of novels are all alike in 
yielding to certain professional 
weaknesses. A single warning only 
is intended, & that on a point so 
elementary that it concerns only the 
beginner; but it is the novelist 
tiro rather than other sorts of tiro 
that needs it. What is here meant 
by novelese is the set phrases that 
the young writer remembers to have 
had liis emotions stirred by in the 
days when he was reading novels 
instead of writing them, & relies 
upon to affect his own readers in 
turn. The phrases have had some 
wear & tear since he was first struck 
by them, & the emotional value 
of such things depreciates quickly. 
Influences that * have come into ’ 
somebody’s * life tempted ones 
who ‘ will not do this thing *, fallen 
ones ‘ more sinned against than 
sinning unfortunates * hoping 
against hope strong silent men, 
living deaths, that supreme moment, 
demoniacal glee, demonic ener^, 
diabolical malignity, & devilish in¬ 
genuity, magnetic personalities & 
sinister machinations, utter abandon 
& pathetic indifference, innocent 


guile & serpentine charm, all those 
& hundreds of the like phrases, 
which thrilled our own youth, will 
not thrill but bore those on whom 
we sanguinely try the same experi- 
nicnt. Tlie emotions niiiv be 
sempiternal ; the stimuli to which 
they will re;»ct lose their power with 
use, & must be varied. 

Novelty-hunting, or the casting 
about for words of which one can 
fed not that tlicy give otic’s meaning 
more intelligibly or exactly than 
those the man in the street would 
have used in expressing the same 
thing, but that they are not the ones 
that would have occurred to him, 
is a confession of weakness. Anyone 
can say iniprovemcjit & complejcilif & 
conception & ancestors & iitle-rijle ; 
I will say iietteumknt & com¬ 
plicacy & CONCEPT & FOUEHEARS & 
NAJiE-PART. Why ? Obviously be¬ 
cause, there being nothing new in 
what I have to say, 1 must make 
up for its stalencss by something 
new in the way I say it. And if that 
were all, if each novelty-hunter 
struck out a line for himself, we 
could he content to register novelty- 
hunting as a useful outward sign 
of inward dullness, & leave sueli 
writers carefully alone. Unluckily 
they hunt in packs, & when one of 
them has such a find as asset or 

UAPPENISOS or FORCEFUL Or MEN¬ 
TALITY they are all in full cry after 
it, till it becomes a Vogue-word, to 
the great detriment of the language. 
Further notes on the point will be 
found under most of the words 
already mentioned. Other speci¬ 
mens are bookman for author &c., 
CLAMANT for flagrant or crying, 
DEMESNE for domain, feasible for 
possible, MosiENTLV for instantly, 
LIKELY for probably, adverbs like 
embarrassedly (sec -edly), & the 
comparatives & superlatives men¬ 
tioned in -ER & -KST 5. 

noyau, nuance. See French words. 

nth. For to the nth, see n. An 
example of the misuse is : One mar¬ 
vels at the extraordinary French 
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capacity d* pertinacity in exploiting 
& exhausting a given motive^ working 
it out to the nth power. 


nucleus. PI. -lei {*lli). 

nugae. Pronounce iiu'ge or nu je. 

nuDify. F or inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 6, 

Number. Several kinds of mistake 
arc common, & various doubts arise, 
involving the question of number. 
With some of them pure grammar 
is competent to deal ; in others 
acconiinodations between grammar 
& sense are necessary or usual or 
debatable ; rarely a supposed con¬ 
cession to sense issues in nonsense. 
The following numbered sections 
are arranged accordingly, the purely 
grammatical points coining first. 
1. Subject & complement of different 
numbers. 2. Subject of mixed num¬ 
bers, 3. Or. 4. Red herrings. 5. 
Harking back with relatives. G. 
Nouns of multitude. 7. Singular 
verb preceding plural subject, & 
vice versa. 8. As /o//ou-(s) &c. 
9. 0/7<fr(s). 10. What. 11. I’ro- 

nouns & possess!ves after ci'crifone 

&c. 12. Quantity words, 13. Xon- 

sen.se. 


1. If subject & complement are of 
dirfcreiit numbers, bow is the mim- 
ber of the verb to he decided ? That 
is, to come to particulars in the 
simidcst form, .shall we use are in 
Clouds arc vaporized water, & ic (35 in 
I he iast^ crop was potatoes, because 
the subject clouds is j)lural & the 
subject crop singular, or shall we 
prefer is & were to suit the number 
of the <“omplements w'atcr Sc potatoes'^ 
The natural man, faced with these 
examples, has no doubt ; ‘Of 
course, Clouds are, The crop u'os, 
wltate\'er may be going to follow 
I he soplnstieatetl man, who thinks 
<)1 The wages of sin is death, hesitates, 
but |)rot>ab[y admits that that is 
an excepti(tn aceounled for by the 
really singular sense of wages (= 
guerdon). It may in fact be fairly 
-issumed tliat when the subject is 
a straightforward singular w'ithoiit 
Complications about nouns of multi¬ 


tude (as in party &c.), or a straight¬ 
forward plural without complica¬ 
tions about a virtually singular 
sense (as in wages) or separate items 
(as in /ic d she), the verb follows the 
number of the subject, whatever 
that of the complement may be. 
That it is not as nccdJes.s as it might 
seem to set this down will be plain 
from the following extracts, some 
of the simplest form, all violating 
the rule ;— Our only guide were <Ac 
stars./Its strongest point are the 
diagrams./For Germany's great need 
are colonies./The plausible sugges¬ 
tions to the contrary so frequently put 
forward is an endeavour to kill two 
birds with one stone./Mr Shorti's 
quotations from seditious literature 
was, in the view of most members, 
poor evidence to support ike new 
charges which he brought./Mr Coullon 
contests the idea that the prc-Itcforma- 
tion days was an age of relisious 
instruction. The only comment 
nccc.S5ary on these is that when, as 
in the first three examples, it makes 
no difference to the meaning which 
of two words (stars or guide, point or 
diagrams, need or colonies) is made 
the .subject & which the comple- 
fneiit, the one that is placed first 
mu.st (except in questions) be re¬ 
garded as subject & have the verb 
suited to its number: Our only 
guide Was the stars, or The stars were 
our only guide. 

When the words which or what take 
the place of the subject, mistakes 
are more intelligible, but still mis¬ 
takes ; is slioiild be are in The grass 
plots intersected with gravelled drives 
It/iirA i.s //ip ordinary aehievemeni of 
the huglish gardener in India ; but 
xvhich does not bear its number on 
its face. Tlic traps laid by what 
are so many & various (W hat puzzles 
us most are the references to .. ., &c,) 
that it is better to refer the reader 
to that word, 

2. Subject of mixed numbers. In 
y I other tt children xvere killed we 
have a compound subject; in 
Mother or children are to die we have 
not one compouml subject, but two 
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alternative subjects ; the rules for 
the number of the verb differ in the 
two types. The compound subject 
is necessarily plural* whether its 
components are both plural, of 
different numbers, or both singular. 
To make the verb singular, as has 
been done in the extracts below, is 
accordingly wrong ; at least, it is 
ungrammatical, though grammar 
may sometimes, when there is a 
better justihcation than carelessness 
or ignorance, be overridden ; the 
reason why the rule is broken as 
often as it is is perhaps confusion 
between the two forms, compound 
& alternative, distinguished above, 
the latter admitting sometimes of 
a singular verb. Wrong examples:— 
Those who hcpce been encouraging 
one-half of these peoples to believe 
that their /iocs, their libertieSy & their 
religion is in danger have assumed 
a great responsibility,/The Allies are 
even prepared to retire troops & cease 
operations if & when proper pledges 
& security is given. 

If the verb in sentences of this type 
precedes the compound subject 
{There were a table tfc some chairs in 
there), it becomes legitimate to use 
a singular verb under some circum* 
stances (see 7 below). 

3. Or. Jf the facts are as your 
correspondent (or your printer) state, 
Egypt must be an odd sort of country. 
State should be states ; see 2 for the 
difference between a compound sub- 
ject with and & two or more alter* 
native subjects with or. When, as 
here, both alternatives are singu¬ 
lar in grammar & in sense {you is 
plural in grammar even when 
singular in sense; army may be 
plural in sense though singular in 
grammar, see 8), the verb can only 
be singular. So Alother or child is 
(not are) to die. But when the 
alternativ'cs differ in number, os in 
Mother or children are to die, 2s the 
child or the parents to be blamed?, 
the methods in order of merit are ; 
(a) Evade by finding a verb of 
common number ; Mother or children 
must die, Shall the child or the 


parents be blamed ? ; (b) Invoke 

ellipsis by changing the order : The 
mother is to die, or (he children. Is the 
child to be blamed, or the parents ? 
(c) Give the verb the number of the 
alternative nearest it : Mother or 
children are to die, Js the child or the 
parents to be blamed ? What should 
not be said is Mother or children ts 
to die. Are the child or the parents fo 
be blamed ? 

4. Red herrings. Some writers are 
as easily drawn off the scent as 
young hounds. They start .vith 
a singular subject; before they 
reach the verb, a plural noun 
attached to an of or the like happens 
to cross, & off they go in the plural; 
or vice versa. This is a matter of 
carelessness or ineNperienee only, 
&, needs no discussion ; but it is so 
common as to call for a few illus¬ 
trations :— Further acquaintance ivith 
the memoirs of Prince Chloihcig zu 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst enable us 
the better to appreciate . . ./The 
results of the recognition of this truth 
is . . ./The foundation of politics are 
in the letter only./An immense 
amount of confusion tt indifference 
prevail./The partition ichich the two 
ministers made of the powers of 
government were singularly happy./ 
Those dangerous influences whose 
appearance were the chief cause of 
OUT action. 

5. Harking back with relatives. 
Who, ivhich, & that, can m them¬ 
selves be singular or plural, there 
is a particular form of sentence in 
which this produces constant blun¬ 
ders. lie is one of the best men that 
have ever lived (with which compare 
He t ,9 one that has lived honestly). 
In the first sentence there arc two 
words capable of serving os ante¬ 
cedent to that, viz one (as in the 
bracketed sentence) & men, A 
moment’s thougfit shows that men 
is the antecedent necessary to the 
sense : Of ttie best men that have 
ever lived (or of the best past & 
present men) he is one. Hut with 
one & men (or their equivalents) to 
attach the relative to, writers will 
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hark back to one in spite of the 
nonsense it gives, & make their 
verbs singular i—He w another of 
the numerous people who is quite 
competent in the art of turning what 
he has to saif into rhyme tfc metre./ 1 
They have gone through one of those 
complete changes of occupation which 
does nrrybody good./One of the 
many well~knaxvn actresses ivho wears 
Sandoic's corset./An account which, 
in OUT opinion, is one of the most 
suggestive contributions to animal d* : 
human psychology ivhich has ei'er 
been published./It is quite one of the 
brightest productions that has been 
seen for a long time. It will be 
observed that the critic of poets is 
no more proof against the tempta¬ 
tion than the advertiser of under¬ 
clothing. 

An cxani[ile or two offering pecu¬ 
liarities may be added : —,1/r ICdivin 
Pugh IS one of those intriguing people 
who can write well in any style, tt* 
docs ; but who constantly Icims «,s 
with tlte impression that he is not 
quite .vrriojf.s ; this writer wants to 
have it both ways; who is to he 
plural With can, Imt singular with 
docs k leaves ; read tO he docs, but./ 
Describing him as one of those busy 
tne/i who in some remarkable way 
find lime for adding to his Work ; 
to have got safely as far as find, 

& then break away with his, is an 
odd freak. ///o«f/j';i was a wonderful 
conjurer, d* is often reckoned the 
greatest of his craft m7io have ci'cr 
lived ; this reverses the usual mis¬ 
take : Is the greatest who has, Is 
one of the greatest wlio hair. 

6. Nouns of multitinle. Such words 
as army, fleet. Government, company, 
party, pack, cfoted, mess, number, 
niajoTity, may stand cither for a 
single entity or for the individuals I 
who compose it. <fe are called nouns 
of iniiltitudo. They arc treated as 
singular or plural at discretion— 

& .sotnetimes. naturally, without 
discretion. The Cabinet is divided 
IS hetter, because in the order of i 
thought a wiuilo must precede divi¬ 
sion ; & The Cabinet are agreed is 


better, because it takes two or more 
to agree. That is a delicate distinc¬ 
tion, & few will be at the pains to 
make it. Broader ones that few 
will fail to know are that between 
The army is on a voluntary basis 
& The army are above the average 
ciOi7mn height, & that between The 
party lost tlieir hats & The party lost 
its way. In genera! it may be said 
that while there is always a better 
& a worse in the matter, there is 
seldom a right & a wrong, k any 
attempt to elaborate rules would be 
waste labour. A single example 
will illustrate sufTicicntly :—3/ore 
money xvill be wanted if the number 
of teachers arc to be adequate. No- 
onc will misinterpret that; yet 
everyone will admit that the singular 
would have been what the plural is 
not, foolproof; the writer meant 
if there are to be enough teachers ; 
he did not mean what his words 
ought to mean—if the numerous 
teachers arc to be skilful enough. 

Hut if the decision 'whether a noun 
of multitude is to be treated as a 
singular or as a plural is often 
a diflicult business, & when ill made 
results at worst in a venial blemish, 
tailurc to al)ide by the choice when 
made, & phingiiig about between 
1/ tfc they, have & has, is & their, & 
the like, can only be called insults 
to the reader, A waiter might as 
well serve one on a dirty plate as 
journalist offer one such untidy 
stuff as ; — The University of London 
Press hopes to have ready the following 
additions to their series of . , ./The 
latter Government has nosu attempted 
to link up with the Czechs have 
published a programme./The village 
is at icork now cb ready to do their 
bit./'I he Tory party has uet'er pro-S- 
pered when they have gimi ot'cr their 
7>o/ia/ into the kcejiing of the Ulster 
group./I'he Government, ivith the 
Clarke award before them, is yet 
unable to enforce it./The Haggin 
family have come doxvn in the world, 
tb consists first of . . . 

7. Singular verb preceding plural 
subject & vice versa. The excuse 
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for this in speaking—often a suffi¬ 
cient one—is that one has started 
one’s sentence before fixing the 
precise form of the subject, though 
its meaning may have been realized 
clearly enough. But the writer both 
can & ought to do what the speaker 
cannot, correct his first words before 
the wrong version has reached his 
audience. If he does not, he too, 
like the waiter with the dirty plate 
(see 0), is indecently & insultingly 
careless. Examples :—Fot the first 
titne there is introduced into the 
Shipyard Agreement clauses which 
hold the balance equally./A book 
entitled ‘ America's Day by Ignatius 
Phayre, in which is discussed the 
pressing problems of home d: foreign 
policy that , . ./On these questions 
there is likely to be acute differences 
among the political groups parties./ 
Instead, we had the Board of Trade 
figures upon which was reared succes- 
sive agitations for increases in wages./ 
Where only three years ago was pas¬ 
ture land now stands vast engineering 
shops, miles of railway sidings, <fc the 
constant hum of machinery. 

The converse mistake is seldom 
made ; in the following, the influ¬ 
ence of these no doubt accounts for 
are : The Thames has certain natural 
disadvantages as a shipbuilding cen¬ 
tre ; to these are added an artificial 
disadvantage. 

When the verb precedes a subject 
compounded of singular & plural, 
some questions of more interest than 
importance may arise. There were 
a table & some chairs in there ; were 
is better because the compound 
subject is compact. There were 
a plain deal table in there & some 
wicker armchairs which Jorgenson 
had produced from somewhere in the 
depths of the ship. The alteration 
of were to was would now be an 
improvement; but why, if were 
was best in the bare framework 
given first ? How has the author 
elaborated it ? First & least, he 
has made table & chairs less homo¬ 
geneous, less the eriuivalent of 

some articles of furniture by 


describing one as plain deal & the 
others as wicker ; secondly, he has 
attached to chairs & not to table 
a long relative clause ; third & most 
important, he has had, in order to 
cut off the relative clause from table, 
to shift in there to an earlier place. 
But it results that the verbal phrase 
(there were ... in there) is so arranged 
that it encloses one item of the 
compound subject (table) & leaves 
the other (chairs) out in tlie cold. 
The author would have done better 
to write wos & let the second part 
be elliptical with there were in there 
to be understood out of there uos 
in there. 

8. As follaw{s), conffrn(s), regaTd{s), 
&c. For higher incomes than £1,000 
the neto rates will be as follow. As 
follow is not English ; as follows 
is ; for discussion of the point see 

FOLLOW'. 

9. Other{s). The wrecking policy is, 
like other of their adventures in 
recent times, a dangerous gamble. 
Other should be others ; for discus¬ 
sion see OTUKR. 

10. What. What provoke men’« 
curiosity are mysteries. See what for 
the question w’hether it can be plural, 

11. Pronouns & posscssives after 
each, every, anyone, no-one, one, &c. 
Fveryone without further delay gave 
themselves up to rejoicing,/Hut, as 
anybody can see for themselves, the 
quotation of the actually relevant 
portion of the argument in our 
columns would herve destroyed . . . 
Each & tlie rest are ail singular ; 
that is undisputed ; in a perfect 
language there would exist pronouns 
& posscssives that were of as doubt¬ 
ful gender as they & vet were, like 
them, singular; i.e., it would have 
words meaning hini-or-hcr, himself- 
or-hcrsclf, hts-or-her. But, just as 
French lacks our power of distin¬ 
guishing (without additional words) 
between his, her, & its, so we lack 
the French power of saying in one 
word bis-or-her. There arc three 
makeshifts A, as anybody can see 
for himself or herself ; H, as anybody 
can see for themselves ; & C, as any- 
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body can see for himselj. No-one 
who can help it chooses A ; it is 
correct, & is sometimes necessary, 
but it is so clumsy as to be ridiculous 
except when explicitness is urgent, 
& it usually sounds like a bit of 
pedantic humour. B is the popular 
solution ; it sets the literary man’s 
teeth on edge, & he exerts himself 
to give the same meaning in some 
entirely different way if he is not 
prepared, as he usually is, to risk C ; 
but it should be recorded that the 
OED, which quotes examples under 
every, they, & themselves, refrains 
from arty word of condemnation. 
C is here recommended. It involves 
the con vent ion that where the matter 
of sex is not conspicuous or impor¬ 
tant he & his shall be allowed to 
represent a person instead of a man, 
or say a man (homo) instead of 
a man (vir). Whether that, with 
A in ^ llie background for especial 
exactitudes, & paraphrase always 
possible in dubious cases, is an 
•irrogant demand on the part of 
male England, everyone must decide 
for himself (or for himscif or herself^ 
or for t lie nisei vcs). Have the 
patrons of II made up their minds 
jet bet\\eon I'A'cryouc was hloivin^* 
their noses & Everyone were bloxviim 
their noses ? ® 

12. Quantity words, 1'hcre arc 
heaps more to say, but 1 must not tax 
your space further. The plurals 
heaps <fc lots used colloquially for 
a great amount now always take a 
singular verb unless a plural noun 
with is added : 7'here is heaps of 
ammunition, but There arc heaps of 
cups ; There is lots to do, but Lots of 
jieoplc think so, t-oiijpare the use of 
half in Half of it is rotten, but Half 
of them arc rotten, 

13. Nonsense. He comes for the 
jirst time into the Xai'y at an egr 
team nmuf oj^icers—unless they are 
so meritorious or so fortunate as to be 
one of the three Admirals of the Fleet 
—are compelled by law to leiwe it, 
Naval oHicers cannot be one ad- 
iniral ; & what is wrong with unless 
tAey are Admirals of the Fleet ? 


0 » 


numerous is not, as the following 
extract makes it, a pronoun :— 
These men have introduced no fewer 
than 107 amendments, which they 
know perfectly well cannot pass, dh 
numerous of which are not meant to 
pass. See various, which is much 
more often misused in the same way. 

nuncio. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 4. 
nurse makes -sable ; see Mute e, 
nurs(e)llng. The form recommend¬ 
ed, though rather less common 
hitherto than the other, is nursclins j 
see Mute e for the criterion, 

DUTsy, not -sey ; see -ey, -ie, -y. 

O 

-0- is a connecting vowel of Greek 
origin, its extended modern function 
being so to shape the end of a Greek 
or Latin word that when a suflix or 
another word is applied to it the 
two will coalesce recognizably into 
a^ single derivative or compound. 
Three points should be noticed 

1. The tiling ending in -o- is not 
a word, but essentially the begin- 
ning only of a word ; owe it to 
the genius of Hertz that we are noui 
able to measure directly the velocity 
of electro (f: magnetic waves ; electro 
IS there used as an adjective in¬ 
stead of electric, & is indefensible. 
The use of Curtailed words such 
as dynamo, photo, chromo, & electro 
itself, for dynamo-electric machine, 
photograph, chromolithograph, & 
electro-plate, is another matter. 

2. 1 he Words fit for the -o- treatment 
are, if not necessarily authentic 
ancient Greek or Latin, at least such 
as may pass for Greek or Latin, 
If the ancient Homans did not call 
the Russians Uussi or talk of 
America &, Americani, we can sup- 
[losc that was only because they had 
not the chance, & are therefore 
entitled to make Russo-, America-, 
& Americano- ; but the Greeks & 
Homans knew what speed was, & 
yet no-one supposes they called it 
speed, whence it follows that speedo- 
& speedometer are barbarisms, 3. It 
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OBJECT-SHUFFLING 


is not enough that the word to be 
treated should be actual or possible 
Latin or Greek ; the shaping must 
be done in the right way. IKe 
take account of leWgio-pkilosophic 
speculations with regard to the nature 
of Eternal Life ; Latin, it is true, 
has both religio & religiosus, but 
only the second admits of the -o- 
treatment, & it gives religioso- 
philosophic. See also Hybrid de¬ 
rivatives, 

oaf. PI. '/s, rarely -res ; see -ve(d). 
oaken. See -en adjectives. 

O & oh* Usage has changed, oh 
having formerly been prevalent in 
many contexts now requiring O, & 
is still by no means iixed. The 
present tendency is to restrict oh 
to places where it has a certain 
independence, & prefer O where it is 
proclitic or leans forward upon what 
follows ; which means for practical 
purposes that as the sign of the 
vocative (O God our help ; O mighty' 
mouthed inventor of harmonies) O is 
invariable, & as an exclamation the 
word is O when no stop immediately 
follow's it, but before any stop oh 
(Oh, what a lie ! i Oh I how do you 
know that ? ; 0 for the wings of a 
dove I \ O who will o'er the downs 
with me ? ; 0 worship the King !). 

oasis. PI. oases, pron. -ez. 
oaten. See -kn adjectives. 
oath. PI. pron. odhz; -xu & -on. 
obbligato. So spelt. PI. -os; see 
-o(e)s 3. 

obduratO} adj. The OED quota¬ 
tions show Shakspere, Milton, & 
Barham, for obdur'at, is Shelley for 
fi'bdurat. The former is still some¬ 
times heard, but is old-fashioned. 
See Pronunciation. 

obedient. For yours obediently &c., 
see Letter forms. 
obeisance. Pronounce -as-, 
obelus. PI. -li (-i). 
obfuscate makes ~cable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

object, vb 1. O. makes objector ; 
Bee -OR. 53. France rightly objects to 
allow Germany to assume a position 


in Morocco which . . ,/The cabdrivers 
object to pay their proportion of the 
increase. To allow, or to allowing V 
to pay, or to paying ? The infinitive 
is deprecated the gerund recom¬ 
mended ; for this see Gerund 3. 

objectify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN 'IE, -y, -YE, 6. 

objection. They have been blocked 
by the objections of farmers d' land¬ 
lords to provide suitable land. Or 
to providing ? sec Gerund 3. 

objective genitive. See Technical 

TER.MS. 

Object-shuffling. The confer¬ 
ring of a name on a type of mistake, 
making it recognizable & avoidable, 
is worth while if the mistake is 
common. Object-shuffling describes 
what unwary writers are apt to do 
with some of the many verbs that 
require, besides a direct object, 
another noun bearing to them a 
somewhat similar relation, but at¬ 
tached to them by a preposition. 
You can inspire courage in a person, 
or inspire a person with courage ; 
the change of construction is objcct- 
shuflling, which, with the verb 
inspire, is legitimate & does not 
offend against idiom ; but with 
instil the object-shuffling would be 
WTong ; you can instil courage into 
a person ; to instil a person with 
courage is contrary to idiom. Wher¬ 
ever reference is made under any 
word to this article, the meaning is 
that with that word objcct-shullling 
is not permissible. Most of the 
verbs liable to this maltreatment 
arc derived from Latin verbs com¬ 
pounded with prepositions & there¬ 
fore beginning with in-, sub-, pre-, 
&c. The Latin scholar, aware that 
the verbal parts of su6s/i/«o & 
insiillo & praejigo mean to put & 
to pour & to fasten, instinctively 
chooses for their direct objects the 
stopgap, the influence, & the ap¬ 
pendage, not the thing displaced, 
the person influenced, & the main 
body ; & in writing of the more 

educated kind his example is follow¬ 
ed. But ttie non-Latinist, if he is 
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also unobservant, gives subsiitule 
the construction of replace, instil 
that of fill, & prefix that of preface. 
It is seldom that the mistake is 
made with native words ; an ex¬ 
ample will be found under foist. 
Two or three specimens may be here 
given ; the reader who wishes for 
more will find them under the words 
substitute, prefix, inculcate, inflict, 
infuse, enforce, affix, ingratiate, en¬ 
join, & others. The attempt to con¬ 
vict Mr Masterman yesterday of an 
indiscreet utterance in a public speech 
<£' to affix the fiovcrnment with 
responsibiiitij therefor utterly failed 
to affix responsibility to the 
Government).//! quarterly which is 
doing so much to initiate into the 
minds of the Ihitish Public what is 
requisite for them to knotv (to initiate 
the li.r. in what is requisite)./?'/!? 
ecclesiastical principle was substi¬ 
tuted by the national (the national 
principle was substituted for the 
ecclesiastical). 

Objurgate makes -tor ; see -on. 
obligated as a synonvm for otiliged 
(liaving rceeiveil a favour A'c.) is 
now a mere solecism ; hut in the 
full sense of bound by law or duty 
to do sometliing it is kill used, csp. 
in legal language. 

obligato. Sec oniiMUATo. 
obligatory. Tlie pronunciation re- 
commendcil is ofiti'gutorl. 

Oblige makes ^ging • see Mutf. r 
The derivatives of o, & obligate (see 
OHi.KjATFi) above) are troublesome ; 

Ib(TC are tivo possible adjectives in 
-able (see -aih.f l), vi/., obligable 
from obligate ( = tlmt can be iegaliv 
notiiul ; pmrioiijH^c O'hlitfahl)^ 
obligfahlc from oblige (-That 'can 
liave a favour conferred ; pron. 
oblj Obh^^ee ik ublh^oT brlori^^ 

in siMise to obligate. Sc have curious 
meanings ; obligor, not one who 
eonfcTs an obligation, but one who 
binds or obligates himself to do 
K<MTU‘tliiiig : obligee, not one who i.s 
obliged, but one to whom a servii'e 
1'^ due (towards whom a duty ha.s 
been undertaken). 


Oblique complement. See Tech¬ 
nical TF.RMS. 

Obliqueness )(obIiquity. There is some 
tendency to confine the latter to 
the secondary or figurative senses; 
obluiuUy of mind or judgement or 
outlook, but oblupieness of the ground, 
a Chinaman's eyes, or the alignment ; 
cf, OPACITY, & see -TW & -NE-SS. It 
is perhaps well to fall in with such 
Differentiation. 

obliterate makes -rable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

^ oblivious. A word badly misused 
in two ways. 1. Its right sense is 
no longer aware or no longer mindful ; 
it is not simply unaware or uneon- 
scious or insensible. The following 
examples all offend against this 
[irinciple : — A contempt to which the 
average ICnglishman in his happy 
self-sufficiency is generally obliinous./ 
He may have driven ojf quite oblivious 
of the fact that any harm bad been 
(lone./And they are ingenuously 
oblivious to the ‘ hotvlers ’ so con¬ 
stantly perpetrated./General i on Stein 
denied that the propaganda in the 
army was jinhticnl, tt Ac added, quite 
oblivious of the import of xvhat he 
was saying : ‘ The soldier had to be 
tn sir acted ns to the reasons of the 
war './Singly or in groups, oblivious 
to the traffic in the streets, they pursued 
their eager quest. 2. Even when the 
word might bear its true sense of 
forgetful (as opposed to unaware), 
it i.s often followed by the wrong 
pre[)osition (/o) ; this is an indirect 
result of tlie mistake explained in 
1 : it will be noticed that a majority 
of tlie quotations there given show 
to instead of of; that is on the 
analogy of insensible to. But in the 
following examples in has been used 
ev(*n wliere the meaning might 
otherwise be the correct one of 
forgetful ; — Each of them oblivious to 
the presence of anybody el.se, <£* in- 
tent on conversation./A principle to 
which the romances of the eighteenth 
century were curiously oblivious./Mr 
Humphreys is ahvays oblivious to the 
fact that the minority in one part 
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of the kingdom is represented by the 
majority in another part./In England 
the very completeness of the defeat of 
Roman Catholicism has rendered the 
people oblivious to the danger of its 
aggression. 

The making of these mistakes is 
part of the price paid by those who 
reject the homely word, avoid the 
obvious, & look about for the 
imposing; forgetful, unaicare, un¬ 
conscious, unmindful, & insensible, 
while they usually give the meaning 
more precisely, lay no traps, 

obnoxious has two very different 
senses, one of which (exposed or 
open or liable to attack or injury) 
requires notice because its currency , 
is now 60 restricted that it is 
puzzling to the uninstructed. It is 
the word’s rightful or de-jure mean¬ 
ing, & wc may hope that scholarly 
writers will keep it alive, as they 
have hitherto succeeded in doing. 
Meanwhile the rest of us need not 
scruple to recognize the usurping 
or de-facto sense offensive or objec¬ 
tionable ; this has perhaps no right 
to exist (‘ apparently affected by 
association with noxious ’ says the 
OED), but it does & will, &, unlike 
the other, it is comprehensible to 
everyone. 

oboe. See hautboy. 
observance)(observation. The use¬ 
ful differentiation in virtue of which 
neither word can be substituted for 
the other, & each is appropriated to 
certain senses of obsernr, should not 
be neglected. Observance is the 
attending to & carrying out of a 
duty or rule or custom ; it has none 
of the senses of observation (watch¬ 
ing, noticing, &c.), & observation in 
turn does not mean performing or 
complying. Though the distinction 
is modern, its prevalence in good 
writing may be judged from the 
OED’s having only one 19th-c. & 
no 20th-c. example of observance, as 
against many of observation, in the 
sense consciously seeing or taking 
notice. Unfortunately, the journal¬ 
ists’ perverted t£^te for out-of-the- 1 


way forms is undoing this useful 
achievement, & in the last 20 years 
such uses iis the following, almost 
unknown for two or three centuries, 
have again become common :— To 
reinforce observance icilh imagina¬ 
tion./That the Americans are d* tl'HI 
remain interested in Europe, rf* that 
a close observance of European d‘ 
Asiatic affairs is an essential tb 
important part of the life of the 
citizen of the V.S /Emerson does not 
check his assumptions ; he scorns 
obsenmnee./Mr Abbott’s verse, basing 
its claims to beautif on significant 
observance, is apt for that very reason 
to . . ./From him Mr 7’orr inherits 
both his gifl for exact obsenance <(* 
lively humour,/Ilis early jmetry, the 
product of exalted sensation rather 
than of careful obsenmnec./Whose 
powers of obsen-ance tt memory hm'c 
combined to make as varied a Tacon- 
teur as ., . In all these the word 
should be ot-vr/ralion ; one qiiota- 
tion is added in which obscn'ation is 
WTongly used for obsen'ance : 'The 
liritish Gtn'ernment has failed to 
secure the observation of law d' has 
lost the confidence of all classes. 

obstacle. 'Their apathy, fatalism, d* 
resentment of interference constituted, 
tfc still constitute, a formidable 
obstacle of progress. After obstacle, 
idiom rc(juires to, not of. 

obstetric (al). See -ic(al). The 
short form is much commoner, & is 
recommended ; its formation is in 
fact faulty (a midwife is obsietrix, 
-ids, 80 that obstetricic would be 
the true adjective), while that of 
obstetrical would pass; but only 
pedantry would take exception to 
obstetric'at this stage of its career. 

obstruct makes -tor ; sec -or. 
obtain. See Eoii.mal words, Cus- 
tomer —Can you get me some ? 
Shopman —We can o, it for you, 

madam. 

obturate makes -tor ; see -or, 
obviate makes -iabie, -tor ; flee 
•ADLR 1, -OR. 

occiput. Pronounce 6ksl-. 
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occupy. For inflexions sec Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 6, 

occur makes -rrerf, ‘tring, i*c, ; see 

•R', *RR-. For occurring see Pro¬ 
nunciation s.f, 

ocean. For o. greyhound see 
Sobriquets. 
ocellus, PI, -Ui (-i). 
ochlocracy. Pronounce 6k-. 
ochre, tor spelling see -re & -er ; 

& for ochr{e)ish & ochT{€)ous see 
Spelling points, 3 s.f. 
octaroon. See octoroon. 
octavo. See folio, PI. -os ; see 
-o(K)s G. 

octet(te). Spell ~et ; see duet, 
octlngen tenary, octocentenary, octo- 
centennial. In preference to all 
these oetingennry is recommended ; 
see CENTENARY. 

octodecimo. See folio. PI. -os • 
see -otEls G. ' 

octonarlus. See Technical terms. 
octopus. PI, -uses ; the Greek or 
Latin pL, rarely used, is -jmdes {-Cz), 
not -pi ; see Latin plurals, & cf. 

POLYPUS. 

octoroon, -taroon. Iloth arc bad 
forms, the -r- being imported from 
yundroon, which has a right to it. 
But the second is worse than the 
first, since oc/«- is not (like f/Modr-) 

Latin, but (»rcek. For nicaninii 
eee mulatto 2. 


Technical 


octosyllabics. 

TERMS. 

octroi. Pronounce 6'ktrwab. For 
eynonyrny see tax. 

oddment. Though the word itself 
IS established A: useful, its formation 
IS anomalous (see -ment) A should 
Hot be imitated. 

ode. .See Technical terms. 
pdofu)r, odorous. Keep the -u- in 
tbe noun ; sec -ouu A -or, -our- A 

-oit-. 

Odyssey. Pl. -e,/.,. 

OE (E, E. See .e, (E. The followins 
spebngs ofvvords beginning with oe 
or j s substitutes are recommended : 
oeetst ; oceology Ae. ; ecumenical • 
oedema Ac.; Oedipus; oesophagus.- 


-0{E)s. The Englishman has a 
legitimate grievance against the 
words in -o. No-one who is not 
prepared to flout usage A say that 
for him every word In -o shall make 
-oes, or shall make -os, can possibly 
escape doubts ; one kind of whole- 
hogger will have to write heros & 
nos A po/atos & gos & negros, while 
the other kind must face embryoes, 
photoes, cameoes, duodecimoes, & 
generalissimoes. In this book, most 
words in -o have been entered with 
the plurals that seem advisable; 
here, one or two guiding principles 
may be indicated. Although there 
are several hundred nouns in -o, the 
ending is one that is generally felt 
to be exotic, A the plural in -ocs, 
which is shown, by its being indis¬ 
pensable with the most familiar 
words (no, go, cargo, jingo, hero, 
negro, Ac.) to be tbc normal form, 
IS allowed only to a small minority, 
most words having -os. It must be 
understood that the following rules 
arc not more than generally true, 
A that sometimes they come to 
blows with each other over a word, 

1. Words used as freely in the 
plural as in the singular usually have 
-oes, though there are very few with 
which it is invariable ; names of 
‘iniiiiais A plants fall naturally into 
this class. So banjoes ; bravoes ; 

eorgoe.s; dingoes'; dominoes', heroes; 
potatoes. 

2. Monosyllables take -oes ; so 
goes, noes, 

3. Words of tile kind whose plural 
IS si'Mom wanted or is restricted to 
sjK-cial uses have -os; so dos (the 
musical note); brmmdos ; calicos ; 
crescendos; dittos; guanos; infernos; 
litmbagos. 

4. W hen a vowel precedes the -o, 
-os is usual, fierhaps because of 
the bizarre look of -loes Ac. ; so 
arpeggios; taboos; bagnios; cameos; 
embryos; folios; punctilios. 

5. I he curtailed words made by 
dropping the second element of a 
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compound or the later syllables have 
always -os ; so chromos ; dynamos ; 
magnetos ; photos ; stylos. 

6 . Alien-looking or otherwise queer 
words have -os ; so albinos ; alto- 
relievos ; centos ; commandos ; duo¬ 
decimos ; fiascos ; ghettos ; magni- 
Jicos ; negrillos. 

7. Long words tend to -os ; so 
archipelagos ; armadillos ; general¬ 
issimos ; manifestos. 

8 . Proper names have -os ; so 
Galliosi Lotharios \ A'cros; Uomeos. 


of shares with another w ord of the 
same length, os, the evil glory of 
being accessory to more crimes 
against grammar than any other. 
But, in contrast w'ith the syntax of 
as, which is so difficult that blunders 
arc very excusable, that of oj is so 
simple that only gross carelessness 
can lead anyone astray with it. 
Nevertheless, straying is perpetual, 
& the impression of amateurishness 
produced on an educated reader of 
the newspapers is discreditable to 
the English Press. Fortunately, the 
commonest type of blunder with of 
is very definite & recognizable, so 
that the Betting of it forth with 
BuJlicicnt illustration has a real 
chance of working some improve¬ 
ment. That type is treated in the 
first of the following sections, the 
list of which is : {!) Wrong patch¬ 
ing ; (2) Patching the unpatchable ; 
(3) .Side-slip ; (-i) Irresolution ; (5) 
Needless repetition ; {(») Misleading 
omission ; (7) Some freaks of idiom. 

1 . Wrong patching. In the ten 
examples to be given, the same 
thing has happened every time. 
The writer composes a sentence in 
which some other preposition than 
of occurs once but governs two 
nouns, one close after it & the other 
at some distance. Looking over his 
Hcntencc, he feels that the second 
noun is out in the cold, & that he 
would make things clearer by 
expressing the preposition for^ the 
second time instead of leaving it to 
be understood. So far, so good ; 
care even when uncalled for is 


meritorious; but his stock of it 
runs short, & insteatl of ascertaining 
what the preposition really was he 
hurriedly assumes that it was the 
last in sight, which happens to be 
an of that he has had occasion to 
insert for some other purpose ; that 
of he now substitutes for the other 
preposition whose insertion or omis¬ 
sion was a matter of indifference, & 
so ruins the whole structure. In 
the examples, the three prepositions 
concerned are in roman type ; the 
reader will notice that the later of 
the two o/s can be cither omitted or 
altered to the earlier preposition, <!t 
that one of these courses is neces¬ 
sary :—An elwpient testimony to the 
limits of this kind of tear, d- of the 
efficiency of right defensive measures./ 
Which clearly points the need for 
some measure of honesty <.(• of at least 
an attempt at understanding of racial 
ambitions./He icill be in the best 
possible po.sition for getting the most 
out of the land t£' of using it to the 
best possible aitvantage./He icould 
have recovered the jmicer to maiuruvre 
his armies in mass, a porcer ab'io- 
lutely necessary either to achiiring 
a military decision, or in case of 
nece.s.sity of retiring in good order./ 
The definite repudiation of militarism 
as the governing factor in the rcltiiion 
of States <C* of the future moulding 
of the ICuTopean u'orld./The varying 
provisions in the different states 
respecting the length tt* nature of 
the voter's qualification, as leell as 
of the kind of persons cjcluded from 
the suffrage./A candidate ivho trn- 
tured to hint at the possible persis¬ 
tence o£ the laics of economics, d- etTO 
of the rtvival of the normal common- 
sense instincts of trade./The Ministry 
aims not merely at an equitable divi¬ 
sion o{ existing stocks, but of building 
up reserves against the lean months./ 
It begins witli the early enthusiasm of 
67 Petersburg for the tear, d- of the 
an/i-C/ermfin feeling ichich trans¬ 
formed the city into Petrograd./The 
magislrate commented on the nuisance 
of street-collections by means of boxes^ 
db of the scandal of a system under 
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ushich a large pTopotiion of the money 

given goes for the expenses of collec¬ 
tion. 

2. Patching the unpatchablc. These 
resemble the [previous set so far as 
the writers arc coneemed ; they 
have done the same thing as before ; 
but for the reader who wishes to 
correct them there is the difference 
ct n c eouRe is open ; of 
must be simply omitted, & betireen 
or icithout cannot be substituted. 
We can say/or you t(; fur me instead 
oi for you <0 me if we clioose, but not 
between you d: bcfxvecn me for between 
yon efr me ; with cries d; with tears 
means the same as with cries & 
tears, but without cries or without 
tears does not mean the same as 
without cries or tears ; on this point, 
see ()\ hiiziCAii. it cuuhi be done 
without unduly rnisiug the price of 

ncto trade,/ 


con/, or of jeopardizing 


He xvill di.sti aguish belxvecn tin 
American habit of concentrating upot 
the absolute essentials, of geitin' 
there' by the shortest path, tf-Of thi 
elaboration in detail d the love o 
refinements in itYjrA'nifj?j\///y) tchiei 
mark the Latin mind./Without goin< 
into the vexed yueslion of the precisi 
geographical limitalion.s, or of pro 
nouncing any opinion ujion the con 
fliciing claims of Italy d of tin 

Yngo-Slai's, ichat may be said r 
that ... 

3. Side-slip. Ucsides the type? 
given in the previous sections, sc 
iHMUtifully systematic in irregularit} 
as almost to appear regular, there 
are more casual aberrations of which 
no more need he said than that the 
ficntencc is diverted from ita traek 
into an of eoiistruetion by the 
presence somewhere of an of. Ana¬ 
logous luistakes are illustrated in 
the article SinK-srup. Sub-section 3 
prohibits the Irish Parliament from 
making any law so as to directly or 
indirectly establish or endoio any 
religion or prohibit the free eTcrci.se 
thereof or of giving a preference or 
imposing rt f/(.s’n^i7i7)/ on uecouni of 
frligious belief or eccicsia.stieal status./ 
*he primary object was not the 
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destruction of the mole forts, or of the 
aeroplane shed, or of whatei'er mililary 
eyuipmcrit was there, or awn of 
killing or capturing its garrison,/ 
Lord Parmoor referred to the progress 
tvhich had been made in the acceptance 
of the principle of a League of 
Aabons, mentioning esncciallu its 
inclusion in the Coalition '^pro¬ 
gramme, d of the appointment of 
Lord Robert Cecil to take charge of 
thiseptestion at the Peace Conference./ 
Its whole policy was, <.t* i.v, simply 
to obstruct the improvement of the 
workingman s tavern, d* of turning 
Ofery house of refreshment tO enter¬ 
tainment in the land into that sort of 
ceiffce tavern which , . . 

^4, Irresolution, Here again xce hai'c 
illustrated Germany's utter contempt 
for her pledged word d of her respect 
for nothing but brute forcc./Ilis l iexc 
would be more appropriate in refer¬ 
ence to Hume's standpoint than of 
the best thought of our ottvi day. The 
results of liaving in mind tvvo wavs 
of putting a thing & dccitling first 
for one & then for the other : we 
h(R'c illustrated, & tec have on illus¬ 
tration of ; to Hume's standpoint 
(than to (he thought), & to the stand¬ 
point of Hume {than of the thought). 

5. N ec< 11 ess re [let i t i o n o f o/. There 
is a classical tag about the pleasure of 
being on shore (t of watching other 
folk in a big .sea. A matter not of 
grammar, l)ut of style & lucidity ; 
in style the second of is heavy, & in 
sense it ohseures the fact that the 
pleasure lies not in two separate 

their combination. 

6. .Misleading omission. The pro- 
hilniion of meetings d the printing d 
distribution of flysheets stopped the 
Radicals' agitation. Unless an of 
iS inserted before (he printing, the 
instinct of symmetry compels us to 
start by assuming that the printing 
<Vc. of flysheets is parallel to the 
prohibition of meetings instead of, 

'I", to meetings alone, 

7. Some freaks of idiom. To» are 
the man of all others that 1 did not 
suspect. He is the wor.st liar of any 
man I knoxc, A child of ten years 
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old. Thai long nose of his. The 
modern tendency is to rid speech of 
patent Illogicalities ; & all of the 
above either are, or seem to persons 
ignorant of any justilication that 
might be found in the history of the 
constructions, plainly illogical : the 
man of all men ; the worst liar of 
all liars ; a child of ten years, or a 
child ten years old ; a friend of mine, 
i.e. among my friends, but surely 
not that nose of his, i.e. among his 
noses ; so the logic-chopper is fain 
to correct or damn ; but even he is 
likely in unguarded moments to let 
the forbidden phrases slip out. They 
will perhaps be disused in time ; 
meanwhile they are recognized 
idioms— Stuudy indefensibles, 
possibly. 

offer makes -ered, -cring, &c. ; see 

-R-, -HR-. 

officer. Used absolutely, the word 
ordinarily means any member of 
Navy, Army, or Air Force, who 
holds the King’s commission. The 
following rough distinctions between 
qualified uses may be serviceable :— 
Flag officers are all naval ofllccrs 
above & including rear-admirals ; 
General officers are all army officers 
above & including major generals; 
Field officers are army officers be¬ 
tween general & company ofiicers, 
& include colonels, lieut.-colonels, & 
majors ; Company officers are regi¬ 
mental officers below & including 
captains ; Regimental officers are all 
from 2nd lieutenant to colonel whose 
duties are confined to the normal 
control of a regiment, battalion, 
battery, &c.; Staff officers are 
of fie ers of any commissioned rank in 
navy or army who have special 
duties not c(fnfinc<i to a ship or 
regiment & a special relation to a 
commanding officer ; Warrant 
officers are petty or non-cornmis- 
sioned officers of*the higher grades, 
such as boatswain & sergeant major, 
who hold an Admiralty or \Var- 
OlHce certificate ; Petty officers in 
the navv, & A'on-commissioned 
Ojfpccrs in the army, are men given 


authority by the cominatulers of 
their units, & not necessarily holding 
warrants. 

officinal. Pronounced ofl'slnol, 
though the Latin noun is ojjicina ; 
compare medicinal (from medicine), 
& see Falsi: quantity. 

officious has a meaning in diplo¬ 
macy so oddly different from its 
ordinary one that misunderstanding 
may arise from ignorance of it. 
A diplomatist means by an o. com¬ 
munication much what a lawyer 
means by one without prejudice ; 
it is to bind no-one, &, unless acted 
upon by common consent, is to be 
as if it bad not been. The word is 
used as the antithesis of official, & 
the notion of meddlesomeness at¬ 
taching to it in ordinary use is 
entirely absent. 

offing, offish, &c. The pronuncia¬ 
tion of off itself varies between ^>f 
& awf, the latter prevailing in 
southern or standard kaiglish. It 
is probably true of compounds & 
derivatives that awf is usual in 
those whose connexion with off is 
naturally present to the mind, & 6f 
in those where it is easily forgotten ; 
thus offish, offscourings, offset, off¬ 
shoot, tend to awf, but offing & 
offspring to of. 

often. Pronounce aw'fn or O'fn. 
The sounding of the t, which as the 
OED says is ‘ not reeognizetl by the 
dictionaries is practised by two 
oddly consorted classes—the aea- 
dernie speakers who affect a iiiore 
precise enunciation than their neigh^ 
hours* & insist on dC'vU & pi ktur 
instead of dt^ vl & pi kc'lirr. A; the 
uncasv lialf-litcrates who like to 
prov’c that they can spell by calling 
hour & medicine howr & me'disin 
instead of owr & mfi dsn. Sec 
Pronunciation. 

ogee makes ogee'd ; sec -ed (fe ’d. 
Ogre. For spelling see -re & -r.ii : 
for ogr(e)ish, Si*i:i,ung roints, 4 s.f. 

Ogyglan. Pronounce the first g 
hard ; see Uiii:r,K G. 
oh. For oh & O, see o. 
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okapi. PI. .is. 

old. 1, For tile distinction between 
older, oldest, & elder, eldest, sec 
ei.der, 2. For the phr.-ise a bo]/ &c. 
of ten &c. years old, see of 7. 3. For 

the 0 . lady of 3 hrcadacedle Street sec 

SonniQuiiTs. 

Olden. 1. The adjective, which is 
of ii strange formation & not to be 
rcckonc<l among the numerous -en 
ADJECTIVES, is also peculiar in use ; 
the olden time(s) is common, but 
outside that phrase the word is 
usually as ridiculous as Ye sub¬ 
stituted for the in the sham-archaic 
advertisements of sliopivindows. 
Ihc eombination of oldejt with 
Tc/time in the following example is 
Hhat one might expect tlic author 
to call very tasty ; see IxcoNonuous 

vocADULAiiY. They form part of the 
olden Tdthvay re/ptne, when every 

VKiin-line train icfis 
deliberately halted for ten minutes at 
for refreshment. 2. For 
the vcrl), = make or grow older sec 
*EN VElllls. 


olfactory. For o. organ, sec Poey- 

SYLEAIIK’ lH’MOUIt. 

olio. PI. -0,S' • SPC .o(l'.)s 4. 
olive-branches. See Hackni ved 
rnKAsi-s. A' Soimuquets. 

OlympianKOlympic. The distinc¬ 
tion, not as old asShakspe re A Milton 

hut now usually ol)scrve<l, is use¬ 
ful ; see Dii'FKiiENTiATiON. Olutnpian 
moans of Olympus, of or as'of the 
t*rcek gods whose abode was on it ; 
Olympian Zeus, splendour, indiffer'- 
enee. Olympic means of Olympia 
m the athletic contests there held : 
Olympic games, victors, 

omelet(te). I he OKI) gives pre- 
cedenee to the shorter spelling, 
omen. For synonymy see sign, 
ominous. Pronounce cim-. 

OMISSION OF IT, A.S had been 
gctK rally eonsulered xvould be the case 
t /r nego/iadotis luwe been successful, 
it had been is iieoessarv : tlic 
rather (hflieult question o“f such 
oinissions will be found discussed 
under it i 


omit makes .tting Ac. (see -t-, -tt-I 
omissible. 

omnibus. PI, -uses j see Latin 

PLUIlALS. 

1 omnium gatherum. See Facetious 

FOII.MATIONS. 

on. For on all fours, sec four. 
For onto, on to, A on, sec onto. 

•ON* Of words derived from Greek 
A having in English the termination 
-on; 1. Sonic may, A often or 

I always do, form the plural In -a ; 
so asyndeton, crtierion, hyperhaton, 
noumcnon, organon, oxymoron, phe* 
tiomcnon, 2. Otiicrs seldom or never 
use tliat form, though it would not 
10 incorrect, but prcicr the ordinary 
English -s ; so electron, leTicon, 
skeleton. ^ 3. In others again, the 
substitution of -a for -on to form the 
plural would be a blunder, their 
Greek plurals being, if they arc 
actual Greek words, of sonic quite 
different form, A -s is the only 
plural used ; such arc anion, archon, 
canon, cation, cotyledon, demon, 
mastodon, pylon, siphon, tenon. 

Words about which mistakes are 
possible are referred in the book to 
the above numbered classes, 

onager. PL -s, or onagri (-1). 
once. 1. 1 he use as a conjunction 
(i.e. = if once or xchen once, as in 
fEire yon consent you are trapped) 
IS sourui Engli.sh enough, but it is 
somotimes forgotten tliat it is not 
for all contexts. There is a vigorous 
abruptiu‘ss about it that makes it 
suitable on the one hand for highly 
literary expression, in poetry for 
instance, A on the other for the 
short sentences of actual conversa¬ 
tion or dramatic dialogue. Between 
thc.se extremes it is better to he 
loiitcnt with if or icAen, supple¬ 
mented or not by the adverb once. 
In the first quotation if, A in the 
sccorul when once, would be better:— 

// IS to he explained perhaps by the 
fear that once foreign affairs 6fcome 
predominant, home affairs take a back 
place,/Hut their aloofness mighl hoot 
(ptite the opposite result of that which 
they desire ; for once the crisis had 
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arrived, home affairs would indeed be 
swamped, 

2. Once & away){once in a way. 
The two phrases seem properly to 
have distinct meanings, the first 
once & no more (// is not enough to 
harrow once <fc away —1759 in OED), 
& the second not often ; but the 
present custom is to use both in the 
second sense, each person choosing 
the form that he considers fittest to 
convey that sense, & in a way being 
the favourite. 

on dit. See French words. 

one. 1. Writing of anyone, no-one, 
&c. 2. One d: a half years &c.)(a 

year &c. <fc a half. 3. One of, if not the 
best book{s). 4. One of the men that 
does things. 5. Kind of pronoun— 
numeral, indefinite or impersonal, or 
first-personal ? G. Possessive of the 
numeral & the impersonal— his ? 
one's ? their ? 7. Mixtures of one, 

you, we, &c. 

1. The forms recommended are 
anyone, everyone, no-one, someone. 
For discussion see no 5 & every¬ 
one 1. 

2. One a half years){a year a 
half. The second is recommended, 
when words & not figures arc used ; 
for discussion, see million 1, 2 , & 
HALF 1. The wrong form is seen in 
Jndia has shown her loyalty by the 
fact that one & a half millions of her 
sons volunteered ; a million & a half 
of her sons is obviously preferable. 

3. One of the, if not the, best book{s). 

Grammar is a poor despised branch 
of learning ; if it were less despised, 
we should not have such frequent 
occasion to weep or laugh at the 
pitiful wrigglings of those who feel 
themselves in the toils of this phrase. 
That the victims know their plight 
is clear from the way they dart in 
different directions to find an outlet. 
Here are half a dozen attempts, all 
failures, but each distinguishable 
in some point of arrangement from 
the rest :—a. Given in the Costume 
Hall—one of, if not the most, spacious 
of salons for dresses costumes — 

the dancing has been ... h. One qf 


the finest, if not the finest, poem of an 
equal length produced of recent years, 
c. 1 think the stage ic one of, if not 
the best of all, professions open to 
women. d. Fur was one of the 
greatest—perhaps the fireatest—export 
articles of Norway, c. The Japanese 
were one of the most, if not the most, 
enterprising nations in the Fast. 
f. One of, if not, the oldest I'oortrek- 
kers of South Africa has just passed 
axvay. 

Tlie nature of the problem is this : 
we have two expressions of the type 
‘ one of the best books ’ & ‘ the best 
book ’ ; but we have been taught 
to avoid repetition of words, & 
therefore desire that part of one 
of these nearly similar expressions 
should be understood instead of said 
or written ; let us then enclose the 
partially expressed one inside the 
other, as a parenthesis. Can this be 
done y It will be seen that a, b, & 
c, though they differ in nunor points, 
all alike fail to pass the most obvious 
test—docs the enclosing expression 
read rightly if the parenthesis is left 
out ?— One of spacious of salons. 
One of the finest poem. One of pro¬ 
fessions open to women : the first & 
second nonsense, the third the 
wrong sense. In d, e, f, the enclosing 
expression taken alone does give 
sense ; the further lest they have 
to pass is—if the words understood 
in the parenthesis arc written in. 
does the whole read as sound, 
though perhaps inelegant, Eng¬ 
lish — One of the greatest (perhaps 
the gr€at€,st export article) export 
articles ; One of the most (if not the 
most enterprising nation) enterprising 
nations ; One of (if not the oldest 
Voorlrekker) the oldest yoortrekkers. 
Not sound English, but nonsense ; 
compare it witli the expanding of a 
rightly compressed sentence : lie 
was, if not a perfect, a great orator, 
which being filled up gives if not 
a perfect orator, a great orator ; that 
is not nonsense, but sound English. 
The rule that has been broken in 
the supposed compressions d, c, f, 
& not broken in the real one, is that 
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you cannot understand out of a 
word that is yet to come another 
w'ord (as article out of a coming 
articles^ nation out of a coming 
nahons, Voortrekker out of a coming 
J oortrekkers), but only the same 
word, as orator out of orator, When, 
as alvvays happens in this idiom, 
there is a cliange of number, the 
only thing is to see that the place 
from wtuch the tinderstood word is 
omitted is after, not before, the 
word from which it is to be sup. 
plied ; for from a word that has 
already been ex[)rcssed tbe taking 
of the other number is not forbiddent 
Aeeordingly, tiie right form for the 
words that eon ecru us in the 
examples a-f will he One of the 
most^ spacioiLs, if not the rnost 
spacious, of salons ; One of the 
finest poems of an eijual length pro¬ 
duced of recent years, if not the 
finest ; One of the best jirofrssions 
open to xeomen, if not the best of all ; 
One of the }<realest ejport artU lcs of 
Aoniv/y, perhaps the ; One 

of the most enterprising nations in 
the hast, if not the most ; One of 
the. oldest r<jfjr/reA7,rr^, if not the 
oldest. 

It may he thought that for a the 
best has not been done. tS,' tliat One 
of the, if not the, most spacious of 
Salons ^vol|ld ba\‘e been less cluiiisv 
yet legitimate. It is an improve¬ 
ment on the original, A by inserting 
a the A' correcting tlie stops makes 
a plansibli' atft'mpt at cojuproinise ; 
hut it is not legitimate, because 
inn.s7 spaeions has to be taketi as at 
the saitie time singular A plural; 
Knglisti disguises that fart by its 
lack of inflexions, but does riot 
annul it ; A-, though most people 
are not (juite sure what is the 
luatler, they can feel that there is 
Konietliing the matter, 

4. One of the men ichn does things 
I>oes should be do. This blunder* 
easier to deal wifli than that in 
bnt not less frequent, will be found 
(lisc'ussed in Xr.Mnr.it, 5, 

5. Kind 4 )f jimnoun. To avoid 
confusion in this & the later sections 


between certain uses of the pronoun 
one that tend to run into each other, 
it will be necessary to ask the reader 
to accept, pro hac vice only, certain 
names. One is a pronoun of some 
sort whenever it stands not in 
agreement with a noun, but aa a 
substitute for a noun preceded by 
a or one : in ‘ I took one apple ’ one 
is not a pronoun, but an adjective ; 
in ‘I want an apple; may I take 
one ? ’ one stands for an apple or 
one apple, & is a iironoun. IJut for 
the purpose of this article it is more 
important to notice that one is not 
always the same kind of pronoun ; 
it is of three different kinds in these 
three examples One of them 
escaped ; One is often forced to 
confess failure ; One kneiv better 
than to sumlhiv that. In the first, 
one may be called a numeral pro¬ 
noun, wliich dc.scription will cover 
.also / will take one. They saw one 
another. One is enough, & so on. 
In tile second, one has a special 
sense ; it stands for a per.son, i.e., 
tlie average person, or the sort of 
person we Iia[)[>en to be concerned 
with, or anyone of the class that 
includes tlic speaker ; it docs not 
mean a particular person ; it might 
he calleii an indelinite, or an im¬ 
personal, pronoun ; for the sake of 
contrast wiHi the third use, im¬ 
personal pronoun will here he the 
name. In the third, one is neither 
more nor less than a substitute for 
A A: tlie name that best <Icscribes 
it is the false first-personal pronoun. 

1 lie distinction between the numeral 
A: the impersonal, which is plain 
enough, is important because on it 
dcfieiui sucli differences as that 
between One hates his enemies & 
One hales one's enemies ; those 
ilifretjenees will be treated in section 
fk I he <Iistinetion between the 
nupersonal A: the false first-personal, 
a rather line one in practice, is still 
more' important because it separates 
an established tt legitimate use 
from one that ought not to exist at 
all. I he false first-personal pronoun 
one is a new invention of the self- 
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conscious journalist, & its suppres¬ 
sion before it can develop further 
is very desirable. Outside this 
section, the rest of wiiicii will be 
devoted to illustrating the attempts 
to bring this novelty into being, it 
will be assumed that it does not 
exist except as a mere misuse of 
the impersonal one. 

Let us take a iictitious example & 
pull it about, in order to make the 
point clear :— He asked me to save i 
his life, <£• I did not refuse ; the true 
first-personal pronoun, twice, lie 
asked me to save his life; could one 
refuse ? ; true first-jicrsonal pro¬ 
noun, followed by impersonal pro¬ 
noun. He asked me to save his life, 

one did not refuse ; true first- 
personal pronoun, followed by false 
first-personal pronoun. The one of 
could one refuse ? means I or anyone 
else of my kind or in my position, 

& is normal English ; the one of 
one did not refuse cannot possibly 
mean an^dhing different from / by 
itself, & is a fraud. But the self- 
conscious journalist has lately seen 
in this fraud a chance of eating his 
cake & having it ; it ivill enable 
him to be impersonal & personal at 
once ; he has repined at abstention 
from 1, or has blushed over not 
abstaining; here is what he has 
longed for, the cloak of generality 
that will make egotism respectable. 
The sad results of this discovery are 
shown in the following extracts ; 
in none of them is there any real 
doubt that one & one’s mean I & my 
simply ; but in some more than in 
others the connexion with the 
legitimate impersonal use is trace¬ 
able. The journalist should make 
up his mind that he will, or that he 
w'ill not, talk in the first person, & 
go on the sound assumption that 
one & one's do not mean 1 & me & 
mine. 

The false first-personal ONE. 

But one must conclude one’s survey 
(at the risk, I am afraid, of tedious 
reiteration) by insistitiff that , . ./ 

1 have known in the small circle of 


one’s personal f riends quite a number 
of Jews who . . ./His aceounts of 
Redan Rid^e ct the Schivaben Re¬ 
doubt, too long to quote, are the best 
one has $een./To enjoy therein the 
pleasure (fc comfort for ivhich the 
7iation proposes to give it the means ; 
one here uses the word * projwses ’ 
advisedly, for there is as yet no 
(uwernment ivhich can promise./Here 
also, in England, the Peruvian 
Minister has reechoed these kind 
sentiments d; s/ioun in a practical 
manner his appreciation of one's 
eJJorts./On mildly suggesting that 
these sea-mists xvere probably quite 
local ct that it might be quite clear 
inland, one received the crushing 
rejoinder . . ./This is not, I think, 
ecclesiastical prejudice, for one has 
tried to be perfectly fair. His later 
poems hai'c their great limitation, as 
one wilt presently suggest, but they 
are extraordinarily poivofut./A glos¬ 
sary of cricket terms, in ivhich one 
wa.s almost beside oneself with joq to 
find no reference to the ' cowshot ’./ 
I take fresh hope, convinced that one's 
efforts will now be more fully cD 
adequately supported./7’he book is 
bound in red tf* gold, d- has the 
novelist's autograph in gold ujmn the 
front; one mentions gold twice over, 
because . . . 

6. Possessive, & other belongings, 
of one. By other belongings are 
meant the reflexive, & the form to 
be used wlieii the pronoun one has 
already been used & is wanted again 
either in propria persona or by 
deputy ; as, when Caesar has been 
named, he can be afterwards called 
either Caesar or he, so, when one 
has been used, is it indifferent 
whether it is repeated itself or 
represented by he tte. 't 

In the first place, there is no doubt 
about the numeral pronoun one ; its 
possessive, reflexive, & deputy pro¬ 
noun, arc never one's, oneself, & one, 
but always the corresponding parts 
of he, she, or it. J saw one drop his 
stick ; Certainly, if one offers herself 
as candidate ; One would not go ojf 
even when 1 hammered it. 
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Secondly, the impersonaJ one al» 
ways can, & now usually does, pro¬ 
vide its own possessive &c.—one’s, 
oneself^ & one ; thus One does not 
like to have one's tvord doubted ; Jjf 
one fell, one would hurt oneself badly. 

But thirdly, in American, in older 
English, & in a small minority of 
modern British writers, the above 
sentences would run One does not 
like to have his tvord doubted ; If one 
felly he would hurt himself badly. 

The prevailing modern fashion 
(one’s, oneself, &c.) should be made 
universal ; it gives a useful differ¬ 
entiation between the numeral & 
the impersonal, which however is 
not reliable till it is universal ; & it 
makes recourse to the horrible their 
&c. (One does not like to hai^e their 
Word doubted) needless. The follow¬ 
ing examples, all but one of them 
recent, will siiflicc to show that not 
all writers yet accept the modern 
idiom, though it is certainly in the 
interests of the language that they 
should : — There arc rnantf pnssai^es 
which one is rather inclined to like 
than sure he would be riaht in /iA-ing 
{19th-c. American)./^!.v.vorcd/f/, there 
IS no form of ' social scri'ice ' com- 
parablc to that which one can render 
by dot n^ his Job to the very best of his 
ability,/Tet usy in fact, substitute a 
"graceful raising of one’s hand to 
his hat, with a nod'./As one goes 
through the rooms, he is ,struck by the 
youth of most./If seeing sijdctnth- 
century Europe implied spending the 
nights in sixieenlh-century inns, one 
tmagines he ivotdd rather haie stayed 
at home. 

The difference between One hates 
iiis enemies & One hates one’.T 
enemies is at once aiiparent if to each 
is added a natural continuation : — 
One hates his enemies tO another 
ror^jTrs thrm ; One hates one's 
enemies loi'cs one's friends. The 
first one is numeral, the second 
impersonal, to make his & one's 
exchange places, or to w’rite cither 
in lioth plae('s, would be plain folly, 
Bet it be added, for anyone wlio 
ttiay regard one’s & one{self) in the 


use here concerned as fussy modern¬ 
ism, that they are after all not so 
modern ? i hope, cousin, one may 
speak to one’s own relations —Gold¬ 
smith. 

7. Mixtures of one with we, you, 
my, &c. These are all bad, though 
the degrees of badness differ; for 
instance, it is merely slipshod to 
pass from one in an earlier sentence 
to you in the next, but more heinous 
to bring two varieties into syntac¬ 
tical relations in a single sentence. 
As one goes through the rooms, he is 
struck by the youth of most of those 
who toil ; the girls marriy, you are 
told ; he belongs to section 6, in 
which the sentence has been quoted ; 
you illustrates the more venial form 
of mixture.//Is one icAo vainly 
warned my countrymen that Germany 
rt’os preparing to attack her neigh¬ 
bours for many a long day before the 
declaration of war, I say that , . . ; 
lily should be his, one being the 
numcriil pronoun ; but this kind of 
attraction in relative clauses (my 
taking the person of i instead of 
that of one & who) is very common,/ 
To listen to his strong likes de dislikes 
one sometimes thought that you were 
in the presence of a Quaker of the 
eighteenth century ; a bad case ; you 
were should be one was./Perhaps 
there are too many of them; we 
mighty h(we enjoyed making their 
aajiiaintance still more had one been 
given pause ; either we should be 
one, or one should be lec./No one 
likes to see a xvoman xvho has shared 
one s home in distress ; no~one con¬ 
tains the numeral, not the imper¬ 
sonal, one, & one's should be his,/ 
lo be a good Imperialist you 
assent to the impotence decadence 
bachvardness of one's oien mother¬ 
land ; you should be one, or one's 
should be your. 

one-idea’d. So spelt ; sec *ed &’d. 
One WORD OR TWO OR MORE. For 

AI,L lUOnT, ALREADV, ALTOGETHER 

all together, any teay & anyxvay, 
at ANY rate & at anyrate, common 
SENSE & common-sense, everyone & 
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every one, into & in to, onto & 
on to, see the words in small capitals. 
For btackbird & block bird, see 
Hyphens ; for nO’One & no one, & 
for in no wise &in nowise, no, 5; for 
someone & some one, everyone. 

only, adv,: its placing & mis¬ 
placing. 1 read the otker day of 
a man who ‘ only died a week ago 
os if ht could haoe done anything else 
more striking or final; what aos 
meant by the writer was that he ‘ died 
only a week ago There speaks one 
of those friends from whom the 
English language may well pray to 
be saved, one of the modern pre¬ 
cisians who have more zeal than 
discretion, & wish to restrain 
liberty as such, regardless of whether 
it is harmfully or harmlessly exer¬ 
cised. It is pointed out in several 
parts of this book that illogicalities 
& inaccuracies of expression tend 
to be eliminated as a language 
grows older & its users attain to 
a more conscious mastery of their 
materials. But this tendency has 
its bad as well as its good effects ; 
the pedants who try to forward it 
when the illogicality is only apparent 
or the inaccuracy of no importance 
arc turning English into an exact 
science or an automatic machine ; 
if they are not quite botanizing 
upon their mother’s grave, they arc 
at least clapping a strait waistcoat 
Upon their mother tongue, when 
wiser physicians would refuse to 
certify the patient. 

The design i$ to force us all, when¬ 
ever we use the adverb only, to 
spend time in considering which is 
the precise part of the sentence 
strictly qualified by it, & then put 
it there—this whether there is any 
danger or none of the meaning’s 
being false or ambiguous because 
only is so placed as to belong gram¬ 
matically to a whole expression 
instead of to a part of it, or to be 
separated from the part it specially 
qualifies by another part. 

It may at once lx* admitted that 
there is an orthodox placing for 


only, but it does not follow that 
there arc not often good reiisons 
for departing from orthodoxy For 
He only died a week ago no better 
defence is perhaps possible than 
that it is the order that most people 
have always used & stilt use, & that, 
the risk of misunderstanding being 
chimerical, it is not worth while to 
depart from the natural. Kemem- 
ber that in speech there is not even 
the possibility of misunderstanding, 
because the intonation of died is 
entirely different if it, & not a week 
ago, is qualified by only ; & it is 
fair that a reader shouhl be sup¬ 
posed capable of supplying the 
decisive intonation where there is 
no temptation to go wrong about it. 
But take next an example in which, 
ambiguity being practically possible, 
the case against heterodox placing 
is much stronger ;— Mackenzie only 
seems to go wrong when he lets in 
yellow ; dr yellow seems to be stilt 
the standing difficulty of the colour 
printer. The orthodox place for 
only is immediately before when, & 
the antithesis between seeming to 
go & really going, which is apt to 
suggest itself though not intended, 
makes the displacement here ill 
advised ; its motive, however, is 
plain—to announce the limited 
nature of the wrong before the 
wrong itself, & so mitigate the 
censure : a quite sound rhetorical 
instinct, &, if goes hud been used 
instead of seems to go, a sutfieient 
defence of the heterodoxy. But 
there are many sentences in which, 
owing to greater length, it is much 
more urgent to get this announce¬ 
ment of purport made by an 
advanced only. E.g,, the orthodox 
It would be safe to prophesy success 
to this heroic enterprise only ij reward 
db merit always corresponded posi¬ 
tively cries out to have its only put 
early after tcould, & unless that is 
done the hearer or reader is led 
astray ; yet the precisian is bound 
to insist on orthodoxy here as much 
as in He died only a week ago. 

The advice offered is this: there 
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Ls an orthodox position for the 
adverb, easily determined in case of 
need ; to choose another position 
that may spoil or obscure the mean¬ 
ing is I)a(i ; hut a change of position 
that has tto such effect except 
technically is hetth justified by his¬ 
torical & colloquial usage & often 
<Icmandcd by rhetorical needs. 

The ()I::i) remarks on the point 
shouhl he given : ' Only w.as for¬ 

merly often placed away from the 
word or wor<is which it limited ; 
this is still frequent in speech, 
where the stress <fe pauses prevent 
ambiguity, but is now avoided by 
perspicuous writ<Ts Which im¬ 
plies the corollary tliat when per- 
sjiicuity is not 'in danger it is 
needless to submit to an incon¬ 
venient restriction. 

A sjiocimcn or two of different 
kinds are added for the reader's 
unaided consideration : —The od- 
dress to be icritten on (hit side only./ 
Europe only bus a truce before it, but 
a truce thot can be profiled by./Some 
of the Metropo/iian crossin^ia can only 
no’v be nrgfgioiVd U’ith considerabie 
risk,/If only the foundry tradm had 
been concerned, probafdy the eni' 
ployer.s u ould not bm'C greatly objected 
to enneedinu an advance./I only know 
nothing shall induce me to go again./ 
I only asked the question from habit./ 
tf'e run only form a .sound <{- trust¬ 
worthy opinion if lue first consider 
a large variety of instances, 

onomatopoeia. Sec Technical 
tIvUms. 

onomatopoeic, -poetic. The first 
form (pronounce -pe'ik) is decidedly 
preferable, because the other iii'- 
eVItably suggests, at least to those 
who do not know (ireek, irrelevant 
assneiaiions with poet. For writing 
of -ociV, see .i:, (k. 

onto, on to, on. The logic of this 
flccltoneenng leads .straight to the 
aholilton of the contributions c(* the 
placing of the whole burden on to 
the iStatr. ' The Pan-iiermans are 
strong enough to depose <i Foreign 
Secretary tb force their o;en nmn 


ori to the Government in his place. 
Writers & printers should make up 
their minds whether there is such 
a preposition as onto or not; if there 
is not, they sliould omit the to in 
such contexts as the above, which 
are good English without it; if 
there is, & they like it better than 
the simple on or to (an odd taste, 
except under very rare conditions), 
they stiould make one word of it. 
Abstain from the preposition if you 
like ; use it & own up if you like ; 
but do not use it <fe pretend there 
is no such word ; those should 
be tile regulations. The use of on 
to as separate words is, however, 
correct when on is a full adverb ; 
A very rarely doulits may arise 
whether this is so or not ; is on an 
adverb, or is onto a preposition, for 
instance, in lie played the ball on 
to his wicket ? as He played on could 
stand by itself, it is liard to denv 
on its independent status. Occa¬ 
sions for on to : We must walk on to 
Krir.cick ; Each passed it on to his 
neighbour ; Struggling on to victory. 
Oeeasiofis for on or to or onto, but 
on no account on to : Climbed up 
on{lo) the roof ; irn.? invited (ou)to 
the platform ; It .struggle.s (on)to its 
legs again ; They fell 300 ft on(lo) a 
glacier. 

onward(s). The shorter form is 
much commoner in all senses, except 
possibly in pdirases of the type from 
the tenth century onicards, 

oolite. Pronounce o'olit. 
opacity ){ opaqueness. The figura¬ 
tive senses are avoidctl with the 
' second, but the literal senses are 
not confined to it, though there is 
perhaps a tendency to complete 
dirfereiitiat ion : The opacity of his 
understanding ; Owing to the opaque¬ 
ness. or opacity, of the glass, 

operate makes -rablcy -tor ; see 
■aiu.e 1, -oil, 

operculum. Pi. -la. 
opinionated, -ative. Both have 
existed long enough in English to 
justify anyone in using either. But 
for those who do prefer a sound to 
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a faulty formation it may be said 
that the first is unobjectionable, & 
the second not, A Latin opinionatus 
might have been correctly made 
from the noun opinio ; cf. dentatus 
from dens, & many others ; & the 
English representative of opiniona^ 
tns would be indifferently opinion^ 
ate or opinionated. But Latin 
belongs to verb-derivatives 
only, & opinativus from the verb 
opinor, giving English opinative 
(which once existed), would have 
been the true source for a word in 
•ative. 

opportunity. He rapidly rose by 
the display of rare organizing ability 
to be superintendent over the affairs 
of the company in the Far East, with 
practically a free hand—a fact of 
which he took every opportunity. 
You take the o,, or an o,, or every o., 
of doing something. You take 
advantage, or all possible advantage, 
of a fact or event or state of affairs. 
The two sets of phrases must not be 
mixed; see Cast-iron idiom, & 
Analogy. 

oppose makes •sable ; see Mute e. 

opposeless. See -less. 

opposite tempts careless writers to 
the slovenly clipping seen in : He 
can thwart him by applying it to the 
opposite purpose for which it was 
intended {he is pupil, him teacher, 
& it the teaching). Insert from 
(or to) that after purpose ; & for 

similar temptations cf, as 3 {the 
question as to whom it belongs, &c.), 
REGARD (/ regard it my duty to 
&C.), & DEPEND. 

oppress makes ’Ssible, •ssor; see 

-ABLE 2, -OR. 

Optative, The natural pronuncia¬ 
tion w’ould have been O'ptativ (‘ cf. 
ablative, precalive, relative ’ says the 
OED) ; but, as the word is very 
rare outside its technical use in 
grammar, & those who deal in 
grammar have somehow come to 
call it Opta'tlv, it is not worth while 
to attempt to reform them ; any¬ 
one who wishes to use it apart from 
grammar {The will or optative pouier, 


choosing or rejecting among the 
objects presented to the mind) is 
justified in saying d'ptativ. For the 
grammatical use see Technical 

TERMS. 

optic. For the noun use, = eye, see 
Pedantic humour ; ‘ Formerly the 
learned & elegant term ’—OED. 

optimism, -lst(Ic). Besides optim¬ 
ism, which affirms the dejiriitive 
ascendency of good, <£• pessimism, 
which affirms the definitive ascendency 
of evil, a third hypothesis is possible./ 
The optimistic or sentimental hypo¬ 
thesis that ivicbcdness always fares ill 
in the world. / The cornpany had 
suffered severe losses, but at the last 
meeting the chairman spoke with 
a fair amount of optimism./Mr Bal¬ 
four, 1 learn, has rented his fiat till 
October; but he is optimistic if he 
really thinks that he, or whoever 
represents the Foreign Office, can 
leave Paris by October. The first two 
quotations show the words in their 
proper sense, the last two in their 
modern popular triviality. They 
have become V’ogue-words, on 
much the same level as individual 
& MENTALITY. They belong in time 
between those two, & are not yet 
discredited like the former, but have 
lost the charm of novelty that still 
lingers about the latter. Like both 
those, they owe their vogue to the 
delight of the ignorant in catching 
up a word that has puzzled them 
when they first heard it, & exhibiting 
their acquaintance with it as often 
as possible ; & like both those they 
displace with what differs more or 
less from the idea intended the 
familiar words that would express 
it exactly. In the third & fourth 
quotations, hope & sanguine would 
have given the sense not less but 
more exactly than optimism & 
optimistic. Sec I^opularized tech¬ 
nicalities. 

Opus. PI., seldom used, opera ; 
see Latin plurals. 

opusculum. PI. ~ula. 

or, 1. Or) {nor. 2. Number, pro¬ 
nouns, &c., after or. 3. Or io 
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enumerations. 4. Wrong repetition 
after or. 

1. Or)(nor. There are sentences 
in which it is indifferent, & affects 
neither meaning nor correctness, 
whether or or «or is used. Compare 
with 1 can neither read nor write 
(in which nor is reejuisite), & w'ith 
I cannot either read or write (in 
which or is requisite), 1 cannot read 
nor (or indifferently or) tvrite. The 
alternatives in the last arc differ¬ 
ently arrived at, but are practically 
equivalent : I eannot read, nor 
(can I) icri/c ; / eannot rcad{-)or{-) 
icn7f, where the sup[)osed hyphens 
mean that write may be substittitcd 
for read if desired. The use of nor 
in such cases was formerly in fashion, 
A that of or is now in fashion ; that 
IS all. Rut the modern prederenee 
for or where it is equally legitimate 
wit h nor has led toils being preferred 
al.so where it i.s illegitimate; so: — 
It is of great importance that they 
should face them in no acadc'inic 
spirit, or /rM.s'/ loo mitrh fa conclasinns 
drawn from maps,/\o (tovernment 
Department or anif other Author if y has 
assisted, 'I'he tc'st of legitimacy has 
been explained in nou ; A it suHiees 
here to s.ay that in the first extract 
it is the [losition of no (alter to they 
should not face them in any), A in 
the sei'ond flic presem'o of any 
(precluding tlie carrving on of no), 
that forbid or. 

2. Number, pronouns, Ac., after or. 
When the subject is a set of alter¬ 
natives each in tlie singular, how¬ 
ever many the alternatives, A how¬ 
ever long the sentence, the verb 
iniist be singular; in the extract 
below, account should be accounts ; 
for tiiseussion see Numukii, :i ! 
laihcT the call of patriotism tO the 
opjmrinuity of seeing new lands, or 
con script ion, or the fact that /romping 
:cvi.? discouraged nm by old patrons 
when the call for men became urgent, 
aeeomit /or it. If alternative mem- 
Ix'r.s differ in number Ac., the near¬ 
est ]>revai!s ( U’err you or he, was he 
or you, there ? ; either he or j/ou U'crr, 
either you or he teas), but some forms 


(e.g. Wa5 1 or you on duty?) arc 
avoided by inserting a second verb 
(iras 1, or were you , . . ?). Forms 
in which difference of gender causes 
difficulty with pronouns {A landlord 
or landlady expects their, his or her, 
his, rent) are usually avoided, their 
rent or the rent due to them being 
ungrammatical, his or her rent or 
the rent due to him or her clumsy, 
A his rent or the rent due to him 
slovenly ; some evasion, as expects 
rent, or the rent, is always possible. 

3. Or in enumerations. I never 
heard a sermon that was simpler, 
sounder, or dealt with more practical 
matters. In the very numerous 
sentences made on this bad pattern 
there is a confusion between two 
correct ways of saying the thing, 
viz (a) that was simpler, sounder, or 
more practical, (b) that was simpler 
or ,voi/rif/er or dealt with more proc- 
tieal matters. Sec Enumeration, A 
for full discussion and 2. The 
abundant illustration of the latter 
makes similar quotations here need¬ 
less, A it will be enough to give 
a single sentence for the reader to 
apply the principle to—a sentence 
whosc^ length slightly obscures the 
writer s mistake ; he should have 
inserted and in tlie place indicated : 
A fnv years ago the natural instincts 
of the other Powers ivnuld have been 
Italy that Tripoli tcos a 
7 urkishpmscssion, A that if she wished 
to secure it she must do so by negotia¬ 
tion dr purchase, or, failing that, put 
her case before a conference of the 
Powers. 

repetition after or. A 
misguided determination to be very 
ex[)lieit A leave no opening for 
doubt results in a type of mistake 
illustrated in the article Overzeal. 
It is peculiarly common with or, A 
to [Hit writers on their guard a 
number of examples follow. False 
analogy from and explains it ; with 
and, it does not matter whether we 
say i('i7/touf falsehood tt* deceit or 
without falsehood tf? without deceit, 
except that the latter conveys a cer¬ 
tain sledge-hammer emphasis ; but 
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with or there is much difference 
between without falsehood or deceit 
(which implies that neither is prc* 
sent) & without falsehood or without 
deceit (which implies only that one 
of the two is not present). In all 
the examples except the last, either 
or must be changed to and, or the 
word or words repeated after or 
must be cut out ; in the last ex¬ 
ample, if or is to be retained, it will 
be necessary, besides omitting no, 
to change one to person. A'o great 
economy or no high efficiency can be 
secured./All these principal causes 
were in operation before Mr Lloyd 
George came on the scene or before 
his budget was heard of./There would 
be nothing very surprising or nothi ng 
necessarily fraudulent in an uncon¬ 
scious conspiracy to borrow from 
each other./We need something more 
before we can conclude that Germany 
is going to be democratized in any 
effective way, or before we can be 
sure that this move also is not a 
weapon in the war./All this, toe arc 
told, can be done without any ^trta- 
h'on with Home Rule or without any 
sacrifice of the loyalists./. . . prevents 
the labourer from being a free agent 
or from having a free market for his 
labour./To no conference of pacifist 
tendencies or to no gatherings where 
representatives of the enemy people 
will be found, will American labour 
organizations send delegates./£very 
arrangement ends in a compromise, 
tfc no one or no parly may ever be 
expected to carry its own views out in 
their entirety. 

-OR is the Latin agent-noun ending 
corresponding to the English -er; 
compare doer & perpetrator. Eng¬ 
lish verbs derived from the supine 
stem of Latin ones—i. e., especially 
most vcrljs in -ate, but also many 
others such as oppress, protect, act, 
credit, possess, invent, prosecute — 
usually prefer this Latin form to 
the English one in -er. Some other 
verbs, c.g, govern, conquer, & purvey, 
not corresponding to the above 
description have agent nouns in -or 


owing to their passage through 
French or other circumstances that 
need not here be set forth. An 
attempt has been made to register 
the verbs whose agent nouns end in 
-or, with references to this article. 
A few odd differences may be of in¬ 
terest : decanter & castor; dispenser 
& distributor ; adapter & tui’cntor ; 
digester & collector; corrupter & cor¬ 
rector; deserter & abductor; eraser & 
ejector; promoter & abcUor. 

Oranglsm, -gelsm. The first is 
better ; see Mute e. 
orate. A Back-formatiok from 
oration, & marked by the slangy 
jocularity of its class, 
oratlo obliqua, recta. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

oratorio. PI. -os ; see -o{e)s 4. 
oratress. See Feminine ueskina¬ 
tions. 

orb. Sec globe. 

orchis, -chid. The first form is 
applied chiefly to the Engli.sh wild 
kinds & is accordingly the poetic & 
the country word ; pi. -ises (see 
-S-, -SS-). 

ordeal. All the verse quotations in 
the OED (Chaucer, Spenser, Cowley, 
Butler, Tennyson) show the accent 
on the first syllable. Whether -del 
or -dial is right is Jess clear. 

order. For wrong constructions 
after in order that (i. o, t. the com¬ 
plaint that colliery proprietors are 
diverting domestic coal for industrial 
purposes can be considered), see in 
ORDER THAT. 

orderly. Sec -lily. 
oread. Pronounce or'Iad. 
oreograpby &c. Sec orography. 
organize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
organizedly. A bad form; see 

-EDLY. 

organon. PI. -ana, -ns ; see -on 1 . 
originate makes -nable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

orison. Pronounce OTIr.n. 

Orleans. Pronounce or'llanz, 
ornament. See Noun & verb 

ACCENT, 1 C. 

ornithology, ornithorhyncus, &c. 
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The proper sound of the first element 
is orni'tho, not or'nltho, & it seems 
better to keep the i except when the 
falling of the main accent on the next 
syllable (-o-) makes it unnatural; see 
False QUANxiri'. This would give, 
among common words ; ornitho- 
cepha'lic, ornitholo'gical, orni'tho- 
mancy, & ornUhorhy'ncus ; but orni¬ 
thologist, ornithology, & ornltho'- 
scopy. 

orography, orollngual, &c. The 
identical representation of Greek 
oros mountain & Latin os mouth by 
oro- is regrettable. The most con¬ 
venient arrangement consistent with 
correctness would have been to make 
ori- tlic combining form of Latin os 
mouth {oricenlTal, ori-tmal, ori- 
Imgual, &e.), & oren- that of Greek 
oros mountain {oreographtf, oreo- 
metric, &c.). As orj- docs exist in 
orifidsal & other mouth-words, & 
orco- has not been entirely super¬ 
seded in the mountain-words, it is 
possibly not too late to suggest that 
this distiiietion shuutd even now be 
established. 

orotund, 'I'lic odd thing about the 
word is tlmt its only eurreney, at 
least in its non-teelmieul sense, is 
among those wlio should most ah’lior 
it, the people of sullieient eduealion 
to realise its bad formation ; it is 
at once a monstrosity in its form & 
a pedantry in its use’. If tlic eloeu- 
tionists A experts in voiee-produc- 
tion like it as a teehnu^al term, tlicy 
arc welcome to it ; the rest of us 
should certainly leave it to them, A 
not regard it as a good substitute for 
tnagiiihMjucnt, sonmting^ highjlotvu,in¬ 
flated, pompons', imposing, A tlic like, 
oscillate makes -liable, -toT ; gee 
-adi.e 1, -on. 

osculatory. A favourite Poi.v- 
svi.LAiue-iiirMOLUt word ; The txvo 
ladies u'cnt through the o, ceremony, / 
At the end of one letter were a number 
of dots u'hieh he (counsel) presumed 
ivere Jiieant to represent an o, per¬ 
formance. 

osslly, h’or inflexions see Verbs 

IN -JE, -V, (5, 


ostler, h-. Pronounce 6'sler; see 
Pronunciation. The form without 
h~ is the now established one, though 
etymologically wrong ; hospital, hos¬ 
tel, hotel, A hostUr, belong together. 

ostracize makes -zable; see Mute e. 
other. I. Each o.)(one another. 

2. On the other hand, 3. Of all others, 
4. Other)(other$ or another, 5. Other 
than. 

1. Each o.)(on€ another. For the 
syntax of thc.se, A for the distinction 
sometimes made between them, see 

E.VCII 2. 

2. On the 0 , hand. For the differ¬ 
ence between this A on the contrary, 
sec CONTRARV 2. 

3. Of all others. You arc the man 
of all others 1 icanted to see. A mix¬ 
ture of VoM are the man of all men 
A'c, A \ou are the man 1 rcanled to 
see beyond all others. A still popular 
Ili.ocucality, perhaps to be counted 
among the Sturuy indefensibijcs 
that arc likely to survive theircritics. 

4. Oihcr){ofhers or another. The 
writers of the following sentences 
may be supposed to have hesitated 
between other A others ; if they had 
decided for others, they would have 
been more in tune with modern 
usage; to say they would have 
chosen more correctIv is hardly 
possjl)!e r/jc Unionist Party iviU 
do tec// to remember that the xtTcching 
policy IS, tike other of their adven¬ 
tures in Tceent times, a dangerous 
gamble./\] c flnd here, as in other 
of his novels, that he has no genius 

/or . , ./Mrs - xvill, zve hope, 

incite otlier of her countrymen gb 
eountryxvomen to similar studies./ 
11 e xvere quite prepared for the most 
rigid prohibition of trade zvith Gcr- 
many ; so xcas France tf* otlier of our 
/l//ics./.^l Privy Councillorship, an 
honour zvhich has but rarely been toon 
by other than those zvho xvere Hritish 
subjects from the moment of their 
birth. 

In four of these W’c have what the 
OFI) calls the absolute use of the 
adjective, the noun represented by 
other being present elsewhere in the 
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sentence, but not expressed with 
other [like other adventures of the 
adventures &c. would be the fully 
expressed forms); in the fifth we 
have the full pronoun use, other 
meaning other persons, & persons not 
being expressed either with other or 
elsewhere. But alike of the absolute 
& the pronoun use the OED de¬ 
scribes the plural other as archaic, 

& the plural others as the regular 
modern form. In older English, 
however, other was normal in such 
contexts, so that those who like the 
archaic can justify themselves; others 
is here recommended. 

If it is now contrary to usage to 
prefer other to others, it is much 
worse to prefer it to another, which j 
is the modern absolute & pro¬ 
nominal form in the singular just as 
others is in the plural ; but that is 
what has been done in : A number 
of writers on various subjects serve to 
give interest to the review on other 
than its political side —unless indeed 
the meaning is its other than political 
side, which would stand or fall, as 
the equivalent of its non-political 
side, with the examples discussed 
at tlic end of 5 ; but, if so, the order 
of words has been dislocated. 

5. Abuses of other than. The exist¬ 
ence of an adverbial use of other is 
recognized by the OED, but sup¬ 
ported by very few quotations, & 
those from no authors whose names 
carry weight; its recent develop¬ 
ment may be heartily condemned 
as both ungrammatical &, needless. 

A number of newspaper extracts 
will first be given in wliich the only 
correction necessary is to insert the 
real adverb otherwise instead of the 
false adverb other ; it will be seen 
that, every time, the phrase on the 
other side of than is adverbial like 
otherwise, & not adjectival like other ; 
in the article otherwise the con¬ 
verse mistake is shown to be equally 
common ; both mistakes are as ^ 
stupid as they arc common ; &, 

though the substitution of otherwise 
for other or vice versa removes the 
blunder, it is usually true that it 


would have been better to use 
neither other than nor otherwise than, 
but some different expression. 

Other for otherwise 

So that no nno invention could come 
in 0. t. through a specific company 
(except)./i4 suborditiate sprite will 
no more obey a conjuration addressed 
to him by a 7nagician o. t. in the name 
of his proper superior than ... (in 
any other name than tliat)./// could 
not possibly h<we bcoi carried out o. t. 
by the mammoth vessels (except)./ 
Home via media whereby the influence 
of the could be brought to 

bear o. /. through the Civil Atnice 
could probably be evolved (otherwise)./ 
Yet how many of the disputants 
would know where to loof: for them — 
0. t. by a tiresome search through the 
files of the daily Press—if they 
desired to consult them ? (short of)./ 
Although the world at large d‘ for 
long refused to treat it o, t. humor¬ 
ously [othcTwisc)./There teas never 
a moment when it could less becojne 
Englishmen to speak o, t. respectfully 
tb courteously of the Russian nation 
(otherwise). 

But simple confusion between other 
& othenciscdocs not account for every 
bad other than. A notion seems to 
prevail that one exhibits refinement 
or verbal resource or some such ac¬ 
complishment if one can contrive 
an oiher-than variant for what would 
naturally be expressed by some other 
negative form of speech : tcith o. t. 
apprehension is thought superior in 
literary tone to without apprehen¬ 
sion, could not leave o, t. restless to 
could not but leave restless, be other 
than flattered to help being flattered, 
0. t. when Parliament jcas sitting to 
when Parliament was not sitting ; 
so :—Up to the very end no German 
field company would look with o. t. 
apprehension to meethtg the 2Sth on 
even terms./Four years of war could 
not leave a people o. t. restless./Air 
Co//iVr has some faults to find, but no 
Englishman can be o. t. Hattcred 
by the picture which he paints of 
British activities./The Premier sent 
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telegrams to the various States sug~ 
gesting that they should concur in the 
Governor-General residing in New 
South Wales o. t, when Parliament 
was sitting. One or two of these are 
justifiable, while one is certainly 
not, from the grammarian's point of 
view ; regarded as ornaments, they 
are clearly of no great value ; on 
the whole, other than should be 
registered as a phrase to be avoided 
except where it is both the most 
natural way of putting the thing & 
grammatically defensible. 

otherwise is now having very 
curious experiences—emphatically 
f5 having in the present tense, be¬ 
cause, while the OKD shows no 
trace wliatever of the two uses to 
be illustrated below, both of them 
are so common at this moment that 
probably no-one ever roads his 
newspaper through without meeting 
them. Whether this popularity is 
a sign of lately developed indis- 
pcnsability, or merely a new ex¬ 
ample of the speed with which a 
trick of bad lOnglish can be spread 
by fashion (cf. assict, suiistituti:, 
pnorosiTiov, raoTAtJONisr), it is 
hard to say with contidcncc ; but, 
as one use is a tleiinitc outrage on 
grammatical prineiples, & the other 
not very easy to rcooneilc with them, 
we may perhaps hope that they arc 
freaks of fashion only, & that their 
future will be as short as their pjLSt. 
The first is the ungrammatica! use 
of the adverb othenoise when the 
adjective other would be correct ; 
ef, OTiiKu for the converse mistake, 
('oininent will be bettor reserved 
till tlic reader has seen some ex- 
ainplcs 77iis reduction in total 
expenditure has been made concur¬ 
rently ivilh certain increases — auto¬ 
matic it otherwise—in particular 
items./There are large iraets of the 
countrip agricultural & otherwise, 
»n iL'hieh the iMhour xvrit does not 
run./\o further threats, economic or 
otherwise, hai'e been made./This is 
a common incident in all warfare, 
industrial or otherwise,/iVo orgaui- 


zations, religious or otherwise, had 
troubled to take the matter up./The 
United States is no longer under 
anrj obligation to preserve neutrality, 
whether ‘ true ’ or otherwise./TAe 
author's line of demarcation between 
stamps desirable & otherwise is 
rather arbitrary./Place a fair share 
of taxation on the owners, ducal & 
otherwise, holding land eh not de¬ 
veloping If. 

An apology may fairly be expected 
for presenting so long a string of 
monotonous examples. The apology 
is that, before asking the journalist 
to give up a favourite habit, one 
should convince him that it is his 
habit. That the habit is a bad one 
needs no demonstration ; but it is 
worth while to consider how it has 
come into existence, & whether 
abstention from it is really a serious 
inconvenience. In all the above 
quotations, the structure is the same 
—an adjective deferred till after its 
noun & followed by an and or an or 
joining to it the adverb othendse. 
Now, what should possess anyone, 
under those circumstances, to match 
tlie adjective with othendse instead 
of o//icr ? Is it not (far-fetched as 
the explanation may seem) that the 
old saying ' Some men are wise & 
some are otherwise ’ has lately 
struck the popular consciousness as 
witty, & has incidentally inspired 
a belief that othendse, & not other, 
is the natural parallel to an adjec¬ 
tive? The justification of the pro¬ 
verb’s own wording is simple—that 
it is a pun, & that puns treat gram¬ 
mar as love treats locksmiths, with 
dorisi(m. A pun, how’ever, & still 
more the faded memory of a pun, is 
a had basis for a general idiom. But, 
next, there is no difficulty whatever 
in abstaining from this bit of bad 
grammar. It is true that things have 
now reached the stage when many 
I)e(>[)lc feci that tochangc the popular 
othenvise to the correct other is some- 
times pedantic ; but it is only some¬ 
times, & there are other resources. 
The above examples w’ould none of 
them be less natural if the offend* 
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ing expression were rewritten thus: 
certain automatic dh other increases — 
some agricultuTal db some not —no 
/urt/ier economic or other threats — 
industrial or not—religious or non- 
religious—whether ‘ true * or not — 
desirable stamps <fc others—the ducat 
db other crwners^ In correcting, the 
simple change of otherwise to other 
has been avoided, though in fact the 
critic who would say ‘ pedantry ’ 
to it must be a little crazy on the 
subject. 

In the second use now to be 
deprecated, the grammar admits of 
a rather elaborate defence, but the 
phrase is not worth the trouble of 
defending. It is this time not an 
adjective, but a noun, to which 
otherwise supplies the parallel. Take 
the three forms : What concerns us 
is his solvency ; What concerns us 
is his solvency or insolvency; What 
concerns us is his solvency or other¬ 
wise. An enormous majority of the 
sentences in which or otherwise 
answers to a noun are of this type ; 
i.e., it makes no appreciable differ¬ 
ence to the meaning & effect which 
of the three forms is chosen. The 
first & the second are as much & as 
little different in most contexts as 
Are you ready? is different from 
Are you ready or not ? ; there is a 
possibility, which seldom passes 
into fact, that the expression of the 
alternative, which if not expressed 
would be implied, conveys a special 
emphasis. The third differs from 
the second (if grammar is put aside) 
only as a piece of Elegant varia¬ 
tion differs from the same meaning 
given without the variation ; other¬ 
wise is used to escape repealing, in 
insolvency, the previous solvency. 
Few readers who will compare 
without prejudice the three forms 
will refuse to admit that the best 
of the three, wherever it is possible, 
is the first & shortest— What con¬ 
cerns us is his solvency —, the addi¬ 
tions or insolvency & or otherwise 
being mere waste of words. If 
writers in general put tlic question 
to themselves, made the admission, 


& acted upon it, not one or olhenvise 
in the long list that follows would 
have been written. Or otherwise 
after a noun is (a) nearly always 
superfluous, (b) when it is not 
superfluous, an inferior substitute 
for or with the negative form of the 
preceding noun or an equivalent, & 
(c) grammatically questionable. Ex¬ 
amples of the ordinary foolish use 
now follow, & the reader is in\'ited 
to agree that each would be im¬ 
proved by the simple omission of 
or otherwise t—Crystalline character 
is acknowledged to be a safe test of 
identity o. o. in the realm of physio- 
^ogy./i do not think I made any 
assertion as to the mutability o. o. of 
nature,/Its usefulness, o. o,, to Ger¬ 
many depends entirely upon the 
material conditions of the wars to 
which it will be applied./The electorate 
may be consulted on the merits, o. o., 
of a single specific measure./A 
searching examination of the financial 
wisdom, 0 , o., of such undertakijigs./ 
This witness has been called as to the 
accuracy, o. o., of the statements of 
two other witnesses./A Hoyal Com¬ 
mission to consider tt* report on the 
need o. o. for State protection of this 
asset in our resources./To enable 
judgment to be passed upon the merits, 
0 . o., of any fancy formula for winning 
wars./l'he success of our efforts de¬ 
pends on the success o. o. of the 
German submarine campaign./1 am 
not concerned with the accuracy o. o. 
of the figures given./Without offering 
an opinion as to the desirability o. o. 
of the growth of a definite party./ 
Any inquiry as to the correctness o. o. 
of his assessment,/It is entirely for 
the High Court to ascertain the truth 
0 . 0 . of the statements./The provision 
of coal cfc the financing of raw 
materials for Au.strian industry are 
not dependent on the solvency o. o. of 
the Austrian State. 

It has been allowed above that o. o. 
in this construction is not quite 
always suporfiuous. It is not super¬ 
fluous in With the view of showing 
the applicability (o. o.) to the practical 
affairs of government of the principles 
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which . . . That is due to the 
particular verb showing, which pre¬ 
vents applicability from including as 
usual its opposite. But, while such 
cases arc rare (1 : 14 gives the pro¬ 
portion in which they Iiavc actually 
presented themselves to the col¬ 
lector), it is better even in these to 
give the sense in some other way, 
e.g. to sho'iL'itig boiv fur the principles 
which are applicable. Similarly, 
in It has an area of under 100 square 
miles, <t* enjoys — o, o.—a vertj heavy 
rainjatl ‘ or docs not enjoy ‘ or 
endures &c., would be better in 
grammar, as good in sense, &, con¬ 
sidering the dimness with which or 
otherwise now sparkles, not inferior 
in brilliance. 

The reader may perhaps be curious 
about the statement that such 
phrases as applicability o. o. arc 
grammatically not quite indefen¬ 
sible. In lie ner'cr conveyed to me 
07}y iTiiitnat}on that he disapprm'cd, 
strongly o. o., of my conduct, we have 
an unquestionably legitimate use, 
othenvise being parallel to strongly, 
another a<lverb. In Yesterday he 
was our hero, but today he is other¬ 
wise, otherwise is parallel not to an 
adverb, but to the noun hero ; 
nevertheless grammar is not offend¬ 
ed, because the eompicment of to he 
can I)c noun, adjective, or adverb, 
indifrcrently : He is a hero, lie is 
dead, lie is abroad. That is why 
Governor Sulzcr is the hero {o. o.) of 
a quaint election story is excusable ; 
though not itself legitimate, it is 
a slight & natural extension of 
Koniething that is legitimate ; yet 
it remains true that or villain (or 
other opposite of hero, according to 
the sense desired) would be better. 
T lie type of which so many examiilos 
were given, with o, o. answering to 
alistraet nouns like applicability or 
truth, is similarly accounted for. 
is it applicable or is it otherwise ? 
is sound enough English ; when we 
want to turn these questions into 
a noun, its applicability o. o, not 
unnaturally presents itself as n sliort 
form of ifs being applicable or being 


otherwise ; it can claim a sort of 
secondhand soundness ; like an ad¬ 
dled egg, it has in an earlier phase 
been good. 

To sum up, 0 . 0 . is in grammar 
occasionally quite correct, often 
indefensible, but usually capable of 
a rather far-fetched jiistilication ; 
in meaning it is, except when 
strictly correct, nearly always super¬ 
fluous, & always less exact than 
some equivalent ; & in style (again 
except when correct) it has the dis¬ 
advantage of suggesting, even when 
the user is innocent of any such in¬ 
tent, a sort of insipid jocosity, 

ottava rlma. See Tecunical 

TERMS. 

ought, n., is a wrong form for 
nought. 

ought, V., is peculiarly liable to be 
carelessly combined with auxiliary 
vcrlis that differ from it in taking 
the plain infinitive without to. Can 
<0 ought to go is right, but Ought <fc 
go is wrong. IVe should be sorry 
to see English critics suggesting that 
they ought or could hai.e acted other¬ 
wise ; insert to after ought, or write 
that theif could or ought to have acted. 
Sec Ellipsis 2. 

our, 1.0»r)(ouM. 2. 0«r editorial 
& ordinary. 3. OuT){his. 

1. 0»r)(o«rs. Ours cfc the Italian 
troops are noio across the Piave. The 
right alternatives are: The Italian 
troops cl* OUTS, The Italian d our 
troops. Our d the Italian troops; the 
wrong one is that in the quotation ; 
see AnsoLUTF. POssF.ssivns. 

2. Tlic editorial our, like ive & ui 

of that kind, should not be allowed 
to appear in the same sentence, or 
in close proximity, with any non¬ 
editorial use of wc &c. In the 
following, our & tlic second we are 
editorial, while ui & the first rre are 
national ; For chaos it is now pro¬ 
posed to substitute law, laxo by which 
wc mu.?/ go in as neutrals, db which^ 
in our inflicts no material 

sacrifice on us as belligerents. We 
do not propose to argue that question 
again from the beginning, but . . . 
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3. 0itr)(Ai5. Which of us would 
wish to be ill in our kitchen, especially 
when it is also the family living- 
room ? If a possessive adjective 
were necessary, his & not our would 
be the right one, or, at greater 
length, his or her. People of weak 
grammatical digestions, unable to 
stomach his, should hnd means of 
doing without the possessive ; why 
not simply the kitchen, here ? But 
many of them, who prefer even the 
repulsive theih to the right forms, 
are naturally delighted when of us 
gives them a chance of the less 
repulsive but at least slovenly our. 
It is undeniable that which of us 
is a phrase denoting a singular, & 
that the possessive required by it is 
one that refers to a singular. 

-OUR & -OR. The American aboli¬ 
tion of -our in such words as honour 
& favour has probably retarded 
rather than quickened English pro¬ 
gress in the same direction. Our 
lirst notification that the book we 
are reading is not English but 
American is often, nowadays, the 
sight of an -or. ‘ Yankee ’ we say, 
& congratulate ourselves on spelling 
like gentlemen ; we wisely decline 
to regard it as a matter for argu¬ 
ment ; the English way cannot but 
be better than the American way } 
that is enough. Most of us, there¬ 
fore, do not come to the question 
with an open mind. Those who arc 
willing to put national prejudice 
aside & examine the facts quickly 
realize, first, that the British -our 
words are much fewer in proportion 
to the -or words than they supposed, 
&, secondly, that there seems to be 
no discoverable line between the 
two sets so based on principle as to 
serve any useful purpose. By the 
side of favour there is horror, beside 
ardour pallor, beside odour tremor, 
& so forth. Of agent-nouns saviour 
(with its echo paviour) is perhaps 
the only one that now retains -our, 
governor being the latest to shed its 
-U-. What is likely to happen is 
that either, when some general 


reform of spelling is consented to, 
reduction of -our to -or will be one 
of the least disputed items, or, 
failing general reform, we shall see 
word after word in -our go the way 
of governour. It is not worth while 
either to resist such a gradual 
change or to fly in the face of 
national sentiment by trying to 
hurry it ; it would need a very open 
mind indeed in an Englishman to 
accept armor & succor with equani¬ 
mity. Those who wish to satisfy 
themselves that the above denial 
of value to the -our spelling is 
borne out by facts should go to 
the article -or in the OED for fuller 
information than there is room for 
here. 

-OUR- & -OR-. The contents of 
tills article, with the exception of 
the next paragraph, are given as 
opinions only. 

Even those nouns that in our 
usage still end in -our (see -ol’r & 
•or), as opposed to the .■\nicriean 
-or, e.g, clamour, clangour, humour, 
odour, rigour, valour, vajwur, rigour, 
have adjectives ending in -orous, 
not ‘Ourous — hurnorous,V(iporous, &c. 

Derivatives in -ist, -ite, & -able, are 
regarded as formed directly from 
the English words, & retain the -u- ; 
so colourist & humourist, labourite 
{c{, favourite, of difTcrent formation), 
colourable & honourable. But de¬ 
rivatives in -ation -ize are best 
treated, like those in -ous, as formed 
first in Latin, <fe therefore spelt 
without the -u- ; so coloration, 
fnoigoru/iou, vaporize, & deodorize. 

ours)(our. See oru 1. 

ousel. Sec ouzi'.o. 

outcome is one of the words 
specially liable to the slovenly use 
described in the article Hazini.ss ; 
80 : The outcome of such nationaliza¬ 
tion would undoubtedly lead to the 
loss of incentive tb initiative in that 
trade. The o. of nationalization 
would be loss ; nationalization would 
lead to loss. 

outermost. For pronunciation sec 

-MOST. 
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OUt>berod. In view of the phrase’s 
great popularity & many adapta¬ 
tions, two Cjiutions are perhaps 
called for. The noun after out- 
herod should be 7/crod & nothing 
else (the OED quotes ‘ out-herodiiig 
the French cavaliers in compli¬ 
ment ’ ; cf. Ecclesiastical function- 
aties xoho out-hcToded the Daughters 
of ike llorse-leech)^ &, after adapta¬ 
tions like out^Tiiilion & out-ncro, 
Milton &c, should be repeated {out- 
zola Zola, not oiil-zola the realists). 
Secondly, the name used siiould be 
one at least tliat passes universally 
as typifying something ; to out- 
kautsch Kautsch (77ic similar Ger¬ 
man compilation edited by Kautsch 
was good; but Charles easily out- 
kautsches Kautsch) is very frigid, 

OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN. A very 
large proportion of the mistakes that 
are made in writing result neither 
from simple ignorance nor from 
carelessness, but from the attempt 
to avoid what are rightly or wrongly 
taken to be faults of grammar or 
style. The writer who produces an 
ungranunatical, an ugly, or even 
a noticeably awkward phrase, & lets 
us see that he has done it in trying 
to get rid of something else that he 
was afraid of, gives a worse impres¬ 
sion of himself than if he had risked 
our catching him in his original 
misdemeanour ; he is out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. A few 
typical examples will be here 
collected, with references to other 
articles in which the tendency to 
mistaken correction is set forth more 
at large, 

liecognition is given to it by no 
matter xvhom it is displayed. ' The 
fr> ing-pan was * no matter whom it 
is disp]aye<l by which tlic writer did 
not dare keep, with its preposition 
at end ; but in his hurry he jumped 
into nonsense ; see MArri,n, <fe I’kf- 
j’osiTiON AT I'.sii. [When the record of 
this campaign comes dispassionately 
to be. lertVfen, d- tn just perspective 
it toill be found that . . , The writer 
took ‘ to be dispassionately written ’ 


for a Split infinitive, & by hia 
correction convinces us that he does 
not know a split infinitive when he 
sees it./In the hymn <1* its setting 
there is something whichf to use a 
word of Coleridge^ finds ’ men, ‘ A 
word of Coleridge’s ’ is an idiom 
whose genesis may be doubtful, but 
it has the advantage over the cor¬ 
rection of being English ; a word of 
Coleridge is no more English than 
a friend of me./The object is to bring 
before the public many ancient d? 
modern aspects of the Theatre's Art 
xchich have too long been disregarded. 
‘ The tlicatre’s art ’ is a phrase that, 
apart from surroundings, no-one 
would prefer in prose to * the art of 
the theatre What the writer has 
shied at is the repetition of of in 
of the art of the theatre, which is how¬ 
ever much more tolerable than this 
’s inc()ngruous./7Iu/ the badly cut¬ 
up enemy troops were continually 
reinforced & substituted by fresh 
units. The frying-pan was replace 
in the sense ‘take the place of’; 
the fire is the revelation that the 
writer has no idea what the verb 
suiisTiTi'TE means./.Sir Starr Jame¬ 
son has had one of the most varied 
tf' picturesque careers of any Colonial 
statesmen. ‘ Of any statesman ’, 
idiomatic but apparently illogical, 
has been corrected to what is 
neither logical {of all would have 
been nearer to sense) nor English./ 
I he claim yesterday xoas for the 
difference between the old rate, which 
u’fis a rate by agreement, d between 
the ticu). The writer feared, with 
some coiitcmiit for his readers’ 
intelligence, that they would not be 
equal to carrying on the construc¬ 
tion of betxvcen ; lie has not mended 
matters by turning sense into non¬ 
sense ; sec Overzeal./ r/ic reception 
xvas held at the bride's aunt. The 
reporter was right in disliking bfide^s 
aunt's, but should have found time 
to think of ‘ at the house of *. 

The impression must not be left, 
however, that it is fatal to read over 
& correct what one has written. 
The moral is that correction requires 
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as much care as the original writing, 
or more ; the slapdash corrector, 
who should not be in such a hurry, 
& the uneducated corrector, who 
should not be writing at all, are 
apt to make things worse than they 
found them. 

outrS. See French words. 
outworn. There ts, however^ a liiile 
more in Mr Bonar Law's speech than 
these husks of a controversy outworn. 
Allusions like this, shown to be such 
by the position of outworn, to A 
pagan suckled in a creed outworn 
betray mortal dread of being 
commonplace, & draw attention to 
the weakness they are meant to 
cloak. 

ouzel, "Sel. The OED calls the 
second obsolete. 

overawe makes -awing ; sec Mute e. 
overflow has p.p. -owed, not -oten. 
overgrown. See iNTRANsiTn ic p.p. 
overt^owal. The drama lies in the 
development of a soul towards the 
knowledge of itself & of the signi¬ 
ficance of life, <fe the tragedy lies in 
the overthrowal of that soul. See -al 
NOUNS ; overthrowal is unknown to 
the OED. 

overlay, -lie. It lias been men¬ 
tioned (see LAY & lie) that the two 
simple verbs are Bometimes con¬ 
fused even in print. It is still more 
common for overlay & underlay to be 
used where -He is wanted, because 
the -lie verbs too are transitive, 
tliough in different meanings from 
those in -lay. The talk about things 
in general which overlays the story is 
(luite dull. This should be overlies ; 
&, it is worth special mention that 
a mother overlies, not overlays, her 
child : Inquests on ‘ overlaid ’ child¬ 
ren /irti’C greatly diminished (correct 
to overlain). 

OVERZEAL. Readers should l>e cred¬ 
ited with the ability to make their 
way from end to end of an ordinary 
Bentence without being pulled & 
pushed & admonished into the right 
direction ; but some of their guides 
are bo determined to prevent stray¬ 
ing that they plant great signposts 

1351 


in the middle of the road, often with 
the unfortunate result of making it 
no thoroughfare. In tiie examples 
the signpost word, always neediess, 
often unsightly, & ecmetinies mis¬ 
leading, is enclosed in square 
brackets :— 

lie is aware that, while the science 
of boxing may be more exact than it 
was twenty or thirty years ago, d* 
\thai] while many ncio tricks have 
been brought to the trade, the pro- 
Jcssional champion often forgets his 
science./But it does not at all follow 
that because Mr Long is 05 [that] he 
will not be equal to .. . See that, 
conj., for morc./ire agree that the 
Second Chamber would be differently 
constituted according as we went 
fonoard to other schemes of devolutioji 
d? federation, [d- according as iff] 
decided to make Home iliilc for 
Ireland our one dr only experifnent. 
Read or decided ; see accokihno 
for more./The working-man tins to 
keep his family on what would be 
considered a princely wage in Kng- 
land, but in point of fact, is 

barely enough to keep body d' soul 
together. Sec what for wove. /The 
object for which troops were .sent teas 
[/or] the protection of British pro¬ 
perty. Tlie object was nut for 
protection; it uvis protcction./if?// 
what no undergraduate or [no] pro¬ 
fessor in the art of writing ver.se could 
achieve is . . . Sec ok 4 lor more./ 
There arc oOters W'ho talk of moving 
dr debating a hostile amendment, d 
then [o/j withdrawing it. Moving, 
debating, & then willitlrawing iiiuKe 
up a .single suggested course ; but the 
superfluous o/implic'.st hat t he talkers 
vacillate between two courses./l/ad 
Bannockburn ncirr been fought, or 
[had] seen another issue,Scotlandicould 
have become a second Ireland, T-lic 
motive is to exclude nnrr from tlic 
: second clause ; but either that ambi¬ 
guity tniist l)c risked d had omitted, 
or had it must be inserted instead of 
had. 

ovxmi. PI. myi. 

owing to is lie re inserted not because 
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it is misused, but in the hope of 
callin'' atteiitiou to it as a plirase 
that slioulci be more used. Its 
rights are now |K!rpctiiaily infringed 
by DUK to, Tlic dificrence is that, 
wliile 0 . t. can be either adjectival 
or adv(*rl)i:il {The accident icas not 
0 . t. carelessness ; 0.1. rnij careless¬ 
ness he broke his leg], d. t. can only 
be adjectival {The accident was not 
d. t. carelessness). In the following 
examples (it see dijk for others) 
owing must be substituted for due .: — 
Due to this omission he has unfor- 
tunatchf committed himself to views he 
finds it difficult to go back on.//fid, 
due largehj to the fact that the hall 
zvas situated a long distance from the 
Congress building, the ui\s‘j(ors did not 
attend in such large numbers as 
previously. Sec Quasi-.-vuvembs. 

owl-like. For hyphen see -mke. 

own. For 07 cn the soft impeach' 
ment, sec Iiuiklevant allusion, 

ox. 1*1. oxen. 

oxidize makes -zablc ; sec Mute e. 

oxymoron. 1*1. -s or -ra ; sec -on. 
For meaning sec Technical teilms. 

P 

paefe, I'his latini.sni (p. tud by your 
leave, or if you will allow me to say 
so ; p, IVncn’s’ if \'^enu3 will not l>c 
offended by my saying so) is one 
that we could verv well do without 
in Knglish. Not only is it often 
unintelligible to many readers even 
wlicn rightly used ; it i.s also by 
many writers wrongly used. In 
the two following pieces, which have 
unluckily to be long if the point is 
to be clear, the meaning is ‘accord¬ 
ing to .Mr Hegbic ’ or ‘ according to 
tlie .hinghorn enttuisiasts ’ ; it 
ought to be just the opposite — 
‘tliougli .Mr n. (or the cnthiistasts) 
will doulitless not agree ’ : — .4ftrr 
(he beuiify of rural life in the .S’on//i 
liis picture of Ih'lfast is a vision of 
horror. On the details of that picture 
’wc need not dzvcll ; but the moral 
which Mr lleghie upjtears to drazv 
from his contrast is that a Con.srmi- 
tive Irish /*nr/i«//ien{ ivill do little to 


better the confiitions of town life, cfc 
that the industrial classes would find 
relief from those conditions more 
quickly under (he rule of the English 
Parliament, tohich, pace Mr IJegbie, 
is advancing rapidly towards some 
form of Socialism,/For more than 
ten years Ihese things have 

been recognized in some pari of the 
ivorld; during that lapse of time, 
at least, some men tb zvomen have 
been living according to their oxen 
tights rather than according to the light 
of nature. Nozv, pace the Jungborn 
enth iisiasts, the time has come to change 
all this. If man ‘would sundve as a 
species, xve learn in effect, he must 
begin the return journey to the place 
whence he came. 

Minor objections arc that the 
construction is awkward in English 
{p. 3/r Smith is the best we can do 
for p. Caesnris in the genitive), & 
that the Latinicss naturally, but 
distastefully to those who know 
Latin, extend the meaning or ap- 
[ilication as tlicy do those of vide, 
KE, & E. o. So : Hut in the House of 
Lords there is no hilarity —i>acc Lord 
Salisbury's speech last night. Pacd 
does not mean notwithstanding a 
fact or instance, but despite some¬ 
one’s opinion. 

pacha. Sec pasha. 
pachydermatous. .V favourite with 

the POLA'SYLLABIC llUMOUIUstS. 

pacif(lc}lst. There is no doubt that 
the longer form is the better ; for 
full discussion see -IST .\ ; but its 
chances of ousting the wrong form 
are small. 

pacify. For inllcxions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 0. 

Paddy, So spelt ; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
padrone. Three syllables (pad- 
rf/iid) ; pi. -ni (-e). 
paean. Sec m, (e. 
pageant. Pronounce pS'junt. 
pailful. PI. pailfuls ; sec -ful. 
palliasse. See palliasse. 
palnedly. A bad form ; sec -edlt. 
palntress. See Feminine designa¬ 
tions, 

pair, n. See Collectives 3. 
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Pairs & snares. Of the large 
number of words that are some¬ 
times confused with others a small 
selection is here given. It will be 
noticed that nearly all are of Latin 
origin ; the confusion depends on 
the Englishman’s natural failure, 
if he has not learnt Latin, to realize 
instinctively the force of sufTixcs 
that are not native. Those who 
have any doubts of their infalli¬ 
bility may find it worth while to go 
through the list &■ make sure that 
tliese pairs have no terrors for them ; 
under one of each pair in its diction¬ 
ary place they will find remarks 
upon the difference & usually proofs 
that the confusion does occur. 
While the Englishman’s vagueness 
about Latin suffixes or prefixes is 
the most frequent cause of mistakes, 
it is not the only one. Often the 
two words might legitimately have 
been, or actually were in older 
usage, equivalents, & the ignor¬ 
ance is not of Latin elements but 
of English idiom & the changes 
that Differentiation has brought 
about. And again there are pairs in 
which the connexion between the 
two words is only a seeming one. 
To exemplify briefly, contemptuous 
& contemptible are a pair in which 
suffixes in:iy be confused ; masterful 
& masterly one in which differentia¬ 
tion may be wrongly ignored ; & 
deprecate & depreciate one of the 
altogether false pairs. The list 
follows :—‘acceptance & accepta¬ 
tion ; advance & advancement ; 
affect & effect ; alternate & alterna¬ 
tive ; antitype & prototype ; as- 
ccinlancy & ascendant ; ceremonial 
& ccrctnoiiious ; comity & company; 
complacent (-cncy) & complaisant 
(-ance) ; compose & comprise ; 
consequent & consequential ; con¬ 
temptible & contemptuous; con¬ 
tend & contest; continuance & 
continuation ; dclinitc & definitive ; 
deprecate & depreciate ; derisive & 
derisory; e, g, & i.c.; euphemism 
& euphuism ; fatal & fateful ; 
furceful & forcible ; fortuitous & 
fortunate ; glimpse & glance; hypo¬ 


thecate & hypothesize ; immovable 
& irremovable; inflammable & 
inflammatory ; judicial & judicious ; 
laudable & laudatory ; legislation 
& legislature ; luxuriant & luxuri¬ 
ous ; masterful & masterly; obli¬ 
vious & unconscious ; observance 
observation; perspicacity (-acinus) 
& perspicuity (-uous) ; policy & 
polity ; precipitate & precipitous ; 
predicate & predict ; preface vb & 
prefix vb ; proportion & portion ; 
protagonist & champion ; purport A: 
purpose ; regretful & regrettable ; 
resource, recourse, & resort ; rever¬ 
end & reverent ; reversal & rever¬ 
sion ; transcendent & transcen¬ 
dental ; triumphal & triumphant ; 
unexceptionable A: uncxccptiotial, 

pajamas. See pyjamas. 
palace. Educated usage is rxcop- 
tionally divided lictween llie two 
pronunciations pii'lus A: pil'lis ; the 
latter will probably win. 

palaeo-, palano-, paleo-. The first 

is reconimendeti ; sec .e, ce. 

palaestra. Best so spelt, 
palankeen, -quin. The first is 
recommended. 

palatable. So spelt ; see Mlte e. 
palatal. See Technical terms. 
palaver. Pronounce pulah'vcr. 
pale, a<lj., makes palely^ palish 
(sec Mute e). 
palen. See -en verbs. 
paletot. Pronounce pA'Ilo. 
palisade, vb, makes -dable ; see 
RIute e. 

palladium. PI. -in. 
palliasse, paillasse, Tlic first spell¬ 
ing is Ix-St ; Cf. MORALE. 

palliate makes -liable ; sec -able 1, 
pallor, not -our ; see -oun & -ou. 
p alm etto. PJ. -os ; see -o(e)s G. 
palpable. 'J'hc xcork that has yet to 
be done is palpable from the crowded 
paper of amemiments tvUh which the 
House is fared. A good illustration 
of the need of caution in handling 
dead mclai)hors. Palpable means 
literally toiichablef or perceptible 
by touch ; that meaning is freely 
extended to perceptible by any of 
the senses, & even to appreciable by 
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the intelligence. The final extension 
t 3 necessary hero, & would pass but 
for the/row plirasc that is attached. 
From the paper &e. implies not 
sensuous pcrce[)tion, but intclleetual 
inference ; the <lead metaphor in 
p. is stimulated into an^ry life by 
the inconsisteney ; see iMKTAPHoii, 
P, is one of t he words that arc liable 
to clumsy treatment of tliis sort 
because tiicy have never become 
vernacular English, <fe yet arc occa¬ 
sionally borrowo<l hy"^ those who 
have no scholarly knowIcd(;c of 
them. 

panache. See FiiENcn ivonns. 
pandemonium. PI. -nws. 
pander, n. vb. Though -ar is 
the older <fe better form, it is waste 
of labour to try to restore it. 
pandit. See lujxnir. 
panegyric, -rize, -rlst. The pro- 
nunciatio[)s recommended arc : 
pinlji'rlk, pfin^i'jlri?,, pond'jirlst. 
panel makes -lledf •lling, Ac. ; see 

-I.L*, -I.-. 

panful. PI. -Ih ; see -Fur.. 
panic makes panicliy ; see -c-, -CK-. 
pannikin. Mo spelt by flic OKI), 
pantaloons, pants. The Hritish 
vvortls for these, cxcc[>t in unedu¬ 
cated A shop use, arc trousers (or 
oollof]. hrecebes) A draxvcrs. Ameri¬ 
can idiom differs. 

papier mache. See Fitr.xcii wonns, 
papilla, papula. IM. -or. 
papyrus. PI. -n (-j). 
par (i»aragrapli). Sec Cuirr,\ii.iii) 

WORDS, 

parabasis, PI. -fives (-cz); see 

L VTIN ITURAI.S, 2. 

parable. For p. A allegory, see 
.Sj Mir.K. A Mr.rAimoR. 

parade, vb, makes 'dable ; sec 

i-;. 

paradigm. Sec Tj:ciinical tkiims. 
i^roiRiijiici' pfi rfidiin. 

par.adise rivals nkctah in tbc num¬ 
ber of e\[)eriiuents that the desire 
for a satisfactory adjective has 
occasioned. Hut, whereas nectar is 
in the end well enough pro\'ided, 
no-one usi's any adjective from 
;>iirudise without feeling that surely 


some other would have been less 
inadequate. The variants are para~ 
disaic*{al*), paradisal, paradisean, 
paradi\iac{al), paradisial*^ para¬ 
disian*, paradisic{al), of which tiro 
asterisked ones are badly formed. 
Paradisal is perhaps the least intol¬ 
erable, A that perhaps because it 
retains the sound of the last syllable 
of paradise ; l)ut the wise man takes 
refuge with heavenly, Edenlike, or 
other suhstitutc. 


paraffin. See kfrosknk. 
paragoge. See Grkkk g. 
Paraguay, The OKI) pronuncia¬ 
tion is -gwa ; but -gwi is very wide¬ 
spread. 

parakeet, paroquet. The OED 
gi’ res precede nee to the first. 

parallel, l. Exceptionally among 
verbs ill -1 {see -ll-, -i.-), p. does not 
double the 1 : paralleled Ac. ; tlie 
anomaly is due to tlie -11- of the 
previous syllahic. 2. The noun 
used, where p, itself will not serve, 
is parallelism, not parallelity ; the 
latter is not even recorded in the 
Oh.I), but : IIV have already had 
orcfi.vifm U) comment on the remark¬ 
able parallelity between , . . tD . . . 


PARALLEL-SENTENCE DANGERS. 1. 
Negative A atlirmativc. 2. Inverted 
A uninverted. 3. Dependent vt 
indejicinient. 

1. Negative A afTirmativc. A 
‘ingle example may be given Iiere 
tt) show the kind of dilliculty tliat 
occurs : There is not a single toxvn 
VI the crowded district along the 
lihiue tvftich is not open to these 
atlaeks, <!• must lie prepared for 
defence with guns, troops, cC* firro- 
plancs. Hut, for discussion A illus¬ 
tration of this A many other 
varieties, sec Nkcativk A affirma- 
tivk. 


2. inverted A iminvcrted. And 
not merely in schools A* colleges, but 
as organizers of physical ‘raining, 
are women readily linding interesting 
A‘ important employment. The not 
merely part requires the inverted 
are women finding; the but part 
requires the uninvcrteii icomen are 
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finding. The right solution is to 
start the sentence with And women 
are finding employment not merely 
&c. In Immersion the section 
headed inversion in parallel clauses 
is devoted to this & sinailar types. 

3. Dependent & independent. 'J'fie 
municipality charged itself with the 
puTchfise of these articles in wholesale 
quantitieSy db it was to the Town Hall 
that poor people applied for them, <£• 
were served by municipal employees. 
The parallel sentences in question 
were, in their simple form, (a) The 
poor people applied for them to the 
Toivn Hall, & (b) The poor people 
were served by municipal employees. 
The writer has decided, for the sake 
of emphasizing Town Hall, to re¬ 
write a in tlic it was . . . that form ; 
but he has forgotten that he cannot 
make a dependent & leave b inde¬ 
pendent uiiless he supplies the 
latter with a subject (cfc they were 
served). The correct possibilities 
arc : (i, both independent) The 

people applied to the Town Hall for 
them, <& were served by municipal 
employees ; {ii, both dependent) 
It was to the Town Hall that the 
people apjdied, & by municipal 
employees that they were served ; 
(iii, dependent & independent) // 
w(is to the Toxen Hall that the people 
applied, db they were served by 
municipal employees. 

parallelepiped. Pronounce para- 
lele'pIpCd, 

paralogism. See Greek o. 
paralyse* So spelt; for the curious 
form see analyse, 
paramo. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 6. 
paranoea, -noia. The former would 
be the regular form, but the other, 
with unlatinized Greek spelling, is 
more used. For -noea, -noca.scc iE,CE. 

parapeted. So spelt ; see -t-, -tt-. 
paraphrase^ vb, makes -sable ; see 
Mute k. 

paraplegia. See Greek g. 
paraselene. Five syllables (-e'nl), 
parasittc(al). The longer form has 
no special function, & is now little 
used. See >ic(al). 


parasitism. So spelt; sec Mute e. 
parcel makes -lied &c. ; -ll-, -l-. 
parcimony. See paiisimon'^’. 
pardon makes -oned, -onable, &c. ; 
see -N-, -NN-, 

parenchyma. Pron. parC'ngklma, 
parenthesis. PI. -theses (-ez) ; see 
Latin plurals, 2. 

Parenthesis, i. Relevance. 2. 
Identification. 3. Dashes as sign 
of p. 

1. Relevance, A parenthesis may 
have or not have a grammatical re¬ 
lation to the sentence in which it 'S 
inserted. In This is, as far as 1 
know, the whole truth there is such 
a relation, & in This is, 1 stcrar, the 
whole truth there is not ; but one 
is as legitimate as the other. It is 
not equally indilicn'iit whether the 
parenthesis is relevant or not to 
its sentence ; parentlicscs like the 
following cannot possibly be justi¬ 
fied : In writing this straightforward 
db workmanlike biography of his 
grandfather (the book was fniished 
before the war, tfc delayed in publica¬ 
tion) Mr Walter Jerrold has aimed at 
doing justice to Douglas Jerrold as 
dramatist, as social reformer it as 
good-natured man. The time of 
writing & the dcliiy have no con¬ 
ceivable bearing on the straight¬ 
forwardness, work man! ikcness, bio- 
graphieality, grand fat herl incss, jus¬ 
tice, drama, reform, or good nature, 
with W'hich the sentence is con¬ 
cerned. If it had been called a long- 
cxi)cctc<l instead of a straightfoi- 
ward biography, it would have been 
quite another matter ; Init, as it is, 
the parenthesis is ns disconcerting 
as a pebble that jars one’s teeth in 
a mouthful of plum pudding. The 
very worst way of introducing an 
additional fact’ is to thrust it as 
a parenthesis into the middle of 
a sentence witli which it has nothing 
to do. A similar example is : 
Napoleon's conversations with Ber¬ 
trand db Moncholon (it is unfortunate 
that there are several misprints in the 
book) are a skilful blending of record 
db pastiche. 
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2. Identification. Still more fatal 
tlian readiness to resort to paren¬ 
thesis where it is irrelevant is 
inability to tell a parenthesis from 
a main sentence, lie attacked the 
GovcTumcnt, declaring that they cared 
more for votes than voters. A remark¬ 
able change had come over the Gt/vern- 
ment, he suggested, since the Hill had 
left the Committee^ & expressed doubts 
as to xchether Mr Master man altogether 
approved of the nexv turn of ajfairs. 
In this, he suggested Is as much a 
parenthesis as it it had been enclosed 
in brackets; if it were not paren- 
thetic, the sentence would run lie 
suggested that a change had come. 
lint the writer, not knowing a paren¬ 
thesis when he secs (or even when 
he makes) one, has treated it as 
parallel with e.rpressed, A: so fully 
parallel that its he may i)e cx[)eetcd 
to do duty witli Cii'})i'csscd as well as 
with suggestai. Kit her tlie first part 
should lK^ rewritten as above with 
suggested for its governing \'(Tb, or 
the second part should Ik; cut off 
from the first begin lie CTj)rcsse<I 
doubts, or else another paremthesis 
should be resorted t<t—7/ uvjs doubt¬ 
ful, he conlinncd, tvhether Mr . . . 

3. h'or double <1 ashes as a form of 
])., see Sroi’s, 

parcnthctlc(al). In most uses the 
longer form is obsoleseent ; Imt it 
lias still a special sense worth pre- 
Bcrving, i.c. full of or addieted to 
parentheses (u horribly -teal style). 
Sec -K'(al). 

par excellence. See Fkkncu wokds. 
parget. Pronounce -j-. 
pariah. Pronounce pjlr'lu or par'll, 
pari mutuel. Sec Fiikncii woiins. 
pari passu. Pronounce pitr’i int'sri. 
parisyllabic. See Ti.c’hnicai. tj-uims. 
parlance. Sta* .iauoon. 
parley. Pi. of noun, -eys. For 
verl) indexion, S(‘e ViiRiis in -ik 
Ac., 2, 

parliament. Pronminee par'Iomrnt. 
parlo(u)r. Keep tlie u ; but see 
■ouii iV -on. 

parlous is a word that wise men 
leave alone. It is the same hy 


origin as perilous ; but it had cen¬ 
turies ago the same fate that has 
befallen azeful & chronic within 
living memory ; it became a Vogue- 
word applied to many things very 
remote from its proper sense ; it 
consequently lost all significance, 
‘ died of its own loo much *, & was 
for a long time (for most of the 18th 
century) hardly heard of. In the 
19th century it was exhumed by 
Archaism & Pedantic humour, & 
the adepts in those arts should be 
allowed exclusive property in it. 
About the following curious example 
it is not very clear cither why the 
writer selected or what he under¬ 
stood by the word : Here <C’ there, 
perhaps, human riaturc zoill out, d; in 
Mr Lyttelton's introductory discourse 
on ‘ The Empire ' it is not surprising 
to find the speo/ifr touching parlously 
oil the controversy with which the 
name of liirniingham it the Chan¬ 
cellor of its L’/ii'rcrsif(/ arc inseparably 
connected. But ivlth admirable re¬ 
st raint the right honourable gentleman 
soon teat’fs that argument arvay it 
bolt’s acknoivlcdgmcnt to Adam Smith. 

Parmesan, Pronounce -z-, 
parody, Sec hurlesque for 
synonyms. 

paronomasia. Technical terms. 
paroquet. Sec rARAKEET. 
parricldeXpatricide. The first is 
the ortliodox form. Patricide has 
no doubt been substituted by some 
deli berate! V, in order to narrow the 
meaning to murdcr(cr) of a father, 
as matricide &/rfl/ririf/c are limited, 
& by others in ignorance of the right 
word. Parricide includes not only 
the murder of cither jiarcnt or any 
near relative or anvoiie whose 
Iieison is sacred, but also treason 
against one’s country; & the 
making of patricide to correspond 
to matricide is therefore natural 
enough. 

parry, P'or inflexions sec Verbs in 

■IE ite., C. 

parsimony, parcl-. The variation 
dates hack to I.atin manuscripts: 
but ‘ Latin scholars appear to agree 
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that parsimonia was the actual 
spelling in classical Latin *—OED. 
As pars- is also tlie prevailing modern 
form, the pare- spelling should be 
abandoned. 

partake makes -kabk ; .see Mute e. 

partially is often used where partly 
would be better. This is, no doubt, 
because it is formed normally, by 
way of the adjective partial^ while 
partly formed direct from the noun 
pari is abnormal. There is between 
the two words much the same differ¬ 
ence as between wholly (opp. partly) 
& completely (opp. partially) ; in 
other words, partly is better in the 
sense ‘ as regards a part & not the 
whole & partially in the sense ‘ to 
a limited degree ’ : It is partly wood ; 
This was partly due to cowardice ; 
A partially drunkeri sailor ; Ilis 
partially re-established health. Often 
either will give the required sense 
equally well ; partly is then recom¬ 
mended, since it is partially that 
tends to be over-used ; see Long 
VARIANTS for other such pairs. An 
example or two of the wrong par- 
tially are :— The two feet are partially 
of iron <fc partially of clay./Whether 
The Case is Altered may be wholly 
or partially or not at all assignable to 
the hand of Jonson. 

participate makes -pable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1 , -OR. 

PARTICIPLES, 1. Unattached p. 

2. Absolute construction. 3. Fused 
p, 4. Initial p. &c. 5. Accent & 

pronunciation in p.p, (or adjective 
or noun) & verb. 

1. Unattached p. For this danger, 
as insidious as notorious, see Un¬ 
attached PAKTICll’I.E, 

2. Absolute construction. The 
Municipal Council, having refused 
their assistant clerks' demand for a 
rise in salary, those in the Food 
Supply ofjices today declared a strike. 
This false stopping (there should be 
no comma after Council) is an 
example of what is perhaps both the 
worst & the commonest of all mis¬ 
takes in punctuation. See Abso¬ 
lute CONSTRUCTION. 


3. Fused p. Jimmy Wilde's first 
fight in the United Stales resulted in 
him being beaten by Jack Sharkey./ 
They are so well chosen that there is 
little fear of the reader to whom the 
more familiar aspects of the subject 
have ceased to appeal being weaned 
by them. ‘ Him Ix ing beaten the 
reader being wearied are examples 
of a construetion regarded in this 
book as a corrupting influenee in 
modern English, fully diseiissed in 
the article Fused rARTiciPu:, 

4. Initial participle Aie. If news¬ 

paper editors, in the interest of their 
readers, maintain any discipline 
over the gentlemen who j)rovidc 
inch-long paragraphs to stop gaps, 
they should take iiieasurt's against 
a particular form that, by a survi\'al 
of the unlit test, bids fair to swallow 
up all others. In these paragraphs, 
before we are allowed to enter, we 
are challenged by the sentry, being 
a participle or some e<]uivalent 
posted in advance to secure that 
our interview with the ('.O. (or 
subject of the sentence) shall not 
take place without due ceremony. 
The fussiness of this is' probably 
entertaining while it is quite fresh ; 
one cannot tell, because it is no 
longer frcslt to anyone. Exam¬ 
ples :—Described as ‘ disciples of 
Tolstoi two Frenchmen sentenced 
at Cheltenham to two months' im¬ 
prisonment for false statements to the 
registration officer are not to be reeom- 
mended for deportaiio7\./Composed of 
the utd Itoyat Fusiliers, the Scottish 
Jlorse, <t- the 2nd lioyal Dublin 
Fusiliers, the 149th lirignde, as 
General Jackson {50th DiX'isinn) says 
in his fyre-tvord, rcpresexited ‘ the very 
best material, traditions, d* qualities 
of Fngland, Scolhnid, tb Ireland ’./ 
Winner of many rowing trophies, Mr 
Robert George Dugdale, aged sa>enty- 
fxve, died at Eton./Appointed In¬ 
spector-General, HVsf Fron¬ 

tier Force, Hrevet - Lieut. - Colonel 
A. }f. vr. ILnpvood, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
of the R.G.A., in 1910 spent six 
months' furlough by crossing the 
Sahara Desert./Aged seventy-nine. 
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the Itev. F. T, Wethered, mcar of 
Hurley, near Marlow, whose death is 
announced, batfwJ daily in the 
Thames, winter tfc summer, till a few 
months ago./Believed to be the young’ 
est organist in the country. Master 
Herbert IVoofocrion, who oj/iciates at 
Hutton Church, Essex, has passed the 
examination as Associate of , . ./ 
Thirty-four years in the choir of the 
Chapel Royal, Hampton Court Palace, 
Mr Francis P. Hill, of Milner Itoad, , 
Kingston, has retired./Found stand¬ 
ing in play astride the live rail of the 
electric line at Willesden d- in danger 
of instant death, Walter Spentaford, 
tioclve, was fined 12s. for trespass. 

5, Aooent ifc promitu'iatioii in p.p. 
(or participial adjective or noun) & 
verb, IJosidc many of the verbs 
forniod frotu Latiti supine stems 
(flnfmutc, dilute, extract, ite.) there 
are p:»ssivc participles of the same 
Bpclling, now used as a<ljectivcs or 
nouns. Tliey are often distiu'^iiishcd 
from the verbs by a differenec of 
sound. Tliis may Ik* (A) a shift ini' | 
of the accent, as in altri'biite v., 
attribute m ; co'nsuininalc v., con- 
su'ininatc a. ; convi'et v., eo'nviet 
n. ; dieta'tc v., di'etates n. ; difje'st 
v., (Ii'i»est n. : (lilu'tc v., di'iutc a. ; 
extra'et v., e'xtraet n. ; fnis’tra'lc 
V., fru'strate a. ; refu'se v., rc'fuso 
n. ; (IJ) tlie obseuriiif» of the vowel 
of -ate, as in advo<“ate v., advoentc 
n. ; arnmate v., uninurtc a. ; articu¬ 
late v., artieubite a. ; compassionate 
v., conij)assionrttc a.; degeneratev., 
dcf'cnerate a. ; de!e;»ate v., dclc- 
Kute n. ; deli berate v., delihcrote 
a,; desiffnato v., desif'imte a.; 
d(‘.solate v., desohitc a. ; elaborate 
v., elaborate a. ; estimate v., esti¬ 
mate n, ; Icffitirnatc v., le^itimute 
a. ; moderate v., modcrote a. ; j 

rcfienerate v., reoenernte a. ; rc- j' 
probate v., reprobate n. ; separate 
V., se|)arate a. ; subordinate v., 
mibordiiiate a. n. ; or ((’) a change 
of consonant sound, as in diffuse I 

(■/.) diffuse (-s) a. ; refuse (-z) v., 
refuse (-s) n. 

\Vor<Is are referred to this article 
0"AitTi<'[i>LKH ;i A or n or t ) to draw 


attention to a double pronunciation ; 
j see also Noun & verb accent. 

parti-coloured, party-, partlc-. The 
first is recommended, 
particularize makes -zable ; see 
Mute e. 

I parting. The British Empire is at 
the p. o/ the 7oays. Empires & men 
are now so familiar with that posi¬ 
tion that, when told they arc there 
once more, they are not disquieted ; 
their only impulse is to feel in their 
breeches pockets for ll>e penny 
with which they may toss up. See 
Hackneyed phrases. 

partisan, -zan. Whether the two 
nouns (adherent of a party, the 
weapon) are etymologically con¬ 
nected or not is doubtfuL The 
weapon is accented on the first 
syllable, the adherent sometimes so 
& sometimes on tlic last. It would 
be well to make partisn'n (or -za'n) 
invariable for the latter ; & perhaps 
the -s- might be appropriated to it, 
& the -z- to the weapon : partisa'n 
atlhercnt ; par'tizan weapon. But, 
as tlic <Iuslinetion would be at least 
partly arbitrary, & as tlie weapon 
word is now seldom wanted, this 
suggestion is not very likely to be 
acted upon. 

partitive. Sec Technical terms. 
party. For this in the sense person, 
s<'o I’opui.ahized Tr.cHxicALmES. 
parvenu, pas. Sec French words. 
pasha, pacha. Spell pasha & pro¬ 
nounce pah'slia. 

pasquinade. See lampoon for 
syitonyrns. 

pass makes passed for its past tense 
( \ OH passed me by), it for its p.p. 
used verbally (// has passed out of 
I tEJc) ; but when the p.p. has become 
I a mere adjective it is spelt past 
(In past timc.s). The distinction 
between p.p. it adjective is rather 
fme in Those times fua'c passed axvay 
(p.l>.), Those times are passed away 
(Intransitive p.p.), 2'hose times are 
. past (adjective). 

passable, passible. The first word 
([jronounced, usually, pah-) is the 
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adjective from the verb pass ; the 
second (pronounced p&s^) is a separ¬ 
ate word In learned & especially 
theological use, meaning capable of 
feeling. See also impassable. 

pass^, passementerie, passe-partout. 
See French words. 
passer-by. Write the hyphen, 
passible. See passable. 

PASSIVE DISTURBANCES. 1. The 
double passive. 2. Passive of avail 
oneself of, 3. Do after passive. 4. .4s. 
The conversion of an active-verb 
sentence into a passive-verb one of 
the same meaning—e.g. of I'ou 
killed him into He tuas kilted by you — 
is a familiar process. But it some¬ 
times leads to bad grammar, false 
idiom, or clumsiness. 

1. The double passive. People 
believed him io have been murdered 
can be changed to He was believed 
to have been murdered ; but They 
attempted to carry out the order cannot 
be changed to The order was attempt¬ 
ed to be carried out without clumsi¬ 
ness or worse. For full discussion 
sec Double passives. 

2. Passive of avail oneself of. We 
understand that the credit will be 
availed of by three months* bills, 
renewable three times, drawn by the 
Belgian group on the British syndic¬ 
ate. A passive is not possible for 
avail oneself of ; see avail. 

3. Active of do after passive verb. 
Inferior defences could then, as now, 
be tackled, as Vernon did at Porto 
Bello, Ezmouth at Algiers, & Sey¬ 
mour at Alexandria. The active 
form would be .4n admiral could 
then, as now, tackle inferior defences ; 
if defences could be tackled is sub¬ 
stituted, the voice of did must be 
changed too— as was done, or as 
they were, by Vernon &c. Tliis lapse 
is a common one ; see do 3 c. 

4. As. The great successes of the 
Co-opero/or.s hitherto have been won 
as middlemen. Active form, sound 
enough— The Co-operators lawe won 
their successes as middlemen. Con¬ 
version to the passive has had the 
effect of 80 tying up the co-operators 


with of that it is not available, as 
in the active form, for as middlemen 
to be attached to. A common lapse. 

past. See pass. Past master, two 
words unhyphened. 
paste, vb, makes -table ; sec Mute e. 
pastel (pigment paste). Pronounce 
pa'stel. 

Pasteurlsm, -ize. Accent the first 
syllables. 

pastiche. Sec French words. 
pastll{le). The long form is now 
usual, though pastil was long ago 
established. 

pastorale. Pronounce -ahid ; pi, 
-li (-e). 

pasty, n. Pronounce pah*. 
p4te. See French words. 
patella. PI. -lac, 

paten, patten. The first spelling is 
now usual for the Jsucharist platter, 
the second for the inud-shoc. 
patent. Pa-, or pi- ? Pi- pre¬ 
dominates in England, jii- in Amer¬ 
ica. But even in Kiiglaml some 
retain pfi- for the sense connected 
with letters p., i.c. for the technical 
uses as opposed to the general or 
etymological senses open & pl.ain. 
This distinction is basetl on the fact 
that p. in the general sensts comes 
direct from Latin, & in tlic technical 
senses from French. The one pro¬ 
nunciation pa-, however, is reeom- 
mended for British use in al! senses. 
It stiould be rcmembere<l that the 
Latin quantity (i>a-) is of no impor¬ 
tance ; sec False QUANiiri'. 

paterfamilias. In 11 cj n i n , 

or references to it, the plural should 
he palrcsfamilias ; but as an adopted 
English word it makes paterfamiii- 
ascs. Sec Latin plurals. 

path. PI. pronounced pahdhz; 
see -TH & -DH. 

pathetic fallacy is a phrase made 
by Uuskin ; the OEI) quotes from 
Modern Painters : All violent feelings 
. . . produce ... a falseness in . . , 
impressions of external things, which 
2 would generally characterize as the 
* Pathetic fallacy'. In ordinary 
modern use pathos & pal he tic are 
limited to the idea of painful 
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emotion ; but in this phrase, now 
common though little recognized in 
dictionaries, tlie original wider sense 
of emotion in general is reverted to, 
& the p.f. meatts the tendency to 
credit nature with human emotions. 
SpJiinxlike, siren-sioeet, sly, focnign, 
impassive, vindictive, cnUouslj/ in- 
diJJcTcnt the sea 7nat/ seem to n con¬ 
sciousness addicted to pathetic fal¬ 
lacies. 

pathos. For this & bathos the OED 
recognizes only the pronunciations 
pa-, l)a-. 

patois. For p., dialect, &c,, sec 

patriot(ic). TIic sounds usually 
heard .arc porliaps a in the noun & 
in the adjective. There is no 
objection to the difference, tS: the 
False <iUANTirv a is of no iinimr- 
tancc. 

patrol makes - lUng , - lied , -liable ; 
sec -LL-, 

patron, -age, -ess, -ize. The OED 
gives the sound of the -a- as patron, 
jij'itionage. patroness, &: jiatronizc, 
patroness. See Fe.minine desic- 

NATIOXS. 

patten. See patex. 

paulo-post future. See Teciinicai, 

1 IvKMS. 

pave makes the exceptional agent- 
noun pai'iour. 

pave. .See Fhexcii won ns. 
pawky. The Englishman is tempted 
to use the word merely as a synonym 
in certain contexts for Scotch ; any 
jest utterc<l l)y a Seot is pawky, k 
pawky humour is understood to he 
unattainable except by Scots. The 
underlying notions are those of 
cral'liness, coneealment of intention, 
aiiparent gravity, ironieal detach¬ 
ment, 'i'bt' pawky person says his 
('uy. A:, it the hearers <'lioosc to find 
niort* ])oint in tlie words than a plain 
int(“r[(r<-tation necessitates, that is 
their business ; more than other 
p<'opl(*\s, his .Fest’s prosperity lies in 
the ear Of him that hears. 

pay. For ii idcxions, see Verbs in 
-IK Ac., 1 . 

paysage. See Frexcii words. 


peasoup, not pea-soup ; for the 
principle, see Hyphens 3 B. 
pearl barley. No hyphen ; see 
Hyphens 3 B. 

peccadillo. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 7. 
peccavl. Pronounce pfikii'vi, 
peculate makes -lable, -tor ; sec 
-able 1, -OR. 

pedagogy, -gical. Sec Greek g. 
pedal makes -lied, -lling ; -ll-, -l-. 

Pedantic HUMOUR. No essential 
distinction is intended hetween this 
& Polysyllabic humour ; one or 
the other name is more appropriate 
to particular specimens, & the two 
headings are therefore useful for 
reference ; hut they arc manifesta¬ 
tions of the same impulse, & the 
few remarks needed may be made 
here for both. A warning is neces¬ 
sary, because we have all of us, 
except the abnormally stupid, been 
pedantic humourists in our time. 

much of our childhood 
picking up a vocabulary ; wc like to 
air our latest finds ; wc discover 
that our ciders are tickled when we 
come out with a new name that they 
thought beyond us ; we devote 
some pains to tickling them further ; 
A there we are, pedants & poly- 
syllabists all. Tlie impulse is 
healthy for {■liildren. A: nearly uni¬ 
versal — which is just why warning 
is necessary ; f<ir among so many 
there will always be some who fail 
to realize that the clever habit 
aj)[)!audc(i at home will make them 
insufferable aliroad. Most of those 
who arc ca[>ahle of writing well 
enough to find readers <lo learn with 
more or less of tlelay that {iluyful use 
of long or learned words is a one¬ 
sided game boring the reader more 
than it pleases the writer, that the 
itn[mlse to it is a danger-signal— 
for there must be something wrong 
with wliat tlicy are saying if it needs 
recommending by such puerilities—, 
A that yielding to the impulse is a 
confession of failure. But now & 
then (‘ven an able writer will go on 
believing that the incongruity be¬ 
tween simple things to be said & 
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out-of-the-way words to say them in 
has a perennial charm ; it has, for 
the reader who never outgrows 
hobbledchoyhood ; but for the rest 
of us it is dreary indeed. It is 
possible that acquaintance with such 
labels as pedantic & polysyllabic 
humour may help to shorten the 
time that it takes to cure a weakness 
incident to youth. 

An elementary example or Iw'o 
should be given. The words homoeo¬ 
pathic (small or minute), sartorial 
(of clothes), interregnum (gap), are 
familiar ones To introduce ‘ Lords 
oj Parliament ’ in such homoeopathic 
doses as to leave a preponderating 
power in the hands of those who enjoy 
a merely hereditary title./While xve 
were motoring out to the station 1 took 
slock of his sartorial aspect, which had 
changed somewhat since tee parted./ 
In his vehement action his breeches 
fall down & his waistcoat runs up, so 
that there is a great interregnum. 

These words are, like most that 
are mucli used in humour of cither 
kind, both pcdatitic & polysyllabic. 
A few specimens tliat cannot be 
described as ])olysyllabic arc added 
here, & for tlie larger class of long 
words tlie article Polysyllabic 
HUMOUR should be consulted ;—• 
ablution ; aforesaid ; beverage ; 
bivalve (the succulent) ; caloric ; 
cuticle ; digit ; domestics ; eke 
(adv.); ergo ; crslwliilc ; felicidc ; 
nasal organ ; neighbourhood (tn the 
n. o/, = about); nether garments; 
optic (eye) ; parlous ; vulpicide. 

PEDANTRY may be defined, for the 
purpose of this book, as the saying 
of things in language so learned or 
so demonstratively accurate as to 
imply a slur upon the generality, 
W'ho arc not capable or not desirous 
of such displays. The term, then, 
is obviously a relative one; my 
pedantry is your scholarship, his 
reasonable accuracy, her irreducible 
minimum of education, & someone 
elsc’s ignorance. It is therefore not 
very profitable to dogmatize here 
on the subject; an essay would 


establish not what pctlantry is, but 
only the place in the scale occupied 
by the autlior ; & that, so far as it 
is worth in(]airing into, can be better 
ascertained from the treatment of 
details, to some of which accordingly, 
with a slight classilication, reference 
is now made. The entries under 
each heading arc the names of arti¬ 
cles ; & by referring to a few of 
these the reader who has views of 
his own will be able to place the 
book in the pedantry scale A- judge 
what may be expected of it. There 

are certainly manv accuracies that 
* ^ 

are not j>edantries, as well as some 
that are ; there arc certainly some 
pedantries that are not aecuraeies, 
as well as many that are ; 6: no 

book that attempts, as this one does, 
to give hundreils of decisions on tlie 
malter will find many reailers who 
will accept them all. 

Spelling Siceties : See Didactic¬ 
ism ; -in & -inc ; Mute e ; amuck ; 
gypsy ; Mahomet ; morale. 

Pronunciation ; .Sec Pulse quan¬ 
tity ; French wortls ; (ireek g ; 
Christmas ; diphtheria ; margarine. 
Long or learned words : See dual- 
(istie) ; Love of the long word ; 
fuliginous ; intermediary ; meti¬ 
culous ; thrasonical. 

Synonyms : See apt ; authentic ; 
broad; classie(:il) ; exceedingly. 

rnrmnts tt differoitiation : Sec 
acceptance; act(ion) ; altcrnalive ; 
ascendancy; eornplaeeiit ; niasterful. 

Symmetry : See between ; botli ; 
either ; nor. 

Logic tfc pleonasm : Sec ago ; be¬ 
cause ; equally as ; Haziness. 

Itulcsof style : See and, 2 ; Elegant 
v'ariation ; Fns('<l participle ; onl\ ; 
Proposition at end ; S[)lit infinitive. 

liei'ersion to etymological senses : 
Sec dastardly ; deeiinate ; egregi¬ 
ous ; enormous ; infinite ; inter¬ 
necine ; journal. 

Objections to particular teords or 
constructions : See aggravate ; cable¬ 
gram ; ease ; coastal ; conserva¬ 
tive ; different ; dmibt(fu]) ; feasi¬ 
ble ; ilk; Inversion; like; obli¬ 
vious ; quieten. 
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pedestal makes -Ued ; see -ll-, -l-. 
pedigree. Adj. pedigree'd ; see 

-ED A: ’n. 

pedlar. So spelt, 
peewit. See PEWIT, 
peignoir. See Fren’cii words. 
pekoe, rroiiounee p6'ko. 

Pelasgi, -gic. Sec Greek g. 
pellucid. Sec transparent. 
pelta. PI. -ae. 
pelvis. PI. -ITS (-ez). 
penalize makt's -ztdjlc ; see Mute e. 
Penates. Pionounec |>iiia'tez. 
penchant. Sec FitENcii w'ords, 
pencil. Pmiioutu'c -si. P, makes 
■Ued, -Uing, A-e. ; sec -ll-, -l-. 
pendant, pendent, pennant, pennon, 
rherc is tiuicli confusion between 
tliesc ; the reasonable (list ri but ion 
of mea[un<'s to forms woultl be as 
follows : pendent, the adjective, 
hanging ; pendant, a noun, a liang- 
ing ornament or ai)i)tirtenanee ; 
pennant, a noun in nautical use for 
certain |)ie<*('s of rigging it certain 
flags ; pennon, a noun in Inoaldie it 
military use lor a lanec-streamer or 
tiie like. Pendent should not be 
used as a noun ; pendant should 
be noil Iter an adjective nor the 
nautical noun ; pennon should not 
l)e the nautical noun ; sec DiFFi-m- 

EN I'lATIitN. 

pendente litc, Pron. pchuUVnti irtl. 
pcndutuin. PI. -/us ; see -UM. 
penetralia. A [tlural noun, 
penetrate makes -trahle, 'tor ; sec 

-AIU.E 1, -oil. 

poniul. PI. -Is ; see -Fl'E. 
pcninsula(r). i;ses of the noun 
i'(a) instead ot t h<‘ adjeel ive (-/ur), as 
(he Pen t nsnla II or, or \'iec vi’rsa, as 
(he Spani'ili Peninsnlar, ar(‘ wrnm' 
out not uneomnitui. 4’iie former is 
indeeii delensihk', mj tlie gromul 
that mums can he usiul attributivciv, 
but at [<‘ast ill ailvised. 

penman .should he used with ref(‘r- 
<’n('<> to Iiandwriting only, not to 
the writing of hooks or articles ; in 
the .scns(' writer or aiithttr it is an 
alTcctainin — not in(Ice<l a new in¬ 
vention, l)ut a Uevivae, 

pen-name, tlee no.m de guerre. 


pennant. See iu:.ndant. 

pennon. See pendant. P. makes 
-oned ; see -N-, -nn-. 

penny. PI. usually pence, but 
pennies of the separate coins as such 
{pennies only xvitl xcork the machine) 
or as objects {buttons the size of 
pennies). 

pension makes -oned, -onabie ; see 
-N-, -.NN-. In the sense boarding¬ 
house, pronounce as French (see 
French words). 

pentameter is so much appro¬ 
priated to the short line of the 
classical elegiac cou])Ict that it is 
better to avoid it as a name for the 
English blank-verse or heroic-coup¬ 
let line. Sec Technical ter .ms. 

penthemimeral, penult. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS, 

peradventure. See archaism. 
per capita. The consumption of 
tobacco it' ahohol has increased 
danng the pear as foUoxvs : spirits, 
1-112 gallons per capita, compared 
xvith P030 in 1011./The entire pro* 
duet ion of opium in India is tico 
grantmes j)cr capita ycarhj. This 
use is a modern blunder, encouraged 
in some recent dictionaries. ‘(So 
much) a head ’, or ‘ jier man which 
is the meaning Iiere, would not be 
per capita (any more than it would 
be ‘ per men ’), but per caput. 
Per capita describes the method of 
sharing property in which persons, 
ifc not families, are the units, & its 
o[)[)osite is per stirpes ; Patrimonial 
fire divided per capita ; pur- 
ehiised estates, per stirjies ; it is out 
ot place, & something of a barbar¬ 
ism, however lately jiopular, except 
in .such a context. 

percentage. See Love of the 

LONG WORD, & .MiSAPPUEHENSIONS, 

The notion lias gone abroad that a 
percentage is a small part. Far 
from that, while a jiart is always 
less than the wlioic, a percentage 
may he the whole or more than the 
whole ; there is little comfort to be 
luul in lt)2;> from rcMecting that our 
cost of living can be expressed as 
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a percentage of 1914’s. The un¬ 
educated public prefers a word that 
sounds scientific, even if it gives the 
sense less well, to another that it 
can understand ; see Popularized 
TECHNICALITIES, III all the follow¬ 
ing examples but the last, the word 
percentage has no meaning at all 
without the addition of small or of 
something else to define it ; & in 
the last ike greater part would be the 
English for the largest percentage :— 
Bui in London there is no civic con¬ 
sciousness ; the London-born provides 
only a percentage of its inhabitants./ 
The veealthy employers do not really 
count U'hoi you consider the position 
of domestic service, because they are 
only few in number tfc employ only 
a percentage of the total of domestic 
servants./It is none the less true that 
the trade unions only represent a per¬ 
centage of the whole body of railxcay 
xvorlcers./Our tax revenue is now 
fully one hundred <£• sixty millions 
sterling, tjh the Single Land 2'ax 
would not yield more than a per¬ 
centage of this./The largest percentage 
of heat generated is utilizable, but the 
rest escapes d> is lost. For an exact 
parallel, see pro portion. 

perchance is very much out of place 
in pedestrian prose, as, for instance, 
in T'here is nothing, 2 )€rchancc, which 
so readily links the ages together as 
a small store of jewels X* trinkets. See 
Archaism, Incongruous vocabu¬ 
lary, & POETICISMS. 

percolate makes -table, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

perdu, formerly naturalized & 
coninion, has become comparatively 
rare, but can still be at least pro¬ 
nounced as English (perdu' or 
per'dij), though now usually printed 
in italics as French. 

p6re. Sec French words. 

peregrinate. A Polysyllabic- 

uuMOUR word. 

peremptory. Pronounce pS'rlm- 
torl, not pcre'mtorl. 

Perfect infinitive, i.e. to ham 
done &c. These are forms that often 


push their way in where they arc 
not wanted, & sometimes, but less 
often, are themselves disj>laced by 
wrong presents. 

1, After p:ist tenses of hope, fear, 
expect, <fc the like, the perfect infini¬ 
tive is used, incorrectly indeed 
unnecessarily, but so oltcn & with 
so useful an implication that it may 
well be counted idiomatic. That 
implication is that the thing hoped 
&c. did not in fact come to pass, 
& the economy of conveying this 
witliout a separate sentence com¬ 
pensates for lack of logical pre¬ 
cision. So :—Philosophy began to 
congratulate herself u})on such a 
proselyte from the world of business, 
db hoped to have cxtemlcd her 
power under the axispices of such a 
leader./It was the duty of that 2)ub- 
lishcr to have rebutted a statement 
which he knew) to be a calumny./ 
1 leas going to have asked, when . . , 

2. After past conditiotials such as 
should have liked, would have been 
possible, would hewe been the first to, 
the present infinitive is (almost 
invariably) the right form, but the 
perfect often intrudes, & this time 
without the compensation noted in 
1 , the implication of non-fulfilment 
being inherent in the governing 
verb itself. So -If my point had 
not beexi this, I should not have en¬ 
deavoured to have shown the con¬ 
nexion./Jim Scudamore would lane 
been the first man to have acknow¬ 
ledged the anomaly./ Peggy would 
have liked to have shown her turban 
db bird of jiaradise at the ball./The 
Labour members opened their eyes 
wide, tf* except for a cajiital Ici'y it is 
doubtful whether they would have 
dared to liavc gone further. Some¬ 
times a writer, dimly aware that 
‘ would have liked to have done ' is 
usually wrong, is yet so fascinated 
by the perfect infinitive that he 
clings to that at all costs, & alters 
instead the part of his sentence that 
was right : On the point qf church 
James was obdurate / he would like 
to have insisted on the other grudging 
items (would have liked to insist). 
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3. With seem, appear, & the like, 
people get puzzled over the com¬ 
binations of the present & past of 
seem &c. with the present & perfect 
of the infinitive. The possible com¬ 
binations are : He seems to know, 
He seems to have known, He 
seemed to know, He seemed to have 
known. The first admits of no con¬ 
fusion, Sc may be left aside ; the 
last is very rarely wanted in fact, 
but is constantly resorted to as an 
cn-Joui-cas by those who cannot 
decide whether tlie umbrella of lie 
seems to have knmvn or the parasol 
of lie seemed to know is more likely 
to suit ttie weather. Tlie en-iout-cos 
has been taken in :—/ xearned him 
lehen he spoke in me. that 1 could not 
speak to him at all if 1 leu-s to be 
(juoted as ou emthortlif ’ be seemed 
to have taken this as (!pphj{it}> onhf 
to the first (jueslion he asked me 
(seems to have)./// tews no infreiiuent 
oeeurrenee for people to the 

theatre in the dark to fall info the 
niarshes after erossinit the bridge * 
people seemed to Iuut been nnich 
more tciliing to run risks in those 
daps. 

perfect, vb. Accent the last 
syllable ; see Paiitu'ipi.ks a 
l'()r tlie a<lj., 'able is Iictter than 
‘ihle ; see -aiili: ‘2. 

perfection, vb, slimdd not be sub- 
stituteil lor perfect ; see Long 

VAIUANTS. 

perforate makes ~Table, 'lor j see 

-AIILK 1, -ou, 

perfume. \(H’N' Sc vi-ain AcrnNT. 
perhaps. Of tfic jironuneiations, 
that with the r A: the li both sounded 
is obsoU'seent ; that with the r 
silent iV the li sounded is orthodox ; 
that in two syllaliles w’ilh r sounded' 
blit li silent is rare among the 
edueat<'d ; that in one syllable 
([traps) is iise<l by many more than 
would plead guilty, & does not 
deserve the scorn hea[)cd on it by 
those will) {larody misiironuiu'ia- 
tions in print. 

pericranium, niicfly in Poly- 

bYl.I.AlJIC UUMOUU. 


peril makas 'lling &c. (see -ll-, 
-L-), but perilous. 

period. For synonyms sec time. 
For the full stop, see Stops. For 
the use in rhetoric, Technical 

TERMS. 

Period in abbreviations. The 

practice of ending every abbrevia¬ 
tion with a period {U'nj.'for William 
as well as Gen. for CJcneral, viz. for 
videlicet as well as sc. for scilicet, 
qr. for quarter as well as lb. for libra) 
is ill adv'iscd. Abbreviations are 
puzzling, but to puzzle is not their 
purpose, Sc everything that helps 
the reader to guck their meaning is 
a gain. One such liclp is to let him 
know when the first & last letters of 
the abbreviation are also those of 
the full word, which can be done 
by not using the period, but writing 
u’/ (not It/,) for weight, lip (not Up.) 
for bisliop, 3ir (not Mr.) for Mister, 
Hart or lit (not Hart, or ///.) for 
baronet, bot, for botany but hot for 
bought, Capt. for capiain but Cpl 
for corporal, doz. for dozen but eu7 for 
bund red weight, Feb. for February but 
fep for foolscap, Frl. for Fraulein but 
Mile for Mademoiselle, in. for inches 
but ft for feet, Geo. for George but 
Thos for Thomas, Lat. for Latin but 
Gk for Greek, h.w., but lU u7, for iiit 
wicket. 

periodic(al). I'lie -ic form is not 
used ol publications (periodica/ 
literature, periodicals) ; the -ical 
form is not us('d of literary com* 
[Kisition {Johnson's ])eriodic style ); 
otherwise the two wor<ls do not 
fiifler in meaning, but the longer 
tends to oust the shorter. 

peripeteia. See Technical terms 

Periphrasis is the putting of 
things in a round-about way. In 
Fans there reipns a complete absence 
of really reliable nc'd's is a periphrasis 
(or There is no reliable nncs in 
Paris ; It a rely docs the * Li7//c 
Summer ’ linger until November, but 
at times its stay has been prolonged 
until ipnte late in the year's pen- 
ultimate month contains a p. for 
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November^ & another for lingers ; 
The answer is in the negative is a p. 
for No ; made the recipient of 

is a p. for Was presented with. The 
periptirastic style is hardly possible 
on any considerable scale without 
much use of abstract nouns sucli as 
case, character, connexion, dearth, 
nature, reference, regard, respect ; 
the existence of abstract nouns is 
a proof that abstract thought has 
occurred ; abstract thought is a 
mark of civilized man ; & so it has 
come about that p. & civilization 
arc by many held to be inseparable ; 
these good people feel that there is 
an almost indecent nakedness, a 
reversion to barbarism, in saying 
No news is good uexvs instead of The 
absence of inteUigcncc is on indication 
of satisfactorif developments. Never¬ 
theless, The year's penultimate month 
is not in truth a good way of saying 
November. 

Strings of nouns depending on one 
another, & the use of compound 
prcj)ositions, are tlic mo^t con¬ 
spicuous symptoms of the peri- 
phriLstic malady, *fe writers should 
be on the watch for these in their 
own composition. An example or 
two may be illuminating:—A, 
nouns : M. Witte is taking active 
measures for the prompt preparation 
of material for the study of the question 
of the execution of the Imperial 
Vkase dealing with reforms./One of 
the most important reforms mentioned 
in the rescript is the unification of the 
organization of the judicial institU' 
iiotis <h the guarantee for all the 
tribunals of the independence neces¬ 
sary for securing to all classes of the 
community equality before the laiv./ 
1 merely desired to point out the 
principal reason which 1 believe 
exists for (he great exaggeration which 
is occasionally to be observed in the 
estimate of the importance of the con¬ 
tradiction between current lieligion 
db current .Science put forward by 
thinkers of reputation. B, compound 
prepositions : A Resolution tens 

moved carried in favour of giving 
facilities to the public vaccination 


officers of the Metropolis to enter the 
schools of the Hoard for I lie jjurposc 
of examining the arms of the children 
with a view to advising the parents to 
allow their children to be vaccinaled./ 
llVifd harbours or tcrrilory were 
offered to this country in exchange for 
lyalfisch Hay db Zanzibar in con¬ 
nexion with the proposed arrange¬ 
ment with reference to the exchange 
of these Hritish ports ? 

Otlicr examples will be found utulcr 
some of the words that lend them¬ 
selves especially to periphrasis— 
case, character, connexion, dearth, 
eventuality, ilk, instance, 
neighbourhood, not 12, reference, rc- 
gard. 

perishable. Tor the formation, 
from an intrans. veri), sec -able 4. 
perispomenon. ri. -cna. 

periwig makes -gged ; see -C-, -GO-. 
It is not a compound of xvig ; see 
Tnui: & FALSE liymoi.ogy. 

permanence, -cy. One of the pairs 
(sec -CE, -c\') in wliieli the distinction 
is neither broad A: generally recog¬ 
nized, nor yet (piite non-existent or 
negligible. Writers whose fecit tig 
for distinctions is delicate will prefer 
-ce for the fact of abiding, & -cy lor 
the quality or an embodiment of it : 
We look forward to its permanence ; 
The permanency of the orttiodox mar¬ 
riage bond ; His nexv post is not a 
permanency. 

permeate makes •meable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

permit makes -Ued Sec., -ssible ; sec 
-T-, -TT-, -ABLE 2. TllC llOUn tS 

accented on the first ; see Noun & 
VERB accent. 

perorate is not in fact one of tltc 
modern Bauk-for.'iiations like re- 
votute, enttiuse, dc burgle, but it 
suffers from being taken for one, & 
few perhaps use it without some 
fear that they are indulging in a 
bold bad word. 

perpetrate, perpetuate, make -rabte, 
-uable, & -tor; see -able 1, -oil. 

perplexedly. Four syllables ; -eoly. 

per proc., per pro., p.p., are abbre- 
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vi at ions of per procurationem by the 
agency of. The proxy's signature 
should therefore be the one imme¬ 
diately after p.p. &c., the principal’s 
name standing either before p,/). &c. 
or after the agent’s name, 

persecute makes -table, -tor ; see 

ftlUTK K, -OR. 

persiflage. For pronunciation see 
FiiKNcn WORDS ; for meanings Tech¬ 
nical TERMS, 

persistence, -cy. The distinction is 
the same as with permanence, -cy, 
but is more generally appreciated : 
the persistence of pmrrly or of matter ; 
courage d* persistency are high gifts. 
See -CE, -cv. 


Person, l, \’crb forms. 2. P. o 
rclat ix'c. 

1 . \\'hen a eoinpomid subject eon 
sists of two or more aiternativi 
parts differing in person, there i; 
sometimes a doulit about the righ 
verb form to use (Arc you or I next \ 
Arc.). See MaTHr.ii 4, on 2, fo 
iliseussion, 

2. P. of relati\'e. Two question: 
arise, for which see who ; these an 
ex'-mplifird in (a) To me, le/m ha. 
jor hoee i\ also a copif of it, it scenn 
a some-chat trivial fragment, & (b 
Mo.st of us lost our [or their ?] heads 

persona grata. Pronounce perso'no 

personal equation is a phrase ol 
delniitc MUMiiiiig ; it is the eorreC' 
tion, (fuantit:itively e.\pressed, that 
an imiu'idual's ot)s(T\’a(ion of as¬ 
tronomical or olluT plietmmena if 
kimwn by experiment to retpiire 
minutely ju’eurate assessment if 
ess(‘utiat to the notion. The learned 
sound ot etfitafton, hoivever, has 
eoimuemled it to those who want 
Kome exjiression or otiier with 
jiersona! In it, A' are all the better 
pleased if such eummonplace words 
-IS t o <i’ or or taste nr judge- 

until can Ik' replaced hv something 
>!'nre itn|>(»sii,g. So: jl/. Poincari^ 
Of.'ev ,1/r Itonar Laxv better than he 
o ,-rd Mr Lloyti Ceorge ; let u.s hope 
that the improved p, e. ivill count for 
soitti t iif/g^j/ Ij Ijifpj Asior's eutranee 
upon the PaTliamenUiry scene is 
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worthy of commemoration, the cost of 
it . should hai'e been under the 
control of the House, which naturally 
resents the treatment of this matter as 
a family affair; in general there is 
too much p. e. about Astorian politics. 
Sec Popularized teuiinicalitip:s. 

^ personal(i)ty. Personal property 
in the legal sense is -alty ; the other 
noun work of personal is done by 
-ality; cf. rca/(()/iy. 

personate makes -nable, -lor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

PERSONIFICATION, NOUNS OF MUL¬ 
TITUDE, METONYMY. Wtien a coun¬ 
try is spoken of as She, we have 
personification ; when we doubt 
whether to write The Admiralty 
refuse or The Admiralty refuses, we 
are pulled up by a noun of multi¬ 
tude ; when we c.all King George 
the Croivn, we use metonymy. Some 
mistakes incident to these "forms ot 
speecli run into one another, & are 
therefore grouped together here, 
under the headings : 1. Ill-advised 
pcrsonifieation. 2. Vacillation. .T 
t natt ached possess!vos. 

1. Ill-advised personification. To 
figure ‘the worhr as a female, a 
certain ‘quarter’ ns sentient, or 

Irish Womanhood ’ ns a woman, 
is to he frigid — the cjiithct proper 
to those who make futile attempts 
at decoration. Such personifica¬ 
tions arc implied in Just now the 
world xvauts all that America can 
give her in shipping {read (7 for her), 
in lint on application to the quarter 
most likely to know 1 was assured 
that the paper in ipiestion was not 
iOntten by Dickens (The qu.artcr is 
no doubt a person or persons, & 
capable of knowhalge ; but it will 
surely never do to let that secret 
out). A: in The xvomanhood of Ireland 
stands for individualism as against 
co-operation, tfc presents the practical 
domestic arguments in her support 
(^Ahcther her iiufilies tlie personi¬ 
fication of womanhood or of uidl- 
vidualism does not much matter; 
it rmist he one or the other, & 
neither is suited for the treatment). 
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It is in places like these, where a 
writer hardly intends personifica¬ 
tion, but slips unconsciously or half¬ 
heartedly into implying it, that he 
reveals liis want of literary instinct. 
Far the commonest form taken by 
the weakness is that of which many 
examples are given under’s incox- 
GRUOUS. To write famine's or 
Austria's instead of of /amine, of 
Austria, is ’drtually to personify 
them ; & the modern newspaper is 
perpetually doing this in the most 
prosaic contexts. So :— A parti¬ 
cular character of a monsoon season 
may reduce to famine’s verge millions 
of industrious ryots (The writer was 
afraid of verge of famine before 
millions of ryots ; see Out of the 
frying-pax). / The tariff is also 
causing no profit, but heavy loss, to 
about nine out of ten of Austria’s 
farmers (Again, fear o( ofof .. . 
of). 

2. Vacillation. The Government, 
the Times, the Party, &: the like, are 
nouns of multitude, which can be 
treated as units & therefore referred 
to by the words it, its, & followed 
by singular verbs, or as bodies of 
people to which they, them, their, 
& plural verbs, are appropriate. 
Pritain, Pans, & the like, arc words 
naturally admitting of personifica¬ 
tion, & can be referred to in their 
literal sense by it & its, or in their 
personified sense by she & her. So 
much everyone know's ; what will 
perhaps surprise the reader is to 
find from the examples below bow 
many writers are capable of ab¬ 
surdly mixing tlic two methods in 
a single phrase or staggering, in 
longer sentences, from one to the 
other & back again. The noun-of- 
multitude examples {for yet more 
of whieli sec Number, C) are placed 
first, the personification ones after- 
wards ; & the words in which the 
v.'iciNation is exhibited are in roman 
type :— 'The 'Times also gives some 
interesting comments by their special 
correspondent./During their six years 
of ojftee the Gmernment has done 
great harm./That uilt gain ground 


or not in proportion as the public is 
secure in their minds about the Savy./ 
It is the party to ivhich Sir Henry 
Iloicorth belongs that is discredited by 
their support of this unprincipled 
uiolatioyi./'J'he In ion d* Progress 
Party does not seem to be living up to 
their patriotic resolulious./Thc Gov¬ 
ernment is ple<igt*d to Tcducc. taxation, 
dc of course they ran no/ begin to look 
at old-age pensions until it has had 
sufficient time to reduce expendiiure./ 
'The excuse of the Admiralty, which 
were responsible for these proceed¬ 
ings, is ... {which teas, or who were)./ 
The population, ^.ho was driven 
away on the morrow of the surprise 
of May 27, are glad to come back 
only two months later, "Japan itself 
no:o fcoses to be an island /’otter, d‘ 
for the first time accepts responsi¬ 
bilities on the continent ‘which it 
cannot abandon ; licr frontier is no 
longer the sea. /When Poplar no 
(ongcr maintains its oten paupers she 
mws/ no longer determine the slanifard 
on which they are to be maintained. ^ 
The L'nitcd *S'/o/es has given another 
proof of its delermination to uphold 
her neutrality. 

3, L'liattaeiied pt>ssessives. Danish 
sympathy ‘with Pinland is ‘writ large 
over all Iier ucwsjiapcrs, literature, A* 
public speeches, as the most casual 
visitor to CojK'nhagen can .see. Her 
means '’of (the perstmilied) Den¬ 
mark ’ ; we eari all sec thtd ; but 
wc most of us also resent, iKM'crthe* 
less, a personification that is done 
not on the stage, but ‘ off ’ a Den¬ 
mark personified not presented 19 
a sort of shadow of a shade./7’Ais 
is a timely tribute from a man who 
has spent 'a large part of his life in 
Friendly Society ‘work, d* ‘who icould 
be the last to sanefion anything that 
imperilled tlu'ir interests, '1 hetr 
means ‘ of the Friendly Societies ’ *, 
hut where are they ? The adjective 
Friendly Society is as unavailing 
here as Danish in the previous 
eviiinrjle /'The true doetnne is that 
pvery^puhUc act of the Cnrwn is an 
act for which his odri,srr.9 are re spon¬ 
sible. It is in some contexts indif- 
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fcrcnt whether one sfiys the King, 
His Majest}/, or the Croivn ; but 
while the King has his advisers, the 
Crown can only liave its ; as to tlic 
possessive proper to His Majesty, 
6CC MAJESTY. 

personify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE A'C., 0. 

personnel, not -soneC Pronounce 
person^'l. 

perspic-. Perspicncinus, ‘Ocily, 
mean (having or showing) insight ; 
pCTspiciiotts, -nity, mean (tlic being) 
easy to get a clear idea of; sec 
Pairs snares. Shrnvtl shmed- 
ness, clear & clearness, or otlicr short 
words, are used in preference by 
those wlio arc licit tier learned nor 
pretentious. The learned, however, 
can safely venture on the perspic- 
pairs ; wlien the unlearned pre¬ 
tender claims acfiuaintanec with 
them, they are apt to [lunish the 
fainiliaritv bv sliov»;ng that he is in 
fact a stranger to them. The usual 
mistake is to write -ttity for -aeity, 
as in : — ,Somcliincs, hoturccr. Dr 
Hell's jicrspieuity uy/.s at fault./He 
claims for it superiority to other 
alleniatii'cs. the defects of jc/kV/i he 
sees with that perspicuity which the 
advocates of each ideal systeoi in¬ 
variably display towards rival sys¬ 
tems./The high-elass HV.vt Had <(■ 
proviueial tailors are displaying con- 
si<lerablc perspicuity in buying checks. 

perspire, perspiration. See Gen¬ 
ii: 1 : 1 . is. ms, 

persuade makes -dablc (see DIute e) 
as well as persuasible ; the former is 
ret'otnmended (see -aiiei-: 2). 

persuasion. l*arodies of the phrase 
‘ of the Homan, Protestant, &e., 
p. , e. g. Huts of the cartwheel /)., are 
to be elasseci with Worn-oit 
iirMoini; sec also IIackneved 

riMtASES. 

pertinence, -cy. There is no useful 
distiiiriiun : the lirst wall probalily 
lu'cvail. Sec -CE, -CA'. 

perturbedly. Four syllables if used ; 

see -EDi.v. 

peruse. See Formal words. P. 
makes -sable ; see Mute e. 


pervade makes -dahk ; see Mute e. 
pervert. See Noun & verb accent. 
pessimism. Sec optimism for com¬ 
ments on the popular use, & Popu¬ 
larized TF.CHNICALITIES. 
pester makes -cred ; sec -n-, -rr-. 
pestle. Pronounce without -t- ; 
sec Pronunciation, Silent t. 
petal makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-. 
petit. For p, & compounds see 
French w'ords. 

petitio principii. See Technical 
ti:rms. 

petition, vb, makes -oned &c. ; see 

-N-, -NN-. 

petrel. Tlio OED recognizes only 
the iiroimiieiation [let-. 
petrify. For inllexions sec verbs 
in -IE &e., (». 

petrol(eum). For synonyms see 
ki:roseni’,. 

petty. For p. officer see officer. 
pewit, pee-. Tlie OED puts (irst the 
form but the pronunciation 

pe'-wlt (not pu'it). This makes 
tilings diHicuIt, & it would seem 
better to spell peewit, unless pu'it, 
whicli has Tennyson for it, rhyming 
pewit with cruet in Will Waterproof, 
is to be Hie sound. 

phaeton. The thrcc-syllablc pro¬ 
nunciation {fu'itn) is best, 
phagedaena. See (;reek g. 
phalanstery. Accent on the first 
(fa'hm-), 

phalanx. Ordinary pi.-.rrs, but in 
Anatomy phalanges (ffiki'njcz). See 
Latin plurals. 
phallus. PI. -li (-i), 
phantasmagoria is sing,, not (as in 
the folhiwing) [il.:—Jl'c shall then be 
able to reach some cnuclusion as to the 
1 meaning tb effect of these brwildcring 
phantasmagoria. The word was de- 
1 signed to mean ‘crowd of phantasms’. 

phantasm)(phantom. The two are 
Iiy origin merely spelling variants, 
differentiated, but so that the differ- 
eiues arc elusive; the following 
tendencies are discernable, but some¬ 
times confiiet. 1. Phantom is the 
more popular form, -osm being 
chiefly in literary use. 2. Both 
lucaiiiiig roughly an illusive appari- 
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tion, phantom stresses the fact that 
the thing is illusive, & ~asm the fact 
that it does appear, so that they 
give respectively the negative & the 
positive aspect. 3. A phantom 
presents itself to the eye bodily or 
mental, a phantasm to any sense or 
to the intellect. 4. Phantasm has an 
adjective {phantasmal) of its own ; 
phantom has not, but is used attri- 
butively {phantom hopes &c.) with 
much freedom, & where a true 
adjective is necessary borrows phan¬ 
tasmal ; the two nouns are no doubt 
kept from diverging more delinitely 
than they do by tliis common j)ro- 
perty in phantasmal. 

Pharaoh, So spelt. Pron. far'6. 

Pharisee. The adj. Pharisaic is pre¬ 
ferable to Pharisaical ; sec -ic(al). 
The -ism noun is Pharisaismt not 
•seeism. 

pharmaceutical &c. Fur pronun¬ 
ciation see CntEK G. 

pharmacopoeia. Pronounce -pe'a. 
For the spelling see <e. 

pharyngitis. See Greek g. 

phenomenal means ‘ of the kind 
apprehended by (any of) the senses ’; 
that is, cverytliing that is reported 
to the mind by sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, or touch—& that whether the 
report answers to reality or not— 
is p. If the report is correct, the 
tiling reported is also real ; if not, 
it is ‘ merely phenomenal The 
question of real existence & its 
relation to perception & thought is 
the concern of Metaphysics, & p, 
is a mctapliysical word, contrasted 
variously ivith Tt'o/, absolute, & 
noumcnal. liut the object here is 
not to expound the metaphysical 
meaning of these terms ; it is only 
to point out that p. is a meta¬ 
physical term with a use of its own. 
To divert it from this proper use 
to a job for wliicli it is not needed, 
by making it do duty for remarhable, 
extraordinary, or prodigious, is a sin 
against the English language. It 
has gone through the phases, Philo- 
cophic term. Popularized tech- 
NICAUTY, & VOGUE-WOIID, & is 110VV 


in the state of discredit (cf. in- 
DIVIDUAL) that follows upon un¬ 
reasonable vogue. That is the 
moment when believers in sound 
English may tlelivcr their attack 
upon sucli usages with hope of 
success. 

pheDomen(al)Ism. The longer form 
is rccomincnded ; see -isx, -.\i-iST, 
phenomenon. Pi. -f»« ; see -on. 
P, in the sense ‘ notable occurrence ’ 
or * prodigy ’ is open essentially to 
the same objections as phenomenal 
used correspondingly ; but less 
practical inconvenience results, since 
there is little danger of misunder¬ 
standing. 

phUately, -1st. It is a pity that 
for one of the most po[»ular scientific 
pursuits one of tlie least popularly 
intelligible names should have been 
found. The best reiiiedy now is to 
avoid the ollicial titles wheneier 
stamp-collecting &: -collector will do, 

-phil(e). The -e originally taken on 
from French is now usually drojiped, 
with the gooil result of bringing 
back tlie iironuiiciation from the 
queer -fil to -111. 

philharmonic, philhellenic, «S:c. The 
-li- is better unsounded in tlicse, but 
not in syllables on whieli tlie accent 
falls, as in phiihelieuisnt, ~i$t. ijee 
Pronunciation, 

Philippine, philopoena, ^-c., the 
forfeit game. The first spelling is 
perhaps the comnione.st in England. 

Philistine. The sjieeial modern 
meaning is thus given by the Olil)— 
A person delieient in liberal culture 
& enliglitcninent, whose interests 
are chielly bounded by inaterial & 
commonplace things (Hut often 
applied eonteniptuously by con¬ 
noisseurs of any particular art or 
department of Uariung to one who 
has no knowledge or appreciation 
of it ; sometimes a mere term of 
dislike for those whom the speaker 
considers ‘ bourgeois ’). 

philogynist. See Guej:k n. 

Philomel(a). See SoniuguETs. 

ptiilosophic(al). Except where -icai 
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is stereotyped by forming part of 
a title {Philosophical Transactions 
&c.), the ‘ic form is now commoner 
in all the more specific senses ; -ical 
still prevails in the very general 
sense ‘ resembling ’ or ‘ befitting a 
pliilosopheri.c. wise or unixjr- 
lurbed or well balanced ; & tliis gives 
a basis for dilferentiation; see -ic{.vl). 

philtre^ -ter. The lirst is usual, 
phiz. See CuiiTAii-i'U woiids. 
phlegm <tc. The g is silent in p. & 
phlcgnttf, but sounded in phlegmatic. 
phlogiston. See Gukkk g. 
Phoenician, phoenix. Rest so 
written ; see . 1 ;, a:, 
phone, vb. See CiniTAuacD words. 

Phonetics. U often happens that 
one who is perhajis himself un- 
acfiuainted with complicated A 
complete phonetic systems, & at 
any rate writes for those to whom 
they are mysteries, has occasion to 
make the pronunciation of some 
word inlelligihle in print. A scheme 
that \v(nild enable this to be done 
would bo of value ; but it would 
have to meet several requirements 
rather hard to reconcile. 1. It must 
use no sp('<‘ial types, or it cannot be 
printed on demand. 2, It must l)c 
both sinijde & systematic, or tliose 
who learn it, hut have to read it 
onlv now then, will not remember 
it. 15. It must be to a great extent 
st'lf-cxplaining, or it will mean 
nothing to those who have not 
learnt it. 4. It must be capable of 
rendering all English sounds, un* 
ICnglisb ones being ruled out as 
beyond the compass of a sclieme 
suiqeet to requirements 1 tt 2. The 
follo^ving is offered as a solution that 
may serve for want of a liettcr, 

A. VO WEI. SOUNDS 

I'aieh of tile li\’e vow'els a 0 i o u 
r(’[>resents two clear sounds & an 
obseur<‘ otu', aiaairding as it has tlie 
long mark (U’er it (mate mete mite 
mole mute), or the short mark (rriek 
ri5ek lick lock ruck), or no mark 
fa in about, e in dozen, i in cousin, 
o in proceed, u in Whitsun). 


When two or more italic letters are 
used, they form a single symbol, 
as cie, oxt\ oi, ah^ oor, oier (eauil, coa;l, 
cotl, ho/i, boor, dotery). 

The italic symbols consisting of 
one vowel & r, & 00 , have always a 
long or short mark over the lirst 
letter thus : iiuire, mere, mire, more, 
mure, port, pe’rt, port, stool, stood ; 
their r is usually not trilled before 
a consonant, but is or may be before 

' -k. 

a vowel sound. If two italic symbols 
(see H also) come togetlicr, a vertical 
line (as in Illustrations, rouge, douc/ic) 
should part them. 

B. CONSONANT SOUNDS 

b, d, f, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, r, t, v, w, z, 
are unambiguous. 

c, q, X, are not used. 

g is reckoned hard (get) ; s is 
reckoned hard (set) ; y is reckoned 
consonantal (yet). 

The italic combinations eft, sft, zft, 
ih, (Ih. ng, ngg. hn\ represent the 
italicized jiarts of wifeft, wisft, vi.saon, 
pi/ft, with, siuger, linger, leftit ; thus, 
1 wieft, wis’ft, vl:/ion, pifft, wif/A, singer, 
' Ongger, ftu’U. 

C. ACCENT 

This should be placed after the 
vowel souml of I lie syllabic on wliich 
it falls (le'mler, fe'nlan). 

ILEUSTRATIONS 

father, faft'f/ftcr 
inicpiitous, Ini'kwitus 
[lyjamas, pTjnft'maz 
laboratory, la'boratorl 
fascination, fi'fsina'.vfton 
niagiea], m^'jikal 
consciousness, ko'ius'/nisnis 
rouge, r(7o|:ft 

mountaineer, niownt Iiut' 
douche, d(7o|.s7i 
C'olciuhoun, kolwio'n 
agriculture, il'grikuleftur 
whetstone, fttt’C'lstdn 
coyness, kofills 
burglary, h^r'glarl 
burglarious, bugldr'Ius 
dubiety, tlfihUitl 
' business, bUznls 
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SUMMARY OF SCHEME 

mate mete mite mote mute 
rack rCck rick rock ruck 
cowl cotc] coil baA boor doiory 
mdre mere mire more mure 
pdrt p<?rt ptfrt stooJ stood 
No c, q, or x 
g, s, y, as in get, set, yet 
ch, sh, zht sounds in witch, wish, 
vision 

th, dh, sounds in pith, with 
ng, ngg, sounds in singer, finger 
hvQ, sound in whet 
Accent after the vowel sound of 
the stressed syllabic, 

photo. See CURTAILIID WORDS. 

n. -os ; sec -o(i;)s 5. 
phrase, vb, has -sable ; see Mute e. 
phraseology. Pron. frazio'loji. 
phthisis. The old pronunciation 
dropped the ph’, but this will pro¬ 
bably recover its sound now that 
everyone can read. The Greek 
word had short i, but ft hi- is now 
usual ; see False quantity'. 

phylloxera. Pronounce & accent 
filokzcr'a. 
phylum, PI. -la. 
physic, n. See Formal words. 
physic makes -eked, -ckmg, -chj ; 
6ce -C-, -CK-, 

physician, doctor, surgeon, in ordin¬ 
ary parlance. * The p.’ & ‘the d.’ 
may be used to denote the s.ame 
person, viz one whose vocation is to 
heal physical troubles, p. being the 
Fok.mal word, & no particular rela¬ 
tion to s. being implied by cither. A 
s. is always a doctor who undertakes 
to iKTforin manual operations, but 
not necessarily one who confines him¬ 
self to them. Pfnjsician is also used 
in contrast with s. to denote one who 
deals with medicines & treatment, 
not witi) surgical in.strumcnts,&again 
in contrast with general praetitioner 
to denote a specialist or consultant. 
It must he remembered, however, 
that • In the United Kingdom, every 
medical practitioner is now required 
to have a qualification as Physician 
& also as Surgeon ; so that a general 
practitioner usually describes himself 
as “ Physician & Surgeon ” ’—OED. 


physics)(physiology. T he two words 
had once the same wide ineaiiiiig 
of natural science or natural philo¬ 
sophy. They have now heeii nar¬ 
rowed & difl'crc'iitinted, phijsics re¬ 
taining only the [)rof)crt ies of mat ter 
& energy in inorganic nature, & 
physiology only the normal functions 
& phenomena of living beings. 

physiognomy, -nomical. The g is 
silent. 

physiology. Sec phv.sics. For the 
adjective, -ic«/ is so much tiie 
commoner that it should he accepted 
as the only form. See -ic{ai,). 

pi (pious). Sec Curtailed words. 
pianist. Pronounce ])eVmist. 
piano. The instrument is phl'iio ; 
pi. -Oi’, sec -o(e)s 5. The musical 
direction is jiyah'no. 
pianola. Pronomu'C peaiio'Irt, 
piazza. The OEU gives pia'zu ; 
but the Italian pyali'tsfi is [>tTfiap3 
as often said ; see Tialian sounds. 
pibroch. PronoiiiK'c as Scotch 
(pe-, & eh as in loch). 
picaresque. Ttie j). novel is defined 
in the Enc. Brit, as :—‘ The prose 
autobiography of a real or fielitious 
personage who describes fiis experi¬ 
ences as a social parasite, & who 
satirizes the society winch he fias 
cxidoitcd Tlic type is Sjiaiiisfi, 
but the most widely known exami>Ie 
is the French (HI Bias. Picaro is a 
Spanish word meaning vagaljond. 

piccolo. PI. -OS ; see -o(r.)s fl. 
pickaxe. For spelling see axe. 
picket, vl), makes -cted, -cling, &c. ; 
see -T-, -TT-. 

picket, plcquet, piquet. Tfie second 
form serves no pur|)ose :it all ; the 
third sliould he rcser\Ttl for the 
car<l-game, & picket he used for all 
other senses, ineluding tfiat of the 
military outpost often spelt with 
-qu- or -cqu-, 

picnic makes -eking, -eked, -cker, 
-cky ; see -c-. -ck^. 
picture. IM'ktur is academic; 
pl'ktycr is impossible except with 
a deli he rate pause after the t 
(though many people think they say 
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it who do not) ; pl'kchfr is the only 
form practicable for ordinary mor¬ 
tals. See Pronunciation. 

pldg^in, pigeon. * Busincss-English ’ 
was the name given by the Cliinesc 
to the Anglo-Chinese lingua franca ; 
but they pronounced business pidgin, 
& we have confused the meaningless 
pj'rfgin with tlic significant pigeon ; 
cf. AMUCK. Pigeon, however, is two 
centuries younger in print than 
arnueh‘, so that there is not the same 
reason to protest against pidgin as 
against amoli. 

piebald)(skewbald. P. is properly 
of white & black, s. of white & sonic 
colour. 

piece makes -eeablc ; sec -ahuk 1. 
pi6ce de resistance. See French 

WORDS, 

pierce makes •ceabk ; sec -able 1 . 
pierrot, -ette. Sec French words. 
piet^. Pronounce pya'tah. 
pig. .Sec CoLi-i:cTiVES 1-. 
pigeon)(dove, I’sed absolutely, the 
words are coextensive in ajiplica¬ 
tion, c\’ery d. being a ])., A: vice 
versa ; but /). is the ordinary wortl, 
& d. is now the rarity, suited for 
poetical <'otitexts, symbolism, &e. 
I), is also still used ivithout special 
sigriilieancc of particular kinds of 
pigeon, ('siieeially the turtle tt other 
natives, but not of exotics ; A: inueh 
more ofl<“n the kind is speeilied, as 
in stocb, ring, ttirtlc, -</. 

pigeon English. See pidgin. 
piggy, -ie. Sec -e v, -n;, -y. 
pigmy. See pvgmv, 
pigsty. PI. ‘ies. 

pilau, -aw, -alT, The OKI) gives 
preei'deiU'c to tlie spelling jiilan A: 
the iiromnuMation pilow', 
pile, vb, makes -Idble ; see Mute r,. 
pilfer makes ~ered, -cring, A’c. ; see 

-R-, 

pill. t'or fhr pill see SointiQums. 
pillar makes -(irrd ; see -R-, -rr-. 
pillory, vb. For inllexions sec 
Veri’.s in -[i: A'c., (i, 
pilot, \ !», maki's -oted, ^oting, Ac. ; 
see -1-, -rr-. 
pilule, S(j spelt, not 
pimento. PI. -rev ; see -o(e).s 0. 


pince-nez. See French words. 
Pindarics. See Technical terms, 
pine. See fir, pine for tbe differ¬ 
ence. P. makes piny : sec -i:y & -y. 
pinion makes -oncri; sec -N-, -nn*. 
pinky, not -Af?/. 
pinna. PI. -ac. 

pinny (pinafore). For spelling see 

•EY, -IE, -Y. 

pintado. PI. -os ; sec -o(f.)s G. 
pipe makes pipy ; sec -ey & -Y. 
piquant. Pronounce pe'kunt. 
pique, vb, makes -qurible ; see 
Mute e. 

piquedly. A bad form ; see -edi.y. 
pis aller. .Sec Fri:ncii words, 
piscina. Either pronounce as Latin 
([iisi'rm) & use Latin jil. -noe, or 
pronounce pisc'nn A; use English 
pi. -nas. 

pistachio. PI. -os ; see -o(i:)s 4. 
The pronunciation put first in the 
OI'.I) is pista'slno, 
pistil makes -lied ; see -i,i.-, -L-. 
pistol makes -Ued, -Uing\ -el-, -l-. 
piteous, pitiable, pitiful, Tliore are 
tiuec broadiv different senses for the 

I. 

worrls : 1. Feeling Jiity ; ii. Exciting 
pity ; 3. I'.xciting contempt. It 

^voiild have been easy, then, if the 
problem bad beiui iiosed beforehand, 
to assign a word to a sense, piteous 
to 1, pitiable to 2, & pitiful 
to N" 3. But language-making is 
no such simple affair as that, & 
siionlaneous development has work¬ 
ed badly here ; piteous has senses 
1 A: 2, jntiable senses 2 A: 3, & 
pitiful senses 1, 2, & 3—a very 
wasteful confusion, but too in¬ 
veterate to be got into order at 
present. See also plenteous, 

pithecoid. Pron. pUhe'koid. 
pituitary. Pronounce pitu'itarl. 
' laitiiiists grieved by the accent A: 
the short second t may find consola¬ 
tion in False QUANTirv. 

pity, n. In tlicrnrantijne, ivccan only 
^ muse upon the pity of it. For the />. 
I of it, & p, 'tis 'tis true, sec Stock 
PATHOS, A: Hackneyed phrases. 

I pivotal is open to Die same objec- 
I tions as coastal; see Hybrid de- 
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RrvATivES. Pivot used attributively 
will almost always serve the need. 

pixy, -ie. The first is better, 
pizzicato. Pronounce pitsikah'to. 
PI. -os ; see -o(e)s G. 
placable. The OED gives plu- 
precedence. 

placard. The pronunciation re¬ 
commended is pla'kard for the noun 
& plakar'd for the verb ; see Noun 

& VERB ACCENT. 

placate. The pronunciation re¬ 
commended is ploka't, but both 
pla'kat & pla'kat are also heard. 
The word is much more in American 
than in British use, but is quoted 
from the ITth c. Beside the adjec¬ 
tive placable, placatable can be made 
for the gerundive use ; see -able 1, 

place, vb, makes -ceable ; see - able 1 . 
placid makes -dcst ; see -er & -est 4, 
plagiarize makes -zable ; see Mute e, 
plague makes -giiable, -guhig, -guy ; 
sec Mute e, -ey & -v. 
plaice (ftsh). So spelt, 
plaid. Pronounced plad in Scot¬ 
land, but pl&d in England, 
plain makes plainness, P. sailing 
is {‘ probably ’—OED) a popular 
use of the nautical term plane sail¬ 
ing, wluch means navigation by a 
plane chart, ‘ a simple & easy 
method, approximately correct for 
short distances *. The corruption, 
if it is one, is so little misleading, 
since plain sailing is as intelligible 
in itself as clear going or any such 
phrase, that any attempt to correct 
it is needless as well as vain. 

plait. Pronounce plat, 
planchette. See French words. 
plane, vb, makes -nable ; Mute e. 
plane sailing, as a correction of the 
plain sailing of ordinary use, is a 
pedantry ; sec plain. 
plangent. Pronounce -inj-. 
plantain. Pronounce pli'ntln. 
plaster makes -ered & c .; -R-, -ur-. 
plat (food served). See French 
WORDS. 

plateful. PI. -Is ; see -ful. 
plate glass. Two words un- 
byphened ; see Hvphens 3 B, 


plateau. See French words ; but 
the sound pla to, & the pi. are 
now common ; see also -x. 

platen, -tt~, press!ng-j)!ate in print¬ 
ing. The OED prefers -i- to -H-. 
Pronounce -At*. 

platform. The political sense of 
party programme is still rather 
American than English, but in 
England too is now not uticomnion, 

platinize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 

platitude, -dinous. The words are 
misiLscd in the following extracts; 
for the differonees between p., 
commonplace, A- (rd/sn), sec common¬ 
place. He ivould probably in his 
speech at (Utisgow have (woided (he. 
use of certain jthrases dr argnments 
which, though he clearly meaiis (hem 
to be innocuous d* ei'en platitmlitious, 
have none the less been (he subject of 
vehement contrm'crsy. / The miners 
acknoiL'ledge (he force of (his principle 
or platitude as freely as the rest of us, 

Platonic love. For the origin of the 
expression, see Plato's Symposium, 
For its meaning, the deiinition, & 
one or two quotations, from the 
OED here follow :—(Deiinition) Ap¬ 
plied to love or affection for one of 
the opposite sex, of a purely spiritual 
character, & free from sensual de¬ 
sire. (Quotations) : (llttwell) It is 
a love that consists in oonteiiii)lation 
& idacas of the mind, not in any 
carnall fruition. (Norris) Platonic 
Love is the Love of Beauty ab¬ 
stracted from all sensual .Applica¬ 
tions, & desire of t'or|)oral Contact. 
(Lewes) Love is the longing of the 
Soul for Beauty ; the inextinguish¬ 
able desire whieh like feels for like, 
whieh the divinity within us feels 
for tim divinity revealed to us in 
Beauty. This is the celebrated 
Platonic Love, which, from having 
originally meant a communion of 
two sotils, & that in a rigidly 
dialectical sense, has been degraded 
to llie expression of maudlin senti¬ 
ment between the sexes, 

platypus. PL -puses, not -pi ; see 

Latin plurals. 
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play. For inflexions see Veebs in 
-IE &c., 1. 

pleading. For special p. see 

SPECIAL. 

pleasant has -er, -csf, in comparison; 
see -ER & -EST 2. 

pleased. For very p.^ see very. 

pleasure. 1 have the p. of doing 
so-d'-so means I do it, & am glad 
to do it—a courteous announcement 
that one is conferring some favour. 
It IS my p. to do so-<t-so, or that 
so-(t*-so should be done, means I 
choose to, & therefore of course 
shall, do it or have it done—an 
imperious statement of intention. 
The second idiom is based on the 
delmite special sense of p. with 
possess!ves (my, hts, the king's, <tc.), 
viz one’s will, desire, ehoiee. It is 
a p. to do, on the otlier hand, means 
the same as I lurjc the p, of doing. 
But insensibilily to itliorn often 
causes It is my or our (not a) p. to 
be substituted for I or ITe have the 
p. ; sec Cast-iron idiom. Kx- 
amplcs of the mistake are: — Once 
ogam it is our p. to notice the onnwaf 
issue of ‘ 'I'lic Home Ulcsscnger *./ 
In the experiment ivhich it was my 
p. to u'ltncss, it/. liachelet used onltf 
tiL'o traction cods,/When it was my 
j). to address a public meeting of 
more than 2000 at the Hoipd Theatre 
the organized opposition numbered 
less than sa’cn score. 

pleb. Sec ('I'llTAILED WORDS. 

plebeian makes -nness (al)stract 
noun). 

plebiscite, -tary. Pronounce ple'bl- 
hit, j>librsit</rl. 
plectrum. PI. dra. 

Pleiad. Pronounce pli'od. PI. 
-r/s or ~des (-ez). The use in the 
King, for a group of brilliant people 
conies from the Pleiade of poets of 
the french Ucnaissancc. 

pleistocene, pliocene, miocene, are 
regrettable Hariiaiusms, It is wortli 
while to nu'iitiaii this, not because 
the words themselves can now be 
eiliu-r ended or mended, but on the 
ebaiH’c that the men of science may 
some day wake up to their duties to 


the language—duties much less 
simple than they are apt to suppose. 

plenteous, -iful. As with other 
pairs in -cows & -iful (e.g. from 
bounty, beauty, duty, pity), the mean¬ 
ing of the two is the same, but the 
•eons word is the less common & 
therefore the belter suited to the 
needs of poetry & exalted prose ; 
for these it should be reserved. 

plenty. Excuses are plenty (i.e. 
plentiful), There is p. wood (i.e., p, 
of), That is p, hot enough (i.e. quite), 
are irregularities of which the first 
is established in literature, the 
second is still considered a solecism 
(though the omission of of is eas iiy 
paralleled, as m a little brandy, a 
dozen apples, more courage, enough 
food), & the third is recognized 
colloquta), but not literary, English. 

Pleonasm is the using of more 
words than arc required to give the 
sense intended. 

1. It is often resorted to deliber¬ 
ately for rhetorical effect {Lest at 
any time they should see with their 
eyes dr hear with their ears). The 
writer who uses p. in that way must 
he judged by whether he does 
[iroduce Iiis effect & whether the 
oecusioii is worthy of it. 

2. Tiicrc arc many phrases origin¬ 
ally put togetlicr for the sake of 
such emphasis, but rcpc.ated with 
less Sc less of impressiveness until 
tlu'v end by boring instc.ad of strik¬ 
ing the hearer. Such are the pairs 
of synonyms if cf- when, unless db 
until, s(wc ct except, in any shape or 
form, of any sort or kind. These Sc 
many otliers have long worn out 
tlioir force, & wliat those who would 
write vigorously have to do with 
tlu in is merely to unlearn them ; 
see IF W HEN, the apparently least 
pleonastic of these stock phrases, 
lor fuller discussion. Those who 
use this form of p. can hardly he 
unconscious that they are saying 
a thing twice over, the anti or or 
being there as a reminder. 

3. In other phra.ses, the offender ie 
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evidently unconscious, & expresses 
the san^e notion twice over in the 
belief that he is saying it once. 
Such are equally as (2), more 

PKEFERABLE, & COntitlUe tO REMAIN, 
which mean neither more nor less 
than equally (or os) preJerabU^ & 
remain, by themselves, but which 
can be defended, by those who care 
to defend them, as not worse than 
uselessly pleonastic. With these 
may be classed the queer use of 
both, repugnant to sense but not to 
grammar, where they or the two is 
replaced by it though the emphasis 
necessarily attaching to both is 
absurd ; so :— Doth 7nen had some¬ 
thing in common,/Archer Bey tele¬ 
phoned to General Morris both 
conferred at the Residency, See 
BOTH 2 for more varieties of this 
very common ineptitude. 

4, A further downward step brings 
us below the defensible Icv'cl, &; we 
come to the overlappings described 
in the article Haziness : — It is 
singular how apparently slow some 
minds seem to learn the elementary 
truth./We have been enabled to make 
large economies while at the same 
time increasing the efficiency of the 
fleet. Sec also ago & because. 

5, Lastly, there are the pleonasms 
in which by wrongly repeating a 
negative or a conjunction the writer 
produces a piece of manifest non¬ 
sense or impossible grammar. So :— 

‘ You pint come with me in a tub 
pair, & I should not wonder if 1 
could not lick you into shape \/ll 
should be a very great thing that 
before guns, shells, mountings, range¬ 
finders, drc., are adopted, that the 
opinion of real & not of soUdisant 
experts shall be taken./We can only 
say that if the business men who 
read the Times are really of opinion 
that this is a sensible procedure, ct- 
that, if they find any satisfaction 
whatever in the writing down of a huge 
sum, which everybody knows can 
never be recovered, they ivitl have only 
themselves to thank if , tSce also 
Negatives, tuat conj., & Over¬ 
zeal. 


plesiosaurus. PJ. -ri (-1). 
plethora. Pronounce ple'thora. 
pleura, PJ. -rae. 

pleurisy. So spelt, not plu- ; the 
derivation is from pleura rib, not 
plus pluris, 

plexus. PI. -uses or plexus (-us), 
not -:ri; sec -us. 
plica. PI. -ac. 
pliers. So spelt, 
pliocene. See pleistocene. 
plumb-. The b is silent in plumber, 
plumbery, plumbing, & plumbkss, 
but sounded in plumbago, plumbeous, 
plumbic, pltnubiferous, & ptumbism. 
plume makes plumy ; see -ey *S: y. 
pltimp(en), vb. See -en verbs. 
plumpy. IVjetieal only, 
plunder makes -cred S:c. ; -n-, -hr-. 

Plural anomalies. Sec -ics 2 
for the question whether words in 
-ics arc singular or plural. Plural 
names of diseases, as mumps, 
measles, glanders, ean he treated as 
singular or plural ; chickenpox & 
smallpox, originally jilural, are now 
reckoned singular, innings, corps, 
& some other words in -s, are 
singular or plural without change 
of spelling, but, while corps lias -s 
silent in singular & sounded in 
jdural, an innings & sci'cral iunitigs 
show no (listinetinn, whence arises 
the colloquial double plural Innlngs- 
es. For the jilural of Court Martial 
&> Lord Justice, the iminber of 
porridge, & the difference between 
pence & pennies, see the words. 

plurality. With three-eornered con- 
test.s as common as they now are, 
wc may have occasion to lind a con¬ 
venient single word for w liat wc now 
call an absolute majority, \ .c. a ma¬ 
jority ooniprising more than lialf the 
votes cast. In Aincriea the word 
majority itself has that nicaning, 
while a poll greater than tiuit of any 
other candidate, but le.ss than half 
the vot{‘S cast, is called a plurality. 
It might be well to borrow this dis¬ 
tinction, hut to I letter it by changing 
plurality to plarlfy. Tlic correct 
meaning of plurality is not moreness 
(which is the notion wanted, but 
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which would be plurityl but plural- 
ncss or sevoralness or niorc-than-one- 
ness. Plurity is an obsolete English 
word exactly suited to the need; 
cf. Hevivals. See also majoritv. 

ply, vb. For inflexions see verbs 
IN -IE Ac., 6. 

pneumatic, pneumonia, Ac. The 
OKD gives nu- only for these parti¬ 
cular words, but prefers pnu- for 
less familiar words from the same 
stems, such as pneumatolngy^ pneu- 
tnonomder. It is to be hoped that 
these silent letters may recover their 
voices now that everyone can read ; 
cf. PHTHISIS, PsvcHoi.oov. 


pochard. The OEI) puts poch- 
iirst, hut pficli-, pok-, A pok-, arc 
also reeogni/eil. 

pocket makes -r/rd, -eting, Ac. j see 

■T-, -TT-, 

pocketful. PI. -Is ; see -ful. 
pococurante. Pronounce poko- 
kiJbrah'ntC. PI. -/i (-c). 

podagra. The OI^l) puts first the 
pronunciation [ib'dogro. 
podgy. So spelt : see -i;v A -v. 
podium, I^ronounee po- : pi . -irt. 
poetess. See Feminine uesiona- 

TIONS. 


poetic(al). See -!c'{ae). The two 
forms are more or less poeuiiar in 
being both in eonstaiit use, while 
yet there is no clear division of 
functions between them. Pertain 
teiidencii’s, not always operati\'e, 
tliere arc i—poetical labels, while -ic 
admires {The -iral reor/.-.s of — ■ 
Conrcivcd in a truly -k spirit) ; -iVoi 
is the form for ‘ written in verse 
A -le for ‘instinct with [HJctry * 
{Poetical cow position ; The -k. i'tn- 
pulse) ; -ical is tfie commonplace, 
A -ir the rhetorical form {In a 
poclicnl Wood ; imt In -jc vwod) ; 
'^enl IS .sometimes used at the end' 
of a sentence when in another 
jKisitiim -If Would he more natural 
(.In idea more true than -knl, ef. 
.1 ?io less true than poetic idea) ; A 
is sonuditiK's jocularly substi- 
tuted for kenl {The ~k effusions of on 
adve rl i s i ng so apho He r ). 

POETICISMS, Simple reference of 


words to this article warns the 
reader that to use them in ordinary 
prose contexts is dangerous ; see 
also Incongruous vocabulary^. A 
small haphazard collection of sjieci- 
mens is ; — an, conj. ; aught ; beau¬ 
teous ; broidery; canorous; childly; 
clamant ; delightsome ; direful ; 
duteous j eke, adv. ; ere ; erst ; 
lorn ; magnifical ; plain, vb ; plan¬ 
gent ; tvhilom. 


poeticize makes -Zable ; see Mute e, 
pogrom. Pronounce pogro'rn. 
poignant. Pronounce poi'nrmt. 
point. For synonyms in the sense 
province Ac., see field. P. of view 
is the native phrase now being 
ousted by standpoint. The latter 
is a translation of the (Jerman 
Standpunict, & appears in the form 
sfandpunct in one of the earliest 
OED quotations. \Vh.at is killing 
p. 0. V, is no doubt the awkwardness 
ttf following it, as is constantly 
necessary, with another of {from the 
p.o.v. of philosophy); the process 
may be expected to continue, A 
there is no valid objection to stand¬ 
point ; p. 0 . o. will linger for a time 
^vlierc the of difliculty docs not 
present itself {from my, or Mill's, 
p. O.V.). It is certainly better that 
standpoint should be accepted than 
another solution that is being tried 
on purpose to avoid it—that is, the 
using ()f point by itself as equivalent 
to point of Cine (from the point of the 
lory Party) j They agree that the 
demand of £3 a week by the men was 
unreasonable if it was meant to 
sustain ‘ a mere existence ’, but from 
the point of a living wage it was not 
unreasonable. 1 ie:v-point, an earlier 
product of the repugnance to stand¬ 
point, has tile disadvantage of calling 
to mind what sffuif/jrjoint allows to 
he forgotten, that the idiomatic 
English is undoubtedly p. of viexv. 
The perplexed stylist is at present 
inclined to cut loose A experiment 
with angle. What is here recom¬ 
mended is to use p. 0 . n. as the 
normal expression, but not be afraid 
of siandpoint on occasion. 
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poke makes ’kable (sec Mute e), 
<fe pokij { see *EY &-Y). 
polarize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
polemarch* Pronounce pO'IImark. 
polemlc(al). It would be con¬ 
venient, & not be counter to any 
existing distinctions, if -I'c w’ere kept 
to the noun use & -ical to the 
adjectival; sec -ic(al). 

police, vb, makes -ceablc ; sec 

-ABLE 1 . 

policewoman. See Feminine de- 

SICNATIONS, 

policy. The word meaning ‘ course 
of action ’ &c., & that meaning 
* Insurance Company’s guarantee 
are of different origins, the first 
having started in Greek as politcia, 
&> the other as apodeixis. 

poUUc(al). See -ic(ai,). 
polity is a w-ord that has lately 
emerged from its retirement in the 
writings of philosophic historians or 
political piiilosopiicrs, become a 
newspaper word, & suffered the 
maltreatment usual in such cjiscs. 
It has been seized upon as a less 
familiar & therefore more impressive 
spelling of policy (with which it is 
indeed identical in origin), & the 
differences that have long existed 
between the two have been very 
vaguely grasped or else neglected. 
A useful indication that the two 
words arc of widely different mean¬ 
ings is that policy -s as often as not 
without a or the in the singular, 
whereas polity in its right senses is 
very rarely so. Polity is not (like 
policy or principle) a line of action, 
nor (like politics) a branch of 
activity, nor (like statesmanship) an 
art or (juality. But in the following 
newspaper extracts it will be seen 
that one of tliosc senses is required, 
& that one of those words, or at 
any rate some otlier word, would be 
the right one instead of polity ;— 
This Neivspaper Trust has during 
the last two years increasingly as¬ 
sumed the right & the power to upset 
ministrieSy to nominate nrio ministers 
db discharge others, it* to dictate t£r 
veto public polity./The main obstacles 


to advancement have akvays been 
social superstitions, political oppres¬ 
sion, rash db misguided ambitions, 
tt gross mistakes in polity./Habits of 
living from hand to mouth engendered 
by centuries of crude polity will not 
die out in a month./Hcrause the law 
of social progress has not been very 
clearly understood, for bad theory 
means faulty practice, tO no theory 
rule of thumb, polity, which ts the 
practical side of the matter, has had 
no certain guidance./.-Ind now that 
by their feats in arms jteacc has been 
brought sight, the work in the 

field has admittedly to be rounded ojj, 
completed, tt* made lastingly effective 
for the common good by a work of 
Polity. 

The true meanings of polity arc : 
(1, now rare) a condition, viz the 
being organized as a Stale or system 
of States ; (2, most frequent) 

some partietilar ft>rm of such organ¬ 
ization, e.g. a ropublie, monarchy, 
empire, confederation, Coiieert of 
Europe, or League of Nations ; & 
(3, not uneuinmon) a pcoi)Ie organ¬ 
ized as a State. The first three of 
the following examples are news¬ 
paper extracts showing the correct 
& usual sense 2, the fourth &: fifth 
being OLD quotations from Glad¬ 
stone <t Hiixlev illustrating tiie now 
rare sense 1 & the not very common 
sense 3 :—Dr Hazcltinc's lecture i5 
an interesting account of the injlticnce 
of Knglish political cl* legal ideas 
upon the American polity. If the 
terms are accepted the future polity of 
Europe must be more than ivcr based 
on force./Mr Keynes paints out that 
the commercial ci industrial system 
of Europe, has grown up with the 
jjre-war polity as its Glad¬ 

stone) At a period antecedent to the 
formation of anything like polity in 
Grcecc./( Huxley) Those who should 
be kept, as certain to be serviceable 
members of the polity. 

poll. The ( a Ill bridge pass degree, 
& the woman’s & iiarrot’s name, are 
pronounced [lol; other words pol. 

poUol. Sec II oi roLLOi. 
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pollute makes -table ; see Mute e, 
polyglot makes -ttal, -ttic, -ttism ; 
exceptionally, see ‘T-, -TT-, 
polypus. IM. -pi (-i) or -pmes. The 
inconsisteney between this <fc octopun 
is due to its having come to us 
through classical Latin, in which it 
was declined like the ordinary Latin 
nouns in -«.v. 

Polysyllabic humour. Sec Pi> 

DANTIC iiuMoun for a slight account 
of the iin[nilse that suggests long or 
abstruse words as a means of enter¬ 
taining the liearer. Of the long 
as distingnished from the abstruse, 
terminolni’ical inexactitude for lie or 
falsehood is a favourable example, 
but much h'ss amusing at the 
hundredth than at the first time of 
hearing. Oblivion,^ to their pristine 
tiuditp (ft)rgetting they were stark 
nake<l) is a less familiar speeiinen. 
Nothing need Itere be added to what 
was said in the other article beyond 
a short specimen list of long wor<ls 
or phrases that sensible people 
avoid. lidtavian, Cnledoyiiari, Celes¬ 
tial, II iberman it ilcsian, for 
l)ut<-h, Sef)tch, Cbinesc, Irish. Solu¬ 
tion of continuili/, femoral habili¬ 
ments, refrain from taeleal addition, 
it olfaclor/f or^an, for gap, breeches, 
take no milk, it ims<'. Osculatortf, 
]>achpder}nal<nis, niatntinal, diniinu- 
tivc, fuli^iinons, fnnacious, esurient, 
c itlinari/, Sr minacious, for kissing, 
thiek-skirined, morning, tinv, sooty, 
timid, hungry, kitclicn, & t'hrcutcu- 
ing, rronti.spieee, individual, equi¬ 
tation, intermediary, cachinnniion, 
it epidermis, for face, person, riding, 
means, laughter, it skin. Segatuitc 
it /x'rrgrinufe for tackle it travel. 

pomade. Tlie OKI) gives -ad as 
the I'biglidi pronunciation, it -ahd 
as a foreign one ; the latter, how- 
e\er, is probably almost universal. 

pommel, pu-. I’lie first sj)elling i.s 
usual lor the noun, tfie second for 
the Verb, tluuigfi the verb is merely 
a Use of the noun, & not of different 
origin. Hot It are pronounecd pfirn-, 
both make -lied (see 'Ll-, -i.-). 


Pomposities. Such words as 
beverage, catarrh, collation, comesti¬ 
bles, condiment, co'n.vor/, divagation, 
edifice, emporium, ere, evince, exacer¬ 
bate, iniermediaTij, the military, muni¬ 
ficent, save (except), spouse, vituper¬ 
ate, have all * a certain use in the 
world, no doubt’; but they are 
seen in the newsjiapcrs very much 
more often tlian occasions for those 
certain u.scs oeeur, it may serve .as 
specimens of hun(lrcd.s ‘that are 
habitually suhsliluted for others 
merely as poiniious ornaments. 

ponceau. Sec French wouns, 
poncho. Pronounce willi -ch-. PL 
•os ; sec -o(l)s C. 
pongee. Pronounce ponjc'. 
pontifex. PI. -fees {-ez). 
pontify. For inllexions see verbs 

IN -IE <tc., (j. 

poor. The unortliodox pronuncia¬ 
tions por & por are heard often 
enough to ncecs.sitatc a warning. 
I'^or poorness & perccTtij sec the latter. 
For ' a p. thing but mine own see 
MlSgUOTATION. 

pop, = iiopular concert. See Cur¬ 
tailed WORIXS. 

popularize makes -zahle\ Mute e. 

Popularized technicalities. 

The term of tlii.s sort most in vogue 
at the moment of writing (1020) is 
undoulitedly acid test (The measure, 
as our correspondent says, provides 
an acid test for u^ry Tree Trader), 
which became familiar through a 
eonspieumis use of it during the war 
by Pri'siilent \Vilson, In contrast 
witli tliis newest acquisition may be 
set intoxiealed, so long popular as 
to be not now recognizable for a 
medical term at all ; it is just 
a ponderous Genteelism for drunk. 
Have we to fear something of the 
kind ^vith anaesthesia ? the extract 
that follows raises apprehensions: 
This appetite grams by mhat it feeds 
upon, <{• it is accompanied by a total 
fimif.vf/jr.vm totvards (i.c. carelessness 
of] the public interest cfc the results 
upon those rvbo are victimized by 
these proceedings. A few examples 
of these popularized teehnicalitiea 
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may be gathered together ; they 
will be only as one in a score or a 
hundred of those that exist, but will 
serve as specimens. Upon most of 
them some remarks will be found in 
their dictionary places. Two general 
warnings will sullice ; first, that the 
popular use more often than not 
misrepresents, & sometimes very 
badly, the original meaning; <fc 
secondly, that free indulgence in 
this sort of term results in a tawdry 
style. It docs not follow that none 
of them should ever be used. 

From Piiilosophy— opliinisin & 

pessimism, categortj,€oncei}t, dualistic. 

From Mathematics — progression 
arithmcfical & geometrical, to the nth, 
to be a Junction «/. percentage A: pro- 
porlion ( =part), cuwe ( = tendency). 

From Keligion— devil's advocate, 
immanent, implicit, incarnation. 

From Psychology— personal equa¬ 
tion, idiosyncrasy, mentality, psycho¬ 
logical moment, complex. 

From Law— special pleading, lead¬ 
ing question, party ( = person), afore¬ 
said & such & same, re, ilk, ferae 
naiurae, exception that proves the rule. 

From ^V ar— decimate, internecine. 

From Logic—di/emma, idols of the 
market. 

From Commerce— asset. 

From Architecture— flamboyant. 

From Agriculture— intensive, hardy 
annual, common or garden. 

From Astrology— ascendant. 

From Politics— conservative ( = 

small). 

From Clicmistry— eliminate. 

From Literature— protagonist, eu¬ 
phuism, Homeric laughter, myth, 
pathetic fallacy. 

From .Medicine— -chronic, expector¬ 
ate, hectic. 

populate makes -lubte ; sec -aulk 1. 

porcelain is china, & china is p. ; 
there is no recondite difference be¬ 
tween the two tilings, which indeed 
are not two, hut one ; & the differ¬ 
ence between the two words is merely 
that china is the homely term, while 
porcelain is exotic & literary. See 
WOEKING & STI LISH WORDS. 


Porch. For the P. in Philosophy 
see AC.ADKMY. 

pork pie. No hyphen ; sec IIv- 
puK.vs y H. 

porpoise. Pron, por'pus (not -oiz). 
porridge is treated in Scotch use as 
plural (■ & blitter in them *). 
porrigo. Pronounce jiori'go. 
port, harbour, haven. The broad 
distinction is that a haven is thought 
of as a place where a ship may ffinl 
shelter from a storm, a harbour as 
one offering aceoinmodation (used 
or not) in which ships may remain 
in safety for any purpose, A a port as 
a town whose harbour is fref|uented 
by naval or mereliant sliips. 

port, larboard. The two words 
mean tlie same, but p. lias been 
substituted for /. (the earlier oppo¬ 
site of starboard) because of the 
confusion resulting when orders 
were shouted from the too great 
similarity between 1. * siarhoard ; 
however, has not yet perished. 

portcullis makes -ised ; see -s-, -ss-. 
portc-coch6re. Sec Frmncu words. 
portfolio. PI, -os ; see -o{i;)s 4. 
portico. Pi. -OS t see -o(k)s g. 
portl6re. See Frencu words. 
portion. The Prime Minister, at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet on Satur¬ 
day, devoted the major portion of his 
speech to Itussia. See Formal 
words for major p. as compared 
with greater part, A favourite piece 
of buckram. See also major. 

portly. For the adverb sec -lily. 
portmanteau. PI. -s (or ; see 
-x). For p. ivord the OKU quotes 
from 2Viroi/g/t the Looking-glass 
‘ Well, “ slithy ” means '• lithe & 
slimy ”... You see it’s like a 
portmanteau — t lie re are two mean* 
ings packed up into one word 

portray. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IP. &c., 1. 

portress. Fpmininp designations. 
Portuguese, n., is both singular A 
plural. ’ In modern times a sing. 
Portug{u)ee has arisen in vulgar 
use ’—OLD. 

pose makes -sable ; see Mute e. 
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The verb meaning nonplus (with its 
noun poser unanswerable question) 
is a different word from that mean¬ 
ing to lay down or place, being 
Bhortened from appose, 

poseur. See Frkxcu words. 

Position of adverbs. The word 
adverb is here to be taken as includ¬ 
ing advcrliia! phrases (c.g. for a 
time} & adverbial clauses (e.g. if 
possible), adjectives used prcdica- 
tivejy (c.g, adverbial 

conjunctions (c.g. iheti), as well as 
sirnide adverbs such as soon & 
undoubiedhj. To lay down <fc illus¬ 
trate exhaustive rules would not be 
fK)ssibic in rcasonaljlc coinpasg ; nor 
is there any need to do so; the 
mistakes that occur arc almost 
always due to certain false princi¬ 
ples, & these may be i.solatcd for 
treatment. Many readers may 
justly feel that they do not require 
advice otv so simple a matter as 
wlierc tlieir advertjs should go, 
to save th(un the trtmbic of reading 
this long article, here is a string o'? 
sentences cxlvibiting all tlie tvpos | 
of misfdaeement to be discussed. , 
Those who perecive that tlie adverb 
in ea<di is wrongly jilaeed, & why, 
can safely neglect the rest; the 
bracketed nuiub(*r aft{T each r(“fers 
to the section i[i \vhieh its tyjie is i 
discussed : - -'fV/c people arc' 7io;e 
Tcturmug tO irifin!; (o again gW 
tof’i'ther a home (i ).///(■ came to sludif 
personally the situation {'!)./lie e,x'cr- 
eised an inflneuee that is still potent 
«t* has >fet adequately to he 7 nc(tsurcd 
on the edacalo)n of our r/on/iger 
artists (',)}./It deals ndtli matters as 
to 'ii'liieft most persotis long ago luti'c 
made up their minds (-l-)'!/irc still 
are of optnion that the onbj icy;?/ of 
ftetltno rid of '■ abuses ' is a rard-d*- 
brjiueh alteration of the thing itself 
(a)., I he Food Ministrif must cither 
tahe aetion or defend effectively their 
iaarlivitif {(})./To deenj the iiifantni 
or???/or the sake unduly of /)?7?*??g up 
(irtillenj tf- lehat 7 \ot, is the notion of 
persons who . . . ( 7 )./d.v ‘ //?e Monroe 
doctrine ’ of late years has loomed so \ 


largely in all discusnons upon the 
international policy of the United 
Utates, an attempt to trace its grorcth 
d; development as a popular ‘cry’ 
?T?ig/if prove of some service (8). 

There are certain verb groups about 
which the question is conceivable— 
.Should they be allowed to be inter¬ 
rupted by adverbs ? Such are the 
intinitive c.g. to try (may we say 
to earnestly try ?), the compound 
verb c.g. have thought (may we say 
I have never thought so ?), tltc copula 
& complement e.g. icyw a riddle 
(may w'e say lie was in so?7?c ways 
a riddle V). the vcrl> &: its object e.g. 
passed the time (may we say It 
passed pleasantly the time?),'the 
gerund & its governing preposition 
67 S^ing (may we say by often 
going ?), The first of these questions 
is a very familiar one ; almost all 
who aspire to write linglisti have 
had the split infinilivc forced on 
their attention, & the avoidance of 
it has become a fetish ; the other 
questions are not familiar, but the 
points here to be made arc that they 
akso require consideration, tliat a 
uni versa! yes or a universal no is 
not the^ right answer cither to the 
sjdit-iiifinitivc question or to any 
of the others, that the various 
answers sometimes come into con- 
lliet, & that to eon cent rate on the 
split-infinitive question & let the 
others take care of thcmscK’cs is 
absurd. 

Tlie misplacements to be considered 
will be taken under the heads ;— 
1. Split infinitive, 2. Fear of split 
infinitive, d. Imaginary split in¬ 
finitive pn.ssivc. 4 . Splitting of the 
eoinpound verb. 5. Separation of 
copulative verb & complement. 
G. Se[Kiration of transitive verb & 
obj{'ct. 7 . Separation of preposition 
A gerund. 8. Heedless misplacings. 

1 . Split infinitiV'C. The beinousness 
of this offence is estimated in the 
article Spi.it iNKrNiTr\'i:. Here the 
general result of that estimate is 
merely assumed, viz: (A) that to 
loi'c is a definitely enough recognized 
verb-form to make tlic clinging 
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together of its parts the natural 
& normal tiling, (B) that there is, 
however, no sacrosunctity about 
that arrangement, (C) that adverbs 
should be kept outside if there is 
neither anylliing gained by putting 
them inside nor any difliculty in 
finding them another place, but 
(D) that such gain or difficulty will 
often justify the confessedly ab¬ 
normal splitting. One pair of ex¬ 
amples will throw liglit on C & 
D ;— The people are noxo retuTning 
<fc trying to again get together 
a home./With us outside the 'Treaty, 
we must expect the Commission to at 
least neglect our interests. In the 
first, it is easy to write to get a home 
together again, &, as again does not 
belong to the single word get, but to 
get a home together, notliing is gained 
by its abnormal placing. In the 
second, at least cannot be put before 
to because it would then go with 
Commission (= the Commission, 
even if not other people}, nor after 
neglect because it would then be 
doubtful whether it referred back 
to neglect or forward to interests, nor 
after iriterests because it would then 
belong cither to interests or to 
neglect our interests, neither being 
wliat is meant ; where it stands, it 
secures our realizing that the writer 
fjas in mind some other verb such 
as injure or oppose with which the 
weaker neglect is to be contrasted. 

In a split infinitive, however, we 
have not so much a misplacing of 
the adverb as a violence done to the 
verb. It is by repulsion, not by 
attraction, that the infinitive acts 
in effecting the many misplacings, 
to be shown below, for wliich it is 
responsible. 

2 . Fear of split infinitiv'e. The 
order of words in the following 
examples is bizarre enough to oiTcnd 
the least cultivated ear ; the reason 
why the writers, whose ears were 
pcrhai)S no worse than their neigh¬ 
bours’, were not struck by it is 
tfiat tficy were obsessed by fear of 
infinitive-splitting. It will be seen 
that the natural (not necessarily 


the best) place for the adverb in 
each is where it would split an 
infinitive. Such gentlemen are power¬ 
less to analyse correctly agriculltiral 
conditions./A body of Vniouist em¬ 
ployers which still has power to 
influence greatly opinion among 
those W'ho work for than./Might I 
kindly a.s 7 . you to forward ? The 
place into which each adverb has 
been shifted is such that one or 
other of the faults ex|tlained in 
later sections is coinnutled, & the 
writer is Out of tiii: iiiVi.va-FAN 
into the fire ; see cspeeially G. 

But the terrorism exercised by the 
split infiniti VC is most conspicuous 
where there is in fact (see next 
section) no danger. 

3 . Imaginary split infinitive pas¬ 
sive. In the following examples it 
is again clear that the natural place 
for the adverb is not where it now 
stands, but invariably after the 
words to be. To insert an adverb 
between to & be would be splitting 
an intinitivc ; to insert one between 
to be & forgotten or pained is nothing 
of the kind, but is a particular ease 
of the construction explained in 5 . 
The position after to be is not only 
the natural one in these sentences, 
but the best. The mistake — A that 
it is a definite mistake there is no 
doubt whatever—is so common that 
many examples are called for :— 
The awlruvard necessity for gelling to 
xcork dr W'OTking as hard as possible 
dt with hearty goodwill altogether 
seems to be forgotten./Kvery citizen 
the name ought vitally to be 
concerned in today's election./All of 
us who beliei'C in Parliamentanj 
institutions cannot fail deeply to be 
pained at reading the story./Hut if 
the home trade were really in a bad 
state, it would be impossible for the 
workers so fully to be employed a.s 
they have been d- are./iytere were 
those who thought the Turkish Covern- 
merit xcould not be ivilling to adopt 
a polici/ of conciliation, but it looks 
as if they urre agreeably to be dis¬ 
appointed./The nuisance of allowing 
visitors to cross the footlights had 
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begun 60 much to be felt by the 
London theatrical managers that they 
. . .fWe think the public will 7wt fail 
unfavourably to be impressed by the 
shifting nature of the arguments./ 
An Act has been passed enabling 
agricultural land compulsorily to be 
aequired at a fair market price./The 
right of the privately managed de¬ 
nominational school wholly to be 
maintained out of public money. 

4 . Splitting of the compound verb. 
By compound verb is meant a verb 
made up of an auxiliary (or more 
than one) & an infinitive (without 
to) or participle. When an adverb 
is to he used with such a verb, its 
normal place is between the auxiliary 
(or sometimes the first auxiliary if 
there are two or more) & the rest. 
Not only is there no such objection 
to thus splitting .a compound verb 
as there is to splitting an infinitive, 
but any other j)o.sition for the 
advcrl) requires S|)ecial justification : 
/ have never seen her, not 1 never 
hare seen her, is tlie ordinary idiom, 
thougfi the rejected order becomes 
the riglit if emphasis is to be put 
on hai'e (I may h(we had chances of 
seeing liernhardt, but 1 nnrr have 
seen her). But it is plain from the 
string of exanifiles now to come that 
a prejudice has grown up against 
dividing compound verbs ; it is 
probal)ly a sujiposed corollary of the 
aceeptc<l spitt-infinitive |)roliibition ; 
at any rate, it is entirely unfounded, 
in each of the first live extraels 
there is one auxiliary, & after that 
instead of before it the adverb shoukl 
liave been put; the otlier six have 


t'vat auxiliaries each, which raises a 
further qut'stion to be touehed upon 
afterwards: — ^Single auxiliary: If his 
cnitnscl still is fallowed, ‘ the confliet ’ 
is indeed niiTilahle. / Its very brief 
sjxin of insect-cdtiug activity hardly 
can redeem its general a il'habit as 
0 grain-dn'oiirer. / Politicians of all 
sorts in (he I 'ailed Stales already are 
girding uj) their loins for the next 
election, / \ ct one of the latest Customs 
rulings by the I'nited Slates Hoard 
of .ippraisers assuredly, to use the 


phrase its members best would under¬ 
stand, is ‘ the limit './Txvo years later 
he went to Russia as British Ambas¬ 
sador, & he also was entrusted with 
the mission of carrying the Garter 
to . . ./Double auxiliary ; Oxford 
must heartily be congratulated on 
their victory./If the desired end is ever 
attained it earnestly may be hoped 
that especial care will be taken with 
the (roris/afion./?Vje importance which 
quite rightly has been given to 
reports of their meetings./The Mahar¬ 
aja made arrangements for her educa¬ 
tion, which never since has been 
permitted to languish./.-i German 
apologist anxious to prove that the tear 
had needlessly been prolonged by the 
RnteiUe./It is fortunate that a certain 
amendment which they desired was 
not earned, or it would gravely have 
imperilled the solvency of certain of 
the approved societies. 

^ \\ rite must be heartily congrolulaled, 
it may be earnestly hoped, which has 
quite rightly been given, which has 
never since been permitted, had been 
needlessly prolonged, xvould have 
gr(n'ely imperilled. This minor point 
of wlicthcr the adverb is to follow 
the first auxiliary or the w'hole 
auxiliary depends on the answer to 
a not very simf^le rid<lle—Is it in 
intimate connexion with the verbal 
notion itself independently of the 
temporal or other limitations im¬ 
posed by the auxiliaries ? Fortun¬ 
ately this riddle can be translated 
into simpler terms—Do the adverb 
& verb naturally suggest an adjec¬ 
tive & noun ? if so, let them stand 
next each other, & if not, not. 
Heartily congratulated, earnestly 
Imped, jicedlessly prolonged, gravely 
I III peri lied, suggest hearty congratu¬ 
lations, earnest hope, needless pro- 
hmgation, & grave peril; but 
rightly given does not suggest right 
gift or right giving, & still less docs 
ntTer since permitted suggest no sub- 
secpicnt jjermission ; which means 
that the notions of giving & per¬ 
mitting are qualified by Tightly & 
never since not absolutely, but under 
the particular limitations of the 
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auxiliaries, & that the adverb is 
better placed between the auxiliaries 
than next to given & penniUed. This, 
however, is a minor point, as was 
said above ; the main object of this 
section is to stress tlie certain fact 
that there is no objection whatever 
to dividing a compound verb by 
adverbs. 

5 , Separation of copulative verb & 
complement. This is on the same 
footing as the separation of the 
compound verb discussed in 4 ; 
that is, it is a delusion to suppose 
that the insertion of an adverb 
between the two parts is a solecism, 
or even, like tlie splitting of the 
infinitive, a practice to be regarded 
as abnormal. On the contrary, it is 
the natural arrangement, & in the 
following examples fundamentally, 
also, & often, have been mistakenly 
shifted from their right place owing 
to a superstition :— It would he a 
different thing if the scheme had been 
found fundamentally to be faulty, 
but that is not the case./It is not 
always in these times that the First 
Lord of the 2 'reasury also is Prime 
Minister./The immense improvement 
which they have wrought in the con¬ 
dition of the people, d; which often is 
quite irrespective of the number of 
actual converts. 

6 . Separation of transitive verb & 
its object. The mistakes discussed 
in sections 2 to 5 have this in com¬ 
mon, that they spring from a desire, 
instinctive or inculcated, to keep 
the parts of a verb group together 
& allow no adverb to intrude into it. 
lJut there is one kind of group whose 
breaking up by adverbs that ought 
to have been placed not in the 
middle of it, but before or after the 
whole, is only too common. That 
is the group consisting of a transitive 
verb <fe its object, i had to second 
by alt the means in my power diplo¬ 
matic action. To second diplomatic 
action is the verb & object, separated 
by a seven-word adverb ; it is a 
crying case ; everyone will agree to 
deferring the adverb, & the writer 
had either no literary ear or some 

13&1 


grammatical or stylistic fad. The 
longer the adverb in ijropurtion to 
the object, the more marked is tlie 
offence of interpolating it. lint the 
same mistake is seen, thongli less 
glaringly, in the following ten ex¬ 
amples ; tlic roman-type adverb m 
each should be removed, sometimes 
to a place before tlie verb, some- 
times to one after the object ‘.^Are 
they quite sure that they have inter¬ 
preted rightly the situation ?/I should 
counsel, then, the schoolboy to tahe 
plenty of exercise in the open./A luli 
of the breeze kept for a time the suiull 
boat ui the ueighbourhuod of the brig./ 
Russia is sivccping the Jiukoi'iiui 
clean of Austrians, ((• north of the 
Pripet marshes holds lirmly llindcn- 
burg's forces./lie sj)oke in a firtn 
voice, marking strongly the syltnOles, 
but in tones rather harsh./The only 
conceivable exception is some great 

Q uestion affecting vitally haman 
iberty & human conscience./The 
Prime Minister made a couple of 
speeches on Saturday, hut he did not 
discuss any further the Irish ques¬ 
tion,/The Utile finny warriors endea¬ 
vouring to rip up each other with 
their sharp spines./It is thought that 
the Allies will regard favourable 
Belgium's request./Continuation with 
the university courses would most 
certainly elevate further the people. 

There are conditions that justify 
the separation, the most ob\’ious 
being witcii a lengthy object uouid 
keep an adverb ttiat is not suitable 
for the curly position ttio remote 
from the verb. One of the extracts 
below may be adapted to illustrate ; 
if it had run ‘ would expose to 
ridicule an authority that, as it is, 
is not very iinjiosing’, the shortness 
of ‘ to ridicule ’ compared with the 
length of the object would have 
made that order the best & almost 
necessary one. Ihit anyone who 
applies this principle must be careful 
not to reckon as part of tlie object 
words that either do not belong to it 
at all or are unessential to it; else 
he will offend the discerning reader’s 
ear as cruelly as the authors now 
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to be quoted :— They are now busy 
issuing blue prints <fc instructions^ 
dh otbenvise helping in all sorts of 
ways our firms to get an efficient grip 
of the business of tractor-making in 
a hurry. The object is our firms 
alone, not that & tlie rest of the 
sentence ; put it next to helping./ 
Who are risking every day with 
intelligence & with slirewdtiess for¬ 
tunes on what they believe. Fortunes 
alone is the object ; put it after 
risking./II is make-up, which ap- 
pToachcfl too nearly sheer caricature 
to be reckoned quite happy. A very 
odil piece of lit for tat ; too nearly 
divides approached from carieaturc, 
& in revenge caricature divides to be 
reckoned from too nearly ; put sheer 
caricature next to approached. / Fail¬ 
ure of the Powers to cuforce their xeill 
as to the Albanian frontier w'ould 
e.rj)osc to the ridicule of all the 
restless eletnents in Kast Europe 
their aulhoriftf, ivltich, as it is, is not 
very imposing. Thtuc are two 
differences from the adaptation 
made above — first that the adverb 
has eleven words instead of two, & 
seeondiv that tiic relativ^e clause is 
not an essential part of the object ; 
their . . . imposing should be put 
directly after expose, 

7. Separation of preposition & 
gerumi. This hardly needs serious 
treatment. Hut here is amusingly 
shown somebody's terror of separ¬ 
ating of piling l)y an adverb — 
whielj is no tuore than an exaggera* 
tion of tlie superstitions dealt with 
in 3, 4, & 5. To decry the infantry 
arm for the sake unduly of i)iling 
ftp artillery ({• what not, is the notion 
of persons xcho . . . 

8. nee<l[ess misplaeings. It would 
apjiear from the aualysis attempted 
above that wtu‘n adverbs arc found 
in wrong positions it is usually due 
t») mistaken i<leas of correctness. 
Hut now A: then it is otherwise, A' an 
example or two of merely careless 
placing may he giv'cn : — Dressings 
of cotton tb linen are reserved only 
for the most serious cases (for the 
most serious eases onIy).//V(e terms 


upon which the British * governing 
classes ’ have obtained their influence 
are those upon which it alone may be 
retained {upon which alone it may)./ 
As the Monroe doctrine of late years 
has loomed so largely (has of late 
years loomed ; otherwise it means 
the recent .Monroe doctrine)./5/iouW, 
too, not our author be considered ? 
{too might go after not, or author, or 
considered, according to the meaning 
wanted ; but no meaning can justify 
its present positionj./iin/ a work of 
art that is ail fortn tt* no emotion 
{d> we doubt whether, in all deference 
to M. Saint-Saens, such an anomaly 
did ever or could ever exist) would 
seem to belong more properly to the 
sphere of mathematics (the putting 
of the deference adverb after instead 
of before whether makes nonsense)./ 
It has been implied that Germany is 
a collectivist State, or, if not, that it 
has at least far tidi'nnccd in Socialism 
{is far advanced, but has advanced 
far). 

Positive words in neutral 

PLACES. There arc words whose 
essential function is to express the 
speaker’s strong opinion ; specimens 
are excellent, admirable, remarkable, 
incredible, disgraceful ; to use these 
in a negativT, conditional, or inter¬ 
rogative sense is an offence against 
uliom too obvious to be common. 
Vou cannot stipiibitc that a thing 
shall be excellent you can only 
pronounce it exeellent on trial. To 
ask for a most delicious peach, a 
bottle of admirable claret, a pro- 
foundly interesting novel, is absurd 
{unless you are playfully quoting 
someone elsc’s commendation ; Mar- 
I tin t'buzzicwit, for instance, with 
I bis experience of remarkable men, 
could legitimately ask whether Mr 
( hokc was one of the most remark¬ 
able men in the country). Ex- 
‘ anvplcs : — Smoked after dinner, with 
one or two glasses of excellent brandy, 
' they are equa^ to Havanas./If they 
heard of the pecuniary trouble of an 
excellent scholar or 7;mn of letters, 
I iney should communicate the fact to 
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their secretary./An American soldier 
who was serving on the special staff 
for taking over the German engines 
told him that exceptional care is now 
being taken to secure German railway 
engines that are in admirable con¬ 
dition./TAc amphibious part of the 
operation, then, would be (United to 
what he could do in an incredibly 
short lime./The statesmen of Tokio, 
for_ instance, will not renew the war 
unless intolerably pTwoked. Their 
desire noio will be to consolidate their 
acquisitions, to devise an admirably 
cheap method of defending Man¬ 
churia for the future, to reap, as 
they have already begun to do, the 
economic advantages of the splendid 
position to which their country has 
been elevated by the war (admirably is 
wrong, splendid right; the position 
is already secured ; it will be time 
enough for enthusiasm about the 
method when the Japanese have 
devised it)./I'ou should have WTitten 
to your cousin Morden, the moment 
thetf had begun to treat vou disgrace¬ 
fully ( so before disgracefully, imply¬ 
ing * as I consider llicy have treated 
you would have cured tlu&).//i^/ 
Governments who get into power by 
a most violent & unscrupulous use 
of party tactics try to prolong their 
advantage by . . . (Omit most)./When 
will the Church leaders realize that 
unity in action is so much more 
important than unity of belief ? 
(Omit so)./Mr Thornely is fond of 
finding his theme in the world of 
science <& treating it with extra¬ 
ordinary aptness. 

posse. Two syllables. 

possess makes -ssor ; see -or. 

possession. Jn p. of, holding ; in 
the p. of, held by : Prisoner was 
found in p. of a r^olver \ The neck¬ 
lace was found in the p. of prisonefs 
wife. 

POSSESSIVE PUZZLES. 1. Septim¬ 
us's) (Achilles*. 2. Whose) (of which. 

3. Mr Smith (now Lord London)'s. 

4. * The Times''s opinion. 5. Some¬ 
body's else. 

1 , Septimus's, Achilles'. It was 


POSSESSIVE PUZZLES 


formerly customary, when a word 
ended in -s, to write its possessive 
with an apostroi>hc but no addi¬ 
tional s, e.g. Mars' hill, Vettus' Hath, 
Achilles' times. In verse, & in 
poetic or reverential contexts, this 
custom is rctiiineil, &, the number 
of syllables is the same as in the 
subjective case, e.g. .Ichilles' has 
tliree, not four ; Jesus' or of Jesus, 
not Jesus's. Hut elsowliere we now 
add the s & the syllable, Charles's 
St James's not St James', 
JoJies's children, the liei\ Septimus's 
surplice, Pythagoras's doctrines. For 
goodness' sake, conscience' sake, &c., 
see SAKi;. 

2. nVioAc) (of which. See whose 
for the question whotlicr the use of 
whose as the possessive of tvhich, & 
not only of who, (My thought, Whose 
murder yet is but fantastical) is per¬ 
missible, 

3. (.\) Mr Smith (noic Lord Lon¬ 
don)'s inten^ention zvas decisive ? or 
(II) Mr Smith's (uoxv Lord London) 
intervention ? or (C) Mr Smith's 
(now Lord London's) intervention ? 
or (D) The intervention of Mr Smith 
(noa) Lord London) ? C is el early 
wrong because the intervention was 
not Lord London's ; IJ is intolerable 
because we cannot be Iiappy without 
the 's close before fnftrt’fnfton, just 
as we cannot endure sonifouc'.v else 
umbrella though we can with an 
effort allow tlie unihrella to be 
someone's else ; A is the reasonable 
solution, but has no clianec against 
the Ilritish horror of fussy correct¬ 
ness ; failing it, the only thing 
is to run away, i.e. to use U. An 
actual example of II is : It tcos Lord 
Dunedin's (then Mr Craha m Murray) 
aid that teas invoked. 

4. Jn ‘ The 'Times''s opinion. This 
also has to be run away from. To 
write in ' The Times's ' opinion is 
not running away, but merely blun¬ 
dering ; if the newspaper title is to 
have invert ell commas & the posses¬ 
sive is to be ii.scd, the form at the 
top with two independent apos¬ 
trophes jostling each other is the 
only correct possibility. IJut there 
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POTHER 


are two escapes ; one is to write the 
title in italics instead of inv'erted 
commas, but the possessive s in 
roman type {The Times's), & the 
other is to fly to of (in the omnion of 
‘ The Times 

5. For so7nebody else's or somebody's 
else see else. 


possible. 1. jDo one’s p, 2. Con¬ 
struction. 3. P.) (probable, 

1. Do one’s possible is a Galucism ; 
A, with do what one can in estab¬ 
lished existence, it is superfluous. 

2. Construct ion. Dut tio such ^mcs- 
iious are possible, as it seems to me, 
to arise between your nation <£r ours,/ 
-Vo breath of hotiest fresh air is 
suffered to enter, xchcrever it is 
possible to he excluded. These arc 
wrong. C’nlike able, which ordin¬ 
arily rcc[iiircs to be com[)leted by an 
infinitive (ahle to be done, to exist, 
&e.), p, is complete in itself A means 
without addition able to be done or 
occur, I'lie ICiigUsh for are p, to 
arise A is p. to be excluded is can 
arise, can he excluded. Tlie mistakes 


arc j)erha[)s due to the frctpicncy oi 
such forms as It is p. to fmd at 
explanation, in whicli it is not ai 
ordinary jironoun, but merely an¬ 
ticipatory ; that is, the sentence ir 
its simpler f<trm would not be Ar 
explanation is p. to fmd, but 'To fim\ 
an explanation is p. When it is felt 
that p. does re<|uirc to be amplified, 
it is done by of with a verbal noun— 
Limits that are p. of exact ascertain- 
fiient ; but susceptible or some othci 
word is usually better, 

3. P.} (prahable. It would be toe 
tim<>h to deinaiul that p. should 
always he ke[)t to its strict sense 
A never so far weakened that im- 
jxissihle (i)r jtossible in a negative 
context) means no more than very 
unlikely ; but, wiien probable A p. 
are in explicit contrast, the demand 
may fairly be made. The Prohibi- 
tion Amendment can only be revoked 
by the same methods as secured its 
adnptutn. / jnet no one in America 
who deemed this probable, few who 
tJioujiht it even possible. As all 


sensible people know it, whatever 
its improbability, to be possible, the 
picture of American intelligence is 
uncomplimentary ; but this ab¬ 
surdity is common enough, & ranks 
with the abuse of literally, 

poste restante. See French words, 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc. See 
Technical terms. 
posthumous. The -A- is silent, A 
also, though never omitted, etymo¬ 
logically incorrect, 
posticous. Pronounce postrkus. 
postU(l)ion. The OED prefers the 
single 

postmistress. See Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

postpone. Pronounce pospO'n. 
postprandial. Chiefly in Pedantic 

HUMOUR. 

postscript. Pronounce po'skrlpt, 
postulate makes -lable, -lor j see 
-able 1, -OR. 

pot, not pott, of paper. Sec pot(t). 
potage. See French words, 
potato. PI. -ocs ; see -o(e)s 1. 
poteen, -th-. The OED treats -teen 
as tile established spelling, 
potency, -nee. In general senses 
-cy is much commoner; A, as -ce 
has technical senses in engineering, 
watch-making, Ac., it would be 
better to confine -ce to these, A 
make -cy universal in the general 
senses. See -ce, -cy, 

potentate. Pronounce pO'-. 
potential has no longer the meaning 
of potent, which should have been 
the word in : The Labottr Party . , . 

exercising most potential influ¬ 
ence on some social problems. See 
Long variants. 

potful. PI. -Is ; see -ful. 
pother is now, except in dialects, 
a Literary word. The more cor¬ 
rect, but now less usual, pronuncia¬ 
tion is pu'dlier rhyming with other 
tiro//ier mother. TJicre is no proof of 
connexion with either bother or 
powder, though it is thought that 
bother may be an Irish corruption of 
pother. Between pother & bother 
there is the difference in meaning 
that p. denotes ado or bustle or 
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confusion in itself, while b, em¬ 
phasizes the annoyance or trouble 
caused. 

pot-pourri. See French words. 
pot(t). The paper size is so named 
from the pot that it formerly bore 
as a watermark ; the right spelling 
is pott the -tt being merely like that 
in matt, nett, & set(t). 

potter makes -ering &c.; -n-, -rr-. 
poult-de-soie. Sec French words. 
poultice makes -ceable ; see - able 1. 
pourboire, pourparler^ pour rire, 
poussette. See French w'ords. 
poverty) (poorness. The dominant 
sense of poor is having little money 
or property. The noun correspond¬ 
ing to this dominant sense is poverty, 
& poorness is never so used in 
modern English. The further the 
dominant sense is departed from, 
the more does poverty give way to 
poorness—Poverty is no excuse for 
Iheft; The poverty (or poorness) of 
the soil ; The poorness (or pooer(y) of 
the harvest; The poorness of his per¬ 
formance. Sec -TV & -NESS. 

-P-, -PP-. Monosyllables ending in 
-p double it before suflixes beginning 
with vowels if the sound preceding 
it is a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u, y), 
but not if it is a diphthong or a 
double vowel or a vowel & r: 
trapped, scrappy, uppish, popping, 
sleepy, carping, leaper. Words of 
more than one syllable follow* the 
rule for monosyllables if their last 
syllable is accented {entrapped, but 
upheaped) ; they also double the p 
if, like handicap & kidnap, milksop 
& lollipop, they have a clear & or 6 
as opposed to the obscure sound in 
jalap &, gallop, or if, like horsewhip 
<fe sideslip, they are compounded 
w’ith a monosyllable ; but otherwise 
they do not double it except a^or- 
ship : chirruped, enveloping, galop- 
ing, galloper, gossipy, filliped, equip¬ 
ped, trans-shipping, hiccuped, handi- 
capper, kidnapped, walloping, milk- 
soppish, jalaped, lollipopperjp horse¬ 
whipping, worshipper, sideslipped. 

practicable) (practical. 1. The nega¬ 


tive forms are impracticable, but t/n- 
practical; wnprach'calisofteii wrong!v 
written {The most impractical of aU 
persons—the man who uo rA‘s by rule 
of thumb); see in- & un-. 

2. Meanings. Each word has senses 
in wiiich there is no fear that the 
other will be substituted for it ; but 
in other senses thev eome very near 
each other, & confusion is both 
natural & common. Safety lies iik 
remembering that practicable means 
capable of being effected or accom¬ 
plished, & practical adapted to 
actual conditions ; it is true that 
the practicable is often i>ractical, tV 
that the practical is nearly always 
practicable ; but u very practical 
plan may prove owing to change of 
circumstances impracticable, & a 
practicable policy may be thoroughly 
unpractical. In the extracts, each 
word is used where the other was 
wanted i—ln the case of a club, if 
rules are passed obnoxious to a large 
section of the members, the latter can 
resign ; in our national relationships, 
secession is not practical nowadays. 
The last sentence is in clear anti¬ 
thesis to the latter can resign, 
means You cannot scccdc, or in other 
words Seression is not practicable./ 
Jiut to plunge into the military ques¬ 
tion without settling the (im'ernment 
question xvould not be good sense or 
practicable policy ,* & no wise man 
would expect to get serviceable recruits 
for the Army from Ireland in this 
way. The policy was certainly 
practicable, for it was earned out ; 
& the writer, though he had not the 
proof that we have of its practic¬ 
ability, probably did not mean to 
deny that, but only to say that it 
was not suited to the conditions, 
i.e. practical./If c live in a low-pres¬ 
sure belt where cyclone follows cijcloue ; 
but the prediction of their arrival is at 
present not practical. 

practice, -se. Noun -ce, verb -se ; 

see LICENCE. 

practitioner. See physician. 

praginatlc(al). In the diplomatic, 
histuricul, & pliilosophical senses. 
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PRECIPITOUS 


the -ic form is usual. In the general 
sense of oiflcious or opinionated, 
-ical is commoner. In the interests 
of differentiation these tendencies 
should be encouraged ; see -ic{al). 

praiS6 makes -sable ; see Mute e. 

pram (perambulator). See Cur¬ 
tailed WORDS. 

pratique. Pronounce prft'tlk. 

pray. 1. For inilcxions sec Verbs 

IN -IE 1 . 

2. Pray in aid. One of the pictu- 
rcsrjiic phrases that people catch up 
& use witliout understanding : ]Ve 
are disturbed to find that this principle 
oj praying in aid the domestic cir- 
cuinstances of the ivoman appears 
to have been sanctioned ojficially by 
the Committee on production. This 
writer, & most of those who use the 
words, suppose that in aid is an 
adverb, <fc tluit pray is therefore 
free to lake an oliject — here circum¬ 
stances. The fact is that tlie object 
of pray is aid, & i;i is not a pre¬ 
position but an adverb, to pray in 
aid being word for word to call in 
help ; if tlic licl|)cr or helping thing 
is to be specified, it must have an 
of before it, as in the ftiliowing OFl) 
quotations : — A city or corporation, 
holding a fee-farm of the Kinn, may 
pray in Aid of him, if anything be 
demanded of them relating thereto./ 
An incumbent may pray in aid of the 
patron cfc ordinary. 

pre-. In compouixls wliose second 
part begins with e or t a hyphen is 
used : pre-eminent, pre-issue. In 
others the hyphen is not necessary, 
but is freely used if the compound 
is one made for the occasion, or if 
any peculiarity in its form might 
1 ire vent its elements from being 
instantly recognized, or if reeurrenee 
from the sense now developed to a 
more priniitive one is to be marked 
by especial stress on the elements : 
predetermine, prenatal, prearranged; 
prc-Coalition, pre-war, pre-position 
(in contrast with preposition the 
part of speech). 


preachify, 

VeIIUS in -!E 


For inflexions 

&c., 6. 


see 


precede makes -dable ; sec Mute e. 
precedence, precedent. The pro¬ 
nunciation is tricky. The OED 
gives for the first prlse'dns only 
(not pre'sldns), & for the second 
prlse'dnt only in adjectival use, but 
pr^'sldnt only in noun use. This, 
which is a very disputable account 
of present usage, is not likely to 
remain true ; pr6'sld- is here re¬ 
commended for all alike. 

precedent. The House of Commons 
is always ready to extend the indtU- 
gence which [i(J is a sort of precedent 
that the mover <t* seconder of the 
Address should ask for. A bad piece 
of Slipshod extensio.n ; a p, is not 
a custom or a tradition (tliougb it 
may start one ; cf. Haziness), but 
a previous case, 

preciosity & preciousness illustrate 
well the differentiation that should 
be encouraged wliencvcr there is an 
opening for it between the two 
terminations; see -tv & -ness. 
The special sense of excessive fas¬ 
tidiousness in diction, pronuncia¬ 
tion, & the like, is almost confined 
to -ty, & the more general senses 
are left to -ness. The opening here 
was provided by the fact that -ty 
represents the French form & so 
calls up the Pr^cicuses lUdicules of 
.Moli^rc. 

precipitance, -ancy, -atlon. The 
most cfoiiomical way of dealing 
witli the words Avould have been to 
let -ancy perish, & make -ance mean 
rasimess of action or suddenness of 
oecurrenee or speed of motion, & 
-atlon the bringing or coming to pass 
with especial rashness or speed. 
Hut what is happening is that all 
three exist side by side, -ance & 
•ancy slowly giving way to -alion 
just as their parent precipitant has 
given way to precipitate. See also 
precipitous. 

precipitate. 1. The verb makes 
-itable ; see -able 1. 2. The verb is 
pronounced -at, the adjective <Ss 
noun -at or -It; Participles 5 B. 

precipitous. The position, f/ten, ts 
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this : (1) Are the workers justified irt 
taking the precipitous action sug¬ 
gested in the resolution ?/The step 
seems a trifie rash d; precipitous 
when one remembers the number of 
banking db commercial faititres that 
,, , Those who write thus either :ire 
ignorant of the established difference 
between p. & precipitate^ or must 
not be surprised if they are taken to 
be so. Formerly, -ous was freely 
used where we now always say -ate ; 
but that time has long passed away. 
See Pairs & snares. 

pr6cls. See French words. 

preclude makes -dable ; sec Mute e. 

predestinate, l. The verb makes 
-nable ; see -able 1. 2, The verb is 
pronounced -at, the adjective -at or 
-It; see Participles 5 B. 

predetermine has -7iable ; Mute e. 

predicate. l. The verb makes 
-cable ; see -able 1. 2. The OED 

pronounces p., & its derivatives 
predicable & predication, with pr6d-, 
not pred-. The verb is said with -at, 
the noun with -it ; see Participles 
5 B. y. P.) (predict. The Latinlcss 
have great difficulty in realizing that 
the words are not interchangeable 
variants. P. is from Latin prae- 
dicare to cry forth or proclaim, but 
predict from Latin praedicere to say 
beforehand or foretell ; the Latin 
simple verbs arc different, & prae 
has not the same meaning in tlie 
two compounds. P. makes pre¬ 
dicable & predication, predict makes 
predictable & prediction. It is 
naturally predicate & its derivatives 
that are misused ; examples of the 
misuse are :— The case for estab¬ 
lishing compulsory db voluntary sys¬ 
tems side by side in the same countrtf 
is not only not proven, but involves 
a change in strategic theory that pre¬ 
dicates nothing but disaster (threat¬ 
ens ? foreshadows ? presages ? just 
possibly predicts ; certainly not 
predicates).//! profound change in 
the balance of the ('otisiitulion pre¬ 
dicable by anyone who had searched 
the political heavens during the last 
four years db observed the eccentric 


PREFER (ABLE) 

behaviour of certain bodies d* their 
satetlilesisnow upon us(predietablc)./ 
What she icould say to him, hoxc he 
would take it, ei'cri the vaguest pre¬ 
dication of their discourse, was beyond 
him to guess (anticipation ? outline ? 
prevision Y just possibly jircdiction ; 
certainly not predication). 

P, & its derivatives mean to assert, 
& especially to assert the existence 
of some quality as an attribute of 
the person or thing that is spoken of 
(Goodness or badness cannot with any 
propriety be predicated of motives,/ 
To predicate mortality of Socrates, 

i.e., to state that Socrates is mortal). 
The words (apart from predicate n., 
the grammatical term) are mainly 
used in Logic, & are best left alone 
by those who have no acquaintance 
with eitlicr Logic or Latin. See 
Pairs & sn.vues. 

predict makes -tor ; see -or. 

predispose makes -sable ; .Mute e, 

predominate makes -tor ; see -or. 

preface, l . The verb makes -ceable ^ 
see -ABLE 1. 2. For A foreword, 

see the latter. tJ. For p. A jmfix, 
vv., see PREFIX. 

prefect. Pronounce pre-. The 
adjective is prefectorial, not -loral. 

prefer(able). i, -rir)-. 2. More 

preferable. li. To, ratUer thati, than. 

1. Prefer makes -rring, -rred (see 
-R-, -RR-), but preferable {])rf'feral)!) ; 
the latter formation is anomalous 
but established ; see coNFER(H)'\R>-^i 
for similar wor<ls. 

2. More preferable is an inexcusable 
Pleonasm (a). The cure for that is 
clearly the alternative vote or the 
second ballot, the former alternative 
being, in our view, on nery ground 
the more preferable. 

3. To, rather than, than. If the 
rejerted alternative is to be ex¬ 
pressed, the normal const niction for 
it is to : I p. pears to apples, riding 
to ivalking. The (>E1>, defining the 
construction, gives nothing besides 
to except before A above, both of 
which it obelizes as archaic or dis¬ 
used. A diflieutty arises, however^ 
with to i the ohjeet of prefer is often 
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PREFIX 


an infinitive, but the sound of 1 p. 
to die to to pay blackmail, or even of 
I p, to die to paying, is intolerable. 
It is easy sometimes to make the 
change corresponding to that of 
to die to death, but by no means 
always. When the infinitive is 
unavoidable, the way out is to use 
rather than instead ofio : i p. to die 
rather than pay blackmail. To use 
sim]>le than instead of rather than 
(/ p. to die than pay) is clean against 
cstablisiicd idiom, as bad as saying 
superior than or prior than instead 
of .superior or prior to. But this 
solecism, of whieli there is hardly 
a trace in the OBD article (1908), 
has recently liccome common ; the 
array of Quotations given below is in 
amusing contrast with the solitary 
specimen (dated 1778) that the OKI) 
could sltow. Kven the rather than 
mentioned above is not much to be 
recommended ; hut, if the writer is 
bent on using prefer, it will [lass ; 
a better plan is to change the verb 
prefer to choose rather or icould rather 
{He chose to die rather than pay ; 
1 nyuld rather die than pay) ; (he 
main iKiint is (hat prefer than 
without rattier is not English ItV 
should greatly p. to pay the doctors 
more than to limit the area of I'u.vur' 
once (We woul<I much rather [>ay . . . 
than lini(t)./ire should p. to entrust 
ourselves xviihoul a solitary gnarantee 
to the goodivill of our Nafionalist 
fetloic-countrymen than fetter the Irish 
Parliament rcilh safeguards (we would 
sooner entrust). / Our xvotild p. to 
hai'c Mistress Atys Wryght's own ae~ 
count of herself' than be invited to 
pirture her (would rather have)./ 
7Vir?/ arc preferably left, we think, to 
the enjoyment of the reader than torn 
from their co/ifr.r/ (are better left)./ 

'I he majority of them, xvc rather think, 
would prefer to bear the ills they know 
than to fly to the untried remedy of 
the State rrgu/fi//o« of wages (Shak- 
si>ere preferred rather bear to prr- 
ferreil to bear ; ttie otlier rather lias 
caused him to be eorreeted, but not 
unproved)./it/uMl/ p. to go bareheaded 
than to reassumc the fez (many go 


bareheaded rather than reassume)./ 
They have always preferred to specu¬ 
late on the chance of winning a 
General Election than to settle with 
their opponents (rather than settle)./ 
Surely the pii6/ic xcould prefer to 
arrire half an hour later than run the 
ghastly risks (would choose . . . 
rather than run)./y’/ie nine deportees 
would p, to go home than to undergo 
sentence after trial by Court-martial 
(would sooner go ... tlian undergo)./ 
Ukrainian peasants even prefer to 
fire their crops than to see them seized 
by these bullies (even fire their crops 
I rather than sec)./j4«i/ man of ordin- 
ary pride would hai'e preferred to 
accept any re.vpon.sifn/i/i/ than attri- 
j bute to himself the cowardly evasion 
which . , . (would have accepted , . . 
rather than attribute).///^ xvould 
certainly p. that we should credit him 
xvilh none at all than altoxv hint a 
gram too much (would certainly 
rather have us credit).///^ is per¬ 
suasive rather than dogmatic, ctr pre¬ 
fers to suggest than to conclude (sug¬ 
gesting to concluding). 

prefigure. For pronunciation of 
thi.s & its derivatives, see figure. 
prefix. 1. The noun is pre'flks, the 
Verb prifl'ks ; see Noun verb 
A ccicsT, &, for meaning. Technical 
TERM.s. 2. For derivative nouns it 
is bet ter to rub along with prefix & 
prefixing tlian to re.sort to prefixion 
A' prefixlitre. 3. Prefix, vb) {preface, 
vi). p, is one of the verbs liable to 
the Om.if.ct-.shuffling abuse. You 
can firelix a title to your name, but 
not prefix your name with a title. 
Several examples of the confusion 
follow ; in each the construction 
must he turned inside out if p. is to 
he kept, but in most of them the 
change of prefix{ed) to preface{d) 
wouhi put things right:— The 
speeches in the present volume are 
pri'lixed by a clear <t connected 
account of the adminislrari'on of 
/iif/ift./.I/ant/ others are /luslnati 
/loroM.s of modern ercation, these 
titles being very nMmerou,s, because 
every son is allowed to prefix his name 
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with the title./A ‘ Collection of Poems 
<6 Essays by Mary Queen of Scots \ 
prefixed by an essay on the character 
db writings of Mary Stuart./Ttco 
notes dealing with recent cases on the 
subject of company directors are 
prefixed by the catchwords in very 
prominent type : ‘ Retirement Re¬ 
morse './The story is prefixed by an 
introductory sketch of Pope Alexander 
yPs Spanish ancestry./Every para¬ 
graph is prefixed with a Innd of title 
to it. 

The poor old word preface, with 
foreword assailing it on one front & 
prefix on another, is going through 
troubled times. 

pregnant construction. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

preiu(ig{e)ment. Keep the -c- ; see 
AIute e. 

prejudice, n. The Committee's 
Report adds that loithout doubt a 
marked prejudice to the eating of 
eels exists in Scotland. The preposi¬ 
tions after p. are against & in favour 
of ; this to is transferred from 
objection ; see Analogy. 

preiimlnai^} adv. See Quasi¬ 
adverbs. 

prelude. The noun is pre'Iud ; the 
verb used to be prllQ'd (‘ All the 
verse quotations & the dictionaries 
down to c 18110 ’—OED), but is now 
pronounced like the noun—a re¬ 
markable exception to the tendency 
mentioned in Noun & verb accent, 

premature. The pronunciation 
pre'mutur is recommended, but the 
sound of the e & the place of the 
accent are both variable ; in any 
case, the last syllable is fully pro¬ 
nounced & not weakened to -cher. 

premier as an adjective is now sug¬ 
gestive of tawdry ornament, though 
it was formerly not avoided by good 
writers. The ELEGANT-VARiATiomst 
finds it useful {There was a time when 
the School of Literae JIumaniores stood 
first in point of number, but of laU 
the History School has taken premier 
place), but would do better to find 
some other way out. It is wise to 


confine it now to such traditional 
phrases as p. Earl or Baronet {Bacon 
had no issue of his marriage, the 
present Sir Hickman Bacon, premier 
Baronet of England, being descended 
from his half-brother). 

premiere. See FiiENcn words. 
pr€mise{s), -ss(es). l. The noun is 
prfe'mis, the verb primi'z * see 
Noun & verb accent. 2. The verb 
is spelt premise, not -ize ; see -ise) 
(-IZE. 3. The two noun spellings 
(-ises & -isses in the plural} may 
perhaps be thought useful; but 
ambiguity cannot often arise be¬ 
tween the parts of a syllogism 
{-isses; see, for meaning. Tech¬ 
nical terms) of a )>ublic bouse 
{-ises); &, except practical utility, 
there is no reason for tlie variatioti. 
The two words are one, the parts of 
a syllogism being ‘ the previously 
stated ’, & the parts of a public 
house &c, being " the aforesaid 
{facts, places, &c.). The uniform 
spelling premise {pi. premises) is 
recommended. 4. The verb makes 
-sable : see Mute e. 

premium. PI. -ms only ; see -um. 
preoccupiedly. A bad form; edly, 
prep. See Curtailed words. 
preparatory. For the use in They 
were weighing it preparalory to send¬ 
ing it to totvn, see Quasi-adverds. 
prepare makes -ruble ; sec Mute e. 
preparedly. Four syllables if used ; 
see -edly. 

prepay. P'or inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., 1. 

PHEPOSmON AT END. It is a 
cherished superstition that preposi¬ 
tions must, in spite of the incuralde 
English instinct for putting them 
late (‘They are the fittest timber 
to make great polities of' said 
Bacon; & ' \Vhat arc you Iiitting 
me /or?’ says the inodcni school¬ 
boy), be kept true to their name & 
placed before the word they govern. 

‘ A senteiiee ending in a preposition 
is an inelegant sentence ’ represents 
a very general belief. One of its 
chief supports is the fact that 
Drydcn, an acknowledged master of 
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English prosp, went through all his 
prefaces contriving away the final 
prepositions that he had been guilty 
of in his first editions. It is interest¬ 
ing to find Ruskin almost reversing 
this procedure. In the text of the 
.S'a’fn Lamp^ there is a solitary final 
jircpositiori to be found, & no more ; 
but in the later footnotes they arc 
not avoided {Arip more xvasted words 
. . . 1 narr heard of./Men whose 
occupation for the next fifty years 
wo (lid he the knocking down ever if 
bcautifu! building they could laif their 
hands on). Dryden's earlier practice 
shows him following the English 
instinct ; his later shows him 
6oj)bisticated with ilelibcratc latin- 
isin ’ I am often put to a stand in 
considering whether what I write 
be the idiom of the tongue, . , . & 
liave no other way to clear my 
(loubts but by translating my Eng- 
lisli info Latin ’ ; the natural infer¬ 


ence in this matter would be : you 
cannot put a pre|)o.sition (roughly 
flpeaking) later tlian its wonf in 
Latin, A tlu^refore you must not <Io 
so in I’.nglish. (lihhon improved 
upon the (loctrine, A*, observing that 
prepositions A a<] verbs arc not 
always easily distinguished, kept on 
the safe side by not ending sentenees 
with on, oi'cr, under, or the like, even 
w^hen they would have been adverbs. 

1 he fact is that the remarkable 
freeiioni enjoyed by J-jiglisli In 
P'dting its prepositions late A 
omitting its relatives is an important 
clement in the flexibility of the 
language. Tlie power df saying 
A .Ktnic of dejection such as thetf are 
absolute strangers to ((hiw'per) instead 
of .1 slate of dejection of an intensity 
to which (hey arc absolute strangers, 
or yvo/j/c :cor//i talking to instead of 
Pcofde with whom il is worth white to 
(<dh, is not one to be lightly sur- 
letidrred. Hut the Dryden-Gibbon 
tradition lias remained in being, A 
even now immense jiains are daily 
expended in diaiiging spontaneous 
into artificial ICnglisti. That depends 
on what they are cut with is not 
improved by conversion into That 


depends on with what they are cat ; 
& too often the lust of sophistication, 
once blooded, becomes uncontrolla¬ 
ble, A ends with, That depends on 
the answer to the question as to xcilk 
xvhat they arc cut. Those who lay 
down the universal ])rinciple that 
final prepositions are ‘inelegant’ 
arc unconsciously trying to deprive 
^ e hjfi^lish language of a valuable 
idiomatic resource, which has been 
used freely by all our greatest 
writere exceirt tliosc whose instinct 
for English idiom has been over- 
powercfl by notions of correctness 
derived from Latin standards. The 
legitimacy of the prepositional end¬ 
ing in literary English must be 
uncornpromi.singly maintained ; in 
respect of elegance or inelegance, 
every example must be judged not 
by any arbitrary rule, but on its 
own merits, according to the im¬ 
pression it makes on the feeling of 
educated English readers. 

In avoiding the forbidden order, 
unskilful handlers of words often 
fall into real blunders (sec Out op 
T iiK FitviN{:-i*AN). A few cxampics 
of bad grammar obviously due to 
this cause may fairly be offered 
without any suggestion that a rule 
is n'spoiisiblc for all blunders made 
in attempting to keep it ; the words 
in brackets indicate the avoided 
form, which is not necessarily the 
best, but is at least better than that 
substituted for it :~The ILar Office 
does not care, the Disjmsal Doard is 
indifferent, tO there is 710 -one on 
whom to fix the blame or to hang 
(no-one to fix tlie blame on or to 
hang),/77ic day begins with rt ride 
with the Xi'ife tfc as 7710 / 77 / others as 
want to ride tfc for whom there is 
horseflesh ai'nitahle (A as there are 
horses for)./7V7e ^7/f.v/7‘on of an equal 
Tepartition of the cost of reparation, 
os ‘well as of the interest tt* retVnfiurse* 
meat of cafntat invested, is on what 
the ‘whole 777f7/^er hinges (is what the 
whole matter hinges on)./// is like 
the art c>f which lliiysmans dreamed 
but never executed (the art that 
Iluysmaus dreamed ol),/Hecognition 
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15 given to it by no matter whom 
it is displayed (no matter whom it 
is displayed hy)./Thai promised land 
for wiiich he was to prepare^ but 
scarcely to enter (that he was to 
prepare for). 

It was said above that almost all 
our great writers have allowed them¬ 
selves to end a sentence or a clause 
with a preposition. A score of 
specimens follow ranging over six 
centuries, to wliich may be added 
the Bacon, Cowper, & Ruskin ex¬ 
amples already given :—(Chaucer) 
But >it to this thing thcr is yit 
another thing y-ioigned, more to 
ben wondred upon. (Spenser) Yet 
childe nc kinsman living had he none 
To leave them to. (Shakspere) Such 
bitter business as the day Would 
quake to look on. (Jonson) Pre¬ 
positions follow sometimes the nouns 
they are coupled with. (Bible) I will 
not leave thee, until I have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of. (Jlil- 
ton) What a fine conformity would it 
starch us all into . (Burton) Fit for 
Calphurniua & Democritus to laugh 
at. (Pepys) There is good ground 
for what he goes about. (Congreve) 
And where those qualities arc, ’tis 
pity they should want objects to 
shine upon. (Swift) The present 
argument is the most abstracted 
that ever I engaged in. (Defoe) 
Avenge the injuries ... by giving 
them up to the confusions their 
madness leads them to. (Burke) 
Tile less convincing on account of 
the party it came from. (Lamb) 
Enforcing liis negation with all the 
miglit ... he is master of. (De 
Quincey) The average, the prevailing 
ten dene V, is what we look at. 
(Landor) The vigorous mind has 
mountains to climb, & valleys to 
repose in. (Hazlitt) It does for 
something to talk about. (Peacock) 
Which they would not otherwise 
have dreamed of. (Mill) We have 
done the best that the existing state 
of human reason admits of. (King- 
lake) More formidable than any . . . 
that Ibr.ahim Pasha had to contend 
with. (M. Arnold) Let us see what 


it amounts to. (Lowell) Make them 
show what they are made of. 
(Thackeray) So little do we know 
what we really are after. (Kipling) 
Too horrible to be trilled with. 

If it were not presumptuous, after 
that, to offer advice, the advice 
would be : Follow no arbitrary rule, 
but remember that there arc often 
two or more possible arrangements 
between which a choice should be 
consciously made ; if the abnormal, 
or at least unorthodox, final pre¬ 
position that has naturally presenteil 
itself sounds comfortable, keep it ; 
if it docs not sound cotnfortable, 
still keep it if it has compensating 
vigour, or when among awkwartl 
possibilities it is the least awkward. 

presage. The noun is pr^'sij, the 
verb prisa'j ; sec Noln & vkiuj 
ACCENT. The verb makes -gcablc ; 
see -ABLE 1, 

prescience^ -nt. The OEI) gives 
pr^hyens, -nt, only ; but pre- is as 
often heard. 

prescribe makes - bable ; sec .Mute e. 

prescription. For the meaning, (Su¬ 
its relation to imprescTiptiblc, see 
that word. 

present, a. The p. xcriter is a peri¬ 
phrasis for I & that is not 
entirely avoidable under existing 
journalistic conditions, & is at any 
rate preferable to the false first- 
personal one (see one; 5) that is being 
tried as a .substitute ; but it is very 
irritating to the reader ; personality, 
however veiled, shoukl be intro¬ 
duced into impersonal articles only 
when the necessity is quite indis¬ 
putable. The worst absurdity oceur.s 
when a contributor or correspondent 
whose name appears above or below 
liis article or letter puts on this 
Coa vestis of a veil ; but they often 

do it. 

present, n. & v. The verb is 
prizC'nt, the noun prfi'znt ; see 
Noun & vi;nB acci;nt. 

presentiment, presentment, presen- 
tlent. Nine people out of ten, 
challenged to pronounce the first, 
will do it with z. On the other hand 
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the OED gives only the pronuncia¬ 
tion with s ; that is undoubtedly the 
correct one, as in sentiment; but the 
sound has been assimilated to that 
of present, with which presentment is, 
but presenliment is not, connected ; 
& with presentient, which is not in 
popular use, no-one would make the 
same mistake. Mistake or not, how¬ 
ever, even the OED’s authority is 
hardly likely to cure presentiment 
of its z, & the pronunciations here 
recommended are prizC'ntlment, pri- 
2^'iit ment, pres^'oshent. 

preserve, n. For p. =jam, sec 
FoilMAL wortDs. 

preserve, vb, has -vahle; Mute e, 
presidentess. See Feminine de¬ 
sk; nations 

prestidigitator, -tion. Now chiefly 

in Poi.Vnyleahic iiumouii. 

prestige, 'i'hc anglicized pronun¬ 
ciation pre'stij is given by the ()Ki> 
as well as the usual presti-'zli, but is 
pcrhagis sc’Idom lieard. 

prestissimo, presto, ri. -os; -n(E)s .*1. 
presume makes •?nnhle ; sec Mi'te i:. 
presumedly. Four syllables if used ; 
6cc -EDi.v ; it IS better to use pre- 
sumablif or other synoiiym. 
presumptive. For heir p., see 

HEiu 2. 

Presumptuous word-forma¬ 
tion. A selection of M'ords follows 
that for one reason or another should 
not have been brought into existenee. 
Some, as hnsdl, were not wanted ; 
«ome, as hnrcancrat, wc're bad forma¬ 
tions ; some, as i/densiiT, were 
essentially liable to ronfusion with 
ot hers ; <fe against some, as <hn- 
(tuinil, more than one of these 
objections can be brought. Thev 
are not here sorted into classes, the 
particular (anIts (if each being .stated 
lit Its dictionary place, but are 
merely put together as a g<MUTal 
warning to those who arc given 
either to rt'ckless wordinaking for 
themselves or to cateliing up of new 
vogue-words started by others. 
Amoral, (tmusive, basal, bureaucrat, 

I . , ’C. cmislal, concision, dan- ' 

diacal, dcclinal, demean (lower), i 


devolute, duologue, epistolatory, evetir 
tuate, feature vb, femininity, force¬ 
ful, foretvord, funniment, happenings, 
historicity, idiosyncratic, intensive, 
interpretive, lectureship, locution,men- 
tality, mineralogy, minify, monachal, 
monarchial, o;n'»io?i«/ii;c, pacifist, 
pleistocene, purposive, speedometer, 

presuppose makes -sable ; Mute e. 
preterite. In dealing Mith English 
grammar, it is better to say past, 
pretermit makes -tied, -tting (see 
-T-, -TT-), & -ssible or -ttable (see 
-ABI.E 1, 2. 

prettify. For inflexions sec ^^erbs 
IN -IE &c., G. 

preux chevalier. French words. 
prevaricate makes -tor ; see -or. 
preventable, -ible. The first is re¬ 
commended ; see -able 2. 
prevent(at)ive. The short form is 
better ; see Long variants. 
previous, l. For the construction 
in tvill consult you previous to acting, 
see Quasi-adverbs. 2. 7’oo pre¬ 
vious, originally amusing both be¬ 
cause the sense of p. was a specially 
made one, & because too was with 
that sense deliberately redundant, 
lias passed into the realm of Worn- 
out humour. JL The previous qu€S-‘ 
tion is a i>lirasc tliat does not explain 
itself. VVe all know that nio\ing 
the p. (j, is somehow a way of 
uttemjiting to shelve the matter 
under debate, but the light of nature 
Would suggest only, & wrongly, that 
the projHisal was to go back to what 
the Iluuse had been engaged upon 
beforii this present matter. The 
p. d* in fact a proposal that the 
matter under debate should not now 
(Idrmerly. sliould now) be divided 
upon. Tiiose wlio wish to shelve the 
matter move this p. q,, to which they 
now vote ay (formerly no). 

pre-war. The only justification for 
saying p. instead of before the war 
i-s tint before the icar makes a verv 
unhandy adjective, A- we are now 
constantly in need of a handy one ; 
before-the-war cojiditioris, politics, 
prices, as phrases for everyday use, 
Will never do, & the only justifica- 
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tion is also sufTicient. But it fails 
to cover the use of pre-war as an 
adverb, now making its way into 
the newspapers. There is nothing 
unhandy in that use of before the 
war, whdeh should be restored in all 
contexts of the kind here shown— 
The suggestion is utterly untrue, as 
a comparison of present prices with 
those prevailing pre-war will show,/ 
The difference is made up, though not, 
of course, to the same extent as pre¬ 
war, by interest on our foreign invest¬ 
ments./The season-ticket holder, too, 
is to pay about 75 per cent, more than 
he did prc-war./2'Ac number of 
houses demolished aniuially pre-war 
is again not accurately knmvn. 

prey, vb. For inflexions, see 
Verbs in -ie &c., 2. 
price, vb, makes -cee^le ; -able 1. 
prickly. For the adverb, sec -lily. 
pride. For P. goeth before a fall, 
see Misquotation, 

Pride of knowledge is a very 
unaniiable characteristic, & the 
display of it should be sedulously 
avoided. Some of the ways in 
which it is displayed, often by 
people who do not realize how dis¬ 
agreeable they are making them¬ 
selves, are illustrated in the follow¬ 
ing among many articles : h I’ou- 
trance, amuck, Army & Navy, 
averse, baluster, bedouin, course, 
different, double entendre, egregious, 
flautist, Hindu, implement, ingem¬ 
inate, journal, Mahomet, moral(c), 
moslcm, naif, nom-de-guerre, shame¬ 
faced, taboo. 

prie-dleu. See French words. 
priestess. Sec Feminine designa¬ 
tions. 

priestly. For the adv,, see -lily, 
prig is a word of variable & inde¬ 
finite meaning ; the following, from 
an anonymous volume of essays, 
may he useful :—‘ The best thing 
I can do, perhaps, is to give you the 
various descriptions that would 
come into niy head at different 
times if I were asked for one sudden¬ 
ly. A prig is a believer in red tape ; 
that is, he exalts the method above 


the work done. A prig, like the 
Pharisee, says; “ God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are ’’— 
except that he often sulistitutos 
Self for God, A prig is one who 
works out liis paltry accounts to the 
last farthing, while his millionaire 
neighbour lets accounts take care of 
themselves. A prig expects others 
to square themselves to his v'cry 
inadequate measuring-rod, & con- 
denms them with con tide ncc if they 
do not. A p. is wise beyond his 
years in all the things that do not 
matter. .A p. cracks nuts with a 
steam hammer ; that is, calls in tlic 
first principles of inorah ty to decide 
whetlier he may, or must, tlo some¬ 
thing of as little importaiue' as 
drinking a glass of beer. On the 
whole, one may, perliaj)s, say tliat 
all his different characteristics come 
from the combination, in varying 
proportions, of three tilings—the 
desire to do his dtitv, the belief tliat 
he knows better tliaii other jieople, 
& blindness to the difference in value 
between different things 

prim a donna. Pronounce pre-, PI. 
prime donne {-ema, -na) or prima 
donnas. 

prima facie. Pron. pri'm« fa'side, 
primary colours. .As the phrase is 
used in different senses, the OKI) 
definition is here given ;—Formerly, 
the seven colours of the spectrum, 
viz. red, orange, yellow, gieen, blue, 
indigo, violet ; now, the tliree 
colours red, green, & violet (or, with 
painters, red, yellow, & hlue), out of 
different combinations of which all 
the others are produced. 

primates. Pronounce prlmu'tez. 
prime, vh, has ; Mute e. 

primer. The traditional pronun¬ 
ciation Is prl'iiuv, & the word was 
very commonly siielt with -mm-. 
This pronunciation is still used in 
the names of types ; hut in the 
names of modern school manuals 
pri'mer is now more usual. 

prlmeur. See French words. 
primeval, -aeval. The first is re- 
I commended ; see .e, (e. 
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princely. For the adv., sec -lily. 
princess. As a prefix (P. Ediths 
P. Victoria, P. Hotjal, &c.) pro¬ 
nounced pri'nsis ; as an independent 
noun, prl'nsCs or prinsC's. 

principal, principle. Misprints of 
one for the otlier are very frequent, 
& sliould be guar(icd against, 
prior. For tfie adverbial use {p. to 
•= before) see Quasi-adverbs. But 
the phrase is incongruous, & ranks 
increly with Formal words, cxce])t 
in contexts involving a connexion 
between the two events more essen¬ 
tial than tlic simple time relation, 
as in CnntUdatcft nimt deposit security 
prior to the btdlot. The use depre¬ 
cated is seen in ; Prim to g.oiog to 
M iltshire, Mr — — rrr^ succcssfuUtf 
hunted the - Hounds. 


prise. This Sfielling is sometimes 
used to differentiate the verb mean¬ 
ing to force up by leverage from the 
other verb or verl>s spelt prize ; it 
is also the old spelling of the nautical 
verb meaning to capture. But the 
pronunciation (always -z) is against 
the success of this distinction, & the 
ordinary form prize is recommended. 


privacy. The OFl) recognizes only 
priv-, not priv-. 

privative. .See Technical terms. 
privilege, vb. Jie u’os generufhy 
belicird to he an exceptionalli/ taciturn 
man, but those, u'ho were privileged 
with his friendship say that this ivos 
a habit assumed against the inquisi¬ 
tive. An uuidioniat ie use, oii tlie 
Anai,o(;y of hoiiourcil with. 


prize, vb, makes -zabie ; sec .Mute 

K. For (he siiellirig in various senses 
see PRISE. ' 


pro (professional). Sec ('urtailed 

WORDS, Bl. pros ; see -o(i:)s o. , 

pro & con. 1*1., as noun, pros ct* 
Cons. 

probable, 'I'wo temptations call 
for imliee. The first is that of 
attaching an infiniiive to p. ; cf, 
PO.ssim.E ; a tiling may be liheht to 
hajfpen, but not p. ' to happen ; 
Analo(;v i.s ( |,r corrupter: Should 
erutany meditate anything of the 


kind it would took uncommonly like 
a deliberate provocation of France, <t* 
for that reason it seems scarcely pro¬ 
bable to be borne out by events./ 
Military cooperation against Hussia is 
scarcely probable to be more than a 
dream. The second is the wrong use 
of the future after p. The result xcill 
probably be is right; but The probable 
result will be is a mixture between 
that & The probable result is ; cor¬ 
rect accordingly to i5 in : It is 
believed that Said Pasha tvill be 
forced to resign, cfc that his most 
probable successor will be Kiamil 
Pasha, 

probe, if an -able adjective from it 
is required, must make probeahle for 
fear of confusion with the ordinary 
probable — one of the extremely rare 
necessary exceptions to the rule given 
under Mute e. 

probleniatic(al). The longer form 
is slightly more common ; there Is 
no clear difTcrence in usage; -ic(al). 
proboscis. Tlic pi. recommended is 
-sciA’cs ; the Latin form is -scides 
(•ez), & probosces is wrong. For p. = 
nose, sec Polysyllabic humour. 

proceieusmatic. See Greek g. 
process. The OED gi\*cs pro'sCs as 
tlic better pronunciation ; but pro'- 

sfs or pru'sis seems more likely to 
prevail. 

process (go in procession) is a Back- 
eoumatio.n ; pronounce prosO's, 
proc^-verbal. Sec French words. 
proclitic. Sec Technical ter.ms. 
procrastinate makes -noble, -tor ; 

sec -ABLE 1, -OR. 

proctorize makes -zabie ; Mute e. 

procure makes -Table. ; sec Mute e. 

procuress. Sec Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

produce. Verb produ's, noun pr6'- 
flus ; see Noun & verb accent. 

I he v'erb makes -cible ; see -able 2. 
proem, proemlal. Pronounce pro*- 
fm, proe'miHl. But the words, not 
having made their w’ay like poem & 
poetic into common use, remain 
puzzling to the unlearned & arc 
better avoided in genera] writing. 
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profane, vb, has -noble ; Mute e. 
professedly. Four syllables ; -euly. 
professorate, -rlate. The differ¬ 
entiation that makes -rate the office 
of professor, & -riate the body of 
professors, deserves recognition. 

professoress. See Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

proffer makes -eringy -ered ; -r-,-ru-. 
profile. Pronounce pro'fel. 
profound makes -er, -est ; see -er 

& -EST 1 C. 

profoundly. Sec Positive words. 
profuse makes -er. -est : see -er & 
-EST 1 c. 

progenitress. See Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

prognosis. PI. -oses (-ez) ; see 

Latin plurals, 

prognosticate makes -cable, -tor; 

see -ABLE 1, -OR. 

prognostic. For synonymy see sign, 
program(me). It appears from the 
OED quotations tliat -am was the 
regular spelling until the lOtli c., 
the OED’s judgement is : ‘ The 
earlier program was retained by 
Scott, Carlyle, Hamilton, & others, 
& is preferable, as conforming to 
the usual English representation of 
Greek gramma, in anagram, crypto¬ 
gram, diagram, telegram, &c.’. 

progress. The OEUgi v'espro-as pre¬ 
ferable to prO-. Noun pro'grls, verb 
progrC's ; see Noun &verb accent. 

progression. Arithmetical p. & 
geometrical p. These are in constant 
demand to express a rapid rate of 
increase, which is not involved in 
either of them, & is not even 
suggested by a. p. Those who use 
the expressions should bear in mind 
(1) that you cannot determine the 
nature of the progression from two 
terms whose relative place in the 
scries is unknown, (2) that every 
rate of increase that could be named 
is slower than some rates of a. p. & 
of g. p., & faster than some others, 
& consequently (3) that the phrases 
* better than a. p., than g. p.’, 
‘ almost in a. p., g. p.’, are wholly 
meaningless. 

In 1903 there were ten thousand 


Spaying guests \ last tjear [1906] 
fifty thousand. The rate of increase, 
is better, it will be observed, than 
arithmetical progression, iletter, cer¬ 
tainly, than a, p, with iiUTcincnt 
1, of which the fourth annual term 
would have been 10,003 ; but as 
certainly worse than a. p. with in¬ 
crement a million, of which the 
fourth term would hav'e been 
3,010,000; & neither better nor 

worse than, but a case of, a. p. with 
increment 13333]. The writer meant 
a. p. with annual increment 10,000; 
but as soon as we see what he meant 
to say we see also that it was not 
worth saying, since it tells us no 
more than that, as wc knew hefore, 
fifty thousand is greater than forty 
thousand. 

Esen g. p. may be so slow that to 
raise 10,000 in three years to as 
little as the 10,003 mentioned above 
is merely a matter of tixing the 
increment ratio low enougli. Neither 
a, p. nor g. p. necessarily implies 
ra[)id progress. The point of con¬ 
trast between them is that one 
involves growth or decline at a con¬ 
stant pace, & the other at an 
increasing pace. lienee the famous 
sentence in Malthus about popula¬ 
tion & subsistence;, the lirst inereas- 
ing in a g. & the second in an a. 
ratio, which perhaps started the 
plirases on their career as Fopu- 

LARIZED TECIINICALITI i:s. Of tllC 

following extracts, the first is a copy 
of Malthus, the second a possibly 
legitimate use, according to what it 
is meant to convey, & the third the 
usual absurdity :— The healthy por¬ 
tion of the pophlalion is increasing 
by a. p., tC the feeble-minded by g. p./ 
Scientific discovery is likely to proceed 
byg. ji./.'lv the crude prejudice against 
the soldier's uniform vanished, tt* as 
ex-itegular officers joined the Volun¬ 
teers, tt Vvluuleers passed on to the 
Armif, the idea that every man owes 
willing service to his country began to 
spread in an almost geometrical ratio. 

progressionist, pro^esslst, progres¬ 
sive, nn. The last is recommended. 
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prohibit. The modern construc¬ 
tion, apart from that with an object 
noun as in an Act prohibiting export, 
is from doing, not to do ; the OED 
marks the latter as archaic, but it 
is less archaism than ignorance of 
idiom & the analogy of forbid that 
accounts for it in such contexts as ;— 
Marshal Ot/atna prohibited his troops 
to take quarter within the walls./'I'hc 
Certnan (It/i'ernment has decided to 
issue a decrcK prohibiting all Govern^ 
vicnt officials to strike. P. makes 
'tor ; sec -on. 

prohibition. Pronounce prof- ; the 
h is sounded, however, wlurc the i 
following it bears the accent, as in 
prohibit itself. See Piionunciation. 

project. Verb prnjO'kt, noun pro'- 
jikt ; see Noun A vkuu aculmt. 
The verb makc's -tor ; see -on. 
prolate, -lative. .Sec 'J'echnical 

TEItMS. 

prolegomena. A plural, of which 
the sing., rarely used, is -nienon. 
prolepsis. See Technical teiims. 
proiihc is iu eonimon use, but to 
make a satisfactory noun from it 
has passed the wit of man. Pro- 
lificactf, pralificalness, prolificiii/, 
prolificncss, have been tried & found 
wanting; substitutes such as jer- 
tilitij, productiveness, fruitfulness, arc 
the best solution. 

prologue, -logize, -loguize. The 
prevalent iiUMlcrn proiiuneiation i.s 
pro'Iiig, but ttie OEl) gives ])ref('r- 
enee to pro log. In the verb it 
seems best to spell -gizc, the Creeks 
having the verb -gizo, but with 
licence at least (see Greek g) to 
lU'onounee it pro'logiz. 

promenade. Pronounce -ahd. 
Promethean. Sec hehcueean. 
prominence, -cy. 'J'he second is a 
N'i.r.iu l•■•cs Variant. S(*c -(’k, -cy. 
promiscuous. The colloquial use for 
random, chance, casual, &c., springs 
from Polv.svllaiuc humour. 

^ promise makes -sable ; sec Mute e. 

1 tie noun proj/iisor is eonfmed to 
legal use, & -er is the ordinary word. 

■* •» vb, is liable to the abuse dis¬ 


cussed in Double passives ; // it 
had been taken down, even though 
promised to be re-erected, it might 
have shared the fate of 2'emple Bar. 

promissory. So spelt, not -isory. 
promote, l. P. makes -table ; see 
ftIUTE E. 2. Construction. You can 
p. a person to an archbishopric, or p, 
him to be archbishop, or p. him arch¬ 
bishop, but not mix two of these & 
p. him to archbishop. The unidiom- 
atic construction, however, is now 
commoner in the newspapers than 
it should be ; — 'The croivning glory 
of an executive tuTval ojjiccr's career is 
to be promoted to Admiral of the 

b led./Major-General - has been 

appointed to succeed Lieutenant- 

General - as Director-General 

(temp.) of the Army Medical Service, 
tb has been promoted to Lieutenant- 
General {temp.)./Over 1150 cadets of 
the .Military Colleges were promoted 
to officers. 

promulgate makes -aiable, -tor ; see 

-ATAIH.E, -OR. 

pronounce makes -ceable ; see 
-AHLE 1, Pronouncedly has four 
\ It'. i : see -edly. Pronounce¬ 
ment is kept in being by the side of 
pronunciation owing to complete 
differentiation ; it means only de¬ 
claration or decision, which the 
other never does. 

Pronouns & pronominal adjectives 
are rather tricky Ilian diflicult. 
Iliose wiio go wrong over them do 
so fn)m hecdlessness, & will mostly 
jtlead guilty when they are charged. 
It is enough to state the d.Tiigers 
very sliortly, & prove their existence 
by KuHieient citations. 1. There 
must be a principal in existence for 
Ibe proiKuin or proxy to act for. 

TIk' principal should not be very 
far off, ;j. There should not be two 
parties justifying even a momentary 
doubt about whicli the pronoun 
represents. 4. One yironoun should 
not represent two principals on one 
oc’e;isiori. 5. The pronoun should 
seldom precede its principal, 

1. No pronoun without a principal 
in being. P'j.sToiiH/ U'o/t'fr/iamp/otl, 
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acting under medical advice^ has 
resigned the office of Lord PresidenL 
tfc His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to accept it (it is resignation ; 
but as that word has not been used 
we can only suppose H.M, to have 
accepted the olfice)./TAc member 
for Morpeth has long been held in the 
highest respect by ail who value 
sterling cAarac(cr & whole-hearted 
service in the cause of his fellows ; 
it was Earl Grey who once declared 
that Mr Burt was ‘ the finest gentle¬ 
man ’ he ever knew {His means a 
man’s, & not, as grammar requires 
since ‘a man’ lias not been men¬ 
tioned, Mr Burt’s)./JVoit), the public 
interest is that coal should be cheap 
<£' abundant, & that it should be got 
zvithout the dangerous friction which 
has attended the disputes between 
masters <t men in this trade. And, 
if nationalization is to be the policy, 
it looks to an assured peace in the 
coal-trade as its main advantage. 
For this it will pay a fair price <k be 
ivilling that a considerable experiment 
should be made, but without the sure 
prospect of such a peace it will see no 
benefit to itself tfc a very doubtful 
benefit to the miners in the change 
from private to Stale ownership (Each 
of these its means the public, not the 
public interest)./TAe number of these 
abstainers is certainly greater than can 
be attributed to merely local or per¬ 
sonal causes, tfc those who have 
w'atched the election agree that a por¬ 
tion of them are due to doubts & 
uncertainties about the Insurance Act 
(A portion, that is, of the absten¬ 
tions, not of the abstainers).//ln 
American Kavy League Branch has 
even been established in London, efc is 
influentially supported by their coun¬ 
trymen in this city (Whose country¬ 
men ?). 

2. The principal should not be very 
far off. We have to go further back 
than the beginning of the following 
extracts to learn who he & she are :— 
And yet, as we read the pages of the 
book, we feel that a work written when 
the story is only as yet half told, 
amid the turmoil of the events which 


he is describing, can only be taken as 
a provisional impression./It is always 
a shock to find that there are still 
writers who regard the war from the 
standpoint of the sentimentalist. It 
is true that this story comes from 
America tb bears the traces of its 
distance from the field of action. But 
even distance canuotwholly e ieusesuch 
an exterior view as she permits herself. 

3. There should not be two parlies 
justifying even a moment's doubt 
about wliich the iiroiioiin re{)resents. 
Mr Harcourt, xcho presided at a large 
public rneeting, declared that it was 
liis experience as Home Secretary 
which changed Sir IVilliarn Har- 
court's earlier vines c£* convinced him 
that drastic legislation was necessan/ 
(Mr H.’s experienee, or .Sir W.'s V 
See also 5)./In the December previous 
to bis raid on the Tower he was chief 
of a gang who, GverpoiecTing his 
attendants, seized the Duke of Ormonde 
in St-James Street when returning 
from a dinner-party {IHs refers not 
to the preceding he, hut to the 
following Duke ; see 5, & Fai.si; 
scent),//-^ owr years, the ifcars that 
follou :ed her marriage, suffice Lady 
Younghusband for her somewhat 
elaborate study, ‘ Marie Antoinette : 
Her Early Youth, 1770-1774 ’ (Not 
Lady Y.’s marriage ; see False 
sckst)./ Professor Geddes's fine ex¬ 
ample of sociology applied to Civics, 
his plea for a comprehensive <£■ exact 
survey of his own city as a branch of 
natural history required for the culture 
of every instructed citizen (The pro¬ 
fessor’s own city ? Ah, no ; here 
comes, j>erhaps better late than 
never, the true prineipal)./.rl5 it is, 
the shortsighted obstinacy of the 
bureaucracy has given its merwhelm- 
ing strength to the revolution (Not 
bureaucracy’s, hut revolution’s, 
strength ; see also 5)./Coriolanus 
is the embodiment of a great noble ; 
& the reiterated taunts which he hurls 
in play after play at the rabble only 
echo the general temper of the Renas¬ 
cence (Not (oriolunus, but Shak- 
spcrc, is the liurler ; the interloping 
of Coriolunus between bliakspere & 
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his proxy makes things diflicult for 
the reader)./Or» the Lord Mayor’s 
left was Queen Elena, as calm tfc 
placid as her husband, ivho had come 
into the Guildhall in Parma violet 
silk, with a large violet-coloured hat 
d* a bouquet of orchids of the same hue. 

4. One pronoun, one job. . .. which 
opens up the bexvUdcring question as 
to how far the Duma reailq represents 
the nation. The ansiver to this is far 
from solving the Russian riddle, but 

answering it it is idle even 
to discuss it {It represents, first, the 
f)ewi]dcring question, secondly, the 
discussion of that riddle, & last, the 
riddle itself—^whieh is not the same 
as the question)./77a'.s’ local option 
in ihe amount of outdoor relief given 
under the Poor Law has aheaqs 
operated inequitably cO been one of ! 
the greatest blots on the system ; to 
extend it to the first great benefit under 
the insurance Act will greatly lessen 
its usefulness {It is the blot, hut its 
is the Aet's)./.f Crtin, uneojiscinusness 
in the person himself of xvlutt he is 
about, or of what others think of hint, 

IS also a great heightener of the sense i 
of absurdity; it makes it come the 
fuller home to us from his in.ven.vt- 
hility to it (// is (irst tb e unconscious- I 
ness, secondly the sense of absurdity, 

& thirdly absur<lity). 

5. The pronoun should seldom 
precede its principal. For Plato, 
bring then about twenty-eight years 
old, had listened to the * Apologq ’ of 
iSocrates ; had heard from them all 
that otlicrs had hciird or seen of his 
tad hours (had heard from otlicrs all 
that they had heard &c.;./77ie old 
Liberal idea of cutling expenditure 
dawn to (he bone, so that liis money 
might fruelify in the pocket of the i 
taxjiaycr, had given jdaee to the idea 
of . , . (the taxpayer’s money nii^ht 

I fuel if y in his i)oeket)./yio//i these < 
tines of enticism are taken simul- \ 
ianeoHsly m a message which its 
special correspondent sends from 
Laggan, ia Alberta, to the Daily .Mail 
this rnoniitig (wliieh the D. M. j)rints 

this morning from its correspondent 
&e ). 


pronuiicIain(i)ento. The Spanish 
spelling is with the i, but the OED 
gives the English word without it, 
PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 6. 

Pronunciation. The ambition 
to do better than our neighbours is 
in many departments of life a virtue; 
in pronunciation it is a vice ; there 
the only right ambition is to do as 
our neighbours. It is true tliis at 
once raises the question wlio our 
neighbours arc. To reply tliat some 
people's neighbours are the edu¬ 
cated, others’ the uneducated, & 
otlicrs’ again a mixture, is not very 
helpful in itself, suggesting social 
shibboleths ; but there is truth in 
it, for all that, which may serve us 
if we divide words also into classes, 
viz that of the words that everybody 
kno\v.s & uses, & that of tlie words 
that only the educated, or any other 
section of us, know & use. As 
regards the first of these classes, our 
neighbour is the average English¬ 
man ; as regards the second, our 
iK’ighhour is our fellow member of 
the educated or any other section. 
The moral of which is that, wliilc we 
arc entitled to display a certain 
fastiilious precision in our saying of 
wortls that only the educated use, 
wc deserve not praise but censure 
if we decline to accept the popular 
pronunciation of popular words. To 
make six syllables of extraordinary, 
or end leiui & picture with a clear 
•fl tfc -tor, or maintain the old 
accent on the middle syllabic of 
contemjdatc, all everyday words— 
these feats establish one’s culture at 
the cost of one’s modesty, & perhaps 
of one's hearer's patience. But if, 
with some word that most of us pass 
their lives without uttering— com- 
minatory, for instance, or interca¬ 
lary — , a scholar likes to exhibit his 
(hdtncss in saying many successive 
syllables after a single accent where 
the vulgar would liclp themselves 
out with a second one (kd'mlnotorl, 
ko'mlna'torl; Inlcr'kalarl, i'nter- 
kil'Iarl), why, no-one need mind. 
The broad principles are: Pro- 
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nounce as your neighbours do, not 
better ; For words in general use, 
your neighbour is the general public. 
A few particular points may be 
touched upon i — 

Silent t. No effort should be made 
to sound the t in the large classes of 
words ending in -sten {chasttn, 
fasten, listen) & -stle (castle, ivrestle, 
epistle, jostle, bustle), nor in often, 
soften, ostler, nestling, waistcoat, 
postpone. But some good ])Coplc, 
afraid they may be suspected of not 
knowing how to spell, say the t in 
self-defence. 

Silent h. In Hunt has hurt his 
head, it is nearly as bad to sound the 
h of has & his us not to sound that 
of Hunt & hurt & head. In many 
compounds whose second element 
begins with ii, the li is silent unless 
the accent falls on the syllable that 
it begins; so philhe'llenism sounds 
the h, but philhelle'nic does not ; 
similarly Phi'lharmo'nic has fi'Iar*. 
In nihilism the h should be silent, 
though nihil, if there is occasion to 
say the word, sounds it. 

Demonetize & decolo(u)rize raise the 
question whether the peculiar vowel 
sound of money & colour {-u-} is to 
be extended to derivatives involving 
recurrence to the Latin nouns ; 
-m6n- is recommended, &, if de- 
colorize is spelt, as it should be, 
without u, then -c6I-. 

Clothes, forehead, fortune, fossil, 
knowledge, are samples of the many 
words whose B[)elliiig & ordinary 
pronunciation do not correspond, 
but w'ith which mi-stukon attempts 
are made to restore the supposed 
true sound. They should be called 
kloz, fd'rld, for'chdbn, ffi'sl, nS'llj, 
in accordance with the principles 
laid down above. 

The variations ah & & for a, aw & 
6 for o, lob & lu for lu, are widely 
prevalent in large classes of words 
(pass, telegraph, ask ; gone, soft, 
loss ; lucid, absolute, illumine) ; it 
need only be said that the first two 
are roughly local distinctions, ah & 
aw being southern & li & b northern, 
while lob is displacing IQ, especially 


in certain positions (see lu), irre- 
Bpectivc of locality. 

Obdurate & recondite, formerlv ac- 
cented on the middle syllable, but 
now more often on the first, rcjirc- 
sent many more whose accent hag 
shifted or is shifting towards the 
beginning ; but they are not in very 
common use, so obdu'rate »!c reco'n- 
ditc arc more oUcn heard than 
coiite'mplate & illu'stratc ; see 
Recessive accent. 

For a particular affectedly refined 
pronunciation, see cikl. 

Partici[)lcs &c. of verbs See. in 
-er(r), -ur(r). Is erring to follow err 
(er'hig) or errant (C'ring) ? are furry 
& currish to be fer'I & ker'Lh, or 
fu'rl & ku'rish ? The t)Kl> is nearlv 
but not quite consistent ; in the 
words concurring, currish, (Icmurring, 
deterring, erring, furry, purring, slur- 
ting, & spurring, the full er sound is 
given ; recurring, however, is given 
as riku'ring, & incurring A occurring 
are not marked. It may he taken 
that -cring &c. (not -Crlng, -url, &c). 
are the orthodox sounds. 

Headers to whom the pronuncia¬ 
tion of English words derived from 
Latin (very slightly touehed upon in 
False QUANXiTi ) is bcwihleririg will 
liiid some clues in an interesting 
article by the late John Sargeauiit 
in S.P.E. Tract iv. 

For an easily intelligible yet fairly 
complete system of showing pronun¬ 
ciation in print, sec Phonetics. 

propaganda is singular, not plural : 
a p., this p., A'c. ; the [jliiral, if 
required, is -ns (The difference bc~ 
tween these propagandas is oln'ious 
enough). But it is not uiuiatnrully 
mistaken for a Latin neuter idural -^ 
things to he [)ro|)agatod : it is in 
fact a curl ailed jihrase Congregatio 
de Propagandd Pule ^ Board for 
Propagating the Faith. 

propagate makes -gable, -tar ; sec 
•AtlLE 1 , -OH. 

propel makes -lied, -lling, -liable ; 
see -LL-, -L-. 

propensity. That propensity of 
lifting every problem from the plane 
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of the understandable by means of 
some sort of mystic expression is 
very Russian, P. to do or for doing, 
not of doing; the Analogy of 
practice, habit, Ac., ig responsible, 

proper makes -est ; see -er & -est 2, 
prophecy, -sy. The noun prophecy. 
the verb prophesy ; sec licence. 
prophetess. See Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

prophetic. For rny p. soul see 
Hackn eve d v ijhases. 
prophetic(al). The -a/ form perhaps 
lingers only in stieh jilirases as the 
~al books, in whicli the meaning is 
definitely ‘ of the I’ropliets ’ ; ■]c(al), 
propitiate makes -liable, -tor ; sec 

-ABLE 1, -OR, 

propitiation. See -ciation, 

proportion. It has lieen recorded 
as a common Mi-SArritEUENSioN 
tliat p. is a sonorous improvement 
ufK)!! part. Wtiat was meant will 
bo plain from the following exam]>lcs, 
in nil of whicii the word has been 
wrongly used bceause the writers, 
or others whom they admire & 
iniitate, cannot resist the imposing 
trisyllable ; the greater part, most, 
A'e., should be substituted ; sec 
l*oMPosirtEs for other such tempta¬ 
tions. The greater proportion of 
these old hands have by this time 
already dropped o\a ; it ' is estimated 
that only ‘J6,iW0 of them remain noxo 
(Most of)./.-I fc'v years ago the 
largest proportion of the meat coming 
through Smilhjicld had its origin in 
the I ni/ed Stales (the greater |)art)./ 
The total number of all classes d* all 
nationalities carried onheard d* in- 
<t'ard on board iiritish d' foreign ships 
was 0,0'id,3S'J, of 7t7oV/i the great 
proportion were carried in British 
shijis (the great majority)./'/’Acre 
was a large <(• fashionable audience, 
<t‘. f/s miofit be expected, the greater 
proportion of Ihnn n’ore of 

India (most of ttiem).//ff/ far the 
largest proportion of ajiplieaiions for 
tistng the utnehinery of the Act came 
jroin the employees {{\\o most ajijiliea- 
t ions),/'/’Ac larger proportion of the 
children received are those of un¬ 


married mothers (Most of)./Eighty- 
six estates worth over a quarter of 
a million paid death duties, d the 
total amount on which estate duty was 
levied was nearly 273 millions sterling; 
the largest proportion of this came 
from estates ranging between 11,000 tfc 
£23,000 (The greater part). 

* The word has been wrongly used ’. 
It ig not merely that here are two 
words, each of which would give the 
sense equally well, & that the writer 
has unwisely allowed length to 
decide the choice for him ; p. does 
not give the sense so well as part. 
Where p. does so far agree in sense 
with part that the question of an 
exchange between them is possible, 
i.e, w’here it means not a ratio but 
a quota or amount, there is never¬ 
theless a clear difference between 
them ; a p. is indeed a part, but 
a part viewed in a sjiecial light, viz 
as having a quantitative relation to 
its whole comparable with the same 
relation between some analogous 
whole & part. Thus a man who out 
of an meuiiie of £500 spends £200 
upon house-rent is rightly said to 
spciul a large p. of his income in 
rent, if it is known that most people's 
rent is about 1/5 of tlieir income ; 
p. is there a more precise & bettor 
word tliun pari, just because other 
ratios exist for comparison. But to 
say ‘ A large p. (instead of a large 
/mr/] of tiicsc statements is unveri- 
lied where there is no standard of 
what ratio the verified facts bear to 
the unveri lied in most stories, is to 
use a worse long word instead of 
a better short one, 

Tlic case is much stronger against 
p. in the extracts, all of which, it 
will be noticed, show a comparative 
or superlative [greater, largest, &c.) 
accompanying p. & showing that 
tlio comparison is not between two 
ratios, that of the part & whole in 
question & tliat of another part & 
whole, e.g. the standard ones, but 
simply between the two parts into 
which one whole is divided ; of these 
two parts of course one is greater 
or less than or equal to the other. 
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but that relation is adequately 
given by greater &c. party & only 
confused by the dragging in of the 
comparison of ratios expressed by 
p. It is a clumsy blunder to use 
words like greater & largest with p. 
when the comparison is between 
the parts of one whole & not 
between the ratios borne by parts 
of different wholes to their respective 
wholes. To give contrasted ex¬ 
amples of the WTong & the right : 
We passed the greater proportion of 
our candidates is wrong ; read part ; 
We hope to pass a greater proportion 
of our candidates next year is right. 

For a parallel, see percentage. 

proportionable, -nal, -nate. All 
three adjectives have existed since 
the I4th c., & it is presumptuous to 
advise the superannuation of any 
of them. The statement may be 
ventured that the latest OED 
quotation for 'noble is dated 1832, 
& that far from needing three words 
we can hardly provide two with 
separate functions ; the -al word is 
better suited to the most general 
sense of all, ‘ concerned w'ith pro¬ 
portion & the -ate word to the 
particular sense * analogous in quan¬ 
tity to *, but 'Ol & 'Ote are both so 
fully in possession of the most usual 
sense * in proportion’ or Vin due 
proportion ’ that it is useless to 
think of confining it to either. 

proposal. See proposition. 

propose. 1. P. makes -sable ; see 
Mute e. 2. The Jnsurance Com¬ 
missioners proposed to be appointed 
will give their whole time to the work 
of the Commission, P. is one of the 
verbs liable to be used in this 
ungainly construction, for which see 
Double passives. 

proposition. The modern use as 
a Vogue-word, in senses of which 
the OED, in a section published so 
recently as 1909, shows no trace, 
is an Americanism. It runs riot in 
20th-c. newspapers, but is so slightly 
recognized in British dictionaries 
that probably few people realize its 
triumphant progress. Those who 


will look through the instances 
collected below may perhaps be 
surprised to see the injury that is 
being done by this single word to 
the language, & resolve to eschew it. 
Like MENTALm’, it is resorted to 
partly because it combines the 
charms of novelty & length, & 
partly because it ministers to lazi¬ 
ness ; there is less trouble in using 
it than in choosing among the dozen 
or so of words, one or other of them 
more suitable, for any of which it 
will pass. 

It may be granted that there is 
nothing unsound in principle about 
the development of sense. Proposi¬ 
tion does or did mean propounding, 
&, like other -tiun words, may 
naturally develop from that the 
sense of thing propounded, from 
which aijain is rca<iilv evolved the 
sense thing to dctil iclth, <v that 
sulhciently accounts for all or 
nearly all the uses to he quoted. 
And, on another line, there is iio 
objection to proposition's having 
the sense proposal, except one— 
that idiomatic usage is clean against 
it, & that confusion between the two 
words ha.s been, vintil the American¬ 
ism reached us, very rare. 

It is much to he desired that p. 
should be brought hack to its 
former %vell defined functions in 
Logic & Mathcnuities, & relieved of 
its new status as Jaek-of-aii-trades. 

Used for proposal: ' Let us pull 

down ei^erything * seems to be his 
proposition./Xewman said to il/r 
Hastings ‘ Vou must share my room 
& bed'. This (saps Mr Hastings) 
was to me a curious proposition, but 
one / had to accept./He prefaced his 
speech hif observing that he intended 
to put Home Rule before them as a 
business proposition. 

Used for task, job, problem, objec¬ 
tive : Sen'ia certainly is up against 
a tough jiropositiori. / Lngtand ^ has 
now to meet Prance, which is a differ¬ 
ent proposition./With it/r Holbrooke s 
^ Vlalume \ after Edgar Allan Poe, 
came a much stijfer proposition, un¬ 
less one was prepared to . . ./Never 
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let it be said again that the unlctteTed 
liritish public are a hopeless proposi¬ 
tion in the matter of grand opera. 

Used for undertaking, occupation, 
trade : lie has got a foothold mainly 
because the English maker has been 
occupied with propositions that give 
a larger proportion of profit./Estab¬ 
lishing floating snppljf depots at 
freyuent intemds across the ocean, 
a proposition which only a multi- 
millionaiTe hai'c undeTlaken./ 

The old spirit of cornnion brotherhood 
amongst the members dies day by day, 
rrtflcc ?.s' becoming ‘ a business 
proposition '-/For good or ndl, rnil- 
way nationalization is a vast business 
proposition./Colonial Fnfercnrc be¬ 
came the ^sentimental side', mcrcltf 
appealing to the Colonies, of what had 
become a business proposition./'fhc 
agrieutturisl asks that ' corn-grouing 
shall become a paying proposition './ 
Agriculture i/i England can nci'cr 
again become a paying proposition./ 
The future of the Uiximetcr-cab pro¬ 
position 111 the Metropolis presents a 
very interesting problem. 

Used for opponent : E, Ouimet, 
who played so brilliantly yesterday, 
was the proposition the holder had to 
face./The former is a very tough 
proposition as an opponent' in sin¬ 
gles,/'! his Sixth Army iioro standing 
opposite us teas not a very fearsome 
proposition./'I'he Itoumaninn army 
has proved a peculiarly tough jiro- 
position. 

Used fm possibility, prospect: Petrol 
at C^d. or 7jd, a gallon was hardly j 
a commercial proposition./The only 
way to iiirrert.se the recruiting standard 
of the Territorial Force is to make 
the sendee a more attractive proposi¬ 
tion to the man c{' the emjiloyer. 

Used for rtrrrt, field: The mining 
district, according to the best informa- 
twn obtainable, is a ;i/rtrrr proposi¬ 
tion, d* placer mining ruins the land,/ 
^rtfirrt.v/(irr is vitally interested to 
'f '^'{fficient supply of cotton on 
the Cezira jdains in the Soudan, this 
/or«f(/(/ being what one speaker de¬ 
scribed as ‘ the very finest cotton-grow¬ 
ing jiropo.Kitum in the ^ehule world'. j 


Used for method, experiment : The 
territories will certainly require many 
novel propositions for their develop¬ 
ment. 

proprietress. See Feminin'e de- 

SIGNATIONS. 

propylaeuni. PK -laea. For spell¬ 
ing see M, (E. 

prorogue makes -gable, -got ion. 
proscenium. PI. -lo. 
proscribe makes -table ; sec Mute e. 
prosecute makes -table (see Mute e), 
-tor (see -oa), -trix (see Feminine 
desk; NATIONS, & -TRlx). 
proselyte makes -tism ; sec Mute f.. 
prosify. I'or inllexions sec Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 0. 

prosody. Sec Technical terms. 
The adjective recommended is pro¬ 
sodic, <fc the -isl noun prosodist, for 
whicli see -ist B on philanthropist. 

prosopopoeia. Pronounce prosopo- 
pe'rt ; for Sficlling see ce, & for 
nu’jining Technical terms. 
prospect, vb, makes -tor ; sec -or. 
The OFl) accents pro'speci, not 
prospe'et, in the only current verb 
senses ; but tlie analogy of similar 
Noun & verb accents is almost 
sure to prevail before long. 

prospectus. PI. -fuses, not -ti ; -us. 
prosper makes -ered &c .; -R-, -rr-. 

prostitute, vb, makes -utable, -lor ; 
see Mute e, -or. 

prostrate. Tlie adjective pro'streUe, 
the verb prostra'tc ; see Partici- 
rij.s 2 A. 

prosy, not -sey ; sec -f.y & -y. 
protagonist. 1. Pronunciation. 2. 
Meaning & use. 

1. IToiiunciation. The popular 
rendering is protii'gonlst ; but, if 
any vveiglit is allowed to the con¬ 
siderations advanced in 2, pro- 
trtgo nist Would be better, (a) as 
being tlie scholar’s natural way of 
saying what should never have been 
anything but a scholar’s word, & 
(b) as at least discouraging the mis¬ 
taken notion that p. Sc antagonist 
are a pair of words showing the 
(‘ommon contrast between pro- for 
& anti- against. 

2. Meaning & use. The word that 
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has so suddenly become a prime 
favourite with journalists, who more 
often than not make it mean cham¬ 
pion or advocate or defender, has 
no right whatever to any of those 
meanings, & almost certainly owes 
them to the mistaking of the flrst 
syllable (representing Greek proios 
first) for pt6 on behalf of—a mistake 
made easy by the accidental resem¬ 
blance to antagonist. ‘ Accidental ’, 
since the Greek agonistes has differ¬ 
ent meanings in the two words, in 
one combatant, but in the other 
play-actor. The Greek pToiagonistes 
means the actor who takes the chief 
part in a play—a sense readily 
admitting of figurative application 
to the most conspicuous personage 
in any affair. The deutcragonist Sc 
tritagonist take parts of second Sc 
tliird importance, <Sk to talk of 
several protagonists, or of a chief 
p. or the like, is an absurdity as 
great, to anyone who knows Greek, 
as to call a man the p. of a cause or 
of a person, instead of the p. of 
a drama or of an affair. In the 
newspapers it is a rarity to meet 
p. in a legitimate sense ; but two 
examples of it arc put first in the 
following collection. All the others 
are {for Greek scholars, who perhaps 
do not matter) outrages on tlus 
learned-sounding word, because some 
of them distinguish between chief pp. 
& others who are not chief, some state 
or imply that there are more pp. than 
one in an affair, & the rest use p. as 
a mere synonym for advocate. 

IjCgitimatc uses : In .Icppe the sub* 
sidiari/ personages do little rnore than 
give the p. his aies./Marco Landi, 
the p. dr narrator of a story which is 
skilfully contrived excellently told, 
is a fairly familiar type of soldier of 

Pro- and ant- : Protagonists <t- 
anlagOTiists make a point of ignoring 
evils which mUitate against their 
ideals. 

Absurd uses with chief See. : The, 
chief p. is a i/ouwg Nonconformist 
minister./Unlike a number of the 
leading pp. in the Home Jtule fight. 


Sir Edward Carson u'oj not in Par¬ 
liament when . . ./It presents a 
spiritual conflict, centred about its 
two chief pp., but shared in by all its 
characters./ 

Absurd plural uses : One of the pp, 
of that glorious fight for Parliamen- 
tury Reform in 1866 is still actively 
among us./One of these immense pp. 
must fall, dr, as we hax'e already 
foreshadowed, it is the Duke./liy a 
tragic but rapid process of c/i>ninfih‘on 
most of the pp. have now been re¬ 
moved./ As on a stage where all the 
pp. of a drama assemble at the end 
of the last act./That letter is essential 
to a true understanding of the relations 
of the three great pp. at this period./ 
The pp. in the drama, which has the 
motion dr structure of a Greek tragedy, 
are , . . (Fie! fie! a Greek tragedy 

& pp. ?). 

Confusions with advocate &c .: The 
nett) Warden is a strenuous p. of that 
party in Convocation./Mr •—on 
enthusiastic p. of militant Protestant¬ 
ism./The chief p. on the company's 
side in the latest raikvay strike, Mr 

- ./It was a happy thought that 

placed in the hands of the son of one 
of the great pp. of Evolution the 
materials for the biography of another./ 
Hut most of the pp. of this demand 
have since shifted their ground./As 
for what the medium himself or his 
pp. may think of them—for etymo¬ 
logical purposes that is neither here nor 
there. 

It was admitted above that we 
need perhaps not consider the Greek 
scholar’s fcclin gs ; he has many 
advantages over the rest of us, & 
cannot expect that in addition he 
shall bo allowed to forbid us a word 
that we find useful. Is it useful V 
or is it merely a pretentious blunder¬ 
ing substitute for words that are 
useful ? Pro- in protagonist is not 
the opposite of anti- ; -agojiist is not 
the same as in antagonist ; advocate 
& champion & defender & combatant 
are better words for the wrong 
senses given to p., & p. in its right 
sense of the (not a) chief actor in an 
affair has still work to do if it 
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could only be allowed to mind its 
own business. 

protasis. PI. -axes (-ez) ; sec 
Latin plurals 2 ; &, for meaning, 
Tkciinical tkrms. 
protean. Pronounce pro'tlan ; see 

HERCULEAN. 

protect makes -tor (sec -or), -tress 
(see Feminine desicnations). 
prol6g6. .See French words. A 
female p. is s[)clt pi. -^cs. 
protest. Verb protC'st, noun pro'- 
tCst ; see Koun & verb accent. 
The verb makes -tor, but it is less 
used than -ter. 

protestant, when used as adjective 
or noun without reference to tlie 
specialized sense in religion, is often 
pronounced prote'strmt for dis¬ 
tinction. 


Proteus. Pronounce pru'tus. 
protocol, vh, -ll-. -i,-. 

prot(h)o notary. Tlie spelling with¬ 
out ll, & the {ironiineiation with 
-no- as the accented syllable, are 
recommended ; but prot(h)6'notori 
is also pcrmis.sible. ‘ Both pronun¬ 
ciations, with the variants proto- 
prof ho-, arc now in ollicial use in 
different quarters ' — OKI). 


prototype, William llicha/, gofj 
young man about town, . . . would be 
amazed if be could see his protoftjpe 
of today elrinking barlcy-xvater ai 
Iitncheon./Tltr book is ‘ A Guide to 
Modern Cookery \ tC- the author is no 
less an authority than M, Escofjier, 
the ruler of the Carlton roust, the 
modern prototype of the immortal 
lirillal-Savarin, tf- . . ./It is per- 
pl(\riug to find the American L'r- 
peditionary I'oTce described as ‘ the 
immortal prototy[H‘ of Britain's 
gallant “ First Seven Divisions " ’ 

until you find that for Mr - the 

word * prototype ’ has exactly the. 
opposite meaning of that whreh is 
gnrn in the dietionary. Ami by no 
inemis for ;\[r alone ; for type, 
antitype, tb prototype, see Ty'PE. 


protract makes -tor • see -or. 
protrude makes -dable (see Mute e), 


recommended in preference to pro- 
trusible ; see -able 2. 
protyle (original undifferentiated 
matter). A Barbarism ; protkyl 
would be better. 

prove makes -vable ; see Mute e. 
Proved, not proven, is the regular 
p.p., the latter being properly from 
the verb preve used in Scotland 
after it had given way to prove in 
England ; cL weave tooven, cleave 
cloven. Except in the phrase not 
I proven as a quotation from Scotch 
law, proven is better left alone. 

provenance, provenience. The word 
is, & will doubtless continue to be, 
in literary use only. It is therefore 
needless to take exception to the 
first much better known form on the 
ground that it is P'ronch & try to 
convert the literary to the second, 
even if it is better in itself. 

provide makes -dable ; see Mute e. 

provided (that). The following 
examples show that care is needed 
in substituting this for if :— Gan- 
ganclli would never have been poisoned 
provided he had had ttepkcivs (d)out to 
take care of his life./The kicks <& 
blows xvhicli my husband Launcelot 
:ca^ in the habit of giving me every 
night, prfU'ided I came home with less 
than five shillings,/She tfc / agreed 
fn stand by each other, dv be true to old 
Church of England, d* to give our 
goi'crnors warning, provided they tried 
to make ns renegades./A society has 
1 just been founded at Saraloff, the 
object being, as the members declare 
in a manifesto to the Liberals, to use 
I violent methods <t* even bombs provided 
' the latter do so themselves./The chances 
are that the direction to proceed to 
Vladivostok at all costs, provided such 
instruction xverc ever given, may have 
been reconsidered./When tvill the War 
I Council at the capital decide provided 
the war is to continue ? 

' It will be agreed that if should 
luiye been written in all, & the 
object-lesson is perhaps enough. 

I 1 hose who ivish for an abstract 
; statement in addition may find that 
the following test, applied to each 
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of the examples, will compel their 
rejection : A clause introduced by 
provided must express a stipulation 
(i.e. a demand for the prior fulfil¬ 
ment of a condition) made by the 
person who in the main sentence 
gives a conditional undertaking or 
vouches conditionally for a fact. 

province. For synonyms, see field. 
proviso. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 6. 
provoke. For the adjective pro¬ 
vocable (prS'vokabl) is recommended 
in preference to provokable (pro- 
vo'kobl). 

provost. In the names of military- 
police officiats, pronounce provo', 
elsewhere prS'vost. 
proximo accesslt. PI., used in 
naming more than one, proxime 
accesserunt (aksSs^r'Gnt). 
prox(imo). See instant, 
prude makes -dusk ; see Mute e. 
prudent makes -est ; -er & -est 4. 
prudent(lal). While -ent means 
having or showing prudence, -ial 
means pertaining to, or considered 
from the point of view of, or dictated 
by, prudence. To call an act -ent is 
normally to commend it; to call it 
-ial is more often than not to dis¬ 
parage it. A prisoner’s refusal to go 
into the witness-box is prudential 
but not prudent if he refuses for 
fear of giving bimself away but 
actually creates prejudice against 
himself, prudent but not prudential 
if it deprives the prosecution of a 
necessary link in the evidence but 
is dictated merely by bravado, & 
both or neither in conditions as easy 
to invent. But the difference is 
sometimes neglected, & -ial pre¬ 
ferred merely as a Long variant. 

prud’homme. See French words. 
prunC) vb, makes -noble \ Mute e. 
prunella. For the meaning of 
leather or (usually misquoted dr) p., 
see LEATHER 2. 

prunelJo. PI. -os ; see -o{e)s 0. 
prurlencCi -cy. There is no differ¬ 
entiation ; -ence is recommended ; 
see -CE, -cy. 

prurigo. Pronounce proorl'go ; pi, 
•os ; see -o(e)s 6. 


pry- I*' or inflexions, see V'lru-s in 
-IE &c., (i. 

PS-. With the advance of literacy 
the pronunciation of tlie p in words 
beginning thus is likely to be 
restored except in psalm & its 
family, c. g. in the compounds of 
pseud{o)- & such important words 
as psychical & psycholo<iy. The 
OED describes the dropiiing of the 
p sound as *■ an unscholarly j)ractice 
often leading to ambiguity or to 
a disguising of the composition of 
the word ’. 

pseud(O)-. For the sound, sec rs-. 
pseudonym. Sec nom-de-guerri:, 

PS-. 

Psyche. Pronounce psi'kl; sec ps-. 

psychlc(al). Both forms have been 
& are in common use in all senses, 
& differentiation has not vet started: 
but -al is, partly perhaps as corre¬ 
sponding in form to the frequent 
antithesis physical, tending to pre¬ 
vail ; see -ic(al). The spiritualists 
have indeed taken possession of -ic 
as a noun ( = medium ?), & the rest 
of us might without much loss let 
them have it to themselves. Pro¬ 
nounce psi'klk-; sec PS-. 

psychological moment. The original 
German phrase, misinterpreted by 
the French imported together 
with its false sense into English, 
meant the psychic factor, the mental 
effect, the influence exertc<l by a 
state of mind, & not a point of lime 
at all, das Moment in German corre¬ 
sponding to our momentum, not our 
moment. Mistake & all, however, 
it tlid for a time express a useful 
notion, that of the moment at wliich 
a person is in a favourable state of 
min<I (sucli as a skilled psychologist 
could choose) for one’s dealings with 
him to produce the effect one de¬ 
sires. But, like other Popularized 
technicalities, it has lost its 
special sense & been w'idened till it 
means nothing more definite than 
the nick of time, to wliich as an 
expression of the same notion it is 
plainly inferior. It should be 
avoided in the extended sense as a 
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Hackneyed phrase^ & at least 
restricted to contexts in which 
psychological is appropriate; see 
also Irrelevant allusion. Three 
examples follow, going from bad to 
worse :— It is difficult to believe that 
grievances which have been spread 
over marttj years have suddenly reached 
the breaking^point at the precise p. m. 
when the Franco-German settlement 
was reaching its conclusion./There is 
a feeling that the p. m. has come to 
fight with some hope of success against 
la Die ch^re./Everything goes rights no 
sleeping calf or /o«f7-crou)i>ig cock 
grouse is disturbed at the p. m.y the 
wind holds fair. 

psychosis, PI, -OSes (-ez) ; see 
Latin plurals 2. 

PT-. In ptarmigan, & in Ptoteyny 
& its derivatives, the p is always 
silent. In other words the OEU 
favours its being sounded ; cf. Ps-. 
But ptomaine is perhaps the only 
one suflicicntly common in talk for 
the pronunciation to matter. 

ptomaine. The OEI) stigmatizes 
toman as an illiterate protuim-ia- 
tion ; but, as with cocaine, it is 
impracticable to maintain the three- 
syllabie (p)tu'moln. 

pub. See Curtailed words. 
pucka» pakka, pucca, pukka^ Sec. 
The OEI) gives precedence to the 
first spelling, 

pucker makes -cred &c.; -r-, -rr-. 
pudenda, -dum, are used indiffer¬ 
ently with the same sense, but the 
first with plural, the second with 
singular, const ruction. 

puggree, puggaree. The OED 
treats the first as the standard form, 
puisne. Pronounce pu'nl. 
puissant. The disyllabic pwCsant, 
the older pronunciation, is recom¬ 
mended, the word itself being 
archaic, P. makes -esf; -er & -est 4, 

pulley. PI. -eys ; for verb inllex- 
ions see Verrs in -ie &c., 2. 
pullulate. Pronounce pu'lulat, 
pulplfy. For inllcxions see Verbs 
IN -IE Ac., G. 


pulque. Pronounce pdblkl. 
pulsate makes -o/abte, -tar ; eee 

-ABLE 1 , -OR. 

pulse (heart-beat). The OED says 
‘ Formerly sometimes construed erro¬ 
neously as a plural The mistake 
is still made. 

pulverize miikes -zabie ; see Mute e. 
pummel. See pommel, 
pun. The assumption that puns 
are per se contemptible betrayed by 
the habit of describing every pun 
not as a pun, but as a bad pun or 
a feeble pun, is a sign at once of 
sheepish docility & desire to seem 
superior. Puns are good, bad, & 
indifferent, & only those who lack 
the wit to make them are unaware 
of the fact. 

Punchinello. Plural -os ; -o{e)s 3. 
punctilio. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 4, 
punctuate makes -uable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

punctum. PI. -ta. 
puncture, vb, makes -table ; see 
Mute e. 

pundit. For the correction of this 
into jmndit, see Didacticism, 
pupa. PI. -ae. 

pupil. For the derivatives pupil- 
(l)ag€, pup{l{l)ary, pupil{l)ate, pupil- 
{l)cd, pupil{l)izc, Ac., the double t is 
recommended : sec -ll*. -l*. 

purchase, vb, makes -sable ; see 
Mute e. As a substitute for buy 
(goods for money), p. is to be 
classed among Formal words ; 
but in figurative use {p. victory by 
sacrifice An.) it is not open to the 
same objection. 

pur^e. Sec Frencu words. 
purge makes -geable ; see -able 1. 
purify. For inllcxions see Verbs 
in -IE Ac., G. 

Purism. Now & then a person 
may be heard to ■■ confess in the 
pride that apes humility, to being 
‘a bit of a purist ’ ; but purist & 
purism are for the most part missile 
words, which we all of us fling at 
anyone who insults us by finding 
not good enough for him some 
t manner of speech that is good 
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enough for us. It is in that dis¬ 
paraging sense that the words are 
used in this book; by purism is to 
be understood a needless & irritating 
insistence on purity or correctness 
of speech. Pure English, however, 
even apart from the great number 
of elements (vocabulary, grammar, 
idiom, pronunciation, & so forth) 
that go to make it up, is so relative 
a term that almost every man is 
potentially a purist & a sloven at 
once to persons looking at him from 
a lower & a higher position in the 
scale than his own. The words have 
therefore not been very freely used ; 
that they should be renounced alto¬ 
gether would be too much to expect 
considering the subject of the book. 
But readers who find a usage 
stigmatized as purism have a right 
to know the stigmatizer’s place in 
the purist scale, if tiis stigma is not 
to be valueless. Accordingly, under 
headings of various matters with 
which purism is concerned, a few 
articles are now mentioned illus¬ 
trating the kind of view that may 
be expected in other articles of a 
similar nature :— 

Word-jormation : amoral, coastal, 
funniment, Hybrid derivatives, 
pleistocene. 

New words : happenings, men¬ 
tality, protagonist. 

Old words : howbeit. 

Foreign words : French words, 

Gallicisms. 

Foreign senses : intrigue, meti¬ 

culous. 

Distinctions of sense : apt, dcQni- 
tive, masterful, one. 

Precision of sense : ago, because, 
England, Haziness, only, Pleonasm. 

Popular misuses : aggravate, asset, 
dastard, idiosyncrasy, journal, op¬ 
timism, otherwise, percentage, Pop¬ 
ularized technicalities. 

Corrections : bar sinister, Mahomet, 
morale, naif, plain sailing. 

Bad constrtictions : avail, different, 
Double passive, due, Fused par¬ 
ticiple, infringe, Object-shuffling, 
oblivious. 

Idiom ; first, follow, Idiom, like. 


Framework : and, between, neither, 
of, or. Position of adverbs, Pre¬ 
position at end. 

Pronunciation : apophthegm, False 
quantity, often, pliilhannonic, Pro¬ 
nunciation, Ps-. 

Spelling : gypsy. Mute c, 

Sound : Jingles. 

puritanic(al). The long form is 
commoner, & there is no perceptible 
difference in meaning. The exist¬ 
ence of a third adjective puritan, 
which sullices for the mere labelling 
function ( = of the puritans), makes 
the -ic form even less useful than it 
might otherwise be, & it will prob¬ 
ably be siiueczcd out ; see -ic(al). 

purple makes -lish, -ly; see Mutk e. 

purport. 1, Noun pcr'port, verb 
perpor't ; see Noun & veub accent. 

2. Meaning. The word is one that, 
whether as noun or as verb, requires 
cautious handling. The noun may 
be said to mean " what appears to 
be the significance ’ (of a document, 
an action, &c.); its special value is 
that it is non-committal, & abstains 
from either endorsing or denying, 
but lightly questions, the truth of 
the appearance. When such an 
implication is not useful, the word 
is out of place, & tenor, substance, 
pith, gist, or other synonym, should 
be preferred. But Novelty-hunt¬ 
ing discovers p. soinetinics in place 
of scope or purview, &. even of 
purpose. Read puwiew or scope in : 
In ‘ A Note on Robert Fergusson ’ he 
touches a theme outside the general 
purport of the book. 

As to the verb, there are certain 
well-defined idiomatic limitations 
on its use, one of which, in an ugly 
recent development, is beginning to 
be ncLdccted. This development is 
the use of the passive, as in :-Pro. 
fessor Ilensloiv compiles from pub¬ 
lished works the information as to the 
other world, Christian life t£ doc¬ 
trines, the nature of r/ion, tfrc., pur¬ 
ported to be conveyed in eommuni- 
cations from ‘ the of/ter side ,/Many 
extracts from speeches purported to 
have been made by Mr Redmond 
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are pure fabrications,/An alternative^ 
briefer, tfc much more probable account 
of the Contrwersial Parts of the 
Dialogue I'urported to he Recorded 
in the Republic of Plato./He had rjo 
informalion of a Treaty between 
Japan <.1* Germany purported to have 
been made during the war. Thoof^h 
the vcrl) is an old one, tlicrc is in 
the Old) ([notations only one pas¬ 
sive use, that dated 18t)l. The 
above extracts are douittless due to 
ttie corrupting influence of the 
Douiu.k passive ; that construction 
is especially gratuitous witli tlic 
sense of which fits it to serve, in the 
active, as a passive to suppose, 
represent, &c. In all the extracts 
supposed would stand ; pretentious¬ 
ness has suggested purport as a less 
familiar & therefore more imposing 
verb, & Ignorance has chosen the 
wrong part of it (purported) instead 
of the riglit (purporting). 

The first idiomatic limitation, then, 
is that the verb, though not strielly 
intransitive only (/( purports, i.e. 
it is to the effect, (hat someone from 
Oxfo rdsbire applied), should never 
be used in the [)assive. The second 
ia that the subject, which is scldotn 
a person at all, sitould at any rate 
not be a person as such—only a 
person viewed as a phenomenon of 
wliieh the nature is indicated by 
speech, actions, &c,, as the nature 
of a document is indicated by its 
wording. Normal subject ; The 
story purports to be an autobiography. 
Legitimate [icrsonal subject : The 
Gibenuites sent men to Joshua pur¬ 
porting to be ambassadors from a far 
country, Illegitimate personal sub¬ 
ject : She purports to find a close 
parallel between the Aeschylean Tri¬ 
logy <0 The Ring, but she docs it by 
leaving out Siegfried altogether./Sir 
Deary is purported to have said ‘ The 
F..t. are responsible for ci'crything 
inside the Stadium \/lts genuineness 
IS denied by Rahwsky by both 
Zinavin.) <f' ^^c^lanus, who arc/>Hr- 
jmrled to have signed it. 

purpose, n. Jt serves very little 


purpose to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give a little more in this 
direction or in that. There are three 
idioms : Be to the , to (very) little, 
to no, p, ; Uo something to some, 
to much, to no, to (very) little, p. ; 
Serve the, my &c., no, p. These 
should not (see Cast-iiion idiom) he 
confused. iS'eire very little purpose 
is a mixture of the third with one 
of the others. 

purpose, vb., has -sable ‘ Mute e. 
purposive (‘ an anomalous form ’— 
OED) is one of the Hybrid de¬ 
rivatives described in the article of 
that name as spurious ; the Latin 
suflix -ive is unsuited to the dclatin- 
ized & anglogallicized pur-, which 
represents but conceals the Latin 
pro. Purposeful in some contexts, 

6 purposed in others, will meet 
most needs, & there arc deliberate, 
designed, adaptive, teleological, & 
many more synonyias. In the first 
of the following extracts purposeful, 

in the second adaptive, would 
enable p. to be dispensed with :— 
The tendency is all in the direction 
of what Mr Masterman calls national 
self-consciousness ; progress, steady 
tO purjwsivc, by the means of social 
science./The material origin of all 
purpcjsivc reactions xvould be ade- 
(piately explained by the theory of 
n«/iira/ selection. 

purr. For purring sec Pronun¬ 
ciation s.f. 

pur sang. See French words. 

7 he men who direct it are pur-sang 
mandarins, trained in all the tradi¬ 
tions of a bureaucracy xvhich lives 
not for, but on, the people. If one is 
brave enough to use the French 
Words, one sliould be brave enough 
to place them as such— are man¬ 
darins pur sang. 

purse, vb, makes -sable ; Mute e, 
pursefuL PI. -Is ; see -ful, 
pursuant(ly). See Quasi-adverbs. 
pursue makes -uable ; see Mute e, 
pursuivant. Pron. por'swlvant. 
pursy, not -sey ; see -ey & -y. 
purulent. Pronounce puf'dbUnt* 
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purvey makes -or. For inflexions 
see Verbs in -ie &c., 2. 
purview. For synonyms see field. 
Pushtoo. Pronounce pu-, not p(5o>. 
pussy. So spelt; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
put(t). According to the OED the 
pronunciation put, with or without 
the additional & with verbal 
forms putted instead of puf, is 
universal in golf, but only Scotch in 
weight-putting. 

putrefy. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., G. 

putrid makes -cs/; sec -er & -est 4. 
puttee. Pronounce pii'tl, not pntc'. 
putty. For verb inflexions sec 
Verbs in -ie &c., 6. 
pyaemia. See oe. 
pygmean, -aean. The first is re¬ 
commended ; see (e. Pron. 
pigme'an. 

pygmy, pi-. For the reason why 
py- is the better, see gypsy. 
pyjamas, pa-. Spell py-, & pro¬ 
nounce pljah'maz. The adjective 
should be pyjama'd ; sec -ed & ’d. 
pylon. Pi. -s ; see -on 3. 
pyorrhoea. Write so ; see <e, 
pyramidal. Pronounce pira'mldl, 
not pirami'dl. 

pyrites. Pronounce plri'tez. 
pyrrhlc. See Tecunical terms. 

Q 

qua is sometimes misused like 
other Latin words; see e.g., i.e., 
PAC^:, RE, VIDE. The real occasion 
for the use of q. occurs when a person 
or thing spoken of can be regarded 
from more than one point of view 
or as the holder of various coexistent 
functions, & a statement about him 
(or it) is to be limited to him in one 
of these aspects : Qua lover he must 
be condemned Jot doing vokat qua 
citizen he ivould be condemned for not 
doing ; the lover aspect is distin¬ 
guished from another aspect in 
which he may be regarded. The 
two nouns (or pronouns) must be 
present, one denoting the person or 
thing in all aspects (fte), & the other 
singling out one of his or its aspects 
(lover, or citizen). In the first ex¬ 


tract below, a gross misuse, Great 
Britain, & Ireland, are not iLspccts 
of the conviction, but things as 
different from a conviction as an 
hour from a walking-stick. In the 
second, a much less dclinitc offence, 
financier &c. do not give aspects of 
the man to be distinguished from 
other coexistent aspects, but merely 
successive occupations ; the fault is 
that the occasion does not justify 
the substitution of the very precise 
qua for the here quite sufficient o.v. 
The root of this conviction, qua Groat 
Britain, is the preposterous fiction of 
the military value of the L ister volun¬ 
teers ; t£* the root of this conviction, 
qua Ireland, is the shameful d* cruel 
bamboozling of a section of my un- 
(oriunate fellow-Provincials into the 
delusion that few soldiers d* no 
artillery will be available against 
them./The furniliar gentleman burglar 
who, hai'ing played wolf to his fellou s 
qua financier, jourttalisl, d‘ barrister, 
undertakes to raise burglary from 
being a trade at least to the lupine 
level of those professions. 

quad. See Curtailed words, 
quadrate, 'fhe verb kwudra't, the 
adjective & noun kwd'drut ; see 
Participles 5 A. 

quadr(l)ennlum, -lal. Quadricn- 
ntum is true Latin, & the -i- should 
not be, but usually is, dropped iu 
the English words, 

quadriga. Prornkwadri gn; pl.-gao, 
quadrille. Pronounce ku- or kwa-. 
quadrillion. See billion. 
quadroon. See mulatto 2. 
quadruplicate. Verb -fit, adj. & n. 
-at ; see Participles 5 B. 
quaere, the original of yiicn/, is now 
little used, &. nothing is gained by 
keeping it in being, 
quaestor. See 

qualify. For inllexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., 0. 

quality. 1. For ‘ has the defects 
of his qq,’ see Hackneyed phrases, 
2. The adj. is -itative, not -itive ; see 

Quantitative, 

qualm. The OKI) puts first the 
pronunciation kwahm. 
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quanda^. The pronunciation 
kwfindar'i (‘the original stressing’— 
OKU) is recommended, the word 
!)eing hardly a po[)uiar colloquial 
one. But Hkcessivi: accknt, giving 
Kwo'ndarl, has been at work with it. 

quand meme. See Fhhxch words. 
quantify. For inflexions sec Verbs 

IN ‘IE <tc., C. 

quantit(at)ive. The long form is the 
right ; but the use of the shortened 
one is more frequent, &. perhaps less 
of a mere inadvertence, than that of 
qtialitivc for qualitative, & authoritive : 
And what is true of railway traffic is 
true, so far GS this cnjiintitivc ccoiioini^ 
of labour is concerned, of all industry 
in xvhich meebanical power d' labour’ 
saving appliances arc employed ; see 
Long vaiu.ints s.f. In the light of 
the Latin words tempestivus, primi- 
tivus, & adoptivus, anomalous in dif¬ 
ferent ways, it would be rash to say 
that quantitive, qualitive, & authori¬ 
tive, were not defen.sible forms ; hut 
at any rate good English usage is 
against them. 

quantity. A negligible q. is a 

PorULARIZED TIXtlNICAI-ITY, oftCIl 
used where negligible by itself gives 
all that is wanted, in the way noted 
in Irrelevant allusion. 

quarenden, -der, quarantine, the 
apple. The OKU treats the first as 
the standard form, 
quarrel makes -lied &c.; -ll-, -l-, 
quarry, vb. For inllexions see 
Verbs in -ie &c., 6. 
quart (fencing). See carte. 
quarter, n, 1, Hyphening. 2. 
Constructions. 1. IlyiJliening. Quar¬ 
ter tnile, not quarter-mile ; but 
quarter-day, not quarter day ; the 
ililTercuee depends upon the accent, 
is explained in Hyphens 3 B ; 
quarters, similarly, should be 
two separate words, 2. Construc¬ 
tions. For a q. of the price, for g. of 
the price, for a q. the price, for q. the 
price, are all blameless English. 
After tjiTce d* a q. centuries, or three 
centuries d* a q. V See half. 

quarter, vh, makes -ering, -ered, 
«e. : see -r., .rr.. 


quartet(te). Spell -et ; see duet, 
quarto. Sec folio. BI. -os; -o(e)s6. 
Quasi-adverbs. He was ro//ing up 
his sleeves preparatory to punching 
my head. From a narrowly gram¬ 
matical point of view, the word 
should be preparatorily; but it 
never is, except in the mouths of 
those who know just enough gram¬ 
mar to be timid about it. The 
adjective is loosely attached to the 
action desenbed in ' rolling up hi.s 
sleeves Most of tliose who would 
correct, or be tempted to correct, 
preparatory to preparatorily feel no 
temptation to write accordingly, 
instead of according, as or to, because 
the latter is so familiar as not to 
draw their attention. See also 
Untdiomatic -ly, in which words of 
a slightly different kind are con¬ 
sidered. It should be observed that 
it is only certain adjectives with 
which the use is idiomatic ; for 
instance, He did it contrary to my 
wishes, hut neither opposite to nor 
different from them. A fc\v of the 
adjectives concerned are : according 
& pursuant; contrary ; doubtless ; 
prcluninary, preparatory, preL’ioM.s, 
A: prior; irrespective & regardless. 
Another pair of adjectives exliibiting 
the same arbitrary distinction of 
idiom as that between contrary & 
opposite is due & owing. 

quassia. The pronunciation likely 
to [>rcvail is kwo'slm. 
quater-centenary. The form re¬ 
commended is quadringenary ; sec 

CENTENARY. 

quaternarlus. See Tech NIC ALTERMS, 

quatorzain. Sec -stick . Pro¬ 
nounce kii'trrzan. 

quatrain. See -stich. Pronounce 
kwO'trail. 

quatrefoii. Pron. ki'ter- or kii'tre-, 
quattrocento. Pronounce -cliC'nto; 
see Italian sounds, & trecento. 
quaver makes -ered &c,; -u-, -rr-. 
queen. For the Q. of the Adriatic 
see Sobriquets. 

queenly. For the adverb, see -lilv. 
quenelle. See P'rench words. 
querist. The form queryist would 
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be better (see -isx, & cf. accompany^ 
ist), but q. seems established, 
querulous. Pronounce -rob-. 

query, vb. For inflexions see 

Verbs in -ie &c., 6. 

question. 1. For leading ques¬ 
tion, see that article. 2. For pre~ 
vious g,, see previous 3. 3. For 

order of words in indirect questions 
(lie asked what was he to do &c.), see 
Indiuect question. 4, For the 
question murk wrongly & rightly 
used, see Stops. 5, For beg the 
question, see Technical terms. 
6, Question as to. This ugly & need¬ 
less but now common formula is 
discussed & illustrated under as 3 ; 
but it is worth while to repeat here 
that it is at its worst when question 
has the, as in :— When the nation 
repudiated Papal authority, the ques¬ 
tion naturally arose as to t£?/to were 
to have the endowments./From time 
to time there appears in the weekly 
Revenue Statement an item on the 
expenditure side of ‘ War Loans db 
Exchequer Bonds <fc the question 
has cropped up as to its meaning. 
The reason is that you do not say 
Me instead of a question unless 
either it is already known what q. 
is meant or you are about to supply 
that information at once; the 
function of the as to phrase is to 
fulfil expectation of the latter pro¬ 
cedure ; that is, you explain in it 
what the q. is, not what it concerns ; 
& to do that you must use an inter¬ 
rogative clause in simple apposition 
with q. (the q. who was to have), or, 
if a noun is to be used instead of 
such a clause, attach that noun to 
q. by of (the q. of its meaning) ; of 
is the preposition that expresses 
identity, as in the city of Exeter, the 
crime of murder. 

question, vb, makes -oned &c.; 
see -N-, -NN-. 

quest ion (n)aire is too recent an 
importation to be in the OED 
(1904). It should be treated like 
commissionaire, lose an n, & 
called kwCschonaf', not kCstibnar'. 
But is the noun questionary f rare ' 


—OED, but quoted from ICth & 
19th cc.) too far gone to be resus¬ 
citated ? Commentary, glossary, 
dictionary, & vocabulary, with many 
less common words would keep it 
well in countenance, & the success 
of closure (see Hevivals) lends hope 
to the attempt, Cf. also, under 
intended, the case Betrothed u. 
Fianc^(c). 

queue. Pronounce kfi. 

quid (sovereign). With plural 
numbers, use quid, not quids. 

quiescence, -cy. The former is 
best ; see -CE, -cv. 

quiet, adj., makes -er, -esi. 

quiet, n., quietness, quietude. The 
first is much more used than the 
others ; it is possible to distinguish 
roughly the senses to whicli each is 
more appropriate, but often there 
is a legitimate choice between two 
points of view. Quiet is a state of 
things or an atmosphere : A jieriod 
of quiet followed ; Seeking quiet d* 
rest. Quietness is a quality ex In hi ted 
by something : The quielness of his 
manner, of rubber tires. Quietude 
is a habit or practice : Quietude is 
out of fashion in these days. An 
example of each follows in which 
(if what has been said above is true) 
one of the others would have been 
preferable :— IIoiv becomingly that 
self-respecting quiet sat upon their 
high-bred figures {(luietude) ; Enjoy¬ 
ing the fruit of his victory, peace tt 
quietness (quiet) ; The quietude of 
the meadows made them his fm'ourite 
resorts ((luietncss or (piiet). 

quieten, whether as transitive or 
as intransitive, is a .Suckiifluous 
WORD. Whethcr that can be attributed 
to genuine American siiqiport or to 
a quietening down of the speculative 
position is a matter of some doubt./ 
GEltMAS OPiyiOM EXCITED : 
irar Correspondents" Attempts to 
Quieten It./Beal Prussianism would 
soon quieten Ireland. It is perhaps 
used chieily not in preference to 
quiet, but by writers who are hardly 
aware that there is such a verb as 
quiet ; at any rate, while good 
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wniera seem to avoid it, it is com¬ 
mon in uneducated talk. Sec Long 

VARIANTS, & -EN VERBS, 

quinarius. See Technical terms. 
qulnte. Sec French words. 
quintet(te). Spell -d ; see duet. 
qulntllllon. Sec billion. 
quire, choir. Sec choir. 
quite. 1. Excessive use of q. often 
ninounts to a Mannerism, & many 
writers would do well to convict & 
cure theniselvcs of it by looking 
over a few jRigcs or columns of their 
Work. ‘2. The now favourite col¬ 
loquial formula ‘ quite all right ’ 
is a foolish Tleonasm, quite & all 
being identical in sense ; ‘quite 
right ’ is all right, A ‘ all right ’ is 
quite rigiit, but ' quite all right ’ is 
nil quite wrong. 3. quite (so). 
Many people are in the habit of 
conveying their assent to a state- 
inent that has just been made to 
them in talk by the single word 
quite, where the rest of us say quite 
so. Oddly enough, they are mostly 
of a class that should know better, 
the class that attaches some im¬ 
portance to the way things are said ; 
quite sounds to them neater, con- 
ciser, than quite so. What they do 
not realize is that choice between 
the two is sometimes ofien to them, 
but by no means always ; used in 
wrong places, quite is an example of 
Slipshod extension. Tliree speei- 
men exchanges will make the matter 
clear ; — (a) He seems to be mad. — 
Quite, (b) To demand that English¬ 
men should act on logic is absurd.— 
Quite (so), but . . . (c) Well, any¬ 
how, he did it,—Quite so, but the 
question is . , . In a, quite so would 
be out of [dace, because wliat is to 
be (jualilied by quite is simply the 
word mad, understood directly from 
wliat precedes. In b, clioice is open ; 
quite will amount to quite absurd 
(as in a) ; quite so W'ill amount to 
1/ is quite as ijou saq ; & the general 
effect of eaeli is the same. In e, 
quite would be wrong, because the 
otlier sp<'nker’8 words do not eupjdy 
anything, as in a & b, for quite to 


qualify ; the sense is clearly not 
he quite did it, but, as in the second 
alternative of b, it is quite as you 
say = so. The bad modern use, in 
actual life, is well shown in this 
scrap of iawcourt examination ; 
There teas no power in anyone io 
bring the child back ?—Quite, 

quiver. For have one's quiver full, 
see Hackneyed phrases. 
qul vive. See French words, 
quoin, quoit. Pronounce koi-. 
quondam. See late Ac, 
quorum. PI. ^ums, not -a ; see 
-UM, A Latin plurals. 
quota. PI. ‘OS. 

Quotation. Didactic A pole¬ 
mical writers quote passages from 
others to support themselves by 
authority or to jirovidc themselves 
with something to controvert; critics 
quote from the books they examine 
in illustration of their estimates. 
These are matters of business on 
which no general advice need be 
oTfered. But the literary or decora¬ 
tive quotation is another thing. 
A writer expresses himself in words 
that liavc been used before because 
they give liis meaning better than 
he can give it himself, or because 
they are beautiful or witty, or be¬ 
cause lie expects them to touch 
a chord of association in his reader, 
or because be wishes to show that 
he is learned or w’cll read. Quota¬ 
tions due to the last motive are 
invariably ill advised ; the dis- 
ccining reader detects it A is con¬ 
temptuous ; the undiscerning is 
perhaps impressed, but even then 
is at the same time repelled, pre¬ 
tentious quotations being the surest 
road to tedium; the less experienced 
a writer is, A therefore on tlic w'hole 
the less well road he is also, the more 
13 he tempted to this error; the 
experienced knows he had better 
avoid it; A the well-read, aware 
that he could quote if he w'ould, is 
not afraid that readers will think 
he cannot. Quoting for association's 
sake has more chance of success, 
or less certainty of failure ; but it 
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needs a homogeneous audience ; 
if a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
of him that hears it, so too does a 
quotation’s ; to each reader those 
quotations are agreeable that neither 
strike liim as hackneyed nor rebuke 
his ignorance by their complete 
novelty, but rouse dormant memor¬ 
ies ; quotation, then, should be 
adapted to the probable reader’s 
degree of cultivation ; which pre¬ 
sents a very pretty problem to those 
who have a mixed audience to face ; 
the less mixed the audience, the 
safer is it to quote for association. 
Lastly, the sayings wise or witty or 
beautiful with which it may occur 
to us to adorn our own inferior 
matter, not for business, not for 
benefit of clergy, not for charm of 
association, but as carvings on a 
cathedral facade, or pictures on the 
wall, or shells in a bowerbird’s run, 
have we the skill to choose & place 
them ? are we architects, or bric-i- 
brac dealers, or what ? 

Enough has perhaps been said to 
indicate generally the dangers of 
quoting, A few examples follow of 
oddities that may serve as particular 
warnings ; see also Misquotation. 

PRETENTIOUSNESS 

In the summer of 1867 England 
received 'joith strange welcome a strange 
visitor. * Quis novus liic nostris 
successit sedibus hospes? ’ Looking 
forward into the future we may indeed 
apply yet other words of Dido, db say 
of the new comer to these shores 
‘Quihus illc jactatus fatis I * It was 
the Sultan of 'Turkey who came to 
visit England. 

MANGLINGS 

It may seem somewhat unfair to 
quote the saying of the old Latin poet, 

‘ Montes purturiunt, ridiculus mus 
cst in relation to the Government's 
achievements in matters of domestic 
legislation. Something seems to 
have happened to the old Latin 
poet’s metre.///is treatment of the 
old, old story of the Belgian franc- 
tireur is typical. ‘ L'animal cst tris 
mdchant, it se (Ufend quand on Vat- 
13S1 


toque.* Something has happened to 
the French poet’s rhyme, as well as 
his metre.///ere again, however, there 
was a fly in the amber—the incoming 
of the Italians. A fly in amber, or 
a fly in the ointment— what can it 
matter ^/The happy phrase that an 
Ambassador is an honest man sent 
abroad to lie for his country. There 
arc lyings abroad & l>'ings abroad, 
but only one kind of lying for one’s 
country. 

QUOTATION S.4ND\VICII 

Yet if we take stock of our situation 
today, even those of us who are "fearful 
saints* can afford "fresh courage' to 
* take './The ‘ pigniy body ' seemed 
'‘fretted to decay' by the * fiery soul* 
within it. Original: A fiery soul 
which, working out its waj’, Fretted 
the pygmy-body to decay. 

FOREIGN OIL & ENGLISH 
WATER 

Who will be pleased to send details to 
all who are interested in strengthening 
Ventente cordiale. Read the enlentc 
cordiale./Ei’cn if a change were desir¬ 
able with Kitchener duce et ausjitce./ 
Salmasius alone was not unxeorthy 
sublimi flagcllo./The feeling that one 
is an antecedentem scelestiim./The 
clergy in rochet, alb, d: other best 
poutificalibus, 

CLUMSY ADAPTATION 

But the problem of inducing a re¬ 
fractory camel to S(pieeze himself 
throitgh the eye of an inconvenient 
needle is cb remains insoluble./ 
Modern fashions do not presuppose 
an uncorseted figure ; that icay would 
modish disaster lie./Gossip on a sub¬ 
ject which is still on the knees of the 
future. 

Quotation marks. Sec Stops. 
quote. 1. Q. makes -table ; see 
Mute e. 2. The devil can q. &c. ; 
q. should he cite ; see Misquotation. 
quotes, n. pi., may be regarded as a 
Curtailed word, & left to those 
whose occupation inakesnshortening 
of ‘ quotation marks ’ indispensable* 

quoth, quotha. See Archaisu. 
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RANGE 


or foul, or rain or shine—in the 
Century Dictionary. 


rabbit makes siting, ~Uu • see -t- 
•TT-. For irefsft r., see True & false’ 
ETYMOLOGY. 

^ Rabelaisian I ^aesian. The former 
IS usual ; those who write -ae- do so 
to avoid combining the unLatin 
vowel rti with the Latin termination • 
sec IIvnniD derivatives. * 

rabid makes -est; see -er & -est 4. 
rabies. Three syllables—ra'biez, 
raceme, racemose. Pronounce 
rosc'in, ra'simos. 

rachitis. Pronounce raki'tls. 
racial. See Hybrid derivatives 
for this & other questionable adjec¬ 
tives in ~al. 

rack & ruin. The OED, though it 
calls rack a variant of ivrack, recog¬ 
nizes this spelling ; it is no doubt 
helped by the visible alliteration. 

racket (bustle ifcc.) makes -eting, 
-ety, &c. ; see -T-, -tt-, 
racket, racquet, (bat &c.). Tiie 
ULD treats 'kel as the standard form, 
raconteur. See Fkencii words. 
racoon, -cc-. The first is usual, 
rad. See (.'uutailf.d words. 
raddle. See ruddle. 
radiance, -cy. The second is rare, 
but kept in being a.s itietriealiv use¬ 
ful or rhetorically elTeetivc ; -ce, -cv. 

radiate. The verb -at, the adjec¬ 
tive -at ; see Pautich'les 5 H. 

1 he \erb makes ‘Kible, -tor * see 

-ABLE 1 , -OR. 


radius. PI.-?j (-ii). For synonyms 
ill sense rcuch iVe., s(‘e field. 

radix. Pi. -ices (-iscz; cf. -xiiix 
for the quantity). 

RafTaeiesque. See Raphaele.sque. 
rage niakes ~giug ; see Mute e, 
raput. See French words. 
railroad. * Now childly U.S., the 

usual term in Croat Britain beino 
railivav ’ - ” 


rain or shine, as a phrase for ‘ what- 
cver the weather is mentioned in 
very ffw dictionaries, & has an 
American sound. It is quoteil 
however, from Drydcn—Be it fair 


raise makes -sable j see Mute e. 
For r, one’s hat, as compared with 
take off one's hat, & bow, see Formal 

WORDS. 

raison d’etre. See French w'ords. 
How not to use it can hardly be 
better shown than in : It has been 
proposed by the Liberal iVoucon/orm- 
tst M.P.s that it shall be sufficient for 
the Sacereign to affirm a belief in the 
1 rotestant Paith ivithout pledging 
himself to be a member of the Church 

of England ; the raison d'etre is 
obvious ; but , 

raj. Pronounce rahj. 
raja(h) & maharajaih) have the -k, 
Knglish addition, much more 
often than not, & it is better to 
abstain from the Didacticism of 
omitting it. 

Rajpoot, -ut. Spell •oot, & pro¬ 
nounce rah'jpdbt. 

rake makes -kable, -kisk, &c. : see 
Mute e. 

r&le. See French words. 
raUentando. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. 
rally. Lor inflexions see Verbs in 
■IK &e., C. 

ramekin, -quin. Pron. ra'mikln. 

ramify. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -u: Ac., C. 

rancid makes -csl; see -er & -est 4. 
rancour, -corous. See -oun & -or. 

■OUR- & -OR-, 

ranee. Pronounce rali'nl. 
range, n. hor synonyms in the 
sense scope, see field. 

range, vb. 1, R, makes -ging, 
•gcahlc ; see .Mute e. 2. Gratuities 
Tanging from 10 hre for each of the 
singers in the Stjctinc Chapel choir 
up to much larger sums for higher 
officials. If one has not provided 
oneself with figures for both ex- 
trcines, one should not raise expecta¬ 
tions by using r. from ... to. It is 
AS bad as saying ^ Among those 
present were A, H, tfc others ’. 

3. onvself (He had no infen^ 

Iton of marrying dh ranging himself 
just yet} is a bud Halucism 2. 
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ranunculus. PI. -luses or Wi (•!}; 
see Latin plurals 1. 
ranz^des-vaches. French words, 
rape, vb, makes -poWe; see Mute e. 
Raphaelesque, Railael(l)esque. For 
the change from the established 
English Raphael &c. to unfamiliar 
forms with or -jQT-, see Didactic¬ 
ism, Mahomet. 

rapid makes -est ; see -er & -est 4. 
rapport, formerly common enough 
to be regarded & pronounced as 
English (rapor't), may now perhaps 
be called again a French word, & 
will not be missed in Englisli. 

rapprochement. See French words. 
rapt, meaning originally corned off, 
raped, snatched away, but now 
usually absorbed or intensely con¬ 
centrated, has perhaps been affected 
by the identical sound of wrapped 
or wrapt, tiiough ravish is enough to 
show that such an explanation is 
not necessary. The best known 
passage (Thy rapt soul sitting in 
thine eyes) has doubtless helped. 
A concordance to Milton supjilics 
also :— Wrapped in a pleasing fit of 
melancholy/Thus wrapped in mist oj 
midnight/Rapt in a balmy cloud. 

rapture. For pronunciation sec 
picture. 

rara avis is seldom an improvement 
on rarity; Irrelevant allusion. 
rarebit. See True & false etymol. 
rarelactlon, not -fication, is the 
correct as well as the usual form, 
the Latin verb being rare/acere (not 
-ficarc) 

rarefaction, rarefy. So spelt (in con¬ 
trast witli rarity), but jironounced 
rarl- (in contrast with rarely). 

rase. Sec raze. 

raspberry. Pron. with -z- for -sp-. 
rate, n. For some synonyms in the 
sense impost, see tax. 
rate, vb, makes ratable ; see Mute e. 
rather, l. it 2. R. superb 
&c. 3. 1 had r. 4. Dying r. than 

surrender. 

1. R. is it &c. Towards the end of 
the long article Inversion will be 
found a section headed Yet, especi¬ 


ally, rather. The following examples 
should be rid of inversion as in¬ 
dicated :— Mr Dooley seldom makes 
you laugh aloud; ratlicr does he 
keep his readers conimualty in a state 
of the ‘ dry grins ' (r. he keeps, or he 
kee[)3 his readers, r.,).// do not feel 
like one who after a day of storm <t* 
ruiH is glad to creep indoors, d- crouch 
hopelessly over the fast-dying embers 
on the hearth ; rather do I fed like 
one who . . . (r. I feel)./ 77ie nspoji- 
sible leaders of the Opposition hmr 
abandoned the view that another 
General Election would ‘ probably but 
stereotype the last verdict'; rather 
is it felt that . . . (r. it is felt, or it is 
felt, r.,). It should he remembered, 
however, with r., ttiat earc is needed, 
in mending or avoiding the inver¬ 
sion, not to put r. wIrtc it might be 
interpreted as somewhat ; to write 
I r.feel or it is r.fdt in the seeond Ar 
third examples would be worse than 
the inversion itself. 

2. R. superb &c. There is something 
rather delicious iJi the way in which 
some cf these inventors ignore prri'wus 
achievements./This u-os rather a 
revelation./White exercising gener¬ 
osity d* kindliness more than most the 
doctor rather loved a {/uarrid. What 
is the use of fine warm words like 
delicious & revelation d love if the 
cold water of r. is to be thrown over 
them y ‘ It. agreeable ’ if you will ; 

‘ r. surprising ’ liy all means ; ' r. 
enjoyed ’ certainly : but away with 
r. delicious, r. a revelation, & r. loicdl 
Cf. SOMEWHAT. 

3. I had r, is as idiomatic as I would 
r. ; had is the old siibjuiietive, = 

I should liold or find, d is used with 
T. on tin* atialogy of 1 had liefer = 

I should hold it dearer ; see had 1, 

4. Dying r. than surrender, He re¬ 
signed T. than stifle his eonscicnce, 
&c. The use of the infinitive after 
r. than in such contexts is discussed 
in -INC 5. 

ratify. For iiitlcxions see Verbs 

IN -IE &o., G. 

ratio. PI. -os ; sec -o{e)s 4. 
ratiocinate & its derivatives, as 
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exclusively learned words, may 
fairly be pronounced rati* rather 
than rashi- ; cf. Greek g ; the 
OED, however, gives only rashK 

ration. Pronounce ra- or ra-. But 
the army says ra-, & the military 
use is the prevalent one. 
rationale is the neuter of the Latin 
adjective rationalis, & should there* 
fore be pronounced rashona'll ; but 
confusion with such French words 
as morale & locale (there is no French 
rationale) naturally leads to its being 
sometimes mispronounced, 

rationalize makes -zable ; Mute e, 
ratlin, ratline, ratling. The deriva¬ 
tion is uncertain ; but the last 
syllable probably contains neither 
the word line nor the participle 
termination -mg. The spelling rnf/in 
is perhaps, therefore, the best. 

rat(t)an. The double t is usual, 
ravage makes 'gcable ; see -able 1. 
ravel makes -lied, -lling, &c. ; sec 
-ni--, -L-. The verb is euriouslv 
applied both to the tangling & tlie 
disentangling process. The verbs 
that can mean cither to deprive of 
or to provide with what is expressed 
by the noun of the same spelling 
(compare will but skin tb film the 
ulcerous place with skin 'em alive) 
arc not parallel, heeaiise with them 
the noun is the starting-point. 

ray, vh. For inflexions sec Veiids 

IN -IE Ac., 1. 

Rayah. I’ronounoe ri'a. 
raze, rase, Itase. is the older spell¬ 
ing, but raze now prevails. Tiiere 
is some tendenev to use rase still 
for senses, such as erase or scrape 
off, tliat are now arebaie ; but the 
disliindion eorri'sponds to no differ¬ 
ence of etymohigy, & raze sbouid be 
1 lie only form. 

razzia. See FitEXcii won ns. 
re. For tlie use of this telltale 
little word see Ii.mti:kai’ies, tV 
PortM,AKi/.i:i) TixaiNiCALiriES. A 
(|iiotatifm or two follow : — Dear 
Sir, I am glad to see that you hair 
lakcn a .v/rmig line re the Irish raihvay 
sduation./]yh}f not agree to submit 


the decision of the Conference re the 
proposed readjustment to the people 
so that they alone can decide ?/Sir ,— 
1 have had sent me a cutting from 
your issue of the 24th inst., from 
which I gather that reference had been 
made in a former issue to some alleged 
statements of mine re the use of the 
military during the recent railway 
dispute,/Sir,—There is another fact 
re abwe. Twice w’ith, & twice with¬ 
out, italics. 

re(-). In rc(*) compounds, the 
hj'phcn is usual before e {re-entrant^ 
re-examine, &c.); not uncommon 
before other vowels (re-armament or 
rearmarnent, rei7rra/e or re-iterate, 
reorganize or re-organize, re-urge or 
retiree), especially when the look of 
the word, as in the first & fourth 
examples, is deceptive or puzzling 
without it; common when the 
compound is used after the simple 
word {make ct* re-make, discussion & 
rc-discMssion); & necessary when a 
modern compound such as re-cacer = 
put a new' cover upon, re-poi> = 
pair afresh, or re-count = count again, 
is to be distinguished from a better 
known & differently pronounced old 
word {recover get back, repair mend, 
recount narrate). 

reaction. Mr Dancin'^s o&scTTofions 
upon the breeds of pigeons have had 
a reaction on the structure of Euro¬ 
pean Society./Any apparent divisions 
in this country, even the threat of a 
vote of censure, might have had its 
reaction on public opinion in Italy. 
It., owing to its use in Chemistry, 
has become a Popui..\rized tech- 
NrcAi.iTV liable like other such terms 
to be used by Si.irsiioD extension 
where it is not wanted, e.g. where 
nothing more is meant than effect or 
influence or the simple action. This 
misuse is betrayed in the quotations 
by the wortl on, which suits action 
ike., but docs not suit r. except in 
senses in which it means more than 
any of those three. The senses of 
r. may be distinguished thus : 1. 
Tlie process of reversing what has 
been done or going back to the 
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status quo ante: progress <k r. ; 
the forces of r. 2. The recoil from 
unusual activity or inactivity, pro* 
ducing an equally unusual degree of 
the reverse : extremes dh r. ; the r. 
from passion, despair, a cold bath. 
6. The second half of interaction, 
B’s retaliation upon the first agent 
A, making up with action the 
vicissitudes of a struggle &c.; after 
all this action & r. 4. The reflex 
effect upon A of his own actions ; 
the T. of cruelty upon the cruel, 
5. The action called forth from B by 
A’s treatment: stimulus <b r. ; the 
r. of copper to sulphuric acid. N** 5 
Is the sense that covers the chemical 
use, & the one also that is often 
interchangeable with effect &c.; but 
on or upon is out of place with it ; 
not the T. of sulphuric acid on copper, 
but either the r. of copper to sulphuric 
acid or the action of sulphuric acid 
on copper. Similarly, not the r., but 
the action or effect or influence, of 
Darwinism o/i Europe & of English 
votes of censure on Italian public 
opinion. 

read. For a well read man, deeply 
read in the ancients, &c,, sec Intran¬ 
sitive p.p. 

readable)(leglble. See illegible. 

readily has readier, ~est, as well as 
more & most readily, at least in talk ; 
those who promise readiest; see -er 

& -EST a. 

real. The so-called decadence d* the 
symbolist movement—strange dream¬ 
ing d; the search for consolation in 
irreality. The negatives from r, are 
unreal & unreality, though it is true 
that there are analogies for nouns 
using in- or ir- when the adjectives 
have nn- ; see in- & un-. 

realize. 1 ■ H- makes -zable; see 
^iurE E. 2. What icas realized might 
happen has ha]>pened. The insertion 
of it between what & was is, however 
ugly, indispcnsahle unless the sen¬ 
tence is to he recast. For discussion 
& parallels sec it 1. 

realm. For synonymy see field. 


-RE & -ER. Many words usually 
spelt -re are pronounced as if the 
spelling were -er; so centre, fibre, acre, 
manoeuvre. In American usage the 
spelling of these is now -er, except 
when, as in acre & lucre, a preceding 
c would have its sound changed 
from k to s. In English usage the 
-re is preferred in the words in which 
it has not (as in diameter, number, 
& many others) completely disap¬ 
peared. The American usage is, as 
the abovT statements are enough to 
show, more consistent ; but it does 
not follow (cf. -OUR & -or) that we 
should do well to adopt it. The 
prophecy may be hazarded that we 
shall conform in time, one word in 
•re after another clianging to -er ; 
but w'e prefer in England to break 
with our illogicalities slowly ; &, 

after all, while acre & lucre & 
involucre & other -ere words remain, 
with the words in -chre & -gre 
(sepulchre, ochre, euchre, ogre, meagre, 
&c.) halfway between them & those 
in which a consonant sound is not 
imporillcd (as accoutre, antre, bistre, 
calibre, centre, fibre, litre, lustre, 
manoeuvre, metre, mitre, nitre, ren¬ 
contre, sabre, sceptre, sombre, spectre, 
theatre), logic & consistency are not 
all on one side. 

rearmost. Pron. rer'most; -most. 

reason. 1. flaie r. = he in the right, 
& give one r. = admit that he is in 
the right, are Gallicisms. 

2 . It stands to r, is a formuln that 
gives its user the unfair lulvantage 
of at once invoking r. & refusing to 
listen to it ; or rather, he ex[)ect3 
it to do that for him, hut is dis¬ 
appointed, few of us being igtiorant 
nowadays that it is the prelude to 
an arbitrary judgement that wc are 
not permitted to question. 

3. The r. is because Ac. The only 
reason his n-oges hm'C not been higher 
is because the profits of the industry 
have been yniserahly low. ' The r. is 
that . . is the English for this ; for 
further exaiiqdes see because, & 
for analogous mistakes IIaziness. 
Wrong forms nearly as common an 
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this are the 7. is due to, & the r, is on 
account of, as in :—The r. of our 
success is largely due to unselfishness, 
pm'CT to combine, power to weather 
adversity & superhuman bravery.! 

for asking your permission 
to comment upon his remarks is due 
lhat inaiiy of your readers 
vnU not have seen my pmious replies.! 
The reasons of his success were due 
not only to wide political knowledge 
a sincere conuic/jo«, but to a speed of 
work which . . ./The r. why 1 put 
such a poem as ‘ Marooned' so very 
high is on account of its tremendous 
imaginative poxcer./The r. for the 
past neglect has been not on account 
of fish being any less interesting than 
birds or mammals, but merely because 
of the difficulty of observing tl* photo¬ 
graphing them. 

Reaumur, bor pronunciation see 
Frcncii words. 

reave{r), relve(r). The normal 
Fnghsh spelling is witli rea-; but, 
tlie words, especially -r, being com* 
moncr in Scotch use, the Scotch 
rei' has become familiar. 


rebate (carpentry) is pronounced 
rft'blt ife often spelt rabbet. 
rebeck. Accent the first (rc'biSk). 
rebel. Noun rO'bl, verb ribc'l ; see 
Noun A- vkiib Atui:Nr. The verb 
makes died, -Uing ; see -i.i.-, -i,-, 
rebuke makes -kahlc ; sec Mutk e, 
rebus. PI. -uses ; sec *,s-, -SS-. 
rebut makes -tied Ac., sec -T-, -tt*. 
recal(l). ^\Titc -ll ; .sec -li.-, - 1 ,.^ 3 . 
recapitulate makes -lahlc, -tor * sec 

-ABMC 1, -OK. ’ 


receipt, recipe. In the sense ‘ for 
imila for the making of a ft)od 01 
me<lieirie with its tratusferred ap¬ 
plications ‘ remedy ‘ cure ‘ ex- 
ix’dient ‘ device \ Ac., eitlKW word 
IS as gooil as the other, exeej)t that, 
while preseriptUm has almost dis- 
plai'cd both as a name for a doctor'.s 
lormula, receipt is in that si)e(-ial 
sense still more nearly disused than 
recipe. These facts arc worth incn- 
tion because it is sometimes debated, 
Idly for the most part, which of the 
two is the right word. Recipe is 


pronounced rC'sipI, being a Latin 

imperative = take, originally the firet 
word of prescriptionswrittenin Latin. 

receive makes -vable j see Mute e. 

Recessive ACCENT. The accen¬ 
tuation of English words is finally 
settled by the action of three forces 
on the material yircsented to them 
in each word. First, the habit of 
concentrating on one syllable, or in 
long words sometimes on two, & 
letting the others take care of them¬ 
selves ; this habit is in marked 
contrast to the French CQuality of 
syllables, is especially strong in 
Scotch as compared w’ith southern 
English, & is responsible for that 
obscuring of the English vowel 
sounds wliich unnecessarily saddens 
some of our purists ; English words 
of three A four syllables arc common 
in which there is only one clear vowel 
[corruption, enlightenment, Ac.); it is 
a main characteristic of the language, 
to be recognized A not fought against 
or lamented over. 

Secondly, recessive accent, or the 
<lrift of this usually single stress 
towards the beginning of the word. 

1 he most obvious illustration is 
what happens to the French words 
we borrow ; ch&teau, plateau, tableau, 
garage, wenn, charlatan, souvenir, 
nonchalant, A hundreds of others, 
come to us with their last syllables 
at least as clear A fully stressed as 
we soon turn them into 
shft'to A shar'Iaton A the like. 
Again, other words that were long 
pronounced in English with stress on 
the middle syllable have it shifted 
to the first : aggra'ndize, reco'n- 
dite, obdur'ate, contrar'y, eque'rry, 
d( tno list rate, become il^grandiz, 

t'kweri, Ac. 

I hose first A second forces work 
well enongli together. A, as they are 
always extending their influence A 
gradually assuming control of new 
vuirds, account for a large propor¬ 
tion of the variant iJronunciations 
so much more numerous in English 
than in most languages. In deciding 
wliich of two renderings should be 
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preferred, it may be remembered 
that when recessive accent has once 
opened an attack it will probably 
effect the capture, & that it is well 
to be on the winning side. 

But, tliirdly, there comes into con¬ 
flict with both these tendencies a 
repugnance to strings of obscure 
syllables ; with the uneducated this 
is rather inability than mere dislike ; 
their tongues cannot frame a rapid 
succession of light syllables hardly 
differing from each other ; & the 
educated, who can manage it if they 
will, have the English objection to 
fussy precision & often do not choose 
to, except where academic sur¬ 
roundings constrain them to aca¬ 
demic elocution. Hence reactions 
with many words whose surrender 
to recessive accent is on record in 
the dictionaries. Deuteronomy & 
laboratory & disciplinary are not 
easy to say with a single first- 
syllable accent each, & the attempt 
is apt to result in omission of syl¬ 
lables—du'troninl & Ih'brntrl & 
dl'spllnrl; such dangers arc shirked 
by the use of two stresses (du'ter- 
6'noml, di'sipli'narl) or by shifting 
the stress forward again (lab6'ratorI); 
& ho'spiUiblet de'spicablcy a'pplicable, 
ca'pitalist, gla'diolus, sa'lphuretted^ 
co'ntumacy, are a few examples of 
the many quadrisyllables from whose 
orthodox accent many speakers seek 
relief (displ'kabl &c., gladi'olus or 
even gli'dio'lus, su'lfurC'tid, kontu'- 
inasl). In a large class, of which re- 
criminfl/ori/(OEL)rikri'mmatori)muy 
be taken as the type, there arc regu¬ 
larly two pronunciations, one aca¬ 
demic as above, & the other with 
a secondary accent or clearly pro¬ 
nounced a (rlkrrmlnatorl) used by 
ordinary i)cople. The unsatisfactory 
clipping of w’ords like voluntaT{y)ism 
& accojnp(Ui(y)ist (see -ist) is perhaps 
due to this dislike of many syllables 
unrelieved by an accent. The word 
CONTUMELY, witli its fivc pronuncia¬ 
tions, is an interesting case, discussed 
separately. 

Rechablte, Pronounce rC'k-. 


r^haufffe, recherch6. See Fkench 

WORDS. 

recidivist. Pronounce rlsl'dlvlst. 

recipe. See receipt. 
recipient. The Serjeanl-at^Arms dh 
Lady Jloratia Lrskine were yester¬ 
day the recipients of presentaiious 
from members of the Press Gallery./ 
air Wilfrid Laurier, tvho was seventy 
years of age yesterday, was the r. of 
congratulations from Mr Asquith./Mr 
Albert I'isefti, who has just been the 
r. of a pleasant presentation from his 
pupils./Mr John D. Clancy, K.C., 
M.P., who enjoys the unique dislinC’ 
tion of h<wing represented continuously 
an Irish constituency for a quarter of 
a century, has just been made the r, 
of a presentation to rjiarh the ei'cnt. 
Can any man say that sort of thing 
& retain a shred of self-respect ? 

reciprocal (in grammar). See Teco- 

NICAL terms. 

reclproca!)(mutual. To the diffi¬ 
culties presented by m. itself must 
be added that of the difference be¬ 
tween it & r. M, regards the 
relation from both sides at once : 
the m. haired of A tO U ; nev'er from 
one side only ; not B's m, hatred of 
A. \Vhere m, is correct, r. would 
be so too : the r. hatred of A tf* ii ; 
but tn. is usually preferred when it 
is possible. li. can also be applied 
to the second party’s share alone ; 
IPs T. hatred of A ; r. is therefore 
often useful to supply t he delleieneies 
of m, ; A, having ser\'ed H, can say 
‘Now’ inav I ask for a r. (but not 
for a ra.]‘service ?Two parties 
can take ni. or r. aelion, & the 
meaning is the same; one party 
can take r., but not in., action. In 
the following passage, m. could not 
be substituted for the correct r. ; 
if the words had been not ‘ of the 
British ])eople but ‘ of the two 
peoples m. would have been as 
good as T., or indeed better ; it must 
be added, however, that since it 
^\Yo to make a friemlship, 
■whieli is essentially a ni. or r. rela¬ 
tion, to use ei tiler adject i\e is 
waste I —^Ir 11 ilson said : I trust 
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your Government saw in the warmth 
of the greetings accorded to his Royal 
Highness the manifestation of friendly 
goodwill which the people of the 
United States hold for those of Britain^ 
Believing in the reciprocal friendship 
of the British people it will be my \ 
aim in the future to . . 

reciprocate has -cable ; -able l. 
recitative. Pronounce rSsltate'v, 
recite makes -table ; sec Mute e. 
reckon makes -oned &c.; -N-, -nn-. 
reclaim. Noun spelt reclamation, 
reclame. Sec French words. 
recline makes -nable ; see Mute e. 
recognizance. Pronounce rlkO n-. 
recognize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
re-collect, recollect, remember. To 
re-collect is to collect or rally what 
has been dissipated {but he soon 
re-collected his courage or himself) ; 
the distinction between this & the 
ordinary sense of recollect is usually 
though not alwjiys kept up in pro¬ 
nunciation, & should be marked by 
the hyphen ; see rk(-). Between 
recollect & remember there is a dis¬ 
tinction often obscured by the use 
of recollect as a Formal word for 
the ‘ dominant term ’ remember. 
Recollect follows I cayi't as naturally 
as remember follows 1 don't; i.e', 
rerollecl means not remember, but 
succeed in reim-tnboring, & implies 
a scjtrcb in the memory. Peter 
rrmembeTcd (not recoUeefed) the word 
of Jesus, ivhirh said unto him. 
Before the cock croxc, thou shall deny 
me thrice, 

recompense has -sable; Mute e. 
reconcile makes -lahle ; sec Mute e. 

(If tb(“ noutts rcroficilement & rccon- 
cihalion, the first is comparatively 
little us(m1 , l)ot has the special func¬ 
tion (perhaps as lieing more closely 
di'peinlent on tlie \ erb ; but see 
-ION A' -mknt) of representing the 
act ot reeoneiling rather than the 
act or state of being rcconcileil, 
wliieb laeans in practice that it is 
more titly loMowed than reconcilia¬ 
tion by an objective genitive, as in 
I he reeancilcmcnt of duty with plea¬ 
sure IS no easy problem. 


recondite. The old pronunciation 
rikd'ndit is maintained by some 
scholarly persons, but r^'kondit is 
now usual; see Recessive accent. 

reconnaissance. Pronounce as an 
English word—rlkb'nlsans. 
reconnoitre makes -tring. 
record. Verb rikor'd, noun r§'kord ; 
see Noun & verb accent. For noun 
synonyms in the sense relevant 
facts, see field. 

recount. For re-count see re(-). 
For the noun recoimtal (IFAcn the 
very interesting stories of crime have 
been unfolded, xve can follow the 
recountai of detection without any 
bewilderment), see -al nouns ; ‘ Fre¬ 
quent in recent journalistic use ’ 
says the OED, perhaps not designing 
to commend it. 

recourse. There is much confusion, 
writer’s or printer’s (see Misprints), 
between this, resort, & resource. 
recover, re-cover, recreation, re¬ 
creation, &c. See re{-). 
recriminate. Idle people who pass 
their time in recriminating France. 
For this transitive use, ‘ now rare 
the OED lias only a single quotation 
later than the 18th c. 

recriminatory. For the rival pro¬ 
nunciations (-atori, -atorl) see Re- 
CES.sn'E accent. 

recrudescence. Hong Kong, Fri- 
— There is an alarming r, of 
piracy in the BVst River./A literary 
tour dc force, a r., two or three genera¬ 
tions later, of the very respectable 
11 illiam Lamb {aflerwards Lord Mel¬ 
bourne), his unhappy xcife. Lady 
Caroline Lamb, d: Lord Byron./ 
First, we have the wn/or/!/>i«(e cir¬ 
cumstances which caused England to 
be w'cakly represented in the second 
test match ; secondly, tec have the r, 
of Mr Laver. To recrudesce is to 
become raw again or renew' morbid 
activity, as a wound or ulcer may, 
or nictaphorically a pestilence or 
\’icc or other noxious manifestation. 
Tiiat being so, the first example 
above is proper enough ; but what 
I have Mr Laver & Lord Melbourne 
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done that their reappearance should 
bear,? Nothing, except fall into the 
hands of journalists who like Popu¬ 
larized TECHNICALITIES & SLIPSHOD 
EXTENSION, Tills disgusting use is 
apparently of the twentieth century 
only; the recrudescences in the OED 
quotations are of ‘ abuses ‘ calumny 
& malignity’, ‘ Paganism’, ‘the epi¬ 
demic ’, ‘ the wound ’, ‘ a varicose 
ulcer & that is all. 

recniltal. See -al nouns. 
rectify. For inhcxions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 0. 

rectilinear, -neal. There is no 
objection to cither in itself ; but -or 
is BO much commoner that, as there 
is no difference of meaning, -al 
should be abandoned as a Needless 

VARIANT. 

recto. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 3. 
rector. Sec vicar, 
recuperate makes -rable ; -able 1. 
recur. Pronounce the participle 
riker'ing ; see Pronunciation, s.f. 
recurve makes -vable ; see Mute e. 
recusancy, -ce. The second is 
much loss common, & should be 
dropped as a Needless variant. 
red. Ued heat & red tape ; Hyphens 
3 13. lied-hot ; Hyphens 3 D. 
redact, -or, -Ion. See Gallicisms. 
reddle. See ruddle. 
reddy is often preferred to reddish 
in compound colour words {reddy- 
brown Ac.), but is now rare as a 
separate word. 

rede. See Wardoup. street, & 
Revivals. 

redingote. Sec French words. 
redintegrate makes -rable ; -able 1. 
reduce makes -cible ; sec -able 2. 
After r. to & be reduced to the gerund, 
not the infinitive, is idiomatic: He 
tvas reduced to refroefing (not to re¬ 
tract) his statement ; sec Gerund 3. 

reductlo ad absurdum. See Tech¬ 
nical terms. 

reduit. See French words. 
redundancy, -ce. As recusancy ; 

& sec -ce, -cy. 

reduplicate makes -cable ; -able 1. 
reduplication. Tecu.nical terms, i 
re-enforce. See reenforce. 1 


reeve makes rove or reeved both in 
past & in p.p. 

refection (meal), A Formal word. 
refectory. The pronunciation rfi'- 
flktorl is less common now than 
formerly, & Recessive accent is 
not likely to prevail. 

refer makes -rrrd, -rang ; -R-, -rr-. 
referable. Pronounce rf'ferobl. For 
, the irregular form (cf. -r-, -hr-), see 
confer(r)able, 

reference. For synonyms in the 
sense scope or purview, see field. 
By Slipshod extension, the word 
is often now made to mean a person 
to whom r. is permitted as a witness 
to character, & even a written 
testimonial. 

referendum, properly meaning a 
question to be referred (to the 
people), has been apjiropriated as 
a name for the system of so referring 

w 

questions & for any particular occa¬ 
sion of its exercise ; the normal 
form would have been reference, but 
referendum has the advantage over 
that of not bearing several other 
senses. The {)hiral -da is better 
avoided as too suggestive (ef. 
randa, agenda, Ac.) of the correct 
sense—(jucstions to be referred— ; 
use -ms. 

reQU. Verb ren i, noun re'fil ; see 
Noun & verb acci:nt, 
refine makes -nable ; see Mute e. 
licfinedly is .a bad form ; see -edi.v. 
reflect makes -lor. 
reflectable,-exible. Tlie first, from 
reflect, is preferable to the second, 
from tlic obs. verb to reflex \ -able 2. 

reflection, reflexion. Thouglt tbe 
second is ' tbe etymological spelling ’ 
(OLD), the first'is in general senses 
(tliought, remark, eeiiMire, &c.) 
almost invariable, & even in tbe 
physical senses (casting back of light 
&c',) at least as common as -xion. 
A clear differentiation being out ot 
the question, & tbe variat ion of form 
being witboiit essential sigiiilicance, 
the best thing to do is to use tbe 
commoner s|)elling, reflection, in all 
senses. For the change from older 
. reflexion see -xion. 
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reflective)(reflexlve. The case is 
simpler with these than with reflec¬ 
tion & reflexion, Heflexive has now 
lost all its senses except the gram¬ 
matical one (see Technical terms), 

& reflective has resigned that & kept 
the rest ; the differentiation wanting 
with the nouns has been accom¬ 
plished for the adjectives. But i 
reflectivey though it can at need have 
any of the adjective senses corre¬ 
sponding to reflectiony is current 
chiefly as synonymous with medi¬ 
tative, & reflecting or reflected is sub¬ 
stituted for it as often as possible in 
referring to the reflection of light &c. 
—reflecting surface, reflected colour, 
rather than reflective. 

reflet. Sec French words. 
reflexion, reflexive. Sec reflec¬ 
tion, REFLECTIVE. 

reform, re-form. Sec ri:(-). 
refract makes -tor. For refractable 
& refrangible, of which the first is 
rcc()mmendc<l, see -arle 2. 
refrigerate makes -roii/c, -for ; sec 
•ADLE 1, -OR. liefrigeratorif is jiro- 
noiinced by the OFI) rlfri'jfTrttori, | 
not -utori — a hard nut fur some 
jaws ; sec Recessive accent. 

refuse. Verb rlffi'z, noun ri'ffis ; 
sec Noun it vi:un aoient. The 
vcrl) makes -sable ; sec Mute e. 
re-fuse. Sec nH(-). 
refutable, irrefutable. The OED 
prefers the accent on -/(/- in both, 
but allows tlie other also. The 
Recessive-accent force, the 
analogy of words so familiar as 
idis)rejn(table it {in)dispulabk, seem 
likely to result in the pronunciation 
here advised—(I}r<^'fQt«l)l. 

refutal. For this Superfluous 
woiut, see -al nouns. 
regalia. Tlic word moaning royal 
cmljliMiis A('. is a plural ; that mean¬ 
ing a kind of cigar is a singular, witfi ’ 
plural -as. i 

regard. 1. J{. in periphrasis. 2. I 
'lake r. ,'k Il.){r<nisider. 

1. It. in periidirasis. The noun is 
much used in ('ompound fheposi- 
tio.ns • see that article for excesses 


of the kind. The two examples that 
follow, in which about would have 
served for with n to, & in for in r, 
to, are mere ev'cryday specimens of 
a practice that is not strikingly bad 
on each occasion, but cumulatively 
spoils a writer's style & injures the 
language : — It is well said, in every 
sense, that a man's religion is the 
chief fact tvith r. to him./In r. to 
three other scats there will be a divided 
Unionist vote. 

The verb is also much over-used 
periphrastically in as regards ; Turk¬ 
ish rule cannot be tolerated in future 
over any country the population of 
which is Christian as regards the 
majority of its inhabitants. This 
should run—any country (a) whose 
population is chiefly Christian, or 
(b) with a predominantly Christian 
population, or (c) in wliich the 
majority of the population is Chris¬ 
tian, or (d) in which the majority are 
Christians, or (e) where Christians 
arc in a majority. See as 3 for the 
disfigurements to which the very 
similar as to leads those who indulge 
in such ])hrascs. 

2. Take r. The vast majority, it 
would be safe to say, have patients 
over a field ivhich lakes no regard to 
borough or other boundaries. A mix¬ 
ture of the two phrases take account 
of & have regard to ; see Cast-iron 

IDIOM. 

3. It.flCO nsider, 1 consider it mon- 
stroHs or a shame is English ; / regard 
it monstrous or a shame is not, but 
r(M]uires as : 1 r. it as monstrous, as 
a shame. This statement is offered, 
though as an opinion only, yet with 
eonfitienee ; but stnoe tlic OED, al¬ 
ways chary of condemnation, docs 
not expressly condemn, an opinion 
must not be pas-sed off as authorita¬ 
tive. The OED's definition of the 
use in question runs : ‘To consider, 
look on, ns being something. Also 

oecasionallv with other construe- 

^ *»■ 

turns Its quotations consist of four 
with tlic normal ns(Shaks{)crc, Addi¬ 
son, Cowjier, Froude), one of the type 
I T. it a shame (.1. (lilbert), one of 
the type I r. it to be (or do so-&-so), 
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& one that is here irrelevant (to r. 
his position under another aspect). 
A strong preponderance, at any rate, 
against the modern journalist’s trick 
of treating regard as the exact 
equivalent of consider —a trick that 
the OED, if the regard articles had 
been dated 1920 instead of 1905, 
would have had either to recognize 
more fully or to condemn, 

A large number of examples will be 
given, in the hope that when they 
are seen in the mass their badness 
will be glaring enough to repel. 
R. to be (or do) is as unidiomatic as 
r. it monstrous &c., but far less 
common & therefore less in need of 
attention. First will come examples 
of it, secondly ordinary ones in 
which as should have been inserted, 
& tliirdly some in which, since an 
os serving another purpose makes 
r. as undesirable, consider should be 
substituted. 

A. Jt. to be (or do), & r. that. In all 
consider, or think, & in the second 
& third r. as, would do. 

Dr Leonard Schmitz regards it to 
indicate the looseness of popular 
opinion./Some County Associations 
r. it to be their first duty to accumu^ 
late large invested funds./Montenegro 
regards this treaty to be worthless 
because she was not previously in- 
Jformed of its existence./lie regards 
Spiritism as practised today to be 
full of the gravest dangers./But for 
a long time it seemed to be regarded 
that the heads of important trade 
departments could be relegated to any 
gentleman of influence who happened 
to watU a billet. 

B. Unprovoked omission of as. 
Insert as, or use consider or think. 

Mations who may r. the ex-Kaiscr's 
nearness to his former dominions 
a menace to them./The present rulers 
of (iermany will r, themselves free 
to pile up arm aments./lie regards it 
beyond question that Moses icrote 
practically the whole of the Penta^ 
teuch./But the Generals present re¬ 
garded the remedy worse than the 
evil. 

C. Omission of as not excused, but 


perhaps caused, by proximity of 
another as, or by abnormal order of 
words. Consider is the reinedv in 
all. 

It had regarded itself as certainly out 
of the war as a great city could be./ 
We in Ireland regard no insxtlt so 
supreme as the itxsult that we are 
intolerant./Mr Maxse, so r from 
regarding the Hedging & Ditchi 
controversy as remote as the author¬ 
ship of the Letters of Junius, put 
down a motion saying . . ./The man 
who regards the postal sijsiem as 
stable us the solar system./We r. this 
attempt to create enthusiasm for the 
Union Jack by statutory enactment 
as ill-advised as the policy of ' Say 
Suzerain './Most people would r. 
Butler's ingenious theories about the 
connexion bctivecn memory tfc heredity 
quite as much contribution to litera¬ 
ture as to science./Pufendorf went so 
far as to T. ratification sujterjhious./ 
Showing how fundamental they re¬ 
garded the need of establishing the 
independence of the judiciary./So 
serious is the position regarded in 
some parts of Natal that . . ./Both 
these mansions were designed by the 
same architect, the late Louis 1 ulliamy, 
whose Tfiasterpieccs they are gene rally 
regarded. To hhx'k a side-issue, let 
it be said that two or three of the 
pieces niiglit be teebnieally defended 
on the ground that sound us a bell 
means the same as as sound as a bell, 
& tliat the as before remote, stable, 
& ill-advised, may therefore be the 
one that belongs to the phr.isc 
regard as, & not correlative to the 
later «.v. It is obviously not so, A 
anvone who takes that line &. omits 
those examples has still the others 
on his hands. 


regardless. See Qi;asi-ai>vi;hbs. 
regenerate. Verb -at, adjeetivc_-at 


5 B, The 


or -it ; see VAiiTit’iri.i.s a 
verb makes -ruble, -tor i -AUi.ii 1, -OK. 

Reggv, -le- 

l^Kie, regime. Sec Vnr.scu woiids. 

regiment. I’ronounee tlie noun in 
the current sense r£* jinent ; but in 
derivatives (regimental Ac.), A per- 
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haps in the verb & archaic uses of 
the noun, the -i- is sounded, 

region. For some synonyms in the 
sense sphere &c,, see field. In the 
T. of for about or nearly is a bad 
Compound preposition. 

register, vb, makes -/roi/e; the 
agent-noun is -trar, & in Camb, 
Univ. ‘trary, 

regnal, regnant. The -gn- as in 
^ognify &c., not as French, nor as 
in poignant, 

regorge makes -geable ; see Mute e. 
regress. The verb rlgrS's, the noun 
re'grCs ; see Noun & verb accent. 
regret makes -tied, -tlablCy &c, ; 
see -T-, -TT-. 

regretful means feeling or mani¬ 
festing regret, not causing it ; the 
latter sense Ijclongs to regrettable. 
In the extracts below the wrong 
word has been cfiosen ; sec Pairs & 
SNARES. The possession of those 
churches ica,? unfortunately the reason 
of the regretful racial struggles in 
Macedonia./Sir Xexvton Moore's re- 
eignation of the Premiership of 
IVestern Australia teas a regretful 
surprise to Australians in London./ 
It ions not surprising, hoxvever refrret- 
ful, that Scotland had lagged bchuul, 

regular. The r. clergy (opp. secular, 
i.e. of tire world) means those who 
arc subject to one of the religious or 
monastic ‘ rules ’ (Latin regula a rule) 
or special codes of discipline — monks 
as distinguished from parish priests 
<fe the like. 


regularize makes -zable ; Mute i:. 
regulate makes Aable ; see - able l. 
regulus. PI. Ai (-i). 
regurgitate, rehabilitate, make 
A table ; see -arei', 1, 


rehearse, reimburse, make ’Sable ; 
see Muti.: k. 

reindeer. For (il. sec CoLLF.crn'Es,!. 
reinforce, re-enforce. 'I'lic ordinary 
form {rein-) Ikis Ix'en so far divorced 
Ironi the simple verb (formerly 
inf (tree or enforce, now always tli'e 
latter) that il seldom or never means 


to enforce again, as when a lapsed 
regulation is revived. For that 


sense re'Cnforce should be used ; see 
he(-). Both make -ceable ; -able 1, 

reiterant. But the booing <fc reiterant 
cries of*‘No* grero louder, at length 
he sat doxon. This Avoidance op 
THE obvious, as often, has resulted 
in a blunder ; r. meani repeating, 
not repeated; but, at any rate, 
what are booing & r. doing in one 
sentence ? 

reiterate makes -Table ; see -able 1. 
reive(r). See reave(r). 
reject makes -tor ; see -or. 
rejoin, re-join. See re(-). The 
hyphened form should be restricted 
to actual reuniting {The parts will 
re-jom if laid close end to end, or 
should be re-joined with care). 

rejuvenate, -nlze, make -nable, 
-nizable ; see - able 1, Mute e. 
relation, relationship, relative, as 
terms of kindred, have seen some 
changes. Relative started as an 
adjective meaning what we call 
related, but, being used as short for 
related person, became a noun de¬ 
noting a person. Relation started 
as an abstract noun meaning our 
relationship (in its only right sense ; 
see next article); but, being trans¬ 
ferred from the abstract to the con¬ 
crete, came also to denote a person. 
\Vc have had to take to related & 
relationship because the others in 
their original senses have failed us, 
now liiul ourselves with relation 
ifc relative as two names for the same 
thing, only so far different as -ive 
is something of a Formal word, & 
-ion the dominant term. 

relatlon(shlp). The word relation 
has many senses, most of w'hich are 
abstract. It approaches the con¬ 
crete in the rather rare sense a story 
or narrative, & it is fully concrete 
in the very coiiinion sense a related 
person, i.e. a son or mother or cousin 
or aunt or the like. Now, sonship, 
cousinship, &c., being words for 
wfiich there is a use, it is entirely 
natural that -ship should be affixed 
also to the word that summarizes 
them ; sonship the being a son- 
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relationship the being a relation— 
with the extension (due to the 
generalizing sense of relation) into 
‘ the being this, that, or the other 
relation,’ or ' degree of relatedness 
To that use of relationship, then, 
there is no objection. But to afVix 
•ship to relation in any of its other, 
or abstract, senses is against all 
analogy; the use of *ship is to 
provide concretes (friend, horseman, 
clerk, lord) with corresponding ab¬ 
stracts ; but relation, except when 
it means related person, is already 
abstract, & one might as well make 
connexions/lip, correspondenceship, or 
associationship, as relationship from 
relation in abstract senses. Of the 
following extracts the first shows 
how relationship, when it is justi¬ 
fiable, may lend precision to the 
meaning ; the second suggests, by 
the writer’s shifting from one to the 
other, that relationship in the im¬ 
proper sense has no superiority 
w’hatever to relation or relations ; 
&, the rest show how needlessly the 
Long vaiiiant is often resorted to;— 
7'he king was therefore not necessarily 
of royal blood, though usually he was 
the son of the previous Fharaoh ; 
the relation of Tut-ankh-Amen to his 
predecessor is not known./Why not 
leave the relations of landlord & 
farmers, as well as those of farmers efc 
labourers, to the beneficial effects of 
the policy ? Why is a tribunal neces~ 
snry in the one case ds not in the other 
if mutual frankness will adjust all 
relationships 'i/A state of things may 
be created which is altogether incon- 
sislent with the relationship which 
should properly exist bettoeen police 
<t‘ public./A step which must have 
great effect on the commercial relation¬ 
ship between America d; Europe./ 
liy creating, if such be possible, a 
Tctationship of mutual amity between 
liritain d Itussia./The most probable 
result of persistence in the present 
ambiguous relationship with Itussia 
is that . . ./She declared that she d her 
husband had no business relation¬ 
ships,/Ilis attacks upon the Napo¬ 
leonic tradition are well known, but 


we are not aware that his relationship 
to it has ever been so carefully traced./ 
Already a wholesome change has 
begun to operate in the relationship 
between this country d; France. 

relatlval(ly). Grammar words only ; 

see ADJECTIVALLY. 

relative. For the use in / ivrote to 
him T. to renewing the lease, see 
Quasi-adveiids. 

Relative pronouns. See the 

separate words— who, ivhich, what, 
that, such as, as. 

release makes -sable ; see Mute e. 
relegate makes -gable ; sec -able l. 
The large terrace, usually a dining¬ 
room, has also been relegated to the 
King’s use, cL* U’i/i be adorned leil/i 
groups of Alpine plants. Devoted ? 
relegated is not very polite to His 
Majesty ; has the writer looked up 
assign in a synonym dictionary & 
decided that r. is the least familiar 
of the list ? familiar to him it does 
not seem to be ; see Novelty- 

HUNTING. 

relevance, -cy. The OKD treats 
~cy as the standard form; -ce, -cy, 
relev6, .See Fbknch words. 
reliable, -blllty. Another essential 
of successful aerial transport .Hr 
'Thomas describes by the term * relia¬ 
bility or the not less doubtful word 
* dependabilitt/'. As this extrac t 
from The 'Times in 1920, it is c lear 
that the purists have not yet reckon- 
ciled themselves to the inevitable. 
The OLD quotes Kith, 17th, IHth, 
& 19th centurv passages for reliable, 
but states that it first beeaine 
common 70 vears ago. Ihe objec¬ 
tion common to it & several other 
words is obvious, & the kinci of 
understanding that lincls differt nt to 
indefensible will listen to nothing in 
favour of reliable. 'I'tiose who have 
an opc'D niincl on the point will tind 
a full (iiseussion in -aui.e 4. 

relict. ’I'be OKD pronoiinees rC'* 
llkt. Now that the word is hardly 
used except as a seiui-Iegal term, or 
a Formal word, for widow, & is 
more often seen than lu^ard, it may 
be questioned whether most people 
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do not tliink of it as rlli'kt, & 
whether the avoidance of confusion 
between it & relic is not worth 
securing by that pronunciation. 

relieve makes -vable ; see Mute e. 
Hclicvcdlij is a bad form ; see -edly. 
relievo. IM. -os ; see -o(i:)s 0, But 
the form miglit well be dropped as 
a needless mixture between the 
Italian rilievo (relya'vO) & the 
English relief ; ef. alto-relievo, 
bas-relief, ME/ZO-KILIEVO. 

religious. For dim r. lights see 
Irrelevant allusion. 
relume. For pronunciation, see lu. 
rely. For inllcxions see Verbs in 
*IE Ac., C. 

remain, l. There rc 7 natn(s). 2, 
Continue to r. il. / r. 

1. I here remains to be said a few 
words on the excellence of M. Vallcry 
Kadot s book. The use of a singular 
verh before a [ilurai subject is dis¬ 
cussed in Xu.'uiiKR, 7. The ])resent 
example is ])erhu()s due to confusion 
between U remains to say & There 
rejnain to be said. 

2. Coniutite to r, li. (in the sense 
that concerns us) means in itself 

coiitinue to be ’ ; to continue to 
conlinue to be is, cxeej)t in some 
hardly imaginable context, a ridieu- 
ions tautology, A would not call for 
mention if it were not surprisingly 
comnuMi ; see Haziness, Fleonasm'. 
The cnnnsclhrs of the Sultan continue 
to remain sceptical./And yet through 
tl all I c, t. r. cheerful./It is expected 
that very soon order xvHl be restored, 
although (he people c. i. r. restive. 

3. / r. For this see Letter forms. 

^ remark, vb, has as one of its senses , 
‘ to say by way of comment ’ or 
‘say incidentally’. It would be 
absurd pedantry to insist that it 
should never be used for say except 
when ‘ by way of comruent ’ is 
clearly justilied, A often very didi- 
eult to tleeide whether it is justilied 
or not. Nevertheless, it is well to 
remember the qiialilicatioii, A be 
thereby saved from two bad uses of 
r » (1) as a mere Formal word, A 
us a wortl relied on to give by its i 


incongruity a mildly facetious touch 
—one of the forms of Worn-out 
HUMOUR ; Vou may drive out Nature 
with a pitchfork but she will always 
return, as Horace remarked tn a 
language no longer quoted in the 
House of Commons. 

remarkable. See Positive words. 
remedy. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE Ac., C. Remediable A remedial 
are pronounced rime'-, but remedi¬ 
less either rlmCMMIs (* the original 
stressing OED) or r^'midilis. 

rernember. See recollect for the 
distinction. R. makes -berable or 
(now rarely) -brablc. 
remise (stabling, fencing). Pro¬ 
nounce rime'z. 

remise (law vb). Pronounce rimi'z. 
R. makes -sable ; sec Mute e, 
remit makes -tied, -iting, Ac, ; see 
-T-, -tt- ; but remissive ; see -able 
2, Of the nouns remission A raniltal, 
the first is better in all senses but 
one, viz ‘ the act of referring a case 
from one court to another ’; see -al 

NOUNS. 

remonetize. For -6n- or -Gn-, see 
Pronunciation. 

remonstrate is jironounccd (in con- 
tra.st with demonstrate) rirno nstrat, 
])erhaps because the current noun is 
remonstrance, ^he other noun, 
-ation, is now rare, A should not be 
use<I : ^llthough every attempt is 
nuide at this office to save people from 
being misled, our remonstrations have 
not hitherto met tdth success. 

remote makes -er, -est ; sec -er A 
-Lsr 1. R. is not one of the adjec- 
ti\es that can be used as Quasi- 
aiherhs ; it must liavc a noun 
^Mth M’hich it can be more reasonably 
eoneei\'cd to agree than it can with 
knowledge in tlie following extract ; 
read Lven some distance from . . , 
Rven somexvhat remote from the main 
tourist routes the knoxvledge of Eng¬ 
lish in shops is remarkable. 

remove makes -vable ; sec Mute e. 
hor r. one’s hat, the cloth, Ac., see 
Formal words. 

remunerate makes -rable ; see 
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-ABLE 1 . R., -aiioTit & ^ative, are, 

as compared with pay{ing)t Formal 
WORDS, & should not be preferred, 
as often, without good reason. 

renaissance. See French words. 
R. was so far established as the 
English word for the thing before 
it was latinized or anglicized into 
renascence that it is still the more 
intelligible of the two, & may well 
be left in possession. Pronounce as 
English—rina'sns. 

rencontre, rencounter. The verb 
is now rare, & for the noun* also 
much less used than formerly, the 
6rst or French spelling is more 
usual, pronounced rSngkO'nter. 

rendezvous. Pronounce rO'ndiv^, 
but in the plural of the noun -ooz. 
The verb makes -oouses (pron, 
-vobz),-uou.'sed (pron. -vdod), -uo using 
(pron. -vdbing), 

renegade, -ado. The latter, of 
which the plural when it was current 
was -ocs, is archaic, 
renounce makes -ceable ; see -able 
1. Between renouncement & renun¬ 
ciation there is no such differentia¬ 
tion as that which preserves the two 
nouns of pronounce, & renoitncement 
is accordingly passing out of use. 

renovate makes -vable ; see -able 1, 
rente, rentier. See French w'ords. 
renunciation. For pronunciation 
sec -ciATiON. Renunciative, renun¬ 
ciatory, pron, -shativ, -shatorl. 

rep. The OED treats this, not 
repp or reps, as the right form of the 
textile name. 

repa(i)rable. Reparable (rfi'po-) is 
used almost only of abstracts such 
as loss, injury, mistake, which arc 
to be made up for or to have their 
effects neutralized ; repairable mme- 
tinics in that w’ay also, but chiefly 
of material thi 

* 1 , 

The negatives arc irrcparr^le, 
but unrepairable ; see -able <1. 

repatriate makes -riable ; -able 1, 
repel makes -lied &c. ; sec -ll-, -l-. 
repellent, repulsive. That is rcpcl- 
itent wiiieli keeps one at arm s length , 


that is repulsive from which one re¬ 
coils ; that is, the second is a much 
stronger word, 

repertoire. See French words. 


Repetition of words or sounds. 
The first thing to be said is that 
a dozen sentences arc spoilt by 
ill-advised av’oidance of repetition 
for every one that is spoilt by ill- 
advised repetition. Faulty repeti¬ 
tion results from want of care ; 
faulty avoidance results from in¬ 
capacity to tell good from bad, or 
servile submission to a rule of 
thumb—far graver defects than 
carelessness. This article is accord¬ 
ingly of slight importance compared 
with that in which the other side 
of the matter is presented ; see 
Elegant variation, where the rule 
of thumb against repetition is shown 
to have the most disastrous con¬ 


sequences. 

The fact remains, however, that 
repetition of ccrt;un kinds is bad ; 
&, though the bad repetitions are 
almost always unintentional, & due 
to nothing worse than carelessness, 
& such as their authors would not 
for a moment defend, yet it is well 
that writers should realize how 
common this particular form of 
carelessness is; the moral of the 
many examples that will he given 
is tlie extremely simple one—read 
what you liave ivritteii before print¬ 
ing it. The examples are divided 
into batches under heatlings, & little 
comment need be addeil. 

DEl^KNDIvNT SKQUr'NCKS, SCVCftll 

of phrases, or two or more U'hich 
clauses or that clauses or -ly words, 
each of wliich is not jiarallel or 
opposed, but lias a dependent rcla- 
lion to the one before or after it. 
For’the point of the distinction 
between dependent parallel sc- 


uences, see -LV :J. , 

The founders of the study of the 
rir»tn of human nature./The atmo- 
ohere of mutuality must be created 
rhich ivill make it possible to discuss 
roposals which would have seemed 

tnpracticable./.1 aken up with ttof- 
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fare with an enemy./1 do not forget 
that some writers have held that 
a system is to be inferred./He lived 
practically exclusively on milk. 


TWO ACCIDENTALLY SIMILAR BUT 

NOT Parallel uses of a word. 
Some other examples may be found 

in JiNCLES. 

Space forbids us to give a translation 
of the entire article, which would run 
to several columns ; but there are 
several pouUs which, if quoted from 
the rest of the article^ xvould give the 
impression that . . ./In these days 
American revolutionary upsets appear 
smalt enoijijh beside the other afflic¬ 
tions of the world ; yet the situation is 
interesting cmmgh./It xvas entitled 

Le CamtU' de I,ectur€ tt il resented, 
I a language which our feminists would 
strongly resent, //jc presence of ladies 
on that committee. Doubtful spcci- 
mciis of this kind soinctinies occur in 
which the repetition may have been 
intended, but tlic parailcl or con¬ 
trast is so little si*jnifieaiit or so un* 
tidily expressed that it was probably 
ftccidental ; so i—The Japanese de¬ 
mocracy arc affront(’(1 at tvhat they 
regard as an affrortt to their national 
dignity./They can, no doubt, do each 
other enormous injury, but the Hul- 
garians eould only carry the trenches 
at enormous cost, tO' an offensive 
movement on the part of the Turks 
seems out of the question./The depu- 
t<ition asked ('olonet Seely yesterday to 
givc substaniinl cncouragemeitt to the 
liritish industry, potiiiine out the 
desirability of hai'ing adequate means 
of prodneing aeroplanes in this 
conn fry in ease of war, but at the 
same time pointinj^ out that the 
Teague desired that the (imrrrnnent 
should arquirc the very best machine 
that the world could produce./. . . 
sjallitig out its fangs when anyone 
entered the. room : this is quite an 
abnormal jiroeeeding on the part of 
a snake, bmlt in the ordinary way, 
but jiossibly if is suffering from the 
}>rn'itilt ng rjndcmic of desiring >o 
re( f}rd a protest in some nm'cl way. 
llAi’iiAZAim ur,i*j:nTioN, in a 


DiI'l'r se.nsk, 


t)F A WOIMJ (or 


such use of one of its inflexions or 
derivatives or other belongings). 

The cure for that is clearly the 
alternative vote or the second ballot, 
the former alternative feeing the more 
preferable,/This may have been due 
to undue power placed in his hands 
by the Constitution./To this last 
unsuccessful attempt succeeded the 
boredom of the trenches./We cannot 
bcliae that the Hill will be ship- 
xorcckcd on this point, for that would 
be not only disastrous to itself, fenf 
disastrous to the repuialion of the 
House of Tords itsclf./T'/ie.sc years 
of his zenith were big with a bigger 
fate than Acotfond’^./iVuc/i a mis¬ 
fortune would give the impression that 
the English do not treat their reli¬ 
gion seriously—on imprcs.5ion xvhich 
ivould have a serious effect politically 
as well as morally. / The vacancy 
should by ordinary calculation occa¬ 
sion no anxiety to the Liberal Party ; 
the seat has consistently returned 
Tepresentatives of that faith ; on this 
occasion, hoivever, it is probable that 
there unit be a three-sided contest./ 
1 hey dug their oton clay, often tn 
front of their own front doors./There 
IS no good [Hitter xvhose xvrists do not 
move out after the ball; indeed, the 
formal ton of the putter renders it 
iieees.sary that llicy should do so if he 
intcntls to/o//oio it through naturally./ 
If we could get the oicords announced 
in the course of next week, it would 
jirohably help more than anything else 
to get to the end of this struggle,/Sir 
It illiam It hitc has now received the 
crowning tlixtinclton of the Presidency 
of the lioyal Association; his asso¬ 
ciation u’it/i the Amo/ may be said to 
tittle til most from his birth./They are 
kept in vigour for a time by the auto- 
matte generation of ent/iusiVi-sm, but 
after a while the ebb begins ; a niot’e- 
niciit generally gnnvs ((■ dies with a 
generation. lie re again it is some¬ 
times possible to susjiect a writer of 
i\hat is worse than carelessness, 
a pointles.s but intended re[)ctition 
that is to have the effect of a plav 
on words or the mildest of puns 
'I Ite triple hill of ilills which are doren 
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the autumn sittings the Mines 
Billf the Shops <& the Insurance 
BilL/Of the octogenarians twenty-- 
three died in the firsts <£ thirty-three 
in the second half of the century; 
while if we add the nonagenarians 
twenty-five ancients died in the more 
ancient, cfe thirty-eight in the modern 
time./Anonymity seems to be a pecu¬ 
liar delight to writers on naval mat¬ 
ters, though perhaps necessity has 
something to do with the matter,/ 
1 agreed with Mr liawlinson's state¬ 
ment that the evidence at the inquest 
disagreed with the account of the riots 
as given by Mr Keir Ilardie. 

ASSONANCE, RHY'.ME, &C. 

‘ T^orser <fe uiorser ’ groujs the plight 
of the Globe over the oversea trade 
figures./Jf no such Council existed, 
the Secretary of State would have to 
form an informal one if not a formal 
one./The features which the present 
Government in this country presents 
tn common with representative <£• 
responsible government are few efc 
formal./. . . by committing embezzle¬ 
ment —an action too imbecile in the 
circumstances to deserve censure. 

REPETITION OF A NAME INSTEAD OF 

HE <tc. For this sec the Lord Dudley 
example near the beginning of Ele¬ 
gant VARIATION. 

repetitional, repetitionary, repeti¬ 
tious, repetitive. With all these on 
record, repetition would seem to have 
a good stock of adjectives at need ; 
but few writers have the hardihood 
to use any of tliem, Itepetitious ia 
said to be ‘ common in recent 
American use ’ ; repetitive is perhaps 
the least avoided in England. 

replace makes -ceable ; see -able 1, 
There is the literal sense of put 
(thing or person) back in the same 
place as before ; & there arc, 

broadly different from this, various 
uses in which substitution is the 
jjea—return an equivalent for, fill 
or take the place of, find a substitute 
for, supersede, & so forth. All the 
dictionaries, or certainly most of 
them, give the substitute uses with¬ 
out comment, & they are cstab- 


Ushed in the language ; but some 
wise men of Gotham have lately 
discovered that, if one is perversely 
ingenious enough, one can so use f. 
that it shall not be clear whether 
literal putting back or substitution 
is meant. Tliis is true ; here is an 
example in which a little thought is 
required ; We do 7wt regard the 
situation as a simple one : a large 
proportion of the men on strike have 
been replaced, tt* as complete rein¬ 
statement is one of the demands of 
the union, there are obvious difficulties 
to be overcome. To use r, tlicrc was 
foolish ; ‘ have liad their places 

filled ’ was the way to pnit it. But 
the wise men of Gotham arc so 
proud of a discovery that ortiinary 
people have made about hundreds 
of other ivords that tliey have issued 
a decree against using r. at all in 
the substitute senses. The conse¬ 
quences, in over-use & misuse of the 
verb SUBSTITUTE & the noon snt- 
stitution, have been lamentable, but 
need not be set forth lie re ; it is 
enough to state that the objections 
to the secondary senses of rejilnee <S: 
replacement are idle, & that only the 
same kind of care is required that is 
taken not to use trip in the sireeial 
sense stumble, or mistress in the 
special sense female j)aramour, where 
the context makes confusion likely 
with the unsi>ecialized senses, 

replenishmentlfrepletlon. The first 
is the ])roL'i'SS of liiling soinetliing op 
or the amount of matter tliat efteets 
the process ; the sccuntl is tin* titled- 
up condition. See -ion & 'Meni. 

replete. A'o teacher's bonkrasc is 
replete without it. Everyone at onee 
rightly eorreels to comphie ; but 
why not r, ? you can say “ a book¬ 
case r, with works of genius Be¬ 
cause ipiitc full (f.) i^’ not the same 
as adciiualely filled {complete). 

replica. The ‘ Devil ’ oner the gate¬ 
way, a coi>y of the grotesiptc on 
Lincoln calhedTul, which gave rise to 
the proverb ‘ .Iv sore as the Devil 
looks over Lincoln I he present 
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* Devil ’ is a mere modern replica of 
the original imp erected by the 
founder. ‘ Properly one made by 
the original artist says the OED, 
after defining r. as a copy or dupli¬ 
cate of a work of art. Properly, 
therefore, there is no such thing as 
a modern r. of an ancient original ; 
& it is this proper sense that alone 
makes the foreign word r. worth 
maintaining in English by the side 
of the abundant English synonyms. 
Ei.kcant vauiation & Novelty- 
HUNTiNO account between them for 
much destruction of what is valuable 
in words. 

reply. For inllexions see Verbs in 
•IK ttc., G. 

repondez s il vous plait. Sec Frencq 

WORDS. 

repose makes ‘Sahfe ; see Mute e. 
repousse. See French words. 
repp. See rkp. 

reprehend -hcnsihle ; -able 2. 
repress makes -ssihlc ; see -able 2. 
reprieve makes -vablc j sec Mute il 
reprimand. Noun re'priinahnd, 
verb r^^[>riinairnd ; see Noun & 
VERB accent. 

reprobate. Verb -at, noun -it or 
’<il ; sec Pahticibles 5 15. 
reproduce makes -ciblc ; sec - \ni:E 2. 
reprove mak('s -vable ; see Mute e. 
reps. See RE I’. 

republlcanize has -znhle ; Mute e, 
repudiate makes •dlable ; -able 1. 
repugn(ant). I*ronouncc ripu'n, 
but rlpu'giKint. 

repulse makes -sable ; sec Mute k. 
repulsive, .See rei’i;i,lent. 
request, The (iernutn ('ammission 
requested the Allied (’ommission lor 
injarmnttan as to 'ivhethrr an exictision 
of the Aronsttf'c conld be rclieti upon. 
K. iiiform.il i(Mi frtnti tlic A. r. to 
b(' informed hy the A. C., r. that 
the t . Would inform ; any of 
th(‘se 'will (i(v^ blit form in the 
text is uiiitlioniatie, & due to the 
Analoc V of a.sl:. 

require makes -ruble ; see Mute e. 

requirementXrequisite n. The two 

»ro so lar synonym.s that in some 
eontexts eit her will tlo : The rc(pHre- [ 


ments, or The requisites, are courage 
<& callousness. But requirement 
means properly a need, & requisite 
a needed thing ; That sum will meet 
my requirements, nev'cr my requisites ; 
but, just as the abstract need is 
often used for the concrete needed 
thing, so requirement may perhaps 
always be substituted for requisite : 
Sponge, toothbrush, cO other require¬ 
ments will pass, though requisites is 
better & more usual. 

requisite, adj. For essential, neces¬ 
sary, & r., see essential. 
requisition, vb, has -oned &c. ; -n-, 

-NN-. 

requite makes -table ; see Mute e. 
reredOS. Two syllables (rcr'dds). 
res judicata. Pi. res judicatae. 
rescind has rescission, pron. risrzlm. 
rescue makes -uablc j see Mute e. 
resentment. May J, as one in com¬ 
plete sympathy with the general policy 
of the (jovernment, give expression to 
the strong resentment I feet to the 
proposed Dill. It. of, at, against, 
never to. Repugnance ? see Ana¬ 
logy, & Cast-iron idiom. 

reserve makes -voble ; see Mute e, 
reservedly. Four syllables; -edly. 
re-set, reset. The verb meaning 
set again is perhaps better with the 
hyphen (sec re-), tliough the other 
reset (receive stolen goods &c.) is 
not now common enough to make 
confusion likclv. 

W 

residence, -cy. Sec -ce, -cy, 
residue, -uurn, -ual, -uary. There 
arc two special uses, to each of 
which one noun &, one adjective are 
appro{)riated—the legal sense con¬ 
cerned with u7ia/ rewams of an 
estate ofler payment of charges, 
d(i>ts, it' brtpicsts ; & the mathe¬ 

matical, clicmieal, & physical sense 
of ivhat remains after subtraction, 
combustion, evaporation, &c. The 
legal noun & adjective are residue 
& residuary, the chemical Ac. are 
residuum (fc residual, though the 
differentiation is occasionally in¬ 
fringed in both directions. In more 
general use, residuum implies de- 
p reel at ton, differing from residue a$ 
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leaoings or sweepings from remainder. 
Residuum has plural -dua, 

resignedly. Four syllables; -edly. 

resilience, -cy. Pronounce with 
-zll*. The very slight difference of 
sense—that -ce can & -cy cannot 
mean an act of rebounding—does 
not, since there is no chance of -ce’s 
being confined to that special sense, 
make the existence of the two any¬ 
thing better than an inconvenience ; 
it is therefore best to use ~ce always ; 
see -CE, -CY. 

resist makes -tible ; see -able 2. 
For resistless see -less. 

resistance. You have likened the r. 
of Ulster Unionists to be driven out 
of the Constitution ... Ho the opposi¬ 
tion . . . Read to being driven ; oee 
Gerund 3. 

resoluble, resolvable. Both are in 
use v^ithout distinction of meaning, 
the first being more a literary, & the 
other more a colloquial word. The 
negatives should be irresolubUt but 
unresolvable ; see -able 3 ; in The 
number of irresolvable di^iculties is 
relatively small, correct either the 
prefix or the suffix. 

resolute, -tion, -ble. For pronun¬ 
ciation see LU. 

resolution (in prosody). See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

resolution)(motlon. As names for 
a proposition that is passed or to be 
passed by the votes of an assembly, 
the tw’o differ in that the passing of 
a motion results in action, & a m. 
is that something be done while 
a resolution is not necessarily more 
than an expression of the opinion 
that something is true or desirable. 
Since, however, opinion often be¬ 
comes operative, & since also resolu¬ 
tions as well as motions are moved, 
i.e. are at least in one sense motions, 
the distinction is elusive ; it is 
nevertheless, if not too rigidly 
applied, of some value. 

resolvedly. Four syllables, if used ; 
see -EDLY, & use resolutely or other 
Bynonym. 


resort)(re*sort. Sec re(-). 
resort, resource, recourse. Confu¬ 
sion between these three is very 
frequent, &, since in some senses 
each is really synonymous with each, 
the confusion is, if not excusable, at 
least natural. The usual mistake 
is to say resource when one of the 
others is required. Of the follow’ing 
examples, the first four are unques¬ 
tionably wrong ; in the other two, 
the most idiomatic exjircssion has 
not been chosen :Such ships of the 
German Navy as remain in the 
Southern Seas 7nust now have resource 
to the many sparsely-inhabited islands 
(recourse)./iSVic will not be able to 
do so, in Dr Dillon's opinion, without 
resource to the sword (recourse, re¬ 
sorting, resort)./Surely he ivas better 
employed in plying the trades of 
tinker <£• smith than in having resource 
to vice (recourse)./. . . should an 
autonomous T<!gime for ^Macedonia 
have been agrevil to by Turkey without 
resource to war (recourse, resort)./ 
. . . binding all Powers to apply an 
economic boycott, or, in the last 
resource, international force, against 
any Potver w'hich . . . (resort)./The 
question of having to send troops to 
Teheran is only considered as a last 
resort (resource). 

The words are chiefly used in cer¬ 
tain cstablislied phrases, given be¬ 
low ; when alternatives appear in 
brackets, they are to be taken as 
less idiomatic. To resort to ; to have 
recourse {resort) to ; xvithont recourse 
(resort, resorting) to, fl re¬ 

sources ; at the end of his resources : 
had no other resource left ; the only 
resource (resort) ; us u last resource ; 
in the last resort. Jlis usual resource 
it’cis lying ‘ Ins usual recourse (resort) 
was to lying ; his usual resort w'as 
ISrighton. A man of great or no 
resource ; a man of many or no 
resources. Golf is a great resource ; 
Iloylake is a great resort. 

Without resource in the sense 
‘ irreparably though it has been 
used by good writers, is rather 
a Gallicism than an English 
idiom. 
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respect. The compound preposi¬ 
tions with T, to, in r. of, should be 
used not as often, but as seldom, 
as possible ; sec regard, & Peri- 

rURASIS. 

respectfully. See Letter forms. 
respectlve(ly). Delight in these 
words is a wide-spread but depraved 
taste ; like soldiers & policemen, 
they have work to do, but, when 
the work is not there, the less we 
see of them the better; of ten 
sentences in which they occur, nine 
would be improved by their removal. 
The evil is considerable enough to 
justify an examination at some 
lengtli ; examples may be sorted 
into six groups; A, in which the 
words give information needed by 
sensible readers ; II, in which they 
give information that may be 
needed by fools ; C, in which they 
say again wliat is said elsewhere'; 
I), in which they say nothing 
intelligible ; E. in which they arc 
used wrongly for some other word ; 
& E, in which they give a positively 
wrong sense. 

A. RIGHT USES 

JhcT€ (1T€ (ico other chnpters in 
tvhich StTnn<is <t Dr/m.v.vy take 
reftpeeiiveitj a higher tfe a loivcr place 
than popular opinion acrords them. 
Put for r., the reader might suppose 
that l)o1h composers were rated 
higher on some points A lower in 
others ; r. shows that higher goes 
with Strauss, & Imvrr Avith Dehussy./ 
Thai trainint* col(e}>es for men ' cfc 
women respectively he proi'idcd on 
sites at Hammersmith dj St Pancras. 
Hut for r. he might take both 
o be for both sexes ; r. 
sliou’s that one is for men the 
ot lier for vvo[n(’n./7V/i’s makes it 
guile po.ssthlc for the apparctithj 
Contradictory messaf^e.s received from 
Sojia ,(■ ( onsianlinoplc Tcspcctivelii 
to he equally true. R. shows that the 
<’outradietion is not, e.g,, hctAvei'ii 
c.arlier later iicavs from the N'ear 
East, but between iicavs from one 
K fjews from tlie other toAVii, 


B. FOOLPROOF USES 

The particular fool for whose bene¬ 
fit each r. is inserted will be defined 
in brackets. Final statements are 
expected to be made today by Mr 
Bonar Law d; M. Millcrand in the 
House of Commons d; the Chamber 
of Deputies respectively (r. takes care 
of the reader who docs not know 
w'hich gentleman or which Parlia¬ 
ment is British, or who may imagine 
both gentlemen talking in both 
Parliaments ),/Socialist aim in 
forcing a debate was to compel the 
different groifps to define their r. 
aititudes (the reader who may expect 
a group to define another group’s 
attitude).//( is very far from certain 
that any of the names now canvassed 
in Wall Street will secure the nomina¬ 
tion at the r. Republican & Demo¬ 
cratic Conventions (the reader who 
may think Republicans & Demo¬ 
crats hold several united conven- 
tions)./irc have not the smallest doubt 
that this is what will actually happen, 
cO zee may discuss the situation on 
the footing that the respective fates of 
these tzeo Rill.s tcill be as predicted 
{the reader who has read the pre¬ 
diction without suificient attention 
to remember that it is double). 

C. TAUTOLOGICAL USES 

After each is given in brackets the 
expression or tlie fact that makes r, 
.su[)erfluous. Hai'ing collected the 
total amount, the collector disburses to 
each proper authority its r. quota (each 
. . , its}./He zvants the Secretary for 
H/ir to tell the House in xvliat coun¬ 
tries they are at present stationed, (& 
the numbers in each country respec- 
tively {vnch)./i\tadame Sarah Rem- 
hardt tO Mrs iternard Deere respec¬ 
tively made enormous hits in ‘ /Is in 
fi Looking Glass ’ {hits, plural)./rAc 
October number of the Kassegna is 
chicjly remarkable for the r. articles 
of the Marchese Crispolto Crispolli 
(HI Pope licnedict V db the War tl* by 
the Marchese Cohnna di Cesard on 
Zionism tfc the Entente (tlie mention 
of each article immediately after 
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ita author’s name)./-^^ Preus- 
sische Jahrbucher for May the most 
notevDorthy aTiiclcs are those respec¬ 
tively by Werner Weisbach, who 
writes on Germany in modern Italian 
political criticism^ & by Professor 
llans DelbrUckt who contributes an 
extremely interesting comparison be- 
tween ... (as in the last), 

D. UNINTELLIGIBLE f. 

The writing-room^ silence-room^ <fe 
recreation-room, have respectively blue 
<fc red arm-chairs,/A certain estate 
is for sale; its grounds border three 
main roads, namely. Queen's, Bel¬ 
mont, tfc King's respectively. 

E. r. FOR ANOTHER WORD 

The writers of these mean no more 
than both {to be placed in the second 
after Fellow). The two nurses' asso¬ 
ciations respectively organized in 
Scotland make no secret of their 
me^ership./IIe was a Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, 6i of the 
University of London respectively. 

F. REVERSAL OP SENSE 

/( IS recognized that far too little is 
known by Englishmen <€• Americans 
about their r. countries; in this 
country there is only one lectureship 
on American history, & that is at 
King's College, Strand. This can 
only mean that Englishmen know 
too little of England, & Americans 
know too little of America—which 
is no doubt true, but is not the 
truth that the writer wished to 
convey ; ‘ about each other’s CQun> 
tries ’ would have served both 
writer & reader. 

The simple fact is that T€sp€ctive{Uj) 
are words seldom needed, but that 
pretentious writers drag them in at 
every opportunity for the air of 
thoroiigliness & precision they are 
supjjoscd to give to a sentence. 

respire makes respirable (rlspir'abl 
is the pronunciation preferred by 
the OED) : see Mute e. 

respite,vh, makes -table (rC'spItabI); 

6ce Mute e. 


resplendence, -cy. The first is re¬ 
commended ; see -ce, -cy. 
restaurant, restaurateur. See 
French words. 

restore makes -rable ; see Mute e. 
re 5 traln)(re-straln. See be(-). 
restralnedly. Four syllables; -edly. 
resume makes -mable ; see Mute e. 
r6sum6. See French words, 
resurrect. See Back-formation. 
resuscitate makes -itable ; -able 1. 
retable (cccl. n.). Pronounce rita'bt. 
retail. Verb rlta'I, noun re'tal ; 
see Noun & verb accent. 
retaliate makes -iable ; see - able 1. 
retenue. See French words. 
retina. PI. -as or -ae ; see Latin 
plurals, 1. 

retire makes -rable ; see Mute e. 
For retired admiral &c,, see Intran¬ 
sitive p.p. 

retrace makes -ceable ; see -able 1. 
retract makes -(or; see -or. Of the 
two nouns TetTac{ta)iion, the shorter 
is used in all senses, the longer only 
in the secondary or non-literal ones, 
i.e., where the meaning is not ‘ pull¬ 
ing backwards’, but ‘apologizing 
for’ or ‘cancelling’ or ‘ revoking 
Prolrusion ct* retraction of the tongue ; 
Offer db retrac{la)iion of terms ; Pub¬ 
lication cfc rc(roc((a)(ion of a libel. 

retrieve makes -cable ; sec Mute e. 
Of the nouns retrieve & retrieval, the 
first is used in particular phrases 
{beyond, past, retrici'e), & the other 
elsewhere {for the relneval of his 
fortunes &c.}. 

retro-. In most words the usual 
pronunciation is retro ; but in the 
commonest of .all, retrospect & retro- 
erade, it is rttro ; in words derived 
from or allied with tliesc two {re(ro- 
spective, retrospection, retrogression, 

retro'^ressive, Tctrogradation) it ^*l^ies, 

the tendency being to say retro if 
the stress is shifted, as it is by most 
speakers in nil these ^vords, & by 
all in retrogradalion, to the third or 
fourth syllable. 

retrograd-, retrogress!- ). There are 

two series t ( I ) ^ TC(TQQT(ld€f 

n retrogradalion ; (2) vb retrogress, 
n. retTOgression, adj, retrogTesswe, 
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But, as most of us have a preference 
for retrograde as the adj. & retro¬ 
gression as the noun, & no great 
Jiking for either verb, there is un¬ 
fortunately little prospect that one 
series will oust the other. 

retrouss6. See Fricnch words. 
return. For the returned exile &c, 
see Intransitive p.p. 
rev. See reverend, 
reveille. See French words. 
revel; -lied, -lling, -Her; see -ll-, -l-. 
Revelationjs). Though the Bible 
title is The licvelation oj St John the 
Divine, the plural Revelations is 
quite established in ordinary speech, 
& to take exception to it is Pedan¬ 
try ; but The Itci'clations is a con¬ 
fusion of the correct The licvelation 
with the popular Revelations. 

revenant. See French words. I'he 
book is thronged, too.rvitli revenants tfc 
echoes ; old familiar faces reappear, 
on tv horn pears ago the reader closed the 
cover tvith a sigh. One of the literary 
critics’ needless Gallicisms. 

revenge. For r. vb it r. n. 

vengeance, sec aven(;i;. R. makes 
-geable ; see -aiu.e 1. 
revenue. l*n>noiinee re'vinu. ‘ Tlic 
stressing raT'/n/e, eonimon or usual 
during the 17th it IHtli centuries it 
until reeeiitly in legal & parlia- 
iiKuitarv usage, is now obsolescent' 
— OFl). 

reverberate makes -ruble, -tor ; see 

-A RLE 1, -OR. 

revere. The adjective, if used, 
sliould be - ruble ; see Mute e, 
reverend, rev,, reverent!ial). He- 

verend means di*serving reverence, it 
Ttrereni feeling or sliowing it. 

Riverend is abbreviated Reid or 
now usually Rtv. For Ii.i.itekacies 
like Rev. Smith, instead of Rev. J. 
Smith or the Rtv. .Mr or />r Smith, 
see Hon. Ueporters giving lists of 
clergy have diflienlties with the 
plural ol t he abbreviation ; but, since 
nrrreinl is an adjeelive (<fc not, like 
parson in the now tlisused ' Parsons 
Jones (t Smith a noun), tliere is 
neither oeeiLsion for nor correctness 


in such forms as Revs & Reods ; the 
Rev. J. Smith, IF. H. Jones, P. 

Brown, d* others is the way to put 
it; if the initials, or some of them, 
are not known, it should run The 
Rev, J. Smith, Alessrs Jones db 

Brown, Dr Robinson, tfe other clergy. 
Between reverent & reucrenfio/ the 
difference is much the same as that 
between prudent & prudential, 

reverential being as applicable to 

what apes reverence as to what is 
truly instinct with it, W'hile reverent 
has only the laudatory sense ; but 
reverential is often wrongly chosen 
merely as a Long variant ; when 
rcuerenf would not be out of place, 
reverential is a substitute as much 
weaker as it is longer. 

revers. See French words. 
reverse, n. Such phrases as ‘ re¬ 
marks the r. of complimentary 
meaning uncomplimentary remarks, 
are cumbrous specimens of Worn- 
out HUMOUR. 

reverse, vb. For the adjective, 
-sable is recommended rather than 
‘Sible on general principles ; sec 
-ADLE 2 ; negative unnversable, or 
irra'crsible ; see -able J. But -sible 
is the prevalent form. 

reversion has various senses, chiefly 
legal or biological, to be found in any 
dictionary, & not needing to be set 
forth here. It sulTiccs to say that 
they all correspond to the verb 
reurr/, & not to the verb reverse, 
wliosc noun is reversal. In the 
following extracts it has been 
wrongly given the meaning of re- 
irrs<il; — The reversion of our Free 
1 rude policy would, we are convinced, 
be a great reverse for the working 
class./But to undertake a complete 
rei'crsion of the Bolshevik policy is 
beyond their poivcrs. 

revert makes -tibic ; see -able 2. 
revet makes -tting, -tied ; -t-, -tt-, 
reylewal. See -al .nouns, & use 
rci’tVa’ n. 

revile makes -lable ; see Mute e. 
reyisal. See -al nouns. The 
Union demands a ‘ thorough revisal 
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of the whole tariff * ; why not the 
established revision ? 

revise makes -sodte ; see Mute e 

Revivals. When some half cen¬ 
tury ago a method of curtailing 
debate in the House of Commons 
was found necessary, there was 
much talk of the French c/d/«re, & 
it seemed for some years as if the 
French name would have to be 
taken over with the French thing ; 
the old English word closure had 
become so unfamiliar that it did not 
suggest itself readily, & when pro¬ 
posed was not cordially received. 
‘ Moving the closure ’ is now familiar 
enough ; but, though the word had 
not become strictly obsolete, it was 
so rare as to strike most of us as 
either a new formation or a revival, 
& it is at once a good specimen of 
the kind of revival that justifies the 
reviver & a good proof of how 
effectually a more or less disused 
word may come to life again. To 
anyone below fifty years of age it 
would hardly occur that closure was 
on a different footing from budget or 
motion or dissolution or division or 
any other parliamentary term ; &, 
as to ‘ the kind of revival the 
occasion may be defined as one on 
which a name has to be found for 
a new thing, & a question arises 
between a foreign word & a disused 
English one that might w’ell have 
served if the thing & the word had 
been alive together. 

It is by no means uncommon for 
very ordinary words to remain 
latent for long periods. To take 
only some notable cases in the letter 
B, the OED records such disappear¬ 
ances of balsam (GOO years), bloom 
(the iron-foundry word ; GOO years), 
bosk (500 years), braze (to make of 
brass ; 550 years) ; but the reap¬ 
pearance of these, except perhaps 
of bosk, was not so much a deliberate 
revival as a re-emergence out of the 
obscurity of talk into the light of 
literature. It is only with deliberate 
revivals, boivever, that it is worth 
while to concern ourselves here— 


words like careen (carved), childly, 
dispiteous, & dole (grief), or uses of 
words in obsolete senses such as 
egregious meaning excellent or enor- 
miUj meaning hugeness. Careen 
seems to have been disused for 
300 years, childly for 250 ; dis¬ 
piteous (formerly despite/ous full of 
despite, now dls/piteous unpitying ; 
see Mute e) for 200 ; dole for a long 
time in England at least. Kevivals 
like these, & those of obsolete senses, 
not to fill gaps in a deficient vocabu¬ 
lary as closure did, but to impart 
the charm of quaintness to matter 
that perhaps needs adornment, are 
of doubtful benefit either to the 
language or to those who experiment 
in them. Is it absurdly optimistic 
to suppose that what the stream of 
language leaves stranded as it Hows 
along consists mainly of what can 
well be done without, & that going 
back to rake among the debris, 
except for very special needs, is 
unprofitable ? At any rate, the 
simple referring of any word to this 
article is intended to dissuade the 
reader from using it. 

revive makes -vable : sec .Mute e. 

revivify. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., 0. 

revoke makes revocable (rC'vokabl), 
revocation. 

revolt. For r£T’£ificd=insurgent, see 
Intransitive p.p. 

revolute. Sec Back-formation. 

revolve makes -vable ; see Mute e. 

revue. See Technical terms. 

Reynard, Rhadamanthus. See 
Sobriquets. 

rhapsodic(al). The short form is 
now usually limited to the original 
sense ‘ of ‘the Creek rhapsodes 
while -ical has usually & might well 
have only the secondary sense of 
ecstaticafly expressed or high flown ; 
see -ic(al). 

Rhenish. Pronounce rfn-. 

rhetorical question. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

rhino = rliinoccros. PI. -os, see 
-o(E)s 5, or (sec Collectlves 4) -o. 
See also Curtailed words. 
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rhombus. PI. or -hi; see 

Latin plurals, 

rhotacism. See Tecrnical terms. 

rhyme. 1. For meaning of r., & of 
T. royal, feminine r,, &c., see under 
Technical terms. 

2. rhyme, rime. Nothing seems to be 
gained, except indeed a poor chance 
of the best of three reputes (learning, 
pedantry, & error), by changing the 
established spelling. The OED states 
that rhyme ‘ linally established itself 
as the standard form & that the 
revival of rime ‘ was to some extent 
due to the belief that the word was of 
native origin & represented OEri'm’ 
( = number). Rhyme is in fact the 
same word as rhythm, & ultimately 
from Greek rhu^hnws, though it came 
into English from Frencli in the 
altered form rime, & was only later 
restored, like many other witrds, to a 
spelling more suggestive of its origin. 
It is highly convenient to have for the 
thing meant a name differently spelt 
from rhythm, but that convenience 
rhyme gives us as fully as rime, while 
it has the otlier advantage of being 
familiar to everyone. 


Rhythm. Ilhythmh'.ss speech or 
writing is like the How of licpiid 
from a pipe or tap ; it runs with 
smootli monotony from wlien it Is 
turned on to wiieti it is turned off, 
provided it is clear stuff; if it is 
turbid, the smooth How is (pioerly 
tV abruptly cheeked from time t() 
time, (fe then resumed. Ulivthrnic 


speech or writing is like waves of the 
sea, moving onward witli alternating 
rise it fall, eonneeted yet .separate, 
like but different, suggestive of some 
law, too complex for analysis or 
statement, controlling tUe rclation.s 
bf tw<'{‘n wa\-e & wave, wave.s & sea, 
j>lirasc A: phrase, phrases & speech. 
In ()tlicr W4)rds, live sjjeceb, .said or 
^'rittfti, is rbytlimie, & rhythmless 
speech is at the best deaii. The 
rhytlim of vc'rse is outside the scope 
oI this book, A: that of prose cannot 
be considered in its endless tletail; 
but a few words upon it may com¬ 
mend the subject as worth attention 


to some of those wlio are stirred by 
the mere name to ribald laughter at 
fads <fe aesthetes. 

A sentence or a passage is rhyth¬ 
mical if, when said aloud, it falls 
naturally into groups of words each 
well fitted by its length & intonation 
for its place in the whole & its rcla- 
i tion to its neighbours. Rhythm is 
not a matter of counting syllables 
& measuring the distance between 
accents ; to that misconception is 
due the ridicule sometimes cast upon 
it by sensible peo|)lc conscious of 
producing satisfactory English but 
wrongly thinking they do it without 
the aid of rhythm. They will tell 
you that they see to it, of course, 
that their sentences sound right, & 
that is enough for them ; but, if 
I their seeing to it is successfully done, 
it is because they arc, though they 
do not realize it, masters of rhythm. 
For, wdiile rhythm does not mean 
counting syllables & measuring 
accent-intervals, it does mean so 
arranging the parts of your whole 
tliat each shall enhance, or at the 
least not detract from, the general 
effect upon the car ; A what is that 
but .seeing to it that your sentences 
sound right ? Metre is measure¬ 
ment, rhythm is How, a flow with 
pulsations as infinitely various as 
the shajjc & size & speed of the 
waves ; A infinite variety is not 
amenable to tabulation such as can 
l)c ajiplicd to metre ; so it is that 
the [irose writer’s best guide to 
I riiytbm is not liis own experiments 
in, or other people's rules for, par¬ 
ti (’ular cadences A stress-schciucs, 
but an instinct for the difference 
between what sounds right A what 
j souihIs wrong. It is an instinct 
cultivable by those on whom nature 
has not bestowed it, but on one 
condition only — that they will make 
a practice of reading aloud. That 
test soon divides matter, cv'cn for 
a far from sensitive car, into what 
reads well A what roads tamely, 
haltingly, jerkily, lopsidedly, top- 
lieavily, or otherwise badly ; the 
1 lirst is the rhythmical, the other 
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the rhythmless. By the time the 
reader aloud has discovered that in 
a really good writer every sentence 
is rhythmical, while bad writers 
perpetually offend or puzzle his 
ear—a discovery, it is true, not very 
quickly made—, he is capable of 
passing judgement on each of his 
own sentences if he wilt be at the 
pains to read them, too, aloud. In 
all this, reading aloud need not be 
taken quite literally ; there is an 
art of tacit reading aloud (' My own 
voice pleased me, & still more the 
mind’s Internal echo of the imper¬ 
fect sound ’), reading with the eye 
& not the mouth, that is, but being 
as fully aware of the unuttered 
sound as of the sense. 

Here are, to conclude, a few ex¬ 
amples of unrhythmical prose, fol¬ 
lowed by a single masterpiece of 
rhythm. If these are read through 
several times, it will perhaps be 
found that the splendour of the last, 
& the meanness of the others, 
become more conspicuous at each 
repetition ;—Mr Davies does «o< let 
his /earning cause Aim to treat the 
paintings as material only to be 
studied by the Egyptologist with a 
critical scienlijic eye. Never a 
chance of pausing, or an upward or 
downward slope, in the four lines./ 
Hut, so far as 1 could see, nobody 
carried away burning candles to re~ 
kindle with holy fire the lamp in front 
of the ikon at home, which should burn 
throughout the year except for the short 
time it is extinguished tn order to 
receive anew the light that is relit every 
year throughout the Christian world 
by Christ's victory over death. In¬ 
ordinate length of the last & sub¬ 
ordinate member beginning at ex¬ 
cept, which throws the whole sen¬ 
tence off its balance.//iid some two 
or three months ago I asked the 
hospitality & assistance of your 
columns to draiu public <i* civic atten¬ 
tion to the above position of affairs, 
ffc to the fact that the use of the Em¬ 
bankment, as a thoroughfare, teas 
limited, tfc, in fact, almost prohibited, 
by the very bad & deterrent condition 


of the roadway at both ends of the 
portion from Chelsea to Westminster, 
the rest of the road being fairly good, 
of fine proportions, d; easily capable 
of being made into a most splendid 
boulevard, for all ordinary traffic, 
as a motor road, in which respect it 
was dangerously impossible at parts, 
db as a typical drive or tvalk. This 
writer has produced a single sentence 
seventeen lines long without a single 
slip in grammar. That so expert a 
syntactician should be rhylhin-deaf 
is amazing./iS'ome sitnple eloquence 
distinctly heard, though only uttered 
in her eyes, unconscious that he read 
them, as, ' By the death-beds 1 haie 
tended, by the childhood 1 have suffer¬ 
ed, by our meeting in this dreary house 
(U midnight, by the cry lurung from 
me in the anguish of my heart, O 
father, turn to me tfc seek a refuge in 
my love before it is too late! ' may 
have arrested them. Of what use to 
talk of siini)]c eloquence in a sen¬ 
tence contorted & disproportioned 
like tliat 'i/Lct anyone ask some 
respectable casuist {the Bishop of 
London, for instance) whether Laven- 
gro was not far better employed, when 
in the country, at tinkering ct* «nu//ier^ 
than he xcould hai'c been in runnini* 
after all the milkmaids in Cheshire/, 
though tinkering is in general con¬ 
sidered a very ungenteel emphynient/, 
db smithcry little better/, 

5 /andtn" that an Orcadian poet, who 
wrote in Sorsc about SOO years ago, 
reckons the latter among nine noble 
arts which he possessed/, naming it 
along with playing at chess, on the 
harp, d- ravelling runes/, or as the 
original has it, ' treading runes '/■— 
that is, compressing them into small 
compass by mingling one letter with 
ano//ifr/, (Ten as the Turkish cali- 
graphisis rm'cl the Arabic letters/, 
more especially those luho write talis¬ 
mans. One of the decapitable sen¬ 
tences from which if piece after 
piece is chopped off at tlie end the 
remainder after each chop is one 
degree less ill balanced than before. 
And the king teas much moved, A 
went up to the chamber over the gate 
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(t wept: db as he went, thus he said: 
0 my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom! would God 1 had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son I 

rhythmlc(al). Both forms are too 
common to justify any expectation 
of cither’s disappearance ; yet there 
is no marked differentiation ; what 
there is perhaps amounts to this, 
that -al is the more ordinary 
pedestrian term, & therefore better 
suited for tlie merely classifying use 
{db other rhythmical devices: cf* so 
rhythmic a style). See -ic(al). 

riant. Sec Krf.ncr w'Ords. 
ribbon, riband, Tiic second is * now 
archaic '—OED, 
rlbes. Pronounce ri'bez. 
riches. But the promoters ivill cer¬ 
tainly not need to go back to ancient 
history for it ; they will hrwe an 
embarrassment of riches from the 
immediate past. See Ealmcisms. 

rick (twist, sprain). See wrick. 
rickety, not -tty ; see -t-, -tt-. 
ricochet. The spelling, accent, & 
pronunciation rceommemled arc : 
nenchet (ri'kosha); ricocheted (ri'ko- 
shad) ; ricocheting (rlkoshu'ing). Cf. 
CROCIIFT, CIlOQUlvT. 

rictus. PI, -u.ves or -us, not -i ; see 

I.ATIX FI.CHALS. 

rid. There is no clear line l)ctwecn 
rid & ridded in past inflexions, but 
the prevailing usage is ; past tense, 
ridded (HVjc/i he ridded, sonictinies 
rid, the w'orld of his presence) ; [i.p, 
ns active, ridded (B’c luwe ridded, or 
rid, (he land of robbers) ; p.j). as 

passive, rid (/ thought myself well rid, 
rarely ridded, of him). 

ride inal;cs -dabie ; sec Mutk e. 
rider (corollary). Tkciinicai. terms. 
ridge makes -gy ; sec -ev A -y. 
ridicule, vb, has -lable ; Mute e. 
rifacimento. Pronounce -fahchl-. 
1*1. -os, sec -o(E)s r», or -ti (-e). 
right. 1 . B. away in the sense ‘ at 
oru'e ’ witliout <le)ay ’, comes from 
AjiK'i'ica, it is still far from com- 
fortal)l(!in baigland. 2. Right) (righl- 
en, vv. Sec -kn verhs. 3. liight- 
(ly), advv. The adverb ri«Af. in the 


senses ‘ properly ‘ correctly is 
being squeezed out by the ten¬ 
dency to Unidiomatic -ly. It is 
well, before using rightly in these 
senses, to consider whether right is 
not better, though usage is mucti less 
decided than with many alternative 
adverbs of the kind. In all the 
following types rightly is possible, 
but right is better :— He guessed or 
answered right (cf. He rightly guessed 
that it was safe or ans-wered twenty- 
seven) ; You did right in apologizing 
or to apologize (cf. I'om rightly 
apologized) ; If 1 remember right 
(cf. I cannot rightly recollect) ; I hope 
we are going right ; If it was tied 
right, it will hold ; Teach him to hold 
his pen right. Correct accordingly : 
Mr Lloyd George does rightly tn 
calling them to the aid of a larger 
conception. 

righteous, Pron. ri'clius (or ri'tyus), 
rigid makes -est ; see -er & -est 4. 
rigour, but rigorous ; see -our & 

-OR, -OUR- & -OR-. 

rile makes -labtc ; sec Mute e, 
rllievo. See relievo. 
rime. Sec riia'me. 
rinderpest. Pronounce rin-. 
ring, vl). Both rang & rung are 
still used for the past tense, but 
rang is much commoner, & likely to 
become universal. 

ringlet imikcs -eted, -ety ; -t-, -tt*. 
rinse makes -sable ; sec Mute e. 
riot makes -oted, -oting ; -t-, -tt-, 
riposte. Sec French words, 
ripply, not -ley ; sec -ey & -y. 
rise. 1. For the risen sun &c, see 
Intraxsutve i*.p. 2. It is hoped 

that the Joint Coinmittee will r. equal 
to the occasion, tb give India a con¬ 
stitution which . . . Eitlier r. to or be 
eijual to ; Fast-iron idiom. 

risible. 1, Pronounce riz'Ibl. 2. 
It. is very liable to MiSPRiNxing as 
visible. 6. Were I to send iny library 
of sixty specimens to auction I really 
expect some risible bid of, say, ten or 
fifteen pounds tcould be offered. The 
word has nearly perished except in 
the special sense ‘of laughter’ 
(r. faculty, nerves, muscles, <fec.). To 
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use it in the sense * ridiculous 
correct enough, but now unfamiliar, 
is a Revival not to be recommended; 
the word that has taken its place is 

DERISORY, 

risky, for French risqu^, is an un¬ 
desirable Gallicism, 
risqu6, rissole. See French words. 
ritardando. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. 
rival, vb, has -/fed, -lling ; -ll-, -l-. 
rive. Past tense rived ; p.p. rfuen, 
rarely rived, 

rivel makes -Ued, -lling ; -ll-, -l*. 
rivet has -eled, -cting, -eter ; -x-, -xx-. 
riviere. Sec French words. 
roast. 1. The use of the p.p. roos/ 
is very narrowly limited ; roast beef 
or hare, but roasted coffee-berries or 
cheeks ; a roast joint, but a well 
roasted joint ; is better roast(ed) than 
boiled, but should certainhj be roasted. 
2. For rule the r., see rule, 

Robby, -le. See -ey, -ie, -y. 
robe, vb, makes -bable ; see Muxe e. 
robe-de-chambre. French words, 
robust makes -cr, -est; -er & -esx, 
robustious. One of the words 
whose continued existence depends 
upon a quotation (Hamlet iii. ii. 10), 
rococo. See Technical xerms. 
rodomontade, not rho-, 
role, rdle. Though the word is 
etymologically the same as roll, 
meaning the roll of MS. that con¬ 
tained an actor’s part, the differen¬ 
tiation is too useful to be sacrificed 
by spelling always roll. But, there 
being no other word role from which 
it has to be kept distinct, both the 
italics & the accent might well be 
abandoned. As to the sanctity of 
the French form, see morale. 

Roman-Catholic, Roman Catholic. 

He is a Roman Catholic ; the Roman- 
Catholic faith ; in Roman-Catholic 
countries. In the noun there is no 
need of or justification for the 
hyphen (see Hyphens 3 B) ; in the 
compound adjective it is necessary 
or desirable (see Hyphens 3 D). 

Romanes, Romany, (gypsy lan¬ 
guage). Pronounce rO'manez, -nl. 
Romansh, Roumansh, Ruman5(c)h. 


The OED treats the first as the 
standard form. 

Rome makes Romish ; see Mute e. 
rondeau, rondel. See Technical 
XERMS ; &, for pi. of rondeau, -x. 
rondo. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s C. 
Rontgen. Pronounce ru'iityen, 
roof. PI. -fs ; see -ve(d). 
roomful, PI. -Is ; sec -ful. 
root (pliilul.). See Technical 

I XERMS. 

root, rout, (poke about). The 
second form is culled by the OED 
an ‘ irregular variant of ’ the first. 
The two, with the other verb root 
directly connected with the noun, 
naturally cause sonic dilficulty. It 
would be a convenient differentia¬ 
tion if the spelling root could be 
confined to contexts in which the 
notion of roots is essential, A: rout 
were adojitcd w lie re searcli or 
bringing to light is the point. So 
we should gel rooting up trees, 
rooting out weeds or sedition, but 
routing about in a lumber-room or 
among pajiers, routing out secrets, 
routing a person out of bed, routing 
up a recluse or a reference. Pigs, 
being eijually intent on roots 
search, may root or rout indifferently. 

rope makes -pable, -py ; see Mute e. 
roquefort. See French words. 
roquet. For spelling & pronuncia¬ 
tion of innexions see crochet. 
rosary, -ery, (rose-garden). The 
first is the old word (from 151h c, in 
OED), direct from Latin rosarium. 
The seeoml is a lOth-c. formation 
made presumably, from rose & -ery, 
by someone not aware that rosary 
has this sense. Rose-garden or -bed 
is rceomniciided for ordinary use, & 
rosary for verse. 

Rosicrucians, or lirethren of the 
Rosy Cross, imieli talked of in tlic 
17th e., paid liomage by their name 
not to anvtlling symbolized by cross 
or rose, but to an alleged 15th-c. 
founder named Rosenkreuz ( = cross 
of roses). ‘ The writers who posed 
as Rosicrucians were moral <fe re¬ 
ligious reformers, & utilized the 
technicalitiee of cheinistry(alchemy), 
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& the sciences generally, to make 
known their opinions, there being 
a flavour of mysticism or occultism 
promotive of inquiry & suggestive 
of hidden meanings discernible or 
discoverable only by adepts ’— 
Enc. Brit. 

rosin is by origin merely a form of 
T€sin changed in sound & spelling ; 
but the two are now so far differ¬ 
entiated that resin is usual for the 
liquid in or taken from the tree, & 
as the general chemical term for 
substances having certain qualities, 
while rosin denotes the distilled solid. 
R. makes rosined, -iny; -N-, -nn-. 

roster. Though the dictionaries 
arc almost unanimous for r6'ster 
only, the army, which is the chief 
user of the word, says roster; & 
Skeat remarks ; ‘ Tiie o is properly 
long I pron, roaster \ 

rostrum, PI.: in the original 
sense (ship’s beak), usually -rn ; in 
tlie secondary sense (pulpit or plat¬ 
form), -ruins' or -rn. Sec -UM, tfe 
Latin plurals. 

rotate makes rotatable {see -able 1), 

• /or (see -on). 

rota(to)ry. Rotary h not, like 
anthortlive, deter talc, & pacifist, a 
shortening til a more correct form, 
l)ul is a separate word : rota wheel 
gives ro/urj'jLs (blnglish rotary) wheel¬ 
like ; roto revolve gives rotatorius 
(English rotatory) revolving Ac. On 
the otiier hand tliere is no important 
difference in meaning either essential 
or eustomary, & therefore the short 
rotary should lie prefer ml <Sr rotatory 
avoided as a Superfluous woiin. 

r6ti. See l'‘ui',Ncii WORDS, 
rotten makes -nne.v.s’. For .some- 
//nng r. in the. slate of Denmark, see 

iRlilCI.l- VAN 1’ Al.LUSlON. 

rotund makt's -er, ~est ; -er -est, 
rotu Tier, roue, rouge et noir. See 

EiiLxcn woRM.s. 

rough(en ), vv. See -en verbs ; but 
the relation lie I ween tliis pair tie- 
maiuls soiiur further treatment, 
L 1 he iiitraiisiti\'e verb (—become 
rough) is always roughen, except 


R-, -RR- 


that the addition of up occasionally 
enables rough to serve {the sea, his 
bristles, its scales, their tempers, began 
to rough up), 2. In the simple 
transitive senses also ( = make 
rough), roughen is usual, but if up is 
added rough is preferred, & rough 
by itself is the word for arming 
horseshoes against slipping {rough 
the shoes or the horse). 3. In the 
other transitive senses of to treat 
roughly or shape roughly (the latter 
usually with adverbs, in, off, out), 
the verb is rough : rough a horse, 
break it in ; rough a calf, harden it 
by exposure ; rough a person, abuse 
or maltreat him ; rough in the o«(- 
lines ; rough off timber ; rough out 
a scheme ; rough a lens, shape 
without polishing it. 4. To take 
tilings in the rough is to rough it. 

roulade, rouleau. See French 
WORDS. Rouleau has pi. -s {or -x). 

roundel, roundelay. Not, like 
rondeau & rondW, precise terms. 
Roundel is sometimes used loosely 
for rondeau-or-rondel, & see Tech¬ 
nical TERMS ; roundelay is defined 
in the OEI) as ‘ A short simple song 
with a refrain ’. 

rouse makes •sable ; sec Mute e, 
rout (poke about). See root. 
route is pronounced, in military 
phriises such as route-march, column 
of r„ rowt. 

routine makes routinism, -ist (rdb- 
te'n-) ; see Mute e. 
rowan. The OED pronunciation is 
ro'on, Scotch row'nn. 
rowel makes -lied, -lling ; -ll-, -l-, 
rowlock. Pronounce ru'Iok. 

-R-, -RR-. Monosyllables ending 
ill -r double it before suflixes begin¬ 
ning with vowels if the sound pre¬ 
ceding it is a single vowel (a, e, i, o, 
u, y), but not if it is a diphthong or 
a (loulile vowel : barring but near- 
mg, stirred but chaired, currish but 
boorish. Words of more than one 
syllalile follow the rule for mono¬ 
syllables if their last syllable is 
aeecnted (with the exception noted 
below), but otherwise do not double 
the r ; preferred but proffered, mfer- 
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ting but enicringf abhorrent but 
motoring. Exception ; confer^ infer^ 
prefer, refer, & transfer, though 
accented on the last, give adjectives 
in -erable, & shift the accent to the 
first syllable : pri'ferable &c .; see 
confer(r)able, 

rubefy, -blfy. The first is better, 
on the analogy of liquefy, putrefy, 
stupefy, than the second on the 
analogy of horrify, terrify, especially 
in view of rvbefacient & rubefaction 
always so spelt. 

rubricate makes -cable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

ruche. See French words, 
rucksack. Pronounce rdo'ks&k. 
ruddle (red ochre, &, as verb, 
colour with this) has the two vari¬ 
ants raddle & reddle, of which raddle 
is the form usually preferred as a 
contemptuous synonym for rouge 
& rouging, & reddle is occasional 
instead of ruddle. Ruddle itself is 
applied chiefly to sheep-marking. 

rude makes rudisk ; see Mute e. 
ruff (bird) has fern, reeve. 
ruination is not, like flirtation, 
floatation, & botheration, a Hybrid 
derivative, being regularly formed 
from ruinate ; but it now has the 
effect of a slangy emphatic length¬ 
ening of the noun ruin ; tliis is only 
because the parent verb ruinate, 
which was common in serious use 
1550 - 1700 , is no longer heard ; but 
the result is that ruination is better 
avoided except in facetious contexts. 

rule. 1. The verb makes -table ; 
see Mute e, 2. R. of three & r. of 
thumb should not be hyphened ex¬ 
cept when use<l as compound 
adjectives ; see Hyphens (*Rulc of 
thumb). 3. Rule the roast {roost}. 
The OED gives no countenance to 
roost, does not even recognize that 
the phrase ever takes that form ; 
but most unliterary persons say 
roost & not roasf; I have just 
inquired of three sueh, & been 
informed that they never heard of 
rule the roast. & that the reference is 
to a cock keeping his hens in order. 


Against this tempting piece of 
popular etymology the OED offers 
us nothing more succulent than 
‘ None of the early examples throw 
any light on the precise origin of the 
expression ’. In seven out of the 
eight pre-18th-c. examples quoted 
the spelling is not roast but rost or 
roste ; but the OED philologists 
would doubtless tell us that rost(e) 
could represent Old-French roi/ 
(roast), & could not represent Old- 
English/irdsf(roost). Writers should 
take warning, at any rate, that rule 
the roast is the orthodox spelling, & 
that when they have written it the 
compositor must be watched. 

rumbustious. See Facetious forma¬ 
tions. 

ruminate makes -noble, -tor ; see 
-able 1, -OR. 

rumour. See -our & -on. 
run. For fresh-rtin salmon &c., 
see Intransitive p.p. 
rune. See Technical terms. 
rung (past tense). See ring. 
rupture makes -rable ; see .Mute e. 
rurldecanal. l*rnn. roorhlika ndl. 
ruse, rusk See French words. 
rush ring (/'// marry thee uith a 
&c.). No liyphen ; Hyphens :i B. 
russety, not -tty ; see -T-, -tt*. 
rusticate makes -cable, -lor ; see 
•able 1, -OR. 

ruthless. For the war-time use as 
translation of Ocrmaii rucKsichislos 
(regartlless or reckless, not r.), see 

FRICnTFULNESS. 


'S. !• For/or roHATieuff’ sake &c., 

,*C SAKE. 

2. For Achilles', Jones s, &c., sec 
ossessive puzzles. 

3. For England's Ac. & of England 

SC^C 'S 1N CONG KUO U.S, & 1 P.R- 
ONIFICATION 1. In no par/ of the 
>(irld, says Ontario s 1 rime Minister, 
ill the returned soldier find <l more 
pprcciativc public than in this pro- 

ince. 

4. For such corrections as to use a 
ord of Coleridge instead of of Cote- 
idge's, sec OUT OF THE FRYING-FAN, 
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Ssbbath day. No hyphen; see 

Hyphens 3 li. 

Sabbatlc(al). The long form is now 

rare ; see -jc(al}, 

sabot makes -oferf, pron. -od. 
sabotage. See French words. 
sabre, -ber. See -re -er. 
sabretache, sabreur. See French 

WORDS. 

sac is a medical & biological word, 
not a dressmaker’s or tailor's ; see 

SAC(guE). 

saccharin(e). See -in & -ine ; 
there is, however, some convenience 
in using saccharin for the noun & 
saccharine for the adjective. 

sacerdotage. Sec Facetious for¬ 
mations. 

sachem. The OED puts first the 
pronufieiat ion sa'clilm. 
sachet. See French words. 
sack, disniiss(al), liaving been on 
record for a luindrcd years, may 
claim promotion from the slang to 
the colloquial class. 

Sac(que). For the garment, sack 
is the right form. The other spell¬ 
ings are pseudo-Frencli, wrong in 
dilferent degrees : there is no 
Frencli word saapie ; there is a 
French word sac, but it is not, as 
the English sack is or has been, the 
name for a liarlieular garment. 

sacrarlum. PI. -m. 
sacred makes -cst ; see - er -est 4. 
sacrifice makes 'Ccahle ; see -ari.e 

1. For the supreme (He. s., see 
Stock pahhis. 

sacrilegious. So spelt, & pro- 
iKmiicetl -e'jn.s. It is often both 
mis-spelt A: misprononneed from 
confusion with rc/ialoas. 

saga. S< e TicHNicAL terms. 

sage. For the s. of Chelsea, see 
SoniuguETS. 

sago. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 3. 

Saliib. Prononnee sah'-ib. Fcm. 
(Kuropeaii lady), Memsahih, 
said. 1. <V. — aforesaid. 2. S. he & 
had •'<. he. Substitutes for s. he. 

1. {I'he) said. In legal documents, 
plirases lik(‘ ' the s. liobinson ' s. 
dwelling.house are traditional. 


Jocose imitation of this use (Tegaiing 
themselves on halj-pinis at the s. 
village hostelries), still not uncom¬ 
mon, though no longer indulged in 
by writers not desperately anxious 
to relieve conscious dullness, is to be 
classed wdlh Worn-out humour. 

2. iS'. he, s. N, or M., placed after 
the words spoken, is entirely un¬ 
objectionable ; the ingenuity dis¬ 
played by some writers (see 3) in 
avoiding what they needlessly fear 
will bore their reatlers is superlluoiis. 
But two points should be noticed : 
the sprightliness of Said A', or M. 
jilaccd before instead of after the 
words said, & the ponderousness of 
had said A:c. instead of plain said, 
are alike intolerable. Said a Minis- 

•—‘ American interests are not 
large enough in Morocco to induce us 
to . . .’/‘i leon't plot e.r^ra 

against Tom \ had said Isaac. And 
sec Inversion s.f. 

3. Substitutes for s. he. Many 
verbs, such as ichispered, cried, 
shouted, asked, ansivcred, continued, 
groaned, imply or suggest the use of 
words, & are naturally used after 
what i.s uttered, as equivalents of 
said witli an adv'crb. \Vith these 
(asked Jones &c.) to relieve the 
monotony of said he, no writer need 
be afraid of boring ; he may safely 
abstain from the very tiresome 
Mannerism initiated pcriiaps by 
Meredith (‘Ah’, Ihited Fcnellan), 
A: now stale<l by imitation :— "Hand 
on heart ? ’ she doubted./" Seed any 
help? " husked A./' Theif re our best 
revenue , defended li./'I knoic his 
kind \ fonditf remembered C./' Why 
shouldn't he?" scorned I)./'It's a 
he , jierfunctorily denied I'./"He can 
U'ln her love', she faintly surren¬ 
dered./ Does it never occur to you * 

I jirobed, ' that all your labour may 
be in vain ? 

sail. Fur plain sailing, sec plain. 
By the siile of the usual but abnor¬ 
mal saibtr, the normal agent-noun 
sailer exists for use in such contexts 
as She (ship) is a sloiv sailer. 

Saint. St or S. is better than St. for 
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the abbreviation (see Period in 
ABBR.); Pi. Sis or SS, 

St Stephen’s. See Sobriquets. 
sake. For God's s., for mercy's s,, 
for Jones’s s., for Phyllis's s. ; but 
when the enclosed word is both a 
common noun & one whose posses¬ 
sive is a syllable longer than its 
subjective, the s of the possessive is 
not used ; an apostrophe is often, 
but not always, written ; for con¬ 
science s., for goodness' s., for their 
office s., for peace's, 

salable. So spelt; see Mute e. 
salad days (one's raw youth) is one 
of the phrases whose existence 
depends on single passages (sec Ant. 
& Cleop. I. V, 73). Whether the 
point is that youth, like salad, is 
raw, or that salad is tiighly flavoured 
& youth loves high flavours, or that 
innocent herbs are youth’s food as 
milk is babes’ & meat is men’s, few 
of those who use the phrase could 
perhaps tell us ; if so, it is fitter 
for parrots’ than for human speech. 

salamander. This, gnome, sylph, & 
nymph, arc spirits of fire, earth, air, 
& water, in Paracelsus’s system, 
salary makes salaried. 

Salic, Salique. In the most fre¬ 
quent use, i.e, in the name of the 
law excluding females from dynastic 
succession, ‘still often spelt Saliqtie 
&, pronounced sole'k OED. 

salicylic. So spelt, 
saline. Pronounce sa'lin, & see 
Pai,se quantity. 

salivary. Pronounce sa'livarl, & 
see False quantity (on doctrinal). 
salle-^manger, d’attente. See 
Frencu words. 

sallow makes -er, -esf; -er & -est2. 
Sally. So spelt ; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
sally, vb. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., 0. 

salmi. See French words. 
salmon. See Collectives 1, 4. 
Salomonic has not, like Salommi, 
passed out of use ; but Solomonic is 
now the usual form, 
salon. See French words. 
Salonlca. Pronounce silonl'ka (or 
•c'ka), not salS'nTka. 


saloon. S. deck, s. pistol, s. rifle. 
No hyphen ; see Hyphens 3 B. 
salt. A bath of salt icaler (no 
hyphen), but a salt-water bath ; see 
Hyphens 3 B, 3 A. 
saltus. PI. saltus ; sec -us. 
salubrious, salutation, salute. For 
pronunciation see lu. 
salve. The noun & verb meaning 
remedy are pronounced sahv. The 
verb meaning save or rescue is an 
entirely seijarate one, a Back- 
formation from salvage, pronounced 
salv. Both verbs make -vable ; see 
Mute e. The Latin word meaning 
Hail !, & used chiefly as the name 
of a R.-C. antiphon, is pronounced 
sa'lve. 

salvo (both nouns, reservation & 
volley). PI. -os ; see -o(e)s C. 
sal volatile. Pronounce sal voia'tlll. 
sambo, (halfbreed). 1*1. -os; -o(e)s0. 
same. S. or the s., in the sense the 
aforesaid thing(s) or person(s), as 
a substitute for a pronoun {it, him, 
her, theyn, they) is one of the usages 
whose effect is discussed in Illiter¬ 
acies. It has the peculiarity that 
it occurs chiefly in writing, not often 
in speech, & yet is avoided by all 
who Imve any' skill in writing. As 
the working man puts on his Sunday 
clothes to be photographed, so the 
unlitcrary’ adorns himself with ‘ (the) 
same ’ when he is to appear i n 
print ; each seems bent on giving 
the worst possible im[)ression of 
liimself. In all the extracts below, 
the writers would have shown thein- 
selves much more at their ease if 
they' had been content with it, them, 
or other pronoun. Shops fitted to the 
doors with all kinds of merchandise <t- 
people eaf’er to acyuirc t. s./Are the 
pnrvetjors of ‘ bmiicrs ' able to meet 
the sudden requiTcmcnts for s. likely 
to arise immediaUiy on the sif>ning of 
peace ?/Again, the doctors declaim 
against patients by contract, while 
they largely themselves set up the 
tnachinery for carrying on t. s. (the 
system ?)./// aot directly, at least 
through the official presence of their 
representatives, or by a chosen delega- 
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tion of t. s./Tke aimospheric engine^ 
by which toork was doTie by the heating 
^ expanding of atmospheric pressure 
air by the combustion of hydrocarbons 
in B./Sir,—[laving in mind the 
approaching General Election, it 
appears to me that the result of s, is 
likely to be as much a farce as the 
iast./I again withdraw the statements, 
d* express 7ny regret for having rnadc 
t. s./Sir,—^lr Asfjuith, in his speech 
at the UV.s/ Indian Club dinner, cfc 
you in your comments on s., make 
reference to the Parliamentary grants./ 
Mr Lloyd George has, by this time, 
considered almost every valid objection 
or gria'ance, ct has promised amend¬ 
ments or favourable consideration 
touching t. s.// consider this question 
as already settled, tfc consequently any 
further discussion on s. is pure waste 
of time./When is a majority a Coali¬ 
tion majority?—When the parties 
composing s. refuse to unite with the 
Oppositioti. /1 can only confirm the 
statement of the transfer, but t. 8. will 
be made sloivly. 

samiel. See wind, n. 
samite. Pronounce s&'ntU. 

Samson. So spelt in Judges, and as 
a generic name. 

samurai. Pron.sA'mdbri, PI.same. 
sanaU^ sank-. The chief words, as 
they should he spelt, arc :— sana¬ 
torium a healing-placc ; sanative & 
sanatory curative ; sanitary con- 
dutave to wholesomencss ; sanitei- 
tion securing of wholesnmenes.s ; 
sanitarian a believer in sanitation. 
Sanitarium is a possible hut now un- 
de.sirahle equivalent of sanatorium ; 
sanitorium, satiatarium, & sanitary, 
arc wrong. 

sanbenito. Pronounce -e to. PI, 
•os ; see -o(i;)s G. 
sanctify. I'or inllexions sec Verus 
IN -ir. Ac., 0. 

sanction, n. The popular sense 
(perinisston, authorization, couii- 
tenanee, e(aisent) luus so far {)re- 
vailcd over tlic more original senses 
still eurrent espeeitilly in Law & ^ 
Lthies that it is worth while to draw ' 
attention to these. The s. of a rule ! 


or a system is the consideration that 
operates to enforce or induce com¬ 
pliance with it; the death penalty 
is the s, of tile law against murder. 
The OEU quotes from T. Fowler: 
‘ Physical ss. are the pleasures & 
pains which follow naturally on the 
observance or violation of physical 
laws, the ss. employed by society 
arc praise & blame, the moral ss. . . . 
are . . , the approval & disapproval 
of conscieiiec ; lastly, the religious 
ss. are either the fear of future 
punishment, & the hope of future 
reward, or, to tlic higlicr religious 
sense, simply the love of God, & the 
dread of displeasing Him \ 

sanction, vb, makes -oned &c .; 
see -N-, -NN-. 

sandal makes died ; see -i.n-, -l*. 

sand-blind is neither (like, say, 
purblind) a current word, nor (like, 
say, bat-blind) intelligible at sight. 
Its modern existence depends on one 
passage {M. of V. ii. ii. 35-80), & it 
can rank only as an Archaism. 

Sandy. So spelt ; see -f.v, -ie, -y. 
sang-de-bcBuf, sang-froid. See 

rnKN'Cll WORDS. 

sanguine is in danger of being super- 
sedeti by the very inferior OPTIMISTIC. 
Cantlour, liowevcr, compels the ad- 
mi.ssion that optimistic, optimism, 
&. optimist, have the advantage in 
mechanical convenience over san- 
guine, sanguineness, &. sanguine per¬ 
son. 

Sanhedrim, -In, * The incorrect 
form sanhedrin . . . has always been 
in Enghind (from the 17th c.) the 
only form in popular use ’—OED. 

sans. As an English word, pro- 
n(Mlnee sAnz ; but it is at best 
^VA^u)o^.’lt - STREET Kngli-sh : The 
]}oel whom he met sans hat &. coat 
one four-o'elock-in-thc-morning. For 
s. eeremonic, .vnrijT?//o//('(riV), s. doute, 
JiK^on, gene, pear A'c., phrase, -souci, 
sec Fiti:Ncii WORDS. 

Sanskrit. So spelt, 

Santa Claus. Pronounce -awz; not 
a feminine name, but from a Dutch- 
dialect form of Saint iNi)cholas. 
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sapidi unlike its negative insipid, is 
a merely Literary word. 
sapient. Chiefly a Literary word, 
& usually ironical, 
saponaceous, apart from its use in 
chemistry, is a favourite Poly¬ 
syllabic HUMOUR word, 
sapor. A merely Literary word ; 
for the spelling -or, see -our & -or. 
Sapphic, Sappho. Pronounce saf-. 
Sapphics. See Technical terms. 
sarcasm does not necessarily in¬ 
volve irony, & irony has often no 
touch of sarcasm. But irony, or 
the use of expressions conveying 
different things according as they 
are interpreted, is so often made the 
vehicle of sarcasm, or the utterance 
of tilings designed to hurt the feel¬ 
ings, that in popular use the two 
are much confused. The essence of 
sarcasm is the intention of giving 
pain by (ironical or other) bitter 
words. See also ironv', & humour. 

sarcoma. Pi. -a/n. 
sarcophagus. PI. -f; for pronun¬ 
ciation see Greek c. 
sardine (stone ; Iteu. iv. 3). Pro¬ 
nounce sar'din. 

sardonic. See humour for some 
rough distinction between this, 
cynical, sarcastic, &c. The word is 
perhaps over-used in Novelese : — 
2'he hollow laugh or at least the 
sardonic grin that is n sine (pia non 
of every self-respecting poisoner. 

sargasso. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 3. 
sarissa. PI. -ae. 

sartorial. See Pedantic humour. 
Sassenach. Pronounce with -eh 
as in loch. 

Satanlc(al). The -al form * now 
rare OED ; sec -ic(al). 
satchel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-. 
sate makes -table ; see Mute e. 
For sateless, see 

satl. For this improvement on 
suttee, sec Pride of knowledge. 
satiate. Adj. -at, vb -at; see 
Participles 5 B. The verb makes 
•tiable ; see -able 1. 
satiety. Pronounce satl'Itl. 
satire. For rough distinction from 
Borne synonyms, see humour. 
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satlrlc(al). The senses addicted to, 
intending, good at, marked by, 
satire are peculiar to the long form 
(a -ai rogue ; you are pleased to be 
I -a !; UJtiA -al comments ; a -al 
' glance). In the merely classifying 
sense of or belonging to satire (l/jc 

-poems of Pope ; the Latin — 

tenters), either form may be used, 
but -ic is commoner. This differen¬ 
tiation might well be hastened by 
deliberate support ; but the line of 
demarcation between the two groups 
is not always clear. See -ic{al), 

satirlc)(satyric. The two spellings 
represent two different & uncon¬ 
nected words ; satyric, wliieh is in 
learned or literary use only, means 
of satyrs, <5b especially, in s. drama 
(a form of Greek play), having a 
satyr chorus. 

satirize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
satisfy. For inlicxions sec A'erbs 

IN -IE &c., G. 

satrap. Pronounce sa'tri\p. 
saturate makes -rable ; see -.vbi.e 1. 
Saturday. For the adverbial use 
(shall see you S,), see Fiud.w. 

Saturnalia. See rui it.vLs 3. 

The word is originally jjlural, but, 
as being the name of a festival, 
comes to be construed, both in 
literal & inctaphorieal use, more 
often as singular (the S. was, or ufre, 
at hand ; follows u s. of crime). 

When a real i)loral is rerpiired (the 
sack of Magdeburg, the French liiTO- 
lution, cfc other such s. of slaughter), 
the form is -tu, not -ias. 

Saturnian verse. Technical terms. 
satyr. eacn for distinctions, 
salyrlc. See satiric. 
sauce. Combinations such as mint 
s. should be two words uiihyphened 
if, as is usual, the aeeent remains on 
sauce t sc'c IIypiiens 3 B. Ihc verb 
makes -ccable ; see -able J, 

sauce plquante. Sec French words, 
sausage roll. Accent the roll, & use 
no hyi>heii ; see IIypiien-s 3 11. 
saute, sauve-qul-peut. See tRENCH 

WORDS. 

savannah. So spelt. 
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savant, savate. See French words. 
save (except). 1. For s. except, 
see Pleonasm 2. 2. Trench (Eng- 

lish Syno7upn.'i, 4th cd., 1858), 
writing on ‘ except, excepting, but, 
save has no more to say of the 
Jast than that * ** Save ” is almost 
exclusively litnited to poetry *. He 
would tiave a surprise if he were to 
sec a news()apcr of 1{)20 ; we can 
still say that it ought to be, but no 
longer that it is, almost limited to 
poetry. Though nearly everyone 
uses except or hut, notin speaking, 
& perhaps everyone in thinking, & 
though tlie natural or * dominant ’ 
word except is ncitlier undignified 
nor inferior in clearness, journalists 
have made up their minds that it is 
not good enough for print, & verv 
mistakenly prefer to translate it, 
irrespective of context, into s. ; s. 
is becoming a Formal word, like 
the reporter’s invariable proceed for 
go. Hoes anyone not a writer—& 
does any good writer—think that 
tlic substitution of the formal s. 
for the natural except or but in the 
following sentences has improved 
them ? — The handful of ship's officers 
could do noth tug s. sionmou the aid of 
a detachment of the Civic Cuard,/ 
One marked trait of Dr Griffith John 
has been i/j.vp/u//rd i/i his refusal to 
leax'C China s. at long inleri'als./The 
spur proved to be so admirabli/ 
adapted to its purpose that it has 
existed unaltered, s. in detail, to the 
present day./So completclt/ surround¬ 
ed by other buildings as'to be abso¬ 
lutely invisible — s. from a balloon or 
an aernplanc./'There can be tio (jues- 
s. in the minds possibly of the 
Tariff Itcform fanatics, that Mr Hal- 
four s retirement is a heavy blo:v to 
the Unionist Party./The baby takes 
no special harm, s', that it is 'allowed 
(o da n.s- ii hkes, cf* begins to ivalk too 
Soon. /The increased rates will take 
efject on the Underground lines, s. on 
one stretch bctivccn Doiv efc Barking. 

save, vl), makes -vable ; see Mute 
E. S. the mark (with variants God s., 
bless, God bless, the mark) is a stylistic 


toy, of which no-onc can be said to 
know, though different people make 
different guesses at, the original 
meaning. The OED’g description 
of it, as it now survives, is : ‘In 
modern literary use (after some of 
the examples in Shakspere), an 
expression of indignant scorn ap¬ 
pended to a quoted expression or to 
a statement of fact 

savoir faire, savoir vlvre. See 

French words. 

savour(y). So spelt ; -our & -or. 

saw has p.p. smen, rarely saivcd. 

Sawney, s-. So spelt; -ey, -ie, -y. 

SAXONISM is a name for the at¬ 
tempt to raise the proportion borne 
by the originally & etymologically 
English words in our speech to tliose 
that come from alien sources. The 
Saxoiiist forms new derivatives from 
English words to displace cstab- 
lislied words of similar meaning but 
Latin descent ; revives obsolete or 
archaic English words for the same 
purpose ; allows the genealogy of 
words to decide for him which is the 
better of two synonyms. Examples 
of the first kind arc foreword 
( earliest OED quotation, 1812) for 
preface, folklore {ISid) birdlorc 
(18d()) for tradition & ornithology, 
dodeful (18i;j) for ommous; of 
the second, betterment for im¬ 
provement, iiAi’rENiNGS for events, 
english for translate (into English), 
FOLK for peo|)Ie, & foriiukar for 
ancestor ; of the third, belittle & 
dc])reciatc, ivhcclman & cifclist, love & 
charity (I Corinthians xiii, A. V. & 
H. \ .), burgess or burgher & citizen. 

1 he wisdom of this nationalism in 
language — at least in so thoroughly 
composite a language as English— 
is very questionable ; wc may well 
doubt wJictlier it benefits the lan- 
guage, & that it docs not benefit the 
style of the individual, who may or 
niay not be prc|Kireti to sacrifice 
hiiiLSclf for the public good, is pretty 
clear. Here is tlic opinion of the 
Dictionary of Sational Biography on 
Freeman’s English : ‘ His desire to 
use so far as {>ossible only words 
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which are purely English limited his 
vocabulary & was some drawback 
to Ilia sentences The truth is 
perhaps that conscious deliberate 
Saxonism is folly, that the choice or 
rejection of particular words should 
depend not on their descent but on 
considerations of expressiveness, in¬ 
telligibility, brevity, euphony, or 
ease of handling, & yet that any 
writer who becomes aware that the 
Saxon or native English element in 
what he writes is small will do well 
to take the fact as a danger-signal. 
But the way to act on that signal is 
not to translate liis Romance words 
into Saxon ones ; it is to avoid 
abstract &■ roundabout & bookish 
phrasing whenever the nature of the 
tiling to be said does not require it. 
We can almost see the writer of the 
following sentence striking out itn- 
provement (which did not clash with 
better a few words later) & inserting 
his Saxon betterment in its place: 
Instead of breahing heads aver a 
betterment of Anglo~German rela¬ 
tions, it tcould be better to study 
British finance. But betterment has 
no single advantage over improve- i 
ment except its Saxonism. It was 
once, indeed, a current English 
word, but that was as long ago as 
the 17th century. In recent times 
it has come back to us from America 
as a technicality in the tenant-&- 
landlord business, & now the Saxon* 
ists are making their readers uncom¬ 
fortable by thrusting it into sen¬ 
tences like the one quoted. 

saying. ‘ As the s. is or ‘ goes \ 
is often used by simple people, 
speaking or writing, who would fain 
assure us that the phrase they have 
allowed to proccc<l from their lips 
or pen is by no means typical of 
their taste in language ; no ; it only 
happens to be * so expressive ’ that 
one may surely condescend to it for 
once. Well, (jui s excuse s accuse ^ 
if the rest of their behaviour does 
not secure them from insulting 
Buspicions, certainly the apology 
will not. See Superioritv, 


sblrro. PI. -n (-e). 
scabies. Three syllables (ska'blez). 
scalawag. See scallywag. 
scald (poet). Sec skald. 
scaldino. Pronounce skahlde'no. 
Pi. -ni (-e). 

scale. The verbs make -lable ; see 
Mute e. The adjective from one of 
the nouns is scaly ; see -i:y & -y. 
scallawag. See scallywag. 
scallop, SCO-. The s])elling is 
usually with -a-, but the pronuncia¬ 
tion with -6-. The verb makes 
-oping, -oped ; see -p-, -pp-. 

scaUywag, -ala-, -alia-. The first 
spelling is that preferred by the OKU. 
scandal. For distinctions between 
this, libel, slander, & other synonyms, 

sec LIBllL. 

scandalize m.akos -znble ; Mute e. 
scandalum magnatum. Tlic second 
word is the genitive jilural of Latin 
magnas a magnate, not .a p.p, agree¬ 
ing with scandalum. The phrase 
means the offence of uttering a 
malicious report against some high 
oflicial, & the use of it in such senses 
as ‘ a crying scandal ’ is a blunder. 

scant, adj., is a Literary word, 
preferred in ordinary contexts to 
scanty, small, few, short, &c. {The 
attendance was so scant as to suggest 
that many members must have antici¬ 
pated the holiday) only by those who 
have no sense of incongruity. It 
survives as a curreat word, lunvever, 
in some isolated phrases, as s. 
courtesy, s. of breath. 

scarce, adv., used instead of 
scarcely, is a Literary word. It is 
true that the OED says ; * Before 
adverbs in -ly the form scarce is 
often adopted instead of scarcely, 
to avoid the iteration of the Budix ’. 
On that iteration, see -ly ; but such 
avoidance is a case of Out of tue 
frying-pan. 

scarcely, l. s. . . . than. 2. Sot 

&c, , . . s. . 

1. S. . . . than. S. tens the nice 

new drain finished than several of the 
children sickened with diphtheria. 
For this construction, condemned 
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in OED s.v, than as erroneous, see 
HARDLY 2. Before or when is %That 
should be used instead of than. 

2. Not &c. . . , s. We most of us 
feel safe against even saying * I 
don’t s. know \ with not & s. in 
hand-to-hand conflict ; but, if a 
little space intervenes, <Sc the nega¬ 
tive is disguised, the same absurdity 
is not very rare in print:— The 
services of the men xvho have worked 
the railway revolution without the 
travelling public being scarcely aware 
that we are at war should not be 
forgotten./It has been impossible to 
tell the public s, anything about 
American naval co-operation with 
the British. The English for ivithoui 
s. realizing is cither s. realizing, or 
toithout quite realizing, or not fully 
realizing. 

scare makes -rable ; sec Mui'K K. 
Scaredly is a had form ; see -kdly. 
scarf. Ifl, -ys or -te.s’ ; s(‘c -vi'(i)). 
scarify, h\)r inflexions sec Vi;hbs 

IN -IK iVe., (i. 

Scarlet Woman. See Sobriquets. 
scatteredly. Threv syllables; see 

'KDLY ( I), 

scavenge(r), vhs. Scavenger, n,, is 
tlie origin, in English, from whieli 
to scavenge is ii Hack-kormation, 
tlie normal verl) being to scavenger ; 
ef. to sohlier, to lililmster, to buc- 
Ciineer, to pri\'att‘er, to mountaineer, 
to volunteer, to solder, to bicycle, 
it Inindreds of other verbs that are 
in fact verhiil uses of nouns. Sca¬ 
venge, however. Is nuieli commoner 
than the verb Scavenger. < 

scazon. See Tech NIC Ai, terms. 
scena (inus.). Eronounee siia'iiah. 
scene. For synonyms in the sense 
locale, see eikm). 

sceptic Ac. The OED gives skf- ' 
not sf-, as the pronunciation ; 
8(‘<’ iilso (hiEtui c:, A skeptic. 

sceptre, -ter. See -he & -er. 
schedule. I’rotumnoe sh^^'dul. 
schema. Ihon. skeuna. 1*1. -rnata. 
s^erzando, scherzo. Pronounced 

Bkarts;\ ndo, skar'tso (p|. -os ; sec 
‘OES fi) ; I TAMAN SOUNDS. 

Schiedam. Pronounce sklda'm. 


schlpperke. Pronounce skl'perkl. 
schism(atlc). Pronounce sN. 
schismatic(al). See -ic(al). The 
desirable consummation is that the 
short form should be the noun, & 
the long one the adjective, 

schist. Pronounce sh-. The odd¬ 
ities of English treatment of Greek 
words are well illustrated by schism 
(si-), schist (shi-), & schizomycetc 
(ski-), all three being from the same 
Greek word. 

schlzomycetes (lit. split-funguses; 
pronounce skizomise'tez). Under 
this as the most comprehensive 
term are here collected for com¬ 
parison the OED definitions of the 
word itself & several others, about 
whose inter-relations curiosity is 
natural :—s., bacterium, microbe, 
bacillus, micro-organism, germ. 
Schizomycctes ; a group of micro¬ 
scopic, rodlike, unicellular organ¬ 
isms, multiplying by fission, vari¬ 
ously known as Bacteria, Microbes, 
&c. 

Bacterium : A genus of schizo- 
myectae, microscopic unicellular rod- 
sliapcd vegetable organisms, vari¬ 
ous species of which are found in 
all decomposing animal & vegetable 
liquids. 

Alicrobc : An extremely minute 
living being, whether plant or 
animal ; chiefly applied to the 
bacteria concerned in causing dis¬ 
eases & fermentation. 

Bacillus: A genus of schizomycetae, 
microscopic vcget.able organisms of 
the lowest grade among what were 
once cj ill cd infu.soria. Separated from 
bacterium, wdth wliich it agrees in its 
rodlike form, & characterized by its 
larger size & mode of reproduction. 
jVIiero-organism; A microscopic 
aniniul or plant ; a microbe. 

(•erni : A micro-organism or mi¬ 
crobe ; often one of the microbes 
which are believ'ed to cause disease. 

schnapps. So spelt, 
scholar. Though there is no ap¬ 
parent reason why s. & ss. should 
not mean pupil(s) at a school, school¬ 
boy, schoolgirl, school-children, &c., 
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it is not so used by those who are 
or have been at the great schools. 
A B. at schools is one who holds a 
scholarship, & the use of it in the 
other sense implies that the user 
is unacquainted with echool idiom. 
While he tvas a s. at Marlborough 
Grammar School he took pari in a riot 
which broke out in consaiuence of the 
prohibition of a firework display one 
‘ Guy Fawkes day ',/lt is the sincere 
hope of the council that its endeavour 
to promote the ‘ sport ’ in the schools 
will be recognized by the masterSf 
that they will bring the proposed 
championships to the notice of their 
scholars. See also Genteelism. 

scholium. PI. da ; sec -um. 
schoolhouse, school-house, school 
house. The name of the building in 
which a school is carried on is one 
word, 'with or without hyphen. 
The name of the headmaster’s as 
distinguished from the other board¬ 
ing-houses of a large school should 
be two words unliyphcncd, since 
house bears tlie accent. See Hy- 
PHENS 3 B. 

school (of fish &c.), shoal. The 
two words are etymologically one, 
& equally unconnected with the 
ordinary word school ; both are also 
current, & without dilTercnce of 
sense. The form school has the 
disadvantage of being liable to be 
taken for a figurative use of the 
other school. 

sciagraphy <S:e., ski-, The regular 
representative in English of Greek 
sk- (here skia shadow) is sc-; but 
it is legitimate (see Greek g) to 
pronounce c as k, cf. sceptic. This 
particular set of words has been 
taken into Englisli twice—in the 
ICth c. as terms in perspective, 
usually with the spelling sc-, & in 
the liith as equivalent to radio¬ 
graphy (production of Uontgen-ray 
pictures) &c., usually with the 
spelling sk-. To maintain both the 
8C* & the sk- forms is very unsatis¬ 
factory, &, with radiography in 
existence, also needless. It is best 
to abandon the Ilontgen-ray sense, 


restrict the words to their older use 
in perspective, spell only sc-, & 
pronounce sk-. 

sclamachy,sclametry. Sec Greek g. 

science & art. S. knows, a. does ; 
a 6. is a body of connected facts, 
an a. is a set of directions ; the facts 
of 8. (errors not being such) are the 
same for all people, circumstances, 
& occasions ; the directions of a. 
vary with the artist & the task. 
But, as there is much traffic between 
s. & a., &, especially, a. is often 
based on s., the distinction is not 
always clear ; the a. of self-defence, 
& the boxer’s s.—are they the same 
or different ? The OED, on s. 
‘ contradistinguished from art says: 
‘ The distinction as commonly appre- 
hcndc(l is that a e. is concerned 
with theoretic truth, A: an a. with 
methods for effecting certain results. 
Sometimes, however, the term s. is 
exteiiilcd to denote a department 
of practical work wliieli depends on 
the knowledge & coiisoious applica¬ 
tion of principles ; an a., on the 
other hand, being understood to 
require merely knowledge of tradi¬ 
tional rules & skill acquired bv 
habit’. 

scilicet, usjjally shortened to scil. 
or AT., is Latin (scire licet you may 
know) for ‘ to wit It is not so 
often misused as e.g. & i.e., not 
having been popularized to the 
same extent. lt.s function is to 
introduce : (a) a more intelligihle or 
defiriite substitute, sotiiclimcs the 
Engfisli, for an expression already 
use<i : Fhc policy of the I.Jl .11 . 
(sc. Independent Woriicrs of the 
World) : The Holy Ghost as Paraclete 
(scil. advocate) : (h) a word tte. that 
was omitted in the original us 
unnecessary, but is thought to re- 
quire spci'ifying for the present 
audience : Kye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard (se. the intent of God). 

scimitar, -elar. Tiic OEl) gives 
the first as the standard form, 
scintilla. I’l- dae, 

sclolto. Pronounce shd-; Italia.n 

SOUNDS. 
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sclrocco. See SIROCCO, 
scission. Pron. si'shn, not sl'zhn. 
Sclav(onic) &c. See Slav. 
scleroma, sclerosis. PI. ‘o'mata, 
•o'ses (-ez) ; sec Latin plurals 2. 
sconce, vb, makes -ceablc; -able 1, 
scon(e). The spelling scone, & the 
pronunciation skon, arc given pre¬ 
ference by the OED ; but the sound 
skon is perhaps oftencr heard. 

scope. For synonyms sec field. 
score, n. ( = 20). See Collectivf.s 3. 
score, vb, makes -rable; see Mute e. 
scoria is a singular noun, pi. -me ; 
but, as the meaning of tiie singular 
& of the plural is much the same 
(cf. ask & ashes, cUnkcr & clinkers), 
it is no wonder that the singular 
is sometimes wrongly followed by 
a plural verb (The scoria ivcre still 
hot &c.), or that a false singular 
scoriutn is on record. 

scot, .Sec T.VX. 

scotch. This verb owes its cur¬ 
rency entirely to the sentence in 
Macbeth —‘ ^Vc have scotch’d the 
snake, not kill'd it The contrast 
between scotching (or disabling) & 
killing IS ex|)ress]y drawn in live 
(juotations given in the OED for 
the correct use, <fc is understood to 
be implied even wlien it is not 
expressed. .S’., then, can say in six 
letters A' in one syllable * put tem¬ 
porarily out of action but not 
destroy ’ — a treasure, surely, tliat 
will he jeahnisly guarded by the 
custodians of tlu* language, viz 
those who write. Hut no ; * it is the 
nature of extreme self-lovers as 
tlu'y will set a lioiise on fire and it 
were hut to roast their eggs ’ ; A: the 
journalist self-lover is t(K) much 
delighted at fimling in s. an uneom- 
mon substitute for such poor com- 
inon words as kill or destrotf l(» 
remember tliat, if lie & his like have 
their way, tlie value of a precious 
word will he not merely scotehed, 
but killed A destroyed, or, as lie 
W’ould put it. * limilly scotehed ’. 
Fuiallif or entireltj with s. should he, 
in view of the history of s., an 
impossibility ; but it is now to be 


met with daily in the newspapers ; 
&, after alt, a writer who, like the 
author of the first extract below, 
does not know the difference be¬ 
tween a rumour & the contradiction 
of a rumour, can hardly be expected 
to recognize so supersubtie a dis¬ 
tinction as that between wounding 
& killing ;— The contradiction of a 
rumour affecting any particular com¬ 
pany, although it may have a certain 
effect upon the price of shares at the 
time, is seldom entirely scotched by 
directorial statements./It is well that 
this legendshoiild be finally scotched./ 
The idea is so preposterous that by 
the time this is in print it may be 
j definitely scotched./H'c hope the 
proposal for a Government news 
service for the Colonics is finally 
scotched by the debate. 

Scotch, Scots, Scottish. Ifasadjj.). 
The third represents most closely the 
original form, the first and second 
being the contractions of it usual in 
England & Scotland respectively. 
Scottish is still both good English 
(especially in formal contexts) & 
good Scotch. The English form 
: Scotch had (OED) * before the end 
of the 18th c, been adopted into the 
northern vcrriacular; it is used 
regularly by Burns, & subsequently 
by .Scott. . . . ^Vitliin the lust half 
century there has been in Scotland 
a growing tendency to discard this 
lorm altogether, Scottish, or less 
freiiuently Scots, lieing substituted'. 
2 (as nn.). For the name of the 
Seotefi dialect, the noun Scottish is 
little used; Scotch is the English 
noun, it Scots tiic usual Scotch 
noun. 

Scot, Scots(wo)man, Scotch{wo)- 
man, Englishmen use the tliird 
forms by nature, the first sometimes 
for brevity or for poetical or rhetor¬ 
ical or jocular effect, <fe the second 
occasion; dl y in compliment to a 
.Scotch hearer, Scots- being (OED) 
‘ the prevalent form now used by 
Scotch people 

scot(t)Ic^, -clsm, -clze. The OED 

gi\'es preference to -It- in all. For 
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seottici see latine. Scotticize makes 
~zabl€ ; see Mute e, 

Scottish. See Scotch, Scots. 
scoundrel has -elism, -eUy ; -ll*, -l*. 
scout, gyp, skip. College servants 
at Oxford, Cambridge, & T.C.D., 
respectively. 

scrannel. One of the words depend¬ 
ing on a single passage {Lycidaa 124). 
scream, screech, shriek. The first 
is the * dominant %vord ’ for a cry 
uttered, under emotion, at a higher 
pitch than that which is normal 
with the utterer. Those who wish to 
intensify the pitch & the emotion 
substitute shriek; those who wish 
either to add the notion of uncanny 
effect, or to make fun of the matter, 
substitute screech. 

screw your courage to the sticking- 
place (not potnl); Misquotation. 
scrimmage, scru-. The form with 
is preferred in Rugby football, 
that with -i- in more general uses, 
scrinium, scriptorium, ri. ~ia. 
serumms^e. See scrimmage. 
scrumptious. See Facetious for¬ 
mations. 

scrupulous should have its claims 
consiaered before the gallicism meti¬ 
culous is substituted for it. 
scrutin d'arrondlssement, de liste. 
See French words. 
scrutinl2e makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
scudo, IM, -di (-e). 
scuU, skull. The single-handed oar 
has SC-, the cranium sk-. The notion 
that the words are ultimately the 
same is discountenanced bytheOED. 

sculptress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

scurry. For innc.\ions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 6. 

scutum. FI. -la, 
scyphus. PI. -phi (-1). 
scythe, vb, makes -thable; Mute e. 
sea. 1- change. 2. Hyphen in 

compounds. 

1, S. change. Suffer a s. c. is one 
of the most importunate & intrusive 
of Irrelevant allusions, & Hack¬ 
neyed phrases. We hope that the 
Prime Minister will on this occasion 
stick to his guns, tt see that his policy 


does not for the third or fourth time 
suffer a sea change when its ejeculion 
falls into the hands of his colleagues. 

2. Hyphened comj>ounds. Owing 
to the vast number of phrases or 
compounds of w'hich sea forms the 
first part, the word provides a good 
test of the rules laid down in Hy¬ 
phens 3 B. Whether a i)hr:isc be¬ 
ginning with sea used attributivciy 
should be hyphened or not depends 
on whether sea or the second word 
bears tlie accent ; in the latter case 
no hyphen should be used. Every¬ 
one says sea' fight, sea' god, sea' gull, 
sea' horse, sea' marA*, sea' nymph, 
sea' piece, sea' room, sea' serpent ; 
& these words should therefore (if 
they are not made into single words 
—seafigbt &c.) be given the hy¬ 
phen :— sea-fight, sea-god, sea-gull, 
sea-horse, sea-mark, scu-uymph, sca- 
piece, sea-room, sea-serpent. On the 
other hand, nearly everyone says 
sea air', sea ane'mone, sea bathing, 
sea cha'nge, sea coa'st, sea fro'nt, sea 
law'ycT, sea le'vel, sea mi'le, sea 
mo'nster, sea pay', sea ro'ver, sea 
shore', sea si'de ; these, then, should 
either be made into single worcis 
(as seaside) or kept separate & un- 
lij’phencd. It is true that not all 
compoumls of sea are thus provided 
for ; there arc many in which tlie 
accent is not undisputed, but vari¬ 
able, as 6'CQ breeze, sea captain, sea 
kale, sea legs, sea pink, sea salt; & 
there are others in which sea is not 
used attributivciy, but is in some 
other relation to the second word, 
as sea-born, .sea-borne, .seafaring, sea¬ 
girt, .sra-going, seasick, seaivorthy. 
But the object of this article is 
merely to point out that many sea 
phrases arc given hyphens to wliieii 
they have no right. 

seagreen incorruptible. Sec Sobri¬ 
quets. 

S0e1. For some synonyii’LS^ see sign* 

seamstress, semps-. The OEl> 
treats the first as tlie word, & the 
second as the variant. 

sfeance. See French words. 

sear, sere. Hear for the nouns (part 
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of gunlock, mark of burn), & for the 
verb (burn) ; sere for the adjective 
(withered). 

seasonable. Sec -able 4, 
seasonal belongs to the class of 
words discussed in Hybrid deriva¬ 
tives under the name of spurious 
hybrids. But it docs differ from 
some specimens (sec coastal) in 
being less easily done without. 

seclude makes -dable ; see Mute e. 
second, l. S. chamber, 2. S. floor. 
3. iS'. {‘)hand. 4. S. inteniion, 5. <S’. 
Sight. G. S.f vb (mil.). 

1. S. chamber, in a Parliament, is 
the upper hou.se, as concerned 
chiefly with rejection, coniirmatioii, 
& revision. 

2. For s. floor & s. storey, see floor. 

3. S. (')hand. The second-hand of 

a watch is so written. The adjective 
meaning not new or original, & the 
adverb meaning not for or in first 
use, are best written as one word 
(secondhand clothing or informatum ; 
ahvays buys secondhand) ; & the 

phrase (heard only at S€€o?id hand) 
should be two words unhyphened. 

4. hor s. intention, sec intention'. 

5. Second sight. Two words un- 
hyphened ; see Hyphens 3 B. 

6. The verb s, in its technical 
military- sense, is pronounced siko'nd 
or sigoo'nd. 

secondary education is that which 
comes aft(‘r the primary or chnnen- 
tary but before that of the univer¬ 
sities (ages 14-iy). 

secundum quid. See simpliciter. 
secrete makes -table ; see Mute e. 
secretive (pronunciation). The 
OKI) gives only sikre'tiv ; but 
se'krltiv is often board, & for 
explclive, perhafis the closest parallel 
tlu‘ OlH) gives rkspmiv lieforc 
fKsple tiv, Pn^bably those who con- 
eeive the meaning as fond of secrets 
Kay se kritiv, & lliose who conceive 
It as given to secreting say elkre'tiv. 

sect i.s a word ^vhose sense is to 
Boine extent affeeted by its user's 
m>tiou of its etymology. The ()IH> 
lavours Latin sequor (follow) as tlie 


origin, so that s. would mean a 
following, i. e. a company of follow* 
ers ; but the more generally known 
derivation is from Latin seco (cut). 
& ttiis is naturally interpreted as 
giving ‘ a part cut away ’ from a 
Church &c., & so a company of 
scliismatics. According to the tirst, 
& probably correct, derivation, the 
Church of England, or the Homan- 
Catholic Church, may be called a s. 
without offence to its members; 
according to the second it will not, 

secular. For s, clergy, see regular. 
Secure. The adjective makes -er, 
‘Cst ; see -er & -est 1 c. The verb 
makes -rable ; see Mute e. 
sedate makes -cr, -est ; see -er & 
-est 1 e. 

sedge makes sedgy ; see -ey & -y. 
sedilia. Pron. sldi'lya. A plural 
noun, rarely used in singular (sedile, 
pr. sldril). 

seduce makes -cibfe ; see -able 2. 
see, bishopric, diocese. A bishopric 
is the rank belonging to a bishop; 
a diocese is the district administered 
by a bishop ; a see is (the chair that 
symbolizes) a bishop's authority 
over a particular diocese. A b. is 
ctmforrcd on, a d. is committed to, 
a s. is filled by, such &, such a man. 
My predecessors in the see ; All the 
clergy of the diocese ; Scheming for 
a bishopric. 

seek. For two abuses to which the 
word is liable, see Formal WORDS, 
A' Double passive-s. 
seem. l. Pleonasms with s. 2. 
Sccm(ed) to (Ikwc) bc(cn). 3. To my 

<te. seeming. 4. As sccm(s) to be the 
case. 

1. Pleon:rsrTis. These conclusions^ 
it seems to rue, appear to be reached 
natuTally. Such absurdities arc not 
uncommon with s .; see Pleonasm 
4, it Haziness. 

2. For confusion between S€cm($) 
to have been & seemed to be, very 
common, see Perfect infinitivf, 3. 
An example is ; Lady Austen's 
fashionable friends occasioned no 
embarrassment ; they seemed to have 
preferred some more fashionable 
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phict for summering in, for they are 
not again spoken of; here are shows 
that seemed is wrong. 

3. 7'o my &c. seeming. From wher¬ 
ever he may start, he is sure to bring 
us out very presently into the road 
along which, to his seeming, our 
primitioe ancestors must have travelled. 
To my A:c. seeming has been good 
English in its time ; its modern 
representative is to my &c. thinking, 
& to his seeming will pass only in 
archaic writing. That the author 
of the extract is an archaizer is plain 
independently, from the phrase 
* very presently ’; but he has no 
business to be archaizing in a sen¬ 
tence made unsuitable for it by the 
essentially unarchaic ‘ primitive an¬ 
cestors 

4. As seem(s) to be the case. How 
can the L(^out Ministry acquire 
proper authority ij it has powers so 
limited as seem to be the case f As 
seem to be the case is always impossi¬ 
ble, because the relative pronoun 
as, for which see as 5, never repre¬ 
sents an expressed plural noun (such 
ss powers here), but always a singular 
notion like fact or state of affairs, & 
that not expressed, but extracted 
out of other words. As seems to be 
the case is, then, the only right form 
of the phrase ; but even that will 
not do here, because it involves the 
doubling of two parts by as, that of 
relative adverb, indispensable after 
the preceding so, & that of the 
relative pronoun required by the 
otherwise subjcctlcss verb seems. 
What has happened is this. The 
writer wanted to say if it has powers 
so limited as its powers seem to be. 
lie shied at the repetition of powers, 
& felt about for as seems to be the 
case as a substitute, though he 
forgot to alter seem to seems. But, 
since so makes the relative pronoun 
as impossible, the true solution was 
to let the 05 be a relative adverb, 
writing if its powers are so limited 
as they seem to be. 

seemly. For the adverb, see -lily. 

seer baa double pronunciation & 


meaning; se'er beholder, & 
prophet &c. 

segregate. Verb -at, adj. -It or -ot; 
see Participles 5 C. 

Seldlltz. Pronounce sfid-. 

seigneur &c. Spellings recognized 
in the OED as current: seigneur, 
seignior; seigneuress; seigneury, 
scigiicurie, seign(i)orage, seign(i)ory; 
scigncuriul, Beign(i)or(i)aL The pro¬ 
nunciation in all begins with san 
followed by the y sound. DilTcr- 
cnccs in meaning or use between 
alternative forms (as seigneur & 
seignior, seigneury & seigniorage) 
cannot be detailed here, but exist & 
arc sometimes of importance. 

seise, seisin. Pronounce sez, se'zln. 
The words are sometimes but less 
often spelt -ze, -zin, & belong etynio- 
logically to the ordinary verb seize ; 
but in the legal phrases to s. a person 
of, i.c. put him in possession of, &, 
to be -ed of, i.c. to possess, the -s- 
spelling is usual. 

seize makes -zabte ; see Mute e. 
For the S}>clling seise, see above. 

seldom can be compared with -er, 
•est ; see -er & -est ii. 

select, vb, makes -tor; see -or. 

Seleucld. PI, -ids or -idae. 

self. As both self & wife were fond 
of seeing life, tee decided that . . ./ 
He ruined himself family by his 
continued experiments. Correct the 
first to both 2 tt my wife, & the 
second to himself tt his farnily. 
Such uses of s. arc said by the OKD 
to be ‘ jocular or colloquial ’ exten¬ 
sions of a ‘ commercial ’ idiom ; &, 
unless the jocular intent is unnus- 
takablc, they are best avoided. 

self-. Self- compounds are some¬ 
times used when the self- adds 
nothing to the meaning. Agricul¬ 
tural depression tC the rural exodus 
had made village life self-despondent 
<€* anaemic. /Hence it is self-evident 
that economic changes in the agricul¬ 
tural system must greatly affect the 
general well-being. There is perhaps 
never any difTerence of meaning 
between despondent & self-despond¬ 
ent. Self-evident, on the other band, 
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eomctimcs means evident without 
proof, or intuitively certain, which 
is a valuable sense, & sometimes no 
more than evident, not implying 
that proof is needless or has not 
been given (cf. hence in the extract), 
& therefore tending to confusion. 
Other words resembling self-despond- 
eni in being never preferable to the 
simple form without self arc self- 
collected (calm &c.), self-concdtied)^ 
self-consistent, sclf-dij]idcncc, self- 
opinionated. And others resembling 
self-evident in having a real sense of 
their own but being often used when 
that sense is tutt in place arc self- 
assurance, self-complacent, self-con¬ 
fidence, self-consequence. But these 
are samples only; there are scores 
that a writer should not use with¬ 
out first asking liiinself whether the 
self- is pulling its weight. It is not 
to be supposed that the otiose use 
of self- is a modern trick ; on tlie 
contrary, the modern tendency is 
to abandon many such compovituls 
formerly prevalent, A- the object of 
this article is merely to help on that 
sensible tendency. 

sclf-possessodly. Abaci form; -kdi.y. 
selvedge, -vage. As the derivation 
is (OKI)) ' apparently f. .S7’//-t-edge 
it is a pity that the signilicant Iir.st 
form is not universal, & it is here 
recommended, though the OPil) 
l!)th A' 2()th century examples show 
a slight majority for -oge. 

semaphore. Pronounce se-, regard¬ 
less of Kalsk quantity. 
seme(e). See French words. 
semi". ( ompoiitids arc innuiner- 
able, A- restrici ions little culled for : 
but t[>c elairu.s of half-, wbieli is 
oftcMi iHdter, should at least be eon- 
si ilered : Tins zi'ould be an iiinueiise 
gain (nrr the existhig fashion of a 
7nullifude of churches iU-manned tt’ 
sc mi-filled. 

semicolon. See Stops. 

Semite. Sea* Heiuiew. 
semivowel. See ThxiiNic.vi. terms. 
Semplice, sompre. Pronounce se'm- 
[)le('ha, Ke'in[)ra ; Italian sounds. 
sempstress. See seamstress. 


senarlus. See Teciinical terms. 

Senatus. PI,, if required, -fuses or 
•fus, not -ti ; sec -us. 

senhor (Portuguese title). Pro¬ 
nounce sanyor'. 

senior. For the s. service, see 
Sobriquets, 

sennight. So written; but the 
word is now almost out of use. It 
might have been, but will now 
hardly be, utilized as a substitute 
for week in the formula on Monday 
Ac. xveek when the reckoning was to 
be backwards : We start tomorrmv 
xveek, but Jt happened yesterday 
sennight. 

senor, senora, senorlta, Spanish 
titles. Pronounce sOnyor', BCnyor'o, 
' sdnyore'to. 

sense, n. S. of humour, properly the 
power of finding entertainment in 
IJcopIe’s doings, more especially in 
such of them as arc not designed to 
entertain. But the phrase has in 
the last half-ccntury received an 
extension, or perhaps rather a limi¬ 
tation, that bids fair to supersede 
the original moaning. ^Vhen wc say 
nowadays that a person ‘ has no 
s. o. h.\ or ‘ lacks humour we 
mean less that he is not alive to the 
enlertainment provided by others’ 
doings tlvan that he is unaware of 
elements in his own conduct or 
character likely to stir the s. o. h. in 
others — has not, in fact, the power 
of seeing himself as others see him 
even in the degree in wliich it is 
]iosscs.sctl by the average man. 

sense, vb. BV sense the iragedy of 
i Anna 11 olsky as she steps lighi- 
imartcdly into Sylvia Ilailey^s life,/ 
'The xcaler rail . . . is somexvhai tin- 
ivieldif in flight, rf- senses so much, 
for if seems fo prefer to run. The 
verb h;i 3 been used for some three 
centuries in philosopliic writing as 
a comprehensive form of ‘ see or/& 
hear or/A smell or/A taste or/A 
feci by touch i.c. of ‘have sense- 
perception of ’. From that the use 
illustrated above is distinct, meaning 
according to the OEU definition 
‘ to perceive, become aware of, 
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“ feel ” (something present, a fact, 
state of things, etc.) not by direct 
perception but more or less vaguely 
or instinctively The OED’s 
earliest example is dated 1872, & the 
meaning is not yet part of ordinary 
English. It has, no doubt, the 
advantage of brevity as compared 
with become conscious of, get an 
inkling of, & other possibilities ; but 
whether that brevity is sullicient 
compensation for the irritation or 
suspicion of preciosity that most 
readers feel when confronted with it 
is not so certain. 

sensibility. Just as ingenuity is not 
ingenuousness, but ingeniousness, 
BO sensibitily is not scnsiblcncss, but 
sensitiveness ; to the familiar con¬ 
trasted pair sense db senxibility 
correspond the adjectives sensible 
db sensitive —an absurd arrangement, 
& doubtless puz/.ling to foreigners, 
but beyond mending ; -ty & -ness. 

sensible, sensitive, susceptible. In 
certain uses, in which the point is 
the effect produced or producible 
on the person &c. qualified, the 
three words are near, though not 
identical, in meaning, 1 am sensible 
of your kindness, serisitive to ridicule, 
stisccplible to beauty. Formerly 
sensible could be used in ail three 
types of sentence ; but its popular 
meaning as the opposite of foolish 
has become so predominant that we 
are no longer intelligible if we say 
a sensible 2 >ersoTi as the equivalent of 
a sensitive or a susceptible person, & 
even sensible of is counted among 
Literary words. The differeiKe 
between sensible of, sensitive to, & 
susceptible to or of, is roughly that 
sensible of expresses emotional coii- 
sciousiiess, sensitive to acute feeling, 
& susrqdible to or of quick reaction 
to .stimulu.s : profoundly, gratefully, 
painfully, regretfully, sensible of; 
acutely, delicately, excessively, ab¬ 
surdly, sensitive to ; readily, often, 
scarcely, susceptible to or of. 

sensitize is a word made for the 
needs of photography, & made 
badly. It should have been scii.vi- 


tivize ; one might as well omit the 
adjective ending of immortal, signal, 
fertile, human, ct* liberal, & say i'm- 
mortize, signize, fertize, btimize, & 
liberize, as leave out the 'icc. The 
photographers, however, have made 
their betl, & must lie in it ; the 
longer the vest of us can keep ele.ar, 
the better ; & extra-photographie 

use has not yet gone very far ; but 
the OED quotes : Education, ichilc 
it sensitizes a man's fibre, is incapable 
of turning xccakness into strength. 
.just as, failing pacificist, pacist 
would have been better tb.an pacifist 
(sec -]St), so, failing sensitivize, 
sensize would have been better th an 
sensible. 


sensorlum. PI. (rare), -ia. 
sensuous is thought to have been 
expressly formed by .Milton to con¬ 
vey what had originally been con¬ 
veyed by the older seyxsiad (connex¬ 
ion with the senses as opposed to the 
intellect) Init had associut cm] 

in that word with the notion of 
undue indulgence in tlic gros.scr 
pleasures of sense. At any rate 
Milton’s own phrase ‘ simple, sen¬ 
suous, & passionate * in ileseribing 
great poetry as compared \\iih logic 
& rhetoric has had much to <)o with 
ensuring that sensuous sliall remain 
free from the condemnation now 
inseparable from srnsuaL 


sentence, in grammar, means a set 
f words complete in itself, haying 
it her expre.ssed or iiTuh'rstood in it 
subject & a predicate, iV conveying 
Btatement or question or command 
r exelamation. If it contains one 
r more cl.^c’ses, it is a complex s. ; 
r its subject consists of more than 
nc parallel noun A'O., or its pre- 
ieate of more than one verb A-e., 
t is a coinjmund s. ; if its subject or 
iredieatc or verb (or more) is under- 
tood, it is an elli])tical sentence. 
)ne seuiteiH'C <loe3 not contain tw*o 
if more subjects each with its 
prt'dieate unless all but one 
if such subjects Si predicates are 
lause.s subordinate to the other. 
Siin]))e sentences : / went (state- 
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merit) ; U here is he ? (question); 
tleur thou from heaven (command) j 
How they run ! (exclamation). 
Complex sentence : Where he bowed 
there he fell dorun dead. 

Compound sentences : You <fc I 
would rather sec that atisel i 7'heu 
hum'dikha'd. k * 

Elliptical sentences ; Listen ; IfV/; 
played ; What ? 

Two sentences (not one) ; You 
commanded I obeyed. 

sentinel, sentry. The first is the 
wider & literary word, & the fitter 
for metaphorical use ; the second is 
the modern military term, Sentinel 
makes ‘lied &c. ; sec -i.i,-, -l-. 

senza. Pronounce sC-'ntsa ; Itaman 

SOUNDS. 

separate. Veil, -at, adj. -it; see 
1 ARTICIPI.US .) B. The verb makes 
'Table, .tor ; sec -ahi.k 1, -or. For 
separat{ion)ist, see -ist B. 

sepsis. PI. (rare), sepscs (-ez) ; see 
Latin plurai-s 2. 

septenarius. See Technical tkrms. 
S6ptet(te), Spell -ct ; see DUET, 
septillion. See billion 
septum. PI. -ta. 
sepulchre, -cher. See -re & -f.r. 

sequelae. A plural word w'ith rare 
singular setjuda. 


SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 1. A cer 
tain assimilation normally take; 
place in many forms of sentence 
by which the tense of their verbs is 
changed to the past when they art 
made into clauses dependent on 
another sentence whose verb is past 
even though no notion of past time 
needs to lie introduced into the 
olause. Thus, Two will do is a 
sentence j turn it into a clause 
depending on J think, & the tense 
remams unaltered : 1 think that two 
iLill dfK Nrxt, into one tlcpemliritj 
on I thought or 1 should think ; it 
Ijecoines two would do ; after / 
thought there is a real change in tlie 

time, & therefore 
would do is not only normal, but 
in van able ; after /' should think, 
would do is also noniial, though there 


6EQ. 


is no change to past time ; but it is 
not invariable, sequence of tenses 
being often neglected. 3’ujo will do ; 
I I think that two will do ; I thought 
that two would do ; 1 should think 
that fit?o (normal sequence) would do, 
or (vivid sequence) will do. In these 
examples, the usually omitted that 
has been inserted merely to make 
it clear that a real clause is meant, 
& not a quotation such as 1 thought 
‘ two will do \ The point to be 
noticed is that the change to the 
past tense is normal sequence, & the 
keeping of the present (called vivid 
sequenee above) is, though common 
& often preferable, abnormal. Some 
furtlicr examples are :— 1 wish 1 
hneto what relativity (normal) meant, 
or (vivid) means; 1 should not 

wonder if he (normal) came, or 
(vivid) comes ; Would God if (nor¬ 
mal) might, or (vivid) may, be so! 
Abnormal sequence was said to be 
often preferable ; it is sometimes 
so riiueli so as to be practically the 
only thing possible. Asking the 
time, I do not say Could you tell me 
it hat thc^ time ivas ? —vvliich never** 
thelcss is strictly correct—, but 
what the time is. 

2. S. out of place. One would 
tmagme that these prices (normal) 
were, or (vivid) are, beyond the reach 
of the poor ; These prices, one would 
vn ag i n v, a re beyo nd Sic. Tlie base is 
d hese prices are • if made dependent 
on One would imagine, are may be 
ehanged, or may not, to were; but 
if one iVoukl imagine is a parenthesis 
instead of being tlie main verb, the 
change i.s impossible ; nevertheless 
it happens : The shops have never 
had such a display of Christmas 
pTcscnts, but here again the prices, 
one 'vould imagine, xvere beyond the 
reach of any but the richest persons; 
one hundred francs is asked for a 
common rag doll. The mistake, a 
common one, results from not know- 
ing a parenthesis when one sees it; 
see Barenthesis 2. 

seq., seqq., et seq(q)., are short for 
Latin et sequentes (versus) & the 
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subsequent lines, or et segitentia & 
the words &c. following. Except in 
writing directed to scholars, it is 
kinder to the reader to use foil., of 
which he is sure to know the 
meaning. 

sequestrate makes -trable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

s^rac. See Frenxh words. 
seraglio. Pronounce sirah'lyo. PI. 
-os ; see -0(e)s 4. 
serai. Pronounce siri'. 
seraph. PI. -phim or -pks* 
sere. See sear. 

serene makes -er, -est ; -er & -est 2. 
sergeant, -j-. For the military & 
police rank, -g- ; in legal titles {Com¬ 
mon S. &c.), -j: In S. at arms, the 
OED gives -g- (or -j-). S. major 
(hyphen ?). The Sergeant major, 
but Sergeant-major Jones, & the 
Sergeant-major's wife ; see Hyphens 
(*CouTt martial group). 


sense that means most to it from 
all others ; but so many are the 
special senses that the distinction is 
now no more distinctive than an 
Esq. after a man’s name, & all 
would do well to discard it. Cf. the 
less futile matt for siat. 

seventies, ’seventies. See twenties. 
sever makes -cred &c. ; -r*, -lut-. 
severe has -er, -est ; -er & -est 1 c, 
severely. For leave s. alone, see 
Hackneyed phrases, & Irrele¬ 
vant ALLUSION. Tlicrc are degrees 
of badness ; in the first of the two 
following extracts, for instance, s. is 
less pointless than in the other :— 
That imynortal classic which almost 
all other pianists are content to 1. s. a. 
on the topjiwst shelf./If our imporls 
cf: exports balarice, exchanges will be 
noTinal, whatever the price, & I am 
glad that Mr Mason agrees that 
exchanges should be left s. a. 


serl(cl}culture. The full form is the 
right; cf. pacif(ic}ist in -ist. 
serif, ceriph, serlph. The first is 
now the accepted spelling. 

Serjeant. See sergeant. 
serum. PI. -rum^, -ra. 
servant. For the use in signatures, 
see Letter forms. 
serve makes -vable ; see Mute e. 
serviceable. See -able 4, 1. 
serviette, napkin, & Genteelism. 
servile. Adv. servilely. 
session. ‘ The term autumn session 
(instead of ‘ autumn sitting ’) is 
Bometimes used to designate the 
exceptional resumption of the sit¬ 
tings of the Houses, after an ad¬ 
journment in what is normally the 
autumn recess ; but this use is con¬ 
demned by parliamentary authori¬ 
ties as incorrect’—OED. There is 
normally, whether an autumn sitting 
takes place or not, only one session 
in the year. 

sestet(te), sex-. Spell sestet ; duet. 
SGStina. See Technical terms. 
set(t). The extra { is an arbitrary 
addition in various technical senses, 
from a lawn-tennis to a granite set. 
Each class of persons has doubtless 
added it to distinguish the special 


Sevres. See French words. 
sew. P.p. srx'cd or seteii. Tlie first 
is, perhaps contrary to general 
belief, both the older form & (to 
judge by the OED 19th-20th c. 
examples) sliglitly the commoner in 
modern English. 

sew(er)age. It is best to use 
sewage for the refuse, & inerrogr fiir 
the sewers or the sewer .system. 
Sewage is defensible as a deru ativc 
of the formerly recognized but now 
dialectal verb sne to ooze out. 


lexcenteoary. See centenary. 

lexlUion. Sec billion. 

lextet is (OED) ‘ an alteration of 

stet 

iexto,sexto-declmo,(book formats), 
‘c FOLIO. PI. -os; see ' 0 (i:)s 0 
iforzando. Pronounce sfortsah udo. 
1. -os ; sec -n(E)s G- 
ihade, n- For colour synonymy 

‘C TINT# 

ihade,vb, makes -dahle ; see Mute e. 
ihade, shadow, nn. It seems that 
1C differenee in form is fairly to be 
illcii an accidental one, the lirst 
presenting the nominative & the 
:cond the otilique e.a.scs of the same 
ord. The meanings are aa closely 
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parallel or intertwined as might be 
expected from this original identity, 
the wonder being that, with a 
differentiation so vague, each form 
should have maintained its existence 
by tlie side of tlic other. The OED's 
main heads of meaning arc three for 
each, one set hardly distinguishable 
from the other. For shade : I. Com¬ 
parative darkness ; II. A dark 
figure ‘ cast ’ upon a surface by a 
body intercepting light, a shadow ; 
III. Protection from glare & heat. 
For shadow : I. Comparative dark¬ 
ness ; II. Image cast by a body 
intercepting light ; III Shelter 
from light & heat. The most 
significant point is that, in II of 
shade, shadow is ofTcred as a defini¬ 
tion of shade, without reciprocity in 
II of shadow, tlie inferenec from 
which is that in division II shadow 
is tlie normal word, shade excep¬ 
tional. This almost identity of 
meaning. Iiowcver, branches out into 
a considorahle diversity of idiom, 
one word or the other being more 
appropriate, or sometimes tlie only 
possihility, in certain contexts. The 
details of this diversity arc too many 
to lie catalogued Iiere.'lnit it is a sort 
of clue to remember that shadow is 
a piece of shade, related to it as, 
c.g., jmol to water. So it is that 
sliadc l.s a state—viz partial ahscncc 
of light—, & not thouglit of as 
having a shape, nor usually as an 
appi’iidage of some opacpie object, 
both which notions do attach them¬ 
selves to shadow. So too we say 
ii^ht ({■ shftde. hut li<*hls <(■ shadows, 
in the shade hut intder a shadow • 
& so too shad}/ means full of shade’ 
but shadow}/ like a shadow. 

shake makes ‘fcalde j see ]\Iutk k. 
shako, PronouiK'c sha'ko. Pi. 

-o.<f ; s(*r .()(i.:)s G, 

Shakspere, Shakespear(e), -erlan, 
^arlan, -ean, Are. The forms jire- 
ferred by the OKI) arc Shakspere, 
Shakspenan. It is a matter on 
which unanimity is desirable, tt on 
"hieh, in view of the conflicting 
arguments, it will never be reached 


unless an authoritative decision is 
accepted as such. Shakspere, Shah- 
sperian, are therefore recommended. 

Shaky, shaly. So spelt; -ey & -y. 
shall & win, should & would, 1. 
Plain future & conditional. 2. 2 
would like. 3. Indefinite future & 
relative. 4. Elegant variation. 5. 
T/tfd-clauses. 6. Decorative & pro¬ 
phetic shall. 

‘ To use will in these cases is now 
a mark of Scottish, Irish, provincial, 
or extra-British idiom ’—Dr Henrv 
Bradley in the OED. * These cases ’ 
are of the type most fullv illustrated 
below (see 1), & the words of so high 
an authority are here e|uoted be¬ 
cause there is an inclination, among 
those who arc not to the manner 
born, to (]uestlon the existence, 
besides denying the need, of dis¬ 
tinctions between sh. & lo. The 
distinctions are elaborate ; they are 
fully set forth in the OED ; & no 
formal grammar or dictionary can 
be held to have done its duty if it 
has not laid down tlic necessary 
rules. It will therefore be assumed 
here that the reader is aware of the 
normal usage so far as abstract 
statement can bring it home to him ; 
& the object will be to make the dry 
bones live by exhibiting groups of 
sentences, all from newspapers of 
the better sort, in which one or 
other principle of idiom has been 
outraged. The * Scotch, Irish, pro¬ 
vincial, or extra-British ’ writer will 
thus have before him a conspectus 
of tlic pitfalls that arc most to be 
feared. 

1. Plain future or conditional state¬ 
ments & f|uestions in the first person 
should hav'c shall, should ; the 
roinan-typc xvills & woulds in the 
following examples arc wrong:— 
It ts impossible to exa^cratc the 
terrible consa/uences of this proposed 
net; tu in India, in evenj 

eountri/ from the Mediterranean to 
the frontiers of China, icr will teaeli 
the lesson that no reliance can be 
placed on the word of England,/This 
ph’fisant reading/ but we won't 
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gel OUT £2,000 this yeoT./Perhaps we 
will soon be surfeited by the unending 
stream of * new ’ literature, cC* will 
fMr« with relief to . . .jWt might not 
be able to get all the oil we tvauled 
from our coal, but we would always 
get enough to prevent . . ./What ex¬ 
actly was the original total of the 
Turkish forces in this area we do not 
knoiv —cfc probably never will./lie 
ivas plain to read from the beginning, 
ct‘ could hardly, we would have sup¬ 
posed, have made an appeal to a girl 
of this character./Hut the late King 
Edward brushed aside all such non¬ 
sense; tfc where would we be today 
joithoui the French ‘ entente ’ ?/If wc 
(raced it bach far enough we would 
find that the origin was . . ./If tt'f 
permit our contribution to be sub¬ 
stituted for a port of the building pro¬ 
gramme, we will be casting our vote 
with the ‘ little navy* people./If loc 
compare these two statements, xce will 
see that so far as this j)oint goes they 
agree./I would not be doing right if 
I were to anticipate that commnnica- 
tion./If it were true the Germans 
ivould be right, tfc woulil be wrong./ 
Jf British trade interests are to be 
revived, xce will stand in need of these 
men who hrwxo Itussia./But if the 
re-shufiting of the tcorld goes on 
prodiuing nexv issues*, 1 will, I fear, 
catch the fever again./To the average 
r.iti zen it would appear that in fore¬ 
stalling this plot we would in fact be 
rendering the German people no less 
sewice than . . ./I think J would 
a knave if I announced my intention 
of handing (n^cr my salary to .. ./ 
It is quite clear that when Home Rule 
is being fought in the Commons I will 
have to diVote all my lime to it./ 
Reports of fighting in China are as 
conflicting as we would expect./1 am 
confident that within three years ice 
cmphqers will be reaping benefit 
from 'it./lVe have collected more m 
consequence, of that valuation than we 
would luwe done without it./We 
titver krtow w'hen we take up the 
morning paper, some of us, which 
side we will be on next./The whole 
story of the rescue of the men from 


Kerrig Jtland is a heroism of the sea 
which we will do well to realize./ 
Mr J. II. Thomas's vision of the 
Utopia in which we will lii'e ' llTffri 
Labour Rules '. In all these the 
idea of intention, volition, choice, 
&o., which goes with will or would 
in the lirst person, is plainly out of 
the question. Two examples follow 
in which such an idea is precludeil 
not by the actual words quoted, 
but by the unquoted context ; in 
such cases the ofTence against idiom 
is aggravated by the possibility of 
misinterpretation:—Mf \v<)uld thus 
get at once the thing W'anted; an 
opera open practically alt the year 
round {idiomatic sense, ^Ve aim at 
getting tlius : intended sense, This, 
if it were not unfortunately im¬ 
possible, would give us),/‘ 11 ho s 
IIVjo ’ is entirely w ithout u rofa- 
petitor; tt there is perh(i]>s no book 
on our reference slalvts that wc wouKi 
miss sooner (idiomatic sense, There 
is no book w'e should bo so glad to 
be rid of: intended sense, 'rhere is 
no book we should so (iui<‘kly feel 
the want of). Two other examples 
will ])rovidc for a eonimon except ion 
to the rule as given absolutely above. 
In sentences that are, actually or 
virtually, reported, a verb ttiat as 
reported is in the first person but 
was originally in the second or third 
often keei)S wilt or ivoitld :—People 
have underrated us, some ci^en gonig 
so far as to sity that ice would not leiu 
a sinnie test uialch (tlie people sai<l 
Vo.,, Or Tl„:j. -all ml. wlrnl. jusli- 
fics, tliough it by IM) meaiiB neces- 
sit-ates u'C iL'ould }wt in tlic report)./ 
lie need not fear that we will be 
^ sated ' bf/ rtaerattves tih(' bts (his 
fear was 'Tneq, or 1 ou. will be sated, 
which makes lee wilt not intleed 
advisabho but defensible). 

2. The verbs like, prefer, care, be 
glad, be iuctined, Are., are very 
comnioJi in first*person eondition.il 
Kt-itemeots (/ should like to knmo 
&c ) In these should, not would, is 
the right form. ' I would to 

say * is more idiomatic English 
than ‘ I would find it hard to say j 
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but huiidrctis of people who would 
be horrified by the latter are ready 
to write the former. The explana¬ 
tion is to be found in confusion 
between two possil)lc ways of speak¬ 
ing, the modern ’ I should like to 
say & the archaic ‘ 1 wxmid say ’ ; 
in the modern form th<^ desire is 
cxpressexl in the verl) litce Sc re<iuires 
no other expression ; in llie areliaic 
form the dx'sire had to tie given in 
would because otherwise it was not 
expresst‘d at all. The roman-type 
icoutdii A: u’i7/s, then, are all wrong ; — 
Jn TtguTii to the ^ctierul questuni, 
1 w<iul<l like to speak lodap with a 
certain amount of Tcsen'c./The other 
argument upon which I would like 
to comment is follows./We must 

shut our ears to the tales of some of 
the lame dogs ice would like to help 
over a stile./We cannot go into de¬ 
tails, tfc would prefer to po.stpone 
criticism until . . ./.Vor hits he 
furnished me with one thing with 
u7iic/i / would eaie to sit down in 
mij little room ct- think,/1, as Chief 
Liberal Whip, will he very glad to 
place them in touch with the local 
secretarij./If ice should take a xvidrr 
vino, 1 would be inch nod to saif 
that . . ./In this month of ' grei/ raiti 
tt silver mist ’ tee will be glad to keep 
icilliin OUT m'crage rainfall of a little 
over 2 in. An example less p;itently 
wrong is ; We would he the last lo 
argue that publication in (his form 
commits our contemporary to agree¬ 
ment with the vines exjiressed. ’I'liis 
is defensible if the writer will assure 
us that his meaning was ^Vc should 
wish to be the last, instead of, as it 
doubtless was, We slumld be the 
last. 

3. In clauses of indefinite future 
time, & iiulefinite relative clauses in 
future time, will is entirely uii- 
idiomatic ; cith<‘r shall is Used, 
chielly in formal contexts, or, much 
more often, futurity is allowed to be 
inferred from context & a present is 
used : — MVirifner sum tt7ifi(aer 
good.s’ will be received from (icrmany 
will he shared among the Allies (shall 
be rcceived),/(r(TnfaTJi/ tc’i7f hiwe to 


give back all kinds of property which 
have been taken from the invaded 
countries, d' which will be traced in 
German territory (shall be traced)./ 

. . . has noic had to go clean out of the 
county to find employment, leaving 
his wife with her mother until he will 
be able to make another home for her 
(until he c‘an make)./6’o long as this 
wilt 7iol be made clear, the discussion 
will go on bearing lateral issues (is 
not made)./ifVicn this will be per¬ 
ceived by public opinion the solution 
will immediately become obvious (is 
perceived)./117(fu the Irish vote has 
tt’CM reduced by Home Hule, tt* the 
remaining Irish members will no 
longer have any rea.son to oppose a 
SuJJrage Bill, I'otes for iromen will 
once more have a chance (members 
have no longer any reason) . . ./The 
farmers were expecting lo get in¬ 
creased prices, <fc they will naturally 
be ‘ considerably annoyed * if (hey do 
not get (hem, especially when they 
will be called upon to pay increased 
prices for all that they have to buy 
(when they are called upon). Here 
also a less undeniably wrong ex¬ 
ample may be of service : Iff have 
strong faith that a rally to the defence 
of the Act w'ill be a feature of next 
year's politics, if the Tory Party will 
have the courage to come into the open 
<t' declare war upon it. An assurance 
from the writer that by ‘will have the 
courage he meant chooses to have the 
courage would be received, indeed, 
with inerexlulity, but would secure 
him a grudging acquittal ; has the 
courage is what he should have 
written. 

4. The time-honoured ‘ I will be 
drowned, no-one shall save me so 
iiiueh too good to be true, is less 
eonvineing as a proof that there are 
pcH}j)le to whom the English dis- 
; tinetioiis mean nothing than the 
discovery that shall A: will, should & 
would, are sometimes regarded as 
good raw material for elegant varia¬ 
tion ; I said should in the lust 
(clause ; the one now to come is 
sadly similar to it ; go to I I will 
write down would :—If we found the 
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instances invariably in mutual sup- 
port we would be content with but 
a Jew, but if we found even one in 
contradiction we should require a 
large body of evidence./We should 
have been exposed to the full power of 
his guns, <£*, while adding to our own 
losses, w'ould have forgone the ad¬ 
vantage of inflaming his./The control 
of Bessarabia, until such time as 
Russia shall be restored <fc the people 
will be free to pronounce for their 
return to Russia, by the League of 
Nations./You shall not yind two 
leaves of a tree exactly alike, nor will 
you be able to examine two hands that 
are exactly similar./Words requiring 
the local authority to se£ that when 
vacancies occurred the appointments 
should be consistent with the terms of 
the trust the teachers chosen would 
be qualified to give the special religious 
instruction. But the follies to which 
Elegant variation gives rise are 
without number. 

5, That-cl'duses after intend or in- 
tention, desire, demand, be anxious, 
&c., have shall & should for all 
persons. Among the <S:c. are not 
included hope, anticipate, & the like ; 
but the drawing of the line is not 
easy ; roughly, shall & should are 
used when the word on which the 
//ia/-clause depends expresses an 
influence that affects the result, as 
a demand does, but a hope or a fcar 
docs not; a serviceable illustration 
is expect; mistresses expect (i.c. 
demand) that their maids shall wear 
caps; but we expect (i.c. arc of 
opinion) that tomorrow will be fine. 
Examples of the wrong will are :— 
1 am anxious that, when permanently 
erected, the right site will be selected./ 
And it is intended that this will be 
extended to every division & I'mpor- 
tant branch./The strong desire that 
the relations of the English-speaking 
peoples will be so consolidated that 
they may act as one people./One of the 
conditions of improvement is that the 
help given to the deserving poor will 
be removed from the taint o/ Poor Law 
associations. 

6. The decorative second or third 


person shall as in the quotation 
following is an archaism, before 
using which, as before using other 
archaisms, a writer should be very 
sure that his style in general will 
stand comparison with that of the 
few wlio have archaized to good 
purpose :—I'ou shall have watched, 
it may be, the ways of birds d- beasts 
in a garden or wood for half a tife- 
tijne ; dr your friend, the first time 
that you show him your preserves 
shall straightway walk up the leverets, 
or point out the gold crest's nest which 
you have always wonted to find. 
No-one will suggest that that is a 
maliciously cIioslmi specimen ; it is 
better than nine out of ten that one 
comes upon in the newspapers ; but 
one who has a real riglit to this shall 
would have ])ut otherwise ‘ tlie first 
time that you show him your pre¬ 
serves ’ & the ‘ nest whicli you have 
always wanted to find Distin¬ 
guished from this, far less conscious 
& artificial, but also better avoided, 
is the use of second or third person 
s/ifl/ithat may be called the oracular- 
proj)hetic :—It has already found an 
honoured place in our yiational col¬ 
lections f there will come a tune when 
collectors shall fight for it. 

Shallow has -er, -est; -i:r & 1. 

sham. S, fight sliould not lie 
hyphened ; see Hvtuens 3 11. 

shame, vb, makes -mable; Mt’xr, 


ihamefaced, -fast. It is true that 
le second is the original form, tlial 
aced is due to a mistake, & that the 
□lion attached t«) tlu; wor(i is 
eccssarily’ affected in sonu. sliglit 
egree bv the change. Hut those 
ho in the flush of this diseovery, 
oiiid revert to -fast in ordinary use 
re right I V rewarded Mith tiie name 
f pedants ; see Hiuiu: or know- 
To use shanufast as an 
'knowk'dged archaism in verse is 
mother matter. 

I* w ft Q p IV*. Four svllablcs 
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Shampoo. Ycuit -poo d or -pooed ; 
see -nn & ’i). 
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shanghai. Pronounce -hi ; for past 
& p.p. '(lied or -ai'd, see -ed & Vd. 
shanty, sailors’ song. See chanty, 
shape. For in antf s. or form see 
Pleonasm 2 ; Lord .1— stales that 
* he is absolutely unconnected i. a. s. 

o. f. jvith the matter'. The verb 
makes -pable; sec .Mlte e. The 

p. p. is ~€d, & -cn is archaic. 

shapely4 For the adv,, sec -i.ily. 
shard. In the sense fragment of 
pottery, the OED treats shard as the 
normal form & sherd as the variant ; 
on the otiuT hun<i,the greater fami¬ 
liarity of potsherd tcniis to keep sherd 
in being. In the well-known ,)li rase 
‘ the sliard-hnrne !)e<'tlc the inter¬ 
pretation ‘borne through the air on 
shards’ (i.e, the wing-cases), wliieh 
has so far prcvaihMl as to set up shard 
as an entomological tcrjii for wing- 
case, ai)pears to be an error ; the 
real meaning was ‘ born in sliard 
there In’ing another word shard, now 
obsolete c.\ccpt in dialects, meaning 
cowdung. 

share makes -rahlc \ see Mcte e. 
sharp, adv. In sueli plirascs as 
pull up s., turn s. round, at eight 
o'clock $,, sharp is preferable to 
sharply ; see Un idiomatic -ly. 

shave makes -table ; sec Mete e. 
she. 1. For she <& her in bad [icr- 
sonitieatioiis (e.g. The xvorld xvauts 
all that America can give her), see 
Pehsonieication 1, 2. 

2. ( a.sc. A few violations of ordinary 
grammar rules may be given ; cf, he. 
1 want no angel, only she (read her).j 
MVo’fj such as her die (read she).jShe 
found everyone's attention directed to 
Mary, <i> she herself entirely overlooked 
(omit she), f Hat to behold her mother — 
she to •ichotn she (need her being (read 
her). / sme a young girl whom I 
guessed to be she tehom 1 had come to 
meet (reari her), jl^’ofhing must remain 
that rvill remind us of that hated siren, 
the visible xvorld, she xvho by her allure- 
ments is ahvays tempting the artist 
axvay (read herp 

sheaf. 'I'he noun has pi. -res. For 
the verb, -ve or -/, see -ve(d). 


shear, vb, has past sheared in ordi¬ 
nary current senses (We sheared our 
sheep yesterday; A machine sheared 
the bar into foot-lengths, the nap quite 
short; Th is p ressu re sheared the rivets), 
shore in archaic & [>octical u.se (shore 
through the cuirass, his plume axvay, 
&c.). Forthe p.p,,.\7iorn remains com¬ 
moner in most senses than sheared, 
but is not used in the technical sense 
of distorted by meehanieal shear, nor 
usually in that of tlivided with metal¬ 
cutting shears. 

shear-hulk, shearlegs, sheer-. The 
spelling sheer is due to & perpetuates 
a mistake. Shears or shearlegs are 
two (or more) poles witli tops joined 
& feet straddled (& so resembling 
shear-blades), used in hoisting great 
weights. A shear-hulk is an old ship 
utilized for hoisting & provided with 
shearlegs. The spelling sheer hulk 
results from confusion with the 
adjective sheer (i.c. mere), & the 
omt.ssion of the hyphen & shifting 
of the accent from shear to hulk 
naturally follows, assisted by the 
rhytlim of the tine in Tom lloxvling. 
It would be well to restore shear-hulk 
&> make shearlegs (already often so 
spelt) invariable. 

sheath(e). Tlic noun (-th) is pro¬ 
nounced in sing, -th, but in pi. -dhz ; 
sec -HI tfc -Dii. For noun (Ah, so 
pronounced) & verb (-the, pron. -dh) 
see Noon & vehb 2 E. 

sheave, vb. Sec sheaf. 
sheep. PI. same; sec CoLLF.CTiVES. 
Sheer hulk. See sii ear* hulk. 
sheer{ly). They xvould say the money 
has, to the present, been sheerly 
xcaslrd. /^i collection ojf brief pieces in 
:t7i(r/i the sheerly poetical quality is 
scbhm looked for ct* seldom occurs./ 
The. economic condition of the people 
in (iermany is sheerly desperate, 
1 lVrh:i[)s owing to the adverbial use 
I of .\heer (fell sheer iloivn Ac.), the 
I adverl) sheerly is usually avoided, 
& always gives the reader a shock ; 
though the OEI) (|uotcs it from 
Ihinis, Scott, & Stevenson, it may 
fairly be called uiudiomatic ; possi¬ 
bly it is current in Scotland ; at any 
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rate the OKD quotations include no 
well-known English writer. 

sheet lightning. No hyphen : see 
Hyphens 3 B. 

sheikh is the OED’s spelling, & its 
preferred pronunciation shak. 
shekarry. Sec shikaree. 
5hekinah> -chi-. Pronounce shik- 
I'na. The OED’s preferred spelling 
is the first. 

shelf. There are two separate 
nouns, one meaning ledge, board, 
&c., & the other sand-bank Ac. 
Each has pi, -ves, verb -vc, adjec¬ 
tives -ned, -f!h & •vy ; see -ve(d). 
ShelJ-ful (of books &c.), n., is best 
written with hyphen ; pi. -is (unless 
the two words shelves full arc suitable 
& preferred). 

shell-less. So written. 
shellaCi vb, makes -eked, -c/ct«g. 
shelly, -le. The word meaning 
Shetland pony is usually -ie ; sec 
-EY, 'IE, -Y. That meaning a hut 
(wliich the OED perhaps makes out 
to be rarer than it is, & condemns 
as ‘ prob. some error ’) is usually -y. 

shereef, sherif, sherilT, The Mo¬ 
hammedan & the English titles are 
not etymologically connected. For 
the former the spelling -cc/ is pre¬ 
ferable to ’if both as indicating the 
accent (shcre'f) of an unfamiliar 
word, & as avoiding assimilation to 
the English ‘iff. 

sheriffalty, sheriffdom, shrievalty. 
All three arc four or more centuries 
old, & all arc still current. The 
-dom termination is declining into 
one of contempt as in bumbledom^ 
flunkeydom ; shnevally has the dis¬ 
advantage of not instantly announc¬ 
ing its connexion with sheriff ; & it 
is therefore likely that sheriffalty 
will prevail. 

shew, show. ‘ The spelling shew, 
prevalent in the 18th c. & not 
uncommon in the first half of the 
19th c., is now obs. exc. in legal 
documents ’—OED. In shewbread 
the old spelling naturally persists, 

Bhibboleth. For synonyms, eeesuiN. 


SHOULDER 


shikaree, -1, shekarry. The first is 
the OED’s preferred form. Pro¬ 
nounce shikah'ri. 
shillelagh. So spelt. Pron. -ala. 
shilly-shally, vb. For inflexions 
see \'erbs in -IE Ac., 6. 

shingly, shiny. Not -cy ; -ey & -y. 
shire. The Ss. as tbc name of a hunt¬ 
ing country means Loirs., Nortliants., 
& Rutland ; it is also ‘ applied to 
other parts of England by the inhabi¬ 
tants of East Anglia, Kent, Sussex, 
Essex, & Surrey ’—OED. 

shockedly. A bad form ; sec -edly. 
shoe, vb, makes shoeing (excep¬ 
tionally ; sec MrxE e). 
shogun. See TYCOON. Pr. slio'gobn, 
shoot, chute, shute. The last is 
‘ app. in part a dial, form of shoot 
sb. & partly a variant spelling of 
chute' —OED. Belwrm tlto Eng¬ 

lish shoot & tlic French chute (lit. 
fall) there has been much confusion, 
& there seems to be no good reason 
against making shoot the only spell¬ 
ing & allowing it to retain such 
senses as it has annexed from chute, 

shop. For the talk culled s., as 
compared with cant, slang, &c., see 

JARGON. 

shore, vb, makes -rable ; see Mute e. 
short circuit as a noun should nf)t, 
& as a verb sliould, be liyphcned ; 
see Hypuln-s 3 B, (.’. 
shorthand. -So written, 
short leg (cricket). No hyj)lien ; 
see IIyiuii'.ns 3 B. 
shortlived. Pron. -ivd ; see -i.tv'kd. 
short sight. No hyphen ; but 
short-sighted ; see IIyphen.s 3 B, C. 

short slip. No hyphen ; see 

IlvriiKN.s 3 B. 

shot, n. For pi. shot see Collec- 

TIVKS, — - 

should. For s. & would, see SHALL. 
For s. in invfrtfd conditionals 
(s. it happen for if it s. happen), see 
Subjunctjvi:. 

shoulder. L The cold shoulder (no 
hyphen, hoc IIvriiENs 3 B), but to 
c6ld-.shoulder. 2. S. arms. The 
military sense is not to put the 
rifle across the s. ; that is to slope 
arms. 
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shove niiikcs -vable ; see Mute e. 
shovel. 1. The verb makes -tled^ 
•lling ; sec -ll*. -l-. 2. Shovel hat, 

not shovel-hat; see Hypiikns 3 R. 
show. For spelling see SHEW, The 
p.p. is usu. shoTvn, rarely showed. 
shred, vb. In the p.p. shredded & 
shred arc both old & both extant; 
the longer is recommended, 
shriek. See scream. 
shrievalty. See sheiuffaltv. 
shrilly. Pronounce the adjective 
(l)octic by-form of shrill) shri'll, the 
adverb sbri'I-II. 

shrink iias past shrank (arch. 
shritrik), p.p. usu. shrttnk as verb or 
f)red. adj., & shrunken as attrib. 
iidj. : has shrunkt is shru7tk or 
shrunken, her shrunken or shrunk 
cheeks. 


shrivel makes -lied &c .; -ll-, -l-. 
shy. Tli(‘ adj. makes shyer, shyest, 
shyly, shyness, shyish. The vb makes 
shier (sliying hor.se). See dry, & 

VkIUIS in -IK Ac., (>. 


sibilant. See Tkciinical terms, 
Slbyl(line). 'I'lic spelling (not sybi-) 
should be not(‘d ; see y A i. 

(sic), I.titin for so, is inserteti after 
a (]noted word or plirase to confirm 
its accuracy as a (piotafion, or occa¬ 
sionally alter the writer's own word 
to em[diast7.(‘ it as giving his deliluT- 
ate meaning ; it amounts to Yes, 
he did say that, or Yes, I do mean 
that, in spite of your natural doubts. 
It shouhj be u.sed only when doubt 
natural ; Imt reviewers & eon- 


troversiali.sts are tempted to ]>reten 
that it is, b(‘eause (.sir) provide 
flK'tu witli a neat A t'ompemiioii 
form of sne(T. The industriali. 
orgon is iuclined to regre/ that tl 
IcoQU!' did not ji,e sofne definite dai 
such as the year lOlO (sie) or the yea 
J'JI'J. {sir), because tlic readt 
tniglit naturally ^vondcr whet he 
lino was meant* A not rather 1011 
a right use./'/Vie Roersen Courit 
tuaintatns that ' nothifig remains ft, 
.1/. Delcnss^ but to cry Pater pecem 
to (lermany d* to retrieve as ijuickl 
as possible his diplomatic rnistak 
(sic) \ Mistake is the natural tort 


for the quoted newspaper to have 
used ; the quoting one very super¬ 
fluously repudiates it with {sic)./ 
An Irish peer has issued a circular to 
members in the House, with an appeal 
for funds to carry on the work of 
erdighiening (sic) the people of this 
country as to the condition of Ireland, 
What impudence I says (sic) ; but, 
as no-onc would eloubt the authen¬ 
ticity of enlightening, the proper 
appeal to attention was not (sic), 
but inverted commas./* A junior 
subaltern, with pronounced military 
ct* political d'cit's, with no false 
modesty in expressitig them, tt* who 
(sic) possesses the ear of the public 
. . Tlic quotcr moans ‘ Observe 
by the way this fellow’s ignorance of 
grammar ; tt who without a pre¬ 
ceding u’/io ! ’ ; as the sentence is 
one of those in which the tfc-io/io 
rule of thumb is a blind guide (see 
which), a is in fact blameless, the 
(sic) recoils, as often, A convicts its 
user of error. 

sice, size, syce. For the six at dice 
Ac., s'lcc is better than size ; for the 
Indian groom, syce is better than 
sicc. 

sick. The S. Man; see Sobriquets. 

sick, ill. The original A more 
general sense of sick, which has now 
been transferred for the most part 
to ill, was suffering from any bodily 
disorder. That sense remains to it 
in attributive use (.?. people, a s. 
c/ii7d, Ac.), but is now uncommon in 
I predicative use {be, feel, s.), in which 
it means vomiting or rcaily to vomit. 
In U.S. A Scotch use the wider 
sense is still common, A cf. go sick 
as tlic army phr;ise for declaring 
oneself ill. instead of either t7(er or 
sicker, more ill or more s., xvorse is the 
I eomparalivc wlierevcr it would not 
be ambiguous. 

sick headache. No hyphen ; see 

Hyimiens 3 R. 

sickly. For adverb see -lily. 

Side-slip. The grammatical acci¬ 
dent to which a name is here given 
is most often brought about by the 
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word of, & in the article of its 
nature has been so fully explained 
that nothing more is now required 
than some examples of the same 
accident not caused by of. In the 
first half-dozen quotations, other pre¬ 
positions play the part of 0 /; in the 
later ones the mistakes, though due 
also to the disturbing influence of 
what has been said on what is to be 
said, are not of quite the same pat¬ 
tern, & will need slightly more com¬ 
ment :— ... possessingfuU initiative 
after its success, <fc a6/e at wilt to 
expend a minimum force in defending 
itself against one half of the defeated 
body, <fe a maximum effort against 
destroying the other half (in, for the 
second against)./But there is one that 
deserves special mention because it lies 
at the root of the nation's co7ifidence 
in the Navy in the Navy's own 
cohesion as a loyal d: united service 
(read of for the second tn)./27ictr 
interest lies in getting through as 
quickly as possiMe in order to put 
in an extra journey, dc consequently 
to avoid waiting for passengers (read 
in avoiding for to avoid)./In a plea 
for the setting aside of this accord, 
or at least for certain parts of the 
accord, by the Conference, the ‘Temps’ 
intimates that . . . (read of for the 
second for)./The Independents would 
then be in the position in which the 
pledged Liberals now are of being 
unable to appear on a platform or 
helping any Liberal movements in 
any of the 330 Tory constituencies 
(read to help for helping)./When will 
Englishmen allow Ireland to govern 
herself, rather than to persist in the 
hopeless task of perpetually conquering 
or trying to conquer her I (omit to 
before persist). 

Miscellaneous 

Today we can but be thankful that 
the nerve of Fisher proved coot at the 
crisis, d* that to him tee mainly owe 
it that we hfwe not to record a disaster 
of almost historical importance in the 
history of the railway. W'ho is 
Fisher, that we should prefer him aa 
Maviour to other signalmen V The 


second that is there only because 
the first has sent the writer off at 
a tangent. To mend, a, omit the 
second that ; or, b, insert feel before 
it ; or, c, omit ‘to him we mainly 
owe it that \/lt would not be sur¬ 
prising if this limit were reduced to 
1125, the German limit, ivkile volun¬ 
tary insurance were still allowed for 
persons with incomes up to £160 
a year. The h“gitiinate & normal 
(but not necessary) subjunctive acre 
reduced draws the writer into the 
abnormal & almost illegitimate ivere 
(instead of was) allowed ; for the 
perils of subjunctiv'c-using, sec Sun- 
jUNCTrv'E./// it can be done, d only 
if it can be done, shall we be in the 
position to re-establish civilizatioji. 
The intervention of the parenthesis 
with its only is allowed to upset tlie 
order of words, viz tee shall be, re¬ 
quired by the start of the sentence ; 
this variety of side-slip is further 
illustrated in iNWintsios in parallel 
clauses./Whether the cessation of 
rioting, looting, d burtung has 

been secured largely by the declaration 
of martial lato d; rigorous shootir}g of 
leaders of the rabble is merely tem¬ 
porary or has been put an end to for 
good remains to be seen. If the 
cessation of rioting has been put an 
end to for good, a lively time is com¬ 
ing. To mend, read perninne/d in¬ 
stead of the words just italicized ; 
& for this variety see IIazinkss./ 
He therefore came round to the view 
that simple Bible-teaching were better 
abolished altogether «L- that the open 
door for all religions were e.stablished 
in its place. The deadly subjunctive 
again ; if the writer had been con¬ 
tent with would he in ])Iace of the 
first were, he would ccrlainly not 
have been trapped into thinking 
that would be gave the right sense 
where the second lecrc statxls ^ but 
venturing on dangerous ground, 
which the subjuiietive always is 
except to skilled perfe -mers, he side- 
slips. See SCBJUNCTTV'E. 

sidle makes -dling ; see Mute e. 
sidy (swaggering), not-dey; -EY&-T. 
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6len(n)a, Sien{n)a, Sien(n)ese, The 
ol(i-establishe<l -nn-is recommended; 
see Mahomet. 
sieve. Pronounce slv. 
sign (indication) & some synonyms. 
The synonyms arc so many that it 
seems worth while to collect some 
of them & add sentences showing 
each of them in a context to which 
it is better suited tlian any, or than 
most, of the others. The selected 
word.s are : badge, cachet, character, 
characteristic, cognizance, criterion, 
device, differentia, emblem, hall¬ 
mark, impress, index, indication, 
mark, motto, note, onicri, progno.stic, 
seal, shibboleth, sign, slogan, stamp, 
symbol, symptom, tc'st, token, touch, 
trace, trait, type, waleliword. 

Sufferance is the badge oj all our 
tribe. All his rcor/r.s have a grund 
cachet. Thcfte attributes of structure, 
size, shnj)e. <(• colour, are xvhat are 
called it.s * sped fie characters Super- 
.stition is not the characteristic of this 
age, (tcoffrep assumed as his cogjiiz- 
ance the Sprig of nroorn. Success is 
no criterion of abiliti/. Shields 
painted idth such tic\’iccs as theif 
pleased. To arrive at the true differ- 
eutiac of Christian morals. The 
spindle, xvas the emblem of xvoman. 
Lach'ing the hall-mark of a unh'cr.silij 
degree. Lucerne bear.s most stronglp 
the im[)ress of the Middle Ages. The 
prr/i^erbs of a nation furnish the he.st 
itidox to its spirit. There is no 
indication that thep had any knoivledgc 
of ogrirnlture. Susjiidonsness is a 
mark of ignorance. ‘ Strike while the 
iron's hot' 'was his motto, ('atho- 
a city is a note of the. true Church, 
liirds of a'il omeufly to tf* fro. From 
sure prognostics learn to know the 
skies. Has the seal of death in his 
face. Emancipation from the fetters 
of party shibboleths. .In outward t(- 
visible sign of an inward tf* spiritmd 
grace. Our slogan is Small Profits tb 
t^nick Peturns. Hears the stamp of 
genius. The Gross is the symbol of 
Christianity. Is already showing 
Bymptotn.s of decay. Calamity is the 
true test of friendship, liy what 
token couhi if manifest its presence ? 


One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. Traces of Italian influence 
may be detected. They have no national 
trait about them but their language. 
The pa.sehal lamb is a type of Christ. 
The old Liberal v^'atchword of Peace, 
Pctrcnchment, et* lieform, 

signal, vb, makes died &c.; -ll-, 

-L-. 

signal, single, w. Put there i.s 
intense resentment that Japan should 
be signalled out for special legisla¬ 
tion./There wa.s one figure more 
sinister than the rest, whom Mr 
Lloyd George signalled out for his 
wrath in true style./The 

GVrnjfin Emperor has been spared an 
inglorious end in ob.seuriiy; but ivhy 
has he been signalled out for the 
dignity of a special trial ? Three 
specimens of a very common Mis- 
riUNT or blunder ; singled should 
he the word. Unfortunately, there 
is just nearness cnougli in meaning 
between the verb single on the one 
hand Se, on the other, the adjective 
signal & the verb signalize to make 
it easy for the uncharitable to 
suspect writer rather than printer ; 
&, tluTcforc especial care is called 
for, as with deprecate & depreciate. 

slgjiatary, -ory. The established 
adjective is -ory {the signatory 
Poxvers) ; the (lEl) (quotations for 
the noun arc evenly balanced bc- 
tw<‘<-n -ary & -ory; & it therefore 
seems wise to distinguish between 
noun it adjective by ado])ling -ary 
for tlic former {the signatarics) ; see 
further on .Mandataiiv. 

signify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IK (to., 6. 

Signor{a), -rina, Italian titles. Pro¬ 
nounce seiiyor'(«), seuyorc'nn. 

Sikh. L'su. pronounced sek *, sfk, 
however, is more, not less, correct, 
silex. For pi., see -ex, -ix. 
silhouette. Pronounce sI](x>C't. 
siliceous, -clous. The first is better. 
sllk(en). See -i.n adjixtives. 
sillabub, syl-, Tfie OEl> attributes 
the -y- to ‘ the influence of syllable b 
Sec Y &, I for the intrusions of y. 
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sillily* One of the few current -lily 
adverbs ; see -lily s.f. 
silo. The noun has pi. -os ; see 
•o(e)s 6. The verb makes -o'd or 
•oed ; see -ed &’d. 
silvan, sylvan. There is no doubt 
that si- is the true spelling etj'ino- 
logically (Latin siiva or s^Uua a wood, 
changed in MSS. to syl- under the 
influence of Greek kule); there is 
as little doubt that sy- now prepon¬ 
derates, & the OED docs the word 
under that spelling, giving silvan 
as a variant. Silvan is here recom¬ 
mended, just as in Y & I restoration 
of the right letter is recommended 
in other words. Though the false 
form does prevail nowadays, it is 
by no means universal; & it is 
worth notice that, out of seven 
Scott quotations in the OED, four 
show sy- & three st-. It is often too 
late to mend mis-spcllings, but 
hardly so in this case. 

silvern. See -en ADJECxn'ES. 
silver paper. No hyphen; see 
Hypuens 3 B. 

sliver streak. See Sodriqcets. 
simian. Pronounce si-; the Latin 
noun is si-, but sec False ql*an'tit\', 
similar is apt to bring disaster to 
certain w’ritcrs, those namely to 
whom it is a Forsial word to be 
substituted in writing for the li/:e or 
the same witii which they have con¬ 
structed a sentence in tliought. In 
the first quotation, like would stand, 
being both adjective & adverb, but 
,si>Hi7or, being adjective only, must 
be changed to similarly. In the 
second, the same considcraiions that 
w'ould liave been English, but 
similar considerations that must be 
corrected to s, c, to those that. It is 
claimed that the machine can be made 
to turn on its own centres, similar 
to the motor-boats which the vwentor 
demonstrated at Richmond in 1912./ 
Nevertheless, although adjoining New 
York all along its 7iorl/*ern border 
in its farming, manufacturing, tb 
general industrial development swayed 
by similar business considerations that 
govern the Empire State,its people went 


as strongly for Roosevelt as their neigh¬ 
bours in New York went against him, 

simile. To let this si)ecializcd & 
literary word thrust itself, as in the 
following quotation, into tlie place 
of the comparison or parallel that we 
all expect & understand is to betray 
that one has & uses a synonym 
dictionary, wliich is to some journal¬ 
ists what the rhyming dictionary 
is to some poets :—Thc advent of 
Kossovo Day cannot but suggest a 
simile between the conflict then raging 
d* that in which we are engaged today. 
A simile is always a comparisott ; 
but a comparison is by no means 
always, & still loss often deserves to 
be called, u simile. 

Simile & metaphor, allegory d- 

parable. Allegory (uttering things 
otherwise) & parable (putting side 
by side) arc almost exchangeable 
terms. Tlie object of each is, at 
least ostensibly, to enlighten the 
bearer by submitting to him a case 
in which he lias apparently no direct 
concern, & upon which therefore 
a disinterested judgement may be 
elicited from him. Such judgement 
given, it is to be borne in upon him, 
whether or not a Thou art the man 
is needed, that the conclusion to 
which the dry light of (iisinteresteti' 
ness has helped him holds also for 
his own concerns. Every jiaraljle 
is an allegory, & every allegory a 
parable. L'sage, however, has de¬ 
cided tliat parable is the fitter name 
for the illustrative story tlesigncd to 
answer a single question or suggest 
a single principle, & ofTering a de¬ 
finite moral, while allegory is to he 
preferred wlien the apiiiieation is 
less restricted, the purpose less 
exclusively didactic, <fc tlic story of 
greater length. The object of a 
parable is to persuade or convince ; 
that of an allegfiry i.s often rather to 
please. But the' difference is not 
inherent in the words themselves ; 
it is a result of their history, the 
most important fa< tor being the use 
of parable to denote the allegorical 
stories told by Christ. 
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It is of allegory that the OED gives 
as one of the definitions * an cx* 
tended or continued metaphor 
But the comment may be hazarded 
that there is some analogy between 
the relation of allegory to parable & 
that of simile to metaphor, & that 
the OED definition would, if that 
is true, have been still better suited 
to parable than to allegory. For 
between simile & metaphor the 
differences are (1) that a simile is 
a comparison proclaimed as such, 
whereas a metaphor is a tacit com¬ 
parison made by the substitution of 
tlie compared notion for the one to 
be illustrated {the uf) godly flourishing 
‘ like ’ a green bay-tree is a confessed 
comparison or simile ; if ye had not 
plowed with my heifer, meaning dealt 
with my wife, is a tacit comparison 
or metaphor) ; (2) that tlic simile is 
usually worketl out at some Icngtli 
<fe often ineliides many points of 
rcsemblaneo, whereas a metaphor 
is as often as not expressed in a 
single word ; & (3) that in nine out 
of ten metaphors the purpose is 
the practical one of presenting the 
notion in the most intelligihle or 
convincing or arresting way, but 
nine out of ten similes arc to be 
classed not as means of exidanation 
or persuasion, but as emls in them¬ 
selves, things of real or sujiposcd 
beauty for which a suitable jilacc is 
to be found. 

It cannot be said (as it was of 
allegory & parable) that cv’cry simile 
is a metaphor, & vice versa ; it is 
ratlicr that every metaphor pre- 
sujiposes a simile, & every simile 
is compressible or convertible into 
a iiictaplior ; there is a formal line 
of demarcation, implied in 1 above ; 
the simile is known by its as or like 
or other announcement of conscious 
comparison. There is no such line 
between allegory & parable, but in 
view (d distinctions 2 Sc 3 it niav 
fairly be said that parahle is ex¬ 
tended metaphor & allegory extend¬ 
ed simile. I'o which may be added 
this contrast : having read a tale, 
& concluded that under its surface 


meaning another is discernible as 
the true intent, wc say This is an 
allegory ; having a lesson to teach, 
& finding direct exposition incflcc- 
tive, wc say Let us try a parable ; 
to reverse the terms is possible, but 
not idiomatic. 

simony. Pronounce si'monl. 
slmooro. Sec wind, n. 
simple, Adv. simjdy. Fee simple 
(not hyphened ; sec IIypucns, 
* Court Martial). 

simpleness){sirapUcUy, ‘Ty & -ness. 
slmpUclter)(secundum quid. These 
convey, the first that the statement 
&c. referred to need not, the scoond 
that it must, be restricted to certain 
cases or conditions. 

simplify. For inflexions see Veubs 

JN -IE &c., 6. 

simulacrum. PI. -era. 
simulate makes -table, -tor ; sec 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

sin. ‘ To sin one's mercies ’, which 
puzzles everyone to whom it has not 
been familiar from childhood, is para¬ 
phrased by the OED, but without 
explanation, as *to be ungrateful 
for one's blessings or good fortune'. 

' More sinned against than sinning ’ 
{King Lear in. it, 00) has become a 
IIackni'yed riiRASE; descent from 
the height of Lear to the latest tri¬ 
viality of ‘ tempted & fell ’ lands US, 
naturally, i n bat hos, & Stock tathos. 

si napism. So pronounced, 
since. For the very common mis- 
take of using s. after ago, sec ago. 
For * 1*.S. Since writing this your 
issue of today has conic to hand 
sec Unattached. Tlic following 
example of a mistake as uncommon 
as the others are common is offered 
merely as a curiosity to anyone who 
may wish to show cause why s. 
sliould be after : — .1 little more than 
a eentury since the death of William 
Windham the suggestion made by a 
rn'icwcT in 1S31 that his Life might 
be ‘ tcn7/c» by his Letters ’ is made 
good. 

sincerely. For ‘ youra b-' &c, see 
Letter forms. 
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’3 INCONGRUOUS {drink's victims 
&c.)* It will be a surprise, & to 
some an agreeable one, if at this 
late stage in our change from an 
inflexional to an analytic language 
we revert to a free use of the case 
that we formerly tended more & 
more to restrict. It begins to seem 
likely that drink's victims will before 
long be the natural & no lunger the 
affected or rhetorical version of the 
victims of drink. The devotees of 
inflexion may do w'ell to rejoice ; 
the change may improve rather than 
injure the language ; & if that is so 
let due praise be bestowed on the 
newspaper press, which is bringing 
it about ; but to the present (or 
perhaps already past) generation, 
wliich has been instinctively aware 
of differences between drink's metirns 
& the victims of drink^ & now finds 
them scornfully disregarded, there 
will be an unhappy interim. 

It is the headlitic that is doing it. 
The fewer words to the headline, the 
larger can the type be, & CHINA'S 
INTEGRITY is two words less than 
THE INTEGRITY OF CHINA; 
BEATTY & HAIG'S REPLY (i.c. 
that of Beuttv & Haig), UGAN¬ 
DA’S POSSIBILITIES, NAVY & 
ARMY’S THANKS, arc others; but 
illustration is superfluous. 

We who are old saw no such 
possess! ves w hen we were young; 
but we could be content, if only the 
modern possessive kept to its own 
territory, the modern headline ; even 
ONTARIO’S PRIME MINISTER 
(so are we chastened I) we can bow 
down before while he is in capitals ; 
but when he comes amongst us in 
the ordinary garb of lower-case text, 
we pluck up licart again & want to 
kick him ;—‘ In no part of the world' 
says Onlnrio's Prime Minister * will 
. './It is barely four years since 
Jiulgaria's ruler assuined the title of 
Czar. /The object is to bring before 
the public many ancient db modern 
aspects of the Theatre's Art which 
have . . ./And the narrative's charm^ 
which is that of . . . i5 due to .. ./ 
Although tiot returned to If estminster 


as Hanley's representative till . . ./ 
M. de Bilie has spent eighteen years 
in London as Denmark's Minister, 

The time has perhaps not yet come 
when it is necessary to exiilain the 
old-fashioned restrictions on the use 
of possess!ves that are here defied ; 
those who allow the headline stvie 

V 

to overflow into the text are doubt¬ 
less aware of what they are doing 
& ])lcased witli its effeet as a novelty, 

slDecure, The OEU pronounces 
sl'nlkur, adding that ' in Scotland 
& America the first vowel is freq. 
pronounced short ’. 

sing. For the past tense *’ recent 
usage lias mainly been in favour of 
sang OEI>. Sung was formerly 
usual, & still lingers. 

Singalese. Sec Sinhalese. 

sing(e}Ing. See Mute e, use the 
-e- in the part, of svige. 

slngeress. See Feminine ijesu;- 

NATIONS. 

Singhalese. See Siniiali^e. 

SINGULAR -S (or sibilant ending). 
The feeling that tlic z sound at the 
end of a noun proves it plural has 
played many tricks in the past ; 
pea, eaper (the herb), fb ('hinee, have 
been docked under its in flue nee of 
their endings, riches is usually treat¬ 
ed as a plural, many other ex¬ 
amples might be collected, philo- 
logically interesting rather than of 
practical iinportaiiee. On the other 
hand it may be worth whiie to 
notice that the glasses of spectacles 
arc lenses & not lens, that Ilis pulse 
Qxe good is a by no means extinet 
blunder, A that the |)lnral of a for¬ 
ceps should certainly be, A probably 
will be again, what it unfortunately 
is not at i)resent, Jorcepses. Cf, 

CALLOWS. 

Sinhalese, Singfh)alese, Cingalese. 
The first, A the last, arc recognized 
as the standard forms in the OEI). 

sinister in heraldry means left (A 
dexter riglit), but with the contrary 
sense to what would naturally sug¬ 
gest itself, the left (A right) being 
that of the person bearing, not of an 
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observer facing, the shield. For 6cr, 
balon, bend, $,, see bah, 

sink, vl), 1. Past ten-se sank or 
sunk, the former now prevailing, 
especially in intransitive senses. 
2. Sunk{€n). Tlic longer form is no 
longer used as part of a oompoun<i 
passive verb ; the ship ivould hai'C 
been, li'ill be, ivas, sunk, not sunken. 
Hut sunken has not a enrresjjonding 
monopoly of the adjectival uses : 
sunken epes ; a sunken (or sunk) roek; 
a sunk or sunken ship ; a sunk (or 
sunken) Jenee ; sunk can'ing ; a sunk 
panel, shelf, storei/. Uoiighly, sunken 
is used of wliat has sunk or is 
(without reference to the agenev) in 
the position that results from sink¬ 
ing, i.e. it is an Intransitivk p.p. ; 
A sunk is used of what has been 
sunk esp. Jiy human agency. 

sinus. PI. ‘Uses, or (see Latin 
P i.URAi.s) sinus (-us). 

Sioux. Pronounce scTo or su. PI. 
spelt Sioux A pronounced like sing., 
or with final z sound. 

slpahee, -hi. For the use of tliese 
insteail of the established sepoij see 
MaHOMLT, DlDACTinSM. 
siphon, not sij~. See y A i. 
sir (as jirelix). To say tVir Jones is, 
more than to sav lion, or lin.'. Jones, 
a mistake peculiar to foreigners. 
Hut newspaper writers often (1) 
forget, as with hon., that a double- 
barrelled surname will not do instead 
of (.’liristian name A surname, A 
(2) play foolish games of elegant 
variation when a knight or barom't 
has two Christian names, ringing the 
changes between Sir William Jones, 
Sir Henry Joms, Sir William Henry 
Jones, Sir William, A Sir Henry ; 
.Sir William .Jones. .Sir W. Jones, A 
Sir Will iam, are .surely enough to 
provide relief. 

Siren, not sp-. See y A i. 

Sirius. The OKI) pronounces si-, 
not si- ; for neglect of classical 
ijuantities see Fai.se quantity. 

sirloin. 'I’he knigliting of the loin 
attributed to various kings seems 
to luivc been suggested by, A not to 


have suggested, the compound word; 
it has, however, so far affected the 
spelling (which should have shown 
French 5nr= upper) that sir- may 
now be taken as fixed. 

sirocco, scl-. Both forms exist in 
Italian. The OLD gives the first for 
the standard English spelling, 
sirup. See syrup. 
sirvente, St'o Technicat, terms. 
sister, in hospital use, is applied pro¬ 
perly to one in charge of a ward Ac., 
or in authority over other nurses— 
matron, sisters, nurses, ward maids, 
being the hierarchy. Hut s. is often 
substituted, especially by soldiers in 
bosi)ital, as a courtesy title, for nurse. 

sisterly. For the adv., sec -lily. 
sltuate(d). The short form is still 
common in house-agents’ advertise¬ 
ments, but elsewhere out of favour. 

sixain. For these words see -STicn. 
Sixteenmo. See folio. PI. -os; 
sec -c){e)s (i. 

sixth. Often mispronounced sikth. 
sixties, ’sixties. See twenties. 
sixtyfourmo, 64mo. See folio, 
PI. -os ; see -o(e)s (>. 
sizable. So spelt : sec Mute e. 
sizy (stiff witli size). So spelt ; see 
Mute e. 

sjambok. Tlic OED pronounces 

sbiim-. 

skald, SC-, Scandinavian poet. The 
OEI) preferred form is sk~. 
skate makes -Uiblc ; sec Mute e. 
skedaddle. Faui.j lous formations. 
skcG. S(*(* si;I. 

skene, skean, skian, skain. The 
Old) jircferreil form is skene. 
skeptic(al), skepsls, Ac. The estab¬ 
lished promineiation (see sceitic) 
is sk-, whate\(T the spelling; A, 
with the fitMjuent modern use of 
sc})tic A sepsis (the latter a lOtb-e. 
wortl only), it is well that it should 
be so for fear of confusion ; but to 
sjiell SC' A pronounce sk- is to put 
a needless diHiculty in the way of 
the unlearned. .America spells sA'-; 
we might ]>ocket our pride A copy. 

skew, adj., though still current 
technically, e. g. in architecture. 
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engineering, & carpentry, has so far 
gone out of general use as to seem, ^ 
in other applications, either archaic 
or provincial. 

skewbald. See piebald, 
ski, n. Pron. she; pi. ski^ or skis, 
ski, vb. Ski'd (shed) is preferable 
to skied ; sec -ed & ’d. Agent n., 
skier (she'er). i 

skiagraphy &c. Sec sciagrapiiy. 
skier, skyer. The user of ski is a 
skier (she'er), obviously. The skied 
cricket-ball is spelt soinetinies with 
y & sometimes with i ; the OEI) 
prefers skyer, which has also the 
advantage of saving confusion ; 
as it is more reasonable to <icrive it 
from sky n. (cf. sixer &c.} than from 
sky vb, there is no need to make it 
conform to crier & ^iVr & pliers, for 
which sec dry &c. 

Skilful. So spelt ; see -ll-, -l-, 4. 
For skilfuUest, -ll-, -l-, 2. 
skilled. The skilled & the unskilled 
are sheep & goats, distinguished by 
having or not having had the 
requisite training or practice ; the 
two words exist chieily as e.ach 
other’s opposites, or terms of a 
dichotomy. The point of the limita¬ 
tion is best seen by comparison with 
skilful : skilled classifies, whereas 
skilful describes ; you are skilled or 
not in virtue of your past history, 
but not very or most or fairly skilled 
(in idiomatic speech, at least); you 
arc skilful according to your present 
capacity, & in various degrees. 

skill-less is better than skilless. 
Among the OED 19th-c. quotations 
arc slcilless (0), skilUess (I), & 
skilldess (2) ; but that the help to 
pronunciation given by the hyphen 
is desirable is jdain enough if a few 
other words with short vowel to 
which -less may naturally be ap¬ 
pended are thought of :— belless or 
bell-lcss, sheltess or shell-less, tvilless 
or ivill-less, hilless or hill-less, dolless 
or doll-less, canalless or canal-less ? 
The lirst two of these, the only ones 
given in the OEI) (1922, with ivill- 
less not reached), are allowed the 


hyphen. The reason for excluding 
from consideration words with long 
I vowel, wliich yield kecUcss, soulless, 
&c., is that it is only after short 
vowels that -IN is normally equi¬ 
valent in sound to -1- & therefore 
deceptive. 

skin. }yith the s. of my teeth ; see 
I Misquotation. 

skip (servant). Sec scout. 
skull. See scull. 

Skupshtina, So sj)elt ; pronounce 
skdo'pshtiiui. 

sky blue. The name of the colour 
is sky blue ; tlie adjective blue 
qualified by sky bceomes sky-blue : 
sky blue ivill be best ; a sky-blue tie 
her eyes are sky-blue. See IIytiikns. 

skyer. For si)elling sec SKir.ii. 
skyey. Ft)r spelling sec -ev A -y. 
slackfen), vv. In the article -en 
VKRiJS it is implied that the relation 
betwecMi the adjective & verb slack 
& the verb slacken is not simple 
enough to be tliere trcLitod with tlic 
rest. One's lirsl impression alter 
a hasty look through tlie OED 
articles on the two verbs is that 
xvhutcver either means the other cun 
mean too—an experience familiar to 
the synonym-fancier. The foliowing 
distinctions are therefore offered 
with the cautitm tliat they represent 
idiomatic usage only, A that quota¬ 
tions contravening tliem may be 
found in the OED A elsewhere. 
1. Slacken is the ordinary word for 
to bceouic slack, & for to make (or 
let become) slacker ; the tide, breeze, 
pace, (icinand, rope, one’s energy, 
slackens ; tve slacken our efforts, grip, 
snecd, opposition, the girth, the regula¬ 
tions. 2! To slack, if it is to have 
such senses, is reinforced by off, out, 
up, Ac. ; the train slacked up ; had 
better slack off ; slack out the rope. 
3. Slack, not slacken, trespasses on 
the territorv of slake i slack one 8 
thirst, lime,' the fire. 4. Slack, not 
slacken, means to be slack or idle : 
accused me of slacking, ii. Slack, not 
slacken, means to come bhort of or 
neglect (one's duty Ac.), 
slake, slack, w. Both are derived 
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from the adjective slack, & slake had 
formerly such senses as loosen & 
lessen, which have now passed to the 
newer verb slack owing to their 
more obvious sense-connexion with 
it ; slake tends more & more to be 
restricted to the senses assuage, 
satisfy, moisten, (thirst, desire, 
vengeance, lips, lime). 

slakeless. Sec -less. 
slander. For synonymy, see libel. 
slang. For com|)arisen with the 
many synonyms, see jargon. 
slaiitendicuiar, -ingdicular. See 

FaCEI lot s FORMAT] ONS. 
slate, II., makes slaiy ; see Mute e. 
slate, vI), innkcH -table; see Mutee, 
slatternly. For adv, see -lily, 
slave makes slavish ; see IMute e ; 
but shnry, see -Ev, -ie, -y. 
slaver, slobber, slubber, vv. The 
three words, as well as slabber, which 
is perhaps obsolete, may be assuino<i 
to be of the same ultimate origin, A, 
thougli they may have reaeliod us by 
different routes & had more or less 
separate liistories, they have so far 
acted rcaete<l u()on one another 
that for people not th'ep in historieal 
philology they are now variants t)f 
one word, partly but not completely 
dilTcrentiated. Tin: base meaning is 
to run at the mnutl] (1), with kissing 
(2), licking (,’}), fulsome llattery ( t), 
emotional gush (5), ^ superlieial 
smoothing over or mere tink(Ting 
(6), as developments. All three 
have sometimes any of the first four 
senses, tliough slubber, which is now 
eh jelly in archaic literary use, tend.s 
to be eonfined t(t sense G ; & in that 
sense slobber is cxee[)lional & slaver 
not used. The differeiiec between 
slaver slobber is partly of status, 
the fetrmer being the more literary 
& dignified ^ the latter eollofiuial 
& vivid, A partly of extent, slaver 
not going heyoiul sense 4, while 
slobber (overs sense 5 & even G. 

sledfge), sleigh. Tliough all three 
are inteichangeable, llicy tend to be 
distiiignislu'd in use as follows: 
sleti, drag for transporting loads ; 
sledge Fnglish, sleigh U.S. Sc Cana¬ 


dian, for carriage on runners. 
‘ Chiefly U.S. & Canada ’ is the OED 
label on sleigh ; but the use of 
sledges in Great Britain is compara¬ 
tively BO rare that the Canadian 
idiom may be expected to prevail, 
if it has not already done so. 

sleep. For the s. of the just see 
IIacivNeyed riiRASE.s. 
sleigh. Sec sleu(;e. 
sleight. Pronounce slit ; it is 
related to sly as height to high. S. of 
hand ; no hyphens, see Hyphens 
(group *ru/c of thumb). 

slew, slue. The first is the now 
accepted spelling, Ihougli the earlier 
examples show slue. 
slice, vl), makes -ccablc ; sec - able 1. 
slide, vb, makes -dablc; sec Mute e. 
sliding door, two words without 
hyphen, sec Hyphens 3 B ; simi¬ 
larly sliding keel, sliding rule, sliding 
seale, sliding seat. 

sllitie makes slimy ; see Mute e. 
sling, slink. Past tenses & p.p, 
slung, slunk ; the OED records but 
docs not countenance the pasts 
slang, slank. 

slip. Shorts. , long s., (cricket); no 
hyphen ; sec Hyphens 3 B. 

Slipshod extension. To this 

heading, which hardly rc(]uires ex¬ 
planation, reference has been made 
in the articles on many individual 
words. Slipshod extension is es¬ 
pecially likely to occur when some 
accident gives currency among the 
niR’dueate<! to words of learned 
orig! 11 , A: the more if they arc iso¬ 
lated or have few relatives tn the ver- 
naeiilar ; examples arc protagonist, 
recrudescence, optimism, meticulous, 
feasible, dilemma ; the last two of 
these offer good typical illustrations. 
Tlic original meaning of feasible is 
simjily doable {h facerc do) ; but to 
the unlearned it is a mere token, 
of which he has to infer the value 
from tlie contexts in which he hears 
it used, because sueli relativ'CS as 
it has in Engiish^— feat, feature, fac¬ 
tion,fashion, malfeasance, beneficence, 
&C.—either fail to show the obvious 
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family likeness to which he is accus¬ 
tomed among families of indigenous 
words, or are (like malfeasance} out¬ 
side his range. He arrives at its 
meaning by observing what is the 
word known to him with which it 
seems to be exchangeable ; that is 
possible I & his next step is to show 
off his new acquisition by using it 
instead otpossible as often as he can, 
without at all suspecting that the 
two arc very imperfect synonyms ; 
for examples see feasible. He per¬ 
haps notices now & then that peo[ilc 
look at him quizzically as if he were 
not quite intelligible, but this hap¬ 
pens seldom enough to let him put it 
comfortably down to their ignorance 
of the best modern idiom. 

The case of dilemma as a word 
liable to slipshod extension differs 
in some points from that ot feasible, 
though a dilemma is confused with 
a dilliculty just as feasible with 
possible. A person who has taken a 
taxi (fc finds on alighting that he has 
left his money at home is in a diffi¬ 
culty ; he is not in a dilemma, but 
he will very likely say afterwards 
that he found himself in one. The 
differences are (1) that the mere 
Englishman has still less chanee 
than with feasible of inferring the 
true meaning from related words, 
it being an almost isolated impor¬ 
tation from Greek ; (2) that the 

user need hardly be suspected of 
pretension, since dilemma is in too 
familiar use for him to doubt that he 
knows what it means. Neverthe¬ 
less, he is injuring the language, 
however unconsciously, both by 
helping to break down a serviceable 
distinction, & by giving currency to 
a mere token word in the place of 
one that is alive. 

Slipshodextension, however,though 
naturally more common with words 
of learned antecedents, is not con¬ 
fined to them, & in the following 
list will be found several that would 
seem too tlioroughly part of the 
vernacular to he in danger of misuse. 
In many of the articles referred to. 
further illustration of slipshod ex¬ 


tension is given : — asset ; balance ; 
calculate ; chronic ; commonplace 
(on truism) ; conservative ; dead 
letter; decimate ; dilemma ; eke 
out; evidence; feasible; forgather; 
idola ; liable ; meticulous ; mutual ; 
optimism ; possible (3) ; probable ; 
precedent ; protagonist ; recrud¬ 
escence ; reference ; relegate ; tri¬ 
bute ; verbal. 

Of the above words, all or most are 
habitually ill treated, & should be 
noted as needing care. A stray 
example may be added of a word 
with which such abuse is exceptional 
& apparently unaccountable, that 
slipshod extension may not be taken 
for the sort of blunder against which 
one is safe if one attends to a limited 
list of dangerous words ; what is 
required is the habit of paying all 
words the eoinjdrment of respecting 
their peculiarities. .-In excellent 
arTangemenl, for there ore thus none 
of those smelts u'hich so often disfigure 
the othenvise siveel atrnosjihere of an 
English home. ^Vhat has no figure 
or shape cannot be disfigured ; not 
that the limitation necti be closely 
pressed ; not only a face or a land¬ 
scape can be disfigured ; so also can 
an action, a person's diction, or a 
man’s career, (to take things of 
which the OEH quotes instances) 
be disfigured, because each of them 
can be conceived, with tlic aid of 
meta])hor, as a shapely wliole ; but 
a shapely atmosi)here I 

slobber. See slavek. 
sloe-worm. -See si.ow-wohm. 
slogan. Though the great vogue of 
the word as a substitute for the 
older motto, ivatchxvortl, rule, &e., \s 
of the 2t)th e. only, & we old logics 
recard it with patriotic dislike as 
a Scotch interloper, it was occa¬ 
sionally BO used earlier ; the OKU 
has a (juotation from M.icaulay. 
For some synonyms, sec sion, 

slold. See sloyu. 
slosh. See SLUSH, 
slouch hat. Two separate words , 

see Hyphens 3 H. 

Slough. The n. & vb meaning bog 
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are pronounced -ow ; the n. meaning 
cast skin &c. & the vb meaning cast 
or drop off are pronounced -£if. 

slovenly. For the adv., see -lily. 
slow(ly), advv. In spile of the 
encroachments of -ly (see Unidio- 
MATic -ly), slow maintains itself as 
at least an idiomatic possibility 
under some conditions even in the 
I>ositive (how slow he climbs /, please 
read very slow, my watch goes slow), 
while in the comparative & super¬ 
lative slower & slowest are usually 
preferable to more & most slowly ; 
sec -eu & -est 3, Of the * conditions’, 
the chief is that the adverb, & not 
the verb &c., should contain the real 
point ; compare ‘ ^V^c forged slowly 
ahead wliere the slowness is an 
unessential item, with ‘ Sing as slow 
as you can ’, wliere the slowness is 
all that matters, 

slow-worm, sloe-, is not connected 
with either the noun sloe or the adj. 
sloiv ; slow- is now the established 
form, & the OFD calls sloe- obsolete. 

sloyd, sloid. The OED prefers -yd. 
slubber. See slaver. 
sludge. See SLUSH, 
slue. Sec si.Ew, 

sluice, vb, makes ‘ceablc; -able 1. 
slumber. Apart from mere eub- 
stitutions of s. for sleep dictated by 
desire for poetic diction or dislike of 
the words that common mortals use, 
slumber is equivalent to ttie noun 
sleep with some adjective or tlic verb 
sleep with some ail verb. Slumber is 
easy or light or half or broken or 
daylight sleep, or again mental or 
stolen or virtual or lazy sleep. The 
implied epithet or adverb, that is, 
may be almost anything ; but the 
choice of slumber instead of sleep, 
if not due to mere stylishness (sec 
Working & STVLisit words), is 
meant to prevent the reader from 
passing lightly by without remem¬ 
bering that there is sleep & sleep. 

slumb(©)rous. The shorter form is 
recommended; cf. dext(e)rous. 
Ihit analogies for either are plenti¬ 
ful : cumbrous, xcondrous, rnonslrous. 


leprous, idolatrous ; but thunderous, 
slanderous, murderous, 

slur. See Pronunciation, s.f., for 
slurring. 

slush, sludge, slosh. The differ¬ 
ences are not very clear. There is 
the natural one, resulting from the 
stickier sound, that sludge is usually 
applied to something less liquid than 
slush or slosh, e.g. to slimy deposits 
or clinging mud, whereas thawing 
snow is typical slush ; & of slush & 
slosh the latter is perhaps more 
often used to describe what is meta¬ 
phorically watery stuff—twaddle er 
sentimentality. 

Sly makes slyer, slyest, slyly, slyness, 
shjish ; for comparison witli other 
such words, see dry. 

small. Relations with little arc 
complicated, & the task of dis¬ 
entangling them might excusably 
be shirked, if not sis difTicult, then 
as unprofitable ; but examination 
of the differences between seeming 
equivalents does give an insight into 
the nature of idiom. Under big 
some ^ attempt has been made at 
delimiting the territories of great, 
large, & big j small & Utile have to 
divide between them the opposition 
to those three as well as much, & the 
distribution is by no means so simple 
& definite as the pedantic analyst 
might desire. 

Of the possible pairs of opposites 
let some be called patent pairs, as 
being openly & comfortably used 
with both members expressed ; & 
the rest latent pairs. The patent 
pairs start with three that are 
pretty clearly distinguishable in 
meaning. Contrasts of size or extent 
are given by large ct small, those of 
quantity or amount by much 
little, & those of importance or 
quality by great tb small: ‘ large A; 
small rooms ’, * of large or small 
size ‘ large or small writing ‘ large 
& small appetites * large & small 
dealings, dealers ’ ; ‘ much or little 
butter, faith, exercise, damage, hesi¬ 
tation, study ’ ; ‘ the Great & the 
Small Powers ‘ great &. small occa- 
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sions', ‘a great or a small under¬ 
taking ‘ great & small authors \ To 
these, the main divisions, are to be 
added two minor patent pairs some¬ 
times substituted for one or other of 
them— great tfc little, big <fc little. Great 
cb little as a patent pair is preferred 
to large d> small in distinctive names 
(■■the Great & tlie Little Bear Great 
& Little Malvern ‘ the great & the 
little toe ’); it is also common (see 
below) as a latent pair in two senses. 
Big <b little is a patent pair often 
colloquially substituted for either 
large <& small (‘ big & little farms, 
motor-cars ’) or great & small (' big 
& little wars, people’) or great 
little (‘ the big & the little toe 
The patent pairs arc sets of 
opposites so far felt to correspond 
that one docs not hesitate to put 
them together as in all the expres¬ 
sions given above ; or again either 
member can be used when the other 
is not expressed but only implied ; 
e. g., ‘ the Great Powers ’ is more 
often used alone, but ’ the Great 
the Small Powers ’ is also an 
ordinary expression ; & ‘ the Little 
Entente ’, ‘ the Big Four depend 
for their meaning on a * Great 
Entente ’ & a * Little Thirty (or so) ’ 
that are seldom mentioned. By 
latent pairs are meant sets of 
opposites in which one member has 
the meaning opposite to that of 
another with which nevertheless it 
could not be expressly contrasted 
without an evident violation of 
idiom. F(ir instance, no-one would 
put large &, little together ; ‘ large 
& little lakes ’ sounds absurd ; but 
one speaks of * a (or the) little lake ’ 
without hesitation, though ‘ large 
lakes ’ (not ‘ great lakes which 
ranks with the distinctive names 
above nderred to) is the implied 
opposite. .Another latent pair is 
rnuch d: smalt : though ‘ mueh or 
small liope ’ is impossibh;, & ‘ much 
or little hope ’ felt to be required 
instead, vet ’ small hope , small 
thanks * small credit , small 
wonder are all idiotiiatic when the 
irregular opi>osite much is not ex¬ 


pressed. Similarly with big & small ; 
we never contrast them openly, but 
in ‘ the big battalions ‘ big game 

* a big investment or uiulertaking 

‘ a big grocer tlie opposite in 
reserve is small. Great d* little was 
said above to rank botli as a patent 
Sc as a latent pair. In the latter 
capacity it allows us to talk of 
‘ great damage ‘ great doubt 
‘ great hesitation & again of ‘ little 
damage ’ Ac., but forbids us to put 
the pair together ; it is ’ mueh or 
little (not ‘ great or little ’) doubt 
Again, when great is substituted for 
large, or little for small, with a view 
to charging either idea of size with 
contempt or indignation or alTec- 
tion, as in ‘ you great fool ’, * you 
little fool ’, ’ he hit me with a great 
stick ‘ a sweet little cottage the 
opposites naturally do not appear 
together, & we have another variety 
of latent pair. 

Tabulating now, we get :— 
i’atent pairs 

1 . Large & small (of size or extent). 

2. Much & little (of quantity or 

amount). 

3. Great & small (of importance or 

quality). 

4. Great & little (in distinctive 

names). 

5. Big & little (colloq. for 1, 3, or -1). 

Latent pairs 
Large, little (for 1). 

Much, small (for 2). 

Big, small (for 1). 

Great, little (for 2 or 1). 

small beer, small hours. No liy- 

phojis ; see IIvi’utNS (3 B, & group 

* blue-stocking). 

smell, vb. 1. For smelt Sc smelled 
see -t’& 2. The intransitive 

sense to emit an odour of a speeilied 
kind is i<lioinatieaIly completed by 
an a<ljeetive, not an adverb ; a 
thing Binells sweet, sour, rank, foul, 
good, bad, ite., not swei tly, badlv, 
&c. But the teiideiiev referred to in 
Unidiomatic -I'V soinetiines mis¬ 
leads the unwarv into using the 
adverbs. Tlie mistake is the easier 
because (a) when the character of 
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the smell is given by ‘ of so-&-8o ’ 
instead of by a single word, an 
adverb is often added ; compare 
smells strong or delicious (i.e. has a 
strong or delicious smell) with stnclls 
stronghj or suspiciously of whisky or 
deliciously of violets ; & (b) when to 
smell is used, as it may be, for to 
stink, an adverb is the right addi¬ 
tion— this water smells outrageously; 
smells disgusting & smells disgust- 
ingly are both idiomatic, but are 
arrived at in slightly different ways, 
the first meaning ‘ has a disgusting 
smell ’, & the second ‘ stinks so as 
to disgust one 

smell-less. Write so ; & for dis¬ 
cussion sec SKILL-LESS. 

smite. Smit for smote is obsolete ; 
srnit for smitten is archaic, but still 
in poetic use. 

smoke. The verb makes smokable ; 
see Mute e. Smoking-room, smoke- 
room; the first is the older & bcHer 
form. 

$mooth(6(n). The adjective is 
now always smooth. For the verb, 
smooth is recommeinled in preference 
to smootlic, but the latter still exists ; 
OED IDth & 20th c. examples that 
show the difference give it half as 
often as smooth ; for smoothen sec 

■EN VEKUS. 

smudge, smutch. The earlier noun 
is smutch, tlie earlier verb smudge ; 
but this has no ap()arent effeet on 
present usage ; -dge now prevails in 
ordinary litoral use, -tch being pre¬ 
ferred in meta{)hor & (even when 
the sense is literal) in poetic or 
literary writing. 

snall-IIkc. For hyphen, sec -like. 
snake makes snaky ; sec .Mute e. 
snake, serpent. Snake is the native, 
serpent the alien word ; it is not 
a necessary consequence of this, hot 
it is also true, that snake is llie word 
ordinarily used, & serpent the ex¬ 
cept i(Hiai OIK'. Tlie OED's remark 
on serj)ent is ‘ now, in ordinary use, 
aj)plic’cl chiefly to the larger & more 
vnoHuiious species ; otherwise only 
rhetorical ... or with reference to 


serpent-worship We perhaps con¬ 
ceive serpents as terrible & powerful 
& beautiful things, snakes as in¬ 
sidious & cold <fc contemptible. 

snapshot, vb. The OED recognizes 
no verb to snapshoot, tliough it gives 
snapshootcr & snapshooting (chiefly 
in the original sense, i.e. with gun, 
not camera) ; but the verb to snap¬ 
shot (with camera) is established ; 
its past & p.p. (sec forecast 
hamstring) arc properly snap¬ 
shotted, & similarly the nouns of 
agent & action should be snap- 
skotter & snapshotting, wliile snap- 
shooter & snapshooting sliould be 
retained in the fire-arm sense, 

snare makes snnrable ; see Mute e. 
snipe makes -pable, -py; see Mute e. 
snivel makes snivelling ; -i.t,-, -l-. 
so. 1 . Pltr uses treuted clicwlicrc. 
2. So long, ct so to —, do so. 3. Ap- 
pealing so. 4. Paterine so, 5. Re¬ 
peated so (& such). 6. So with p.p, 
7. Explanatory so. 8. So with 
superlatives & absolutes. 

1. For so far from, so far as, so far 
that, sec far ; for so far forth (as) 
sec FORTH 2 ; for tC* so on, tf- so 
forth, see forth 1 ; for quite (so) see 
QUITE ; for so to speak see Superior¬ 
ity ; for cirr, /la’cr, so sec never. 

2. So long, (0 so to —, do so. So 
long used eolloquially for goodbye or 

revoir. It perhaps matters little 
for practieal purposes, but the OED 
gives no countrnaaee to the deriva¬ 
tion from salaam, & treats the 
ph rase as a mere special combina¬ 
tion of 50 & long ; those who are 
inclined to avoid it ns some sort of 
slang may be mollified by its 
naturalness as a short equivalent 
for (Jood luck till we meet again. 
And so to a division, tO so to dinner, 
Ac. Tliis fornitila for winding up 
the account of a debate or incident, 
borrowed directly or indirectly from 
Pepys, is apt to take such a hold 
uptin tliose who once begin upon it 
that, like confirmed cigarette-smok¬ 
ers, they lose all count of their 
indulgences ; it is wise to abstain 
from it altogether. Do so. It is 
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a study of an elderly midower who, 
on approaching sixty, finds that he 
knows hardly anything of hU three 
daughters, db sets out to do so. For 
eimilar absurdities, which are too 
common, see do 3 b, c, 

3. The appealing so. The type is 
Cricket is so uncertain. The speaker 
has a conviction borne in upon him, 
& in stating it appeals, with his so, 
to general experience to confirm 
him; it means as you, or as we alt, 
know. A natural use, but more 
suitable for conversation, where the 
responsive nod of confirmation can 
be awaited, than for most kinds of 
writing. In print, outside dialogue, 
it has a certain air of silliness, even 
when the context is favourable, i.e. 
when the sentence is of the shortest 
& simplest kind, & the experience 
appealed to is really general. Read¬ 
ers will probably agree that in all 
the following extracts the context is 
not favourable ; & the only object 
of exliibiting so many of them is to 
give proof that the danger of yield¬ 
ing to tliis weakness (‘ feminine ’ it 
would have been called before the 
ladies had learnt to write) is a real 
one. The principle underlying the 
restriction to short simple sentences 
is perhaps that this use of so is 
exclamatory. The examples are 
ranged from bad to worse :—In the 
case of Ophthalmology in the tropics 
a work of authority is so sadly over¬ 
due./Mr Stephen Walsh is, like so 
many of the miners* leaders, a man 
who started life in the pit./Along with 
60 many other well-wishers for the 
prosperity & independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, I have been deeply 
grieved by , . ,/But he does combine 
them ingeniously, though in instancing 
this very real power we feel that it 
might hfive been so much more satis¬ 
factorily expended./May 1 venture to 
point out that it would be so much 
better to make them freely ct- willingly 
than to have them wrung from her f/ 
Beyond what so many people regard 
as the consoling fact that it was not 
destined for the cabinets or shelves of 
an American millionaire, it was not 
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known until now who was the happy 
purchaser./The book is written in 
a simple style which is foreign to so 
many lawyers,/IIe was always kind, 
considerate, courteous to his xcit- 
nesses, this being so contrary to what 
we are led to expect from his suc¬ 
cessors. / Constant betel-chewing, he 
thinks, may be ' the predisposing 
factor producing a condition of ner¬ 
vous irritability that so cjisity might 
degenerate into lit ah './I'hc periodical 
discussions incidentally scnc lo show 
how in Scotland as in England so 
many of those interested in matters of 
this kind are town-dxvelleTS. 

4. The Putcrine so. This is a 
special form of the appealing so : 
In the midst of that aesthetically so 
brilliant world of Greater Greece is an 
example. The so is deliberately 
inserted before a descriptive adjec¬ 
tive, & is a way of saying, at once 
urbanely & concisely, lias it ever 
occurred to you how brilliant &c. 
it was ? ; it differs from the sos in 3, 
that is, in being not careless & 
natural, but didactic & highly arti¬ 
ficial. Effective enough on occasion, 
it is among the idioms tliat should 
never be allowed to remind the 
reader, by being repeate<l, that he 
has already met tlicm in the last 
hundred pages or so. .Sec Manst.ii- 
ISMS for more examples from Pater 
himself; & here, from imitators, 
arc others :—Jlcre an Eriglishinati 
has set himself to foilmv in outline 
the very dustinctive genius of 
through the centuries of its difficult 
but always so attractive dnclop- 
tnenl./Aud still no one came to open 
that huge, contemptuous door with its 
so menacing, so hostile air, 

5. So (it such) in repetition. From 
the artificial to the entirely artless. 
So is a much used word, but not 
indispensable enough to justify such 
repetitions of it as the following : 
The pity is that for so xmiuy mcmcho 
can so hardly keep pace with rising 
prices it should become .so diffiicult to 
foUow the .sport./Jt xvould do axcuy 
with any suggestion of State purchase 
of which the country is at the present 
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Um£ so rjeruous, as it would necessitate 
such large borrowing of money, which, 
in the present financial condition of | 
the country, is so inadvisable. / The 
situation well in hand, but it had 
60 fur developed so Uttk that nothing \ 
useful can be said about it, save that I 
so far the Commandcr-in-Chicf ivas 
satisfied. 

6. So with p.p. The distinction 
usually recognized with very be- ; 
tween a truly verbal & an adjectival 
p.p. is not applicable to so ; but it 
is well worth while, before writing , 
plain so, to decide between it so 
much, so well, &c. The insertion of 
much in the first <fe well in the second 
quotation after so is certainly de¬ 
sirable :— Admiral FaravelU reports ; 
that Tripoli batteries have been so 
damaged that Turkhih soldiers have ] 
been forced to retire into town./Ireland 
being mainly an agricultural country, j 
ct* England industrial, the Bill is not 
so suited to Ireland as to this country. 

7. The explanatory so. Type : He 
could not move, he teas so coW. The 
second member is equivalent to a 
sentence beginning with for, the 
idiom is mainly, but not solely, 
collo(}iiial. What requires notice is 
that, when it is used in formal 
writing, it is spoilt if for, whose work 
is being done for it t)y so, is allowed 
to remain as a suporimmerarv. Two i 
exami)les follow, the first right, the 
second wrong : — The dangers of the 
situation seem to us very real tt* 
menacing; both sitfes, in maintaining 

(i firm titlitude, may so easily fnul 
themselves blnfjing oi'cr the edge into 
the prenpire./It would seem particu- 
Inrly fitting that an American pro¬ 
fessor of hterntiiTe should discuss the 
subject of Ceuwention <£; Revolt, for 
tn that country the two tendencies are 
at present so curiously & incon* , 
gruously mingled. 

8. iS'o with siqicrlati vcs & absolutes. 
‘So, when it qualifies adjectives , 
a<ivcrbs, means to sucli a degree or 
extent ; it is therefore not to be 
afqilied to a superlative, as in The i 
difiieun <f* anxious negotiations in 
which he has iaken so foremost a part , 


tn Paris. Nor to words that are 
felt not to admit of degrees (‘ abso¬ 
lutesfor convenience), including, 
besides essential positives like unique, 
such indefinites as some, several. 
Among the latter is oft-times, though 
often is not, & * so oft-times * is as 
wrong, though not as unlikely, as ‘ so 
sometimes *;— And now, as it so of*- 
times happens, the pupil well may 
claim to have out-passed the master. 

sober makes soberer, -est ; sec -er 

& -EST 1 b. 

sobriquet, sou-. The first is much 
longer established in English, be¬ 
sides being the only modern French 
form. Pron. so'brika. 

Sobriquets. Under this heading, 

for w’ant of a better, are here col¬ 
lected a hundred or so out of the 
thousands of secondary names that 
have become so specially attached to 
particular persons, places, or things, 
as to be intelligible when used in¬ 
stead of the primary names, each of 
which is thus provided with a deputy 
or a private pronoun. The deputy 
use is seen in ‘ It was carried to the 
oars of that famous hero & warrior, 
the Philosopher of Sans Souci *, 
where ‘ t. P, o. S. S.’ acts for Freder¬ 
ick the Great ; & the private-pro¬ 
noun use in ‘ He employed his 
creative faculty for about twenty 
years, which is as much, I suppose, 
in? Shakspere did ; the Bard of Avon 
is another example . . where 
* t. B. o. A.' means Shakspere or the 
latter. Some names have a large 
retinue of sobriquets ; Rome, c.g,, 
may be the Eternal City, the City 
of the Seven Hills, the Papal City, 
the Scarlet Woman, the Scarlet 
Whore, the Empress of the Ancient 
\V()rl(l, the W estern Babylon ; Mr 
\Varner may be Plum, or P. F., or 
the Midtllesex Captain, or the Re* 
eovorer of the Ashes ; & ncither’s 
list of sobriquets is half told. 

Now the sobritjuet habit Is not a 
thing to be acquired, but a thing to 
he a voided ; & tile selection that 
follows is compiled for the purpose 
not of assisting but of discouraging 
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it» The writers most of all addicted 
to it are the sporting reporters; 
games & contests are exciting to 
take part in, interesting or even 
exciting also to watch, but essen* 
tialiy (i.e. as bare facts) dull to read 
about, insomuch that most intelli¬ 
gent people abandon such reading ; 
the reporter, conscious that 
matter & his audience are both dull 
enough to require enlivening, thinks 
that the ncedfui fillip may be given 
if he calls fishing the gentle craft, 
a ball the pill or the leather, a cap¬ 
tain the skipper, or a saddle the 
pigskin, & so makes his description 
a series of momentary puzzles that 
shall pleasantly titillate inactive 
minds. Here is a Times reviewer, 
who sighs over ‘ One sad fault, which 
runs through this, &, alas I a good 
many other excellent books—the 
habit of seldom calling a spade a 
spade. Does it really help, or is it 
really humorous, to call the fox 
“ Charles James ”, a hare “ Madam”, 
a nose a “ proboscis ”, & Wales 
“ Taffyland ” ? Of course, a sport¬ 
ing book will tend to use sporting 
expressions ; but a good deal of this 
irritating circumlocution is unneces* 
sary, & might well be left for 
colloquial use \ 

It is by no means true, however, 
that the use of sobriquets is confined 
to tliis, or to any, class of writers ; 
the Philosopher of Sans Souci & the 
Bard of Avon quoted above are 
from Thackeray & Conan Doyle, 
though they are unfavourable speci¬ 
mens of those authors* styles. And, 
moreover, the sobriquet deputy has 
its true uses ; just as Bacon knows 
of ‘ things graceful in a friend’s 
mouth, which arc blushing in a 
man’s own so the sobriquet may 
often in a particular context be 
more efficient than the proper name ; 
thougli * the Papal City ’ means 
Home, its substitution may be a 
serviceable rciiiindcr, when that is 
appropriate, that Konic in one of 
its aspects only is intended. Again, 
many sobriquets have succeeded, 
Ifke mayors of the palace, in usurp¬ 


ing all or some of their principals’ 
functions ; the Young Pretender is 
actually more intelligible, & there¬ 
fore rightly more used, than Charles 
Edward, & to insist on ‘ came over 
with William I ’ in preference to 
* with the Conqueror ’ would be 
absurd. 

i No universal condemnation of 
I sobriquets, therefore, is possible; 
but even the better sort of journal¬ 
ist, seldom guilty of such excesses 
as the sporting reporter, is much 
tempted to use tlicm without con¬ 
sidering whether they tend to 
' illuminate or to obscure ; ’ the exile 
I of Ferney he feels, at once exhibits 
Ms own easy familiarity with Vol¬ 
taire the man (yol/aire tlie word, by 
the way, is itself one of the inayor- 
of-the-palace sobriquets) & gratifies 
such of his readers as know who is 
meant ; as for those who may not 
know, it will be good for them to 
realize that their newspaper is more 
cultured than they. The sobriquet 
style, developed on these lines, 

: is very distasteful to all readers 
|i of discretion. Tliose who may 
become aware, in glancing through 
tlie following aljihabetical selection, 
that tliese & similar substitutes 
are apt to occur frequently in 
their owm writing sliould regard 
it as a very serious symptom of 
perverted taste for cheap ornament. 
In most of the expressions an 
initial the is to be supplied :~ 
Abigail (lady’s-maid); Albion (Great 
Britain); Alma Mater (univer¬ 
sity) ; Bruin (bear); Chanticleer 
(cock); Cmur de Lion (Richard 
I) ; Conqueror {William I) ; Cousin 
Jack (Cornishinan) ; dismal science 
(Political Economy) ; Kmerald Isle 
(Ireland); Empire City (New York); 
Erin{Ireland); Eternal City (Home); 
Eton of tlie North (any northern 
public scliool) ; hather of History 
(1 Icrodolus) f h athcr of Lies (Sattin), 
First Gentleman of Europe (George 
IV) ; camp (umbrella) ; Ganymede 
(waiter); Garden of England (Kent); 
Gaul (France); Gilded Chamber 
(House of I^rds) ; G.O.M. (Glad- 
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^onc) ; Granite City (Aberdeen) ; 
Great Commoner (Pitt); great 
unwashed (populace); handv man 
(sailor) ; Helie (waitress) ; Hermit 
Kingdom (Corea); honest broker 
(liisniarek); Indian weed (tobacco); 
Iron Chancellor (Hismarck) ; Iron 
Duke (Wellington); iron horse 
(railwayengine); Jeames(footman); 
Jehu (cabman) ; jolly Roger (black 
9 Kingmaker (^Va^w'iok); king 
of beasts (lion) ; King of Terrors 
(deatli) ; Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance (l)on Quixote) ; Land 
of Cakes (Scotland); laughing 
philosoplier (Democritus) ; leather 
(cricket-hall) ; Lion of the North 
(Gustavus) ; maestro di color chc 
sanno (Aristotle) ; Man of Destiny 
(Napoleon) ; Merry Monarch (Char¬ 
les II) ; modern Athens (Edin- 
burgli) ; modern Raljvlon (London); 
Mother of Parliaments (British 
larliamcnt) ; nation of shopkeepers 
(the English) ; Neptune (sea) ; N'’ 1 
(oneself); ocean grevhouiid (liner) ; 
Old Gentleman (devil) ; Old La<ly 
of Thrcadnecdle Street (Bank of 
England) ; 0I<1 Pretender (James^ 
son of James II) ; olive-branches 
(children) ; petit caporal (Napoleon 
I) ; Philomel (nightingale); pin 
(ball) ; Pillars of Ilcrcoles (straits of 
Gibraltar) ; Queen of the Adriatic 
(Venice); ramshackle Empire (Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary) ; redcoats (British 
soldiers) ; Reynard (fox) ; Rupert 
of debate (Lord Derby, P.M. 1852) • 
Sage of Clicisea (Carlyle); Sailor 
King (Uilham IV); St Stephen's 
(House of Commons) ; scagreeii 
iiu'orruptible (Roliespicrre) ; senitir 
service (navy) ; Seraphic Doctor 
(St Ronaventura) ; Sick Man (Tur¬ 
key) ; silver streak (English Chan¬ 
nel) ; Sol (sun) ; sport of kings 
(hunting); staff of life (bread); 
Magiritc (Aristotle) ; strawberry 
lea\cs (ducal rank) ; Tiger (Clemen- 
eeau) ; tommies (British soldiers) ; 

C iicle Sam (ft.S.A.) ; Ville Lumi^re 
( aris) ; Virgin Queen (Elizabeth); 
Varrior Queen (Boadicea); W'ater 
I net (Jnlin 'I’avlor); weaker sex 
(women) : well of English undefiled 


(Chaucer); weary Titan (British 
Empire); Wen (London); Wizard 
of the North (Scott); Young 
Chevalier (Charles Edward Stuart). 

soc(c)age. The OED spelling is 
socage (i)ron, s6k-). 

soccer. Sec socker. 

sociable) (social. For confusion 
between j)airs of adjectives in -able 
& -al, sec EXCEPTIONAIILE, PRAC- 

TiCADEE. No such patcut misuses 
occur with the present pair as with 
those ; there is merely a tendency 
to use social not where it is inde¬ 
fensible, but where the other would 
be more appropriate. Roughly, 
means of or in or for or used 
to or shown in or affording society ; 
& sociable seeking, or loving, or 
marked by the pleasures of, com- 
paiiy. Social is rather a classifying, 

rather a dcscriptiv^e 
adjccti\e i man is a social being, 
Jones is a sociable person ; people 
are invited to a social evening, & 
say afterwards (or do not say) that 
they had a very sociable evenin'^. 

is likely. 

Hie (JED, under a definition of 
social that includes ' sociable ’ os 
an equivalent, gives two quotations 
m which sociable should have been 
preferred (Ilis own fricndlij tfc social 
disposition—Jiiiw Austen / He teas 
very happy d' social—yihs Braddon), 
as well as one that is just on the 
right side of the liordcr (Charles 
came forth from that school with 
*^oci(u habjts^ with polite cfc 
muMuers—Macaulay). 

socialism, communism, anarchism. 

Ine things are not mutually exclu- 
sue ; the words are not an exhaus- 
ive threefold division of anyrtliing; 
c.uh stands for a state of tlungs, or 
a striving after it, that differs much 
irom that which \vc know ; & for 
many of us, especially those who are 
comfortably at home in the world 
as it is, they have consequently 
come to be the positive, compara¬ 
tive, Sc superlative, distinguished 
not in kind but in degree only, of 
the terms of abuse applicable to 
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those who would disturb our peace. 
Little can be done in the short space 
available in such a book as tills to 
clear up vague notions ; but it is 
something gained if we realize two 
facts, that we are dealing neither 
with three degrees of the same 
tiling, nor with three independent 
parallel terms. 

Whatever their relations to one 
another, all three have in common 
a dissatisfaction with society as it 
is, & the goal of equal opportunities 
for all. The socialist blames our 
organization into classes {especially 
those of capitalists & wage-earners), 
the communist blames private pro¬ 
perty, the anarchist blames govern¬ 
ment as such, for what they all alike 
find unsatisfactory. The anarctust 
remedy is to abolish the State & 
leave all relations between persons 
& groups to be established & main¬ 
tained by free contract. The com¬ 
munist's, on the contrary, is, by 
abolishing all private property, to 
make the State absolute master of 
the individual. The socialist's is 
less simple ; he may accept either 
of the apparently opposite methods 
of anarchist & communist as being 
the shortest way to his own end ; 
that is, anarchism & communism are 
sometimes forms of socialism ; or 
he may be content with something 
short of communism—not abolishing 
all property, but transferring the 
control of public services & the 
means of large industrial production 
to the State or the municipality. 
And further, it is not a case with 
him, as with the others, of all or 
nothing ; abolition of the State or 
of private property is for them the 
condition precedent of improvement, 
& is not to be brought about except 
by revolution ; but, for the socialist, 
every curtailment of privilege, every 
nationalization or municipalization 
of a particular service, is a step 
forward, worth taking for itself as 
well as for its contribution to the 
gradual progress; that is, the changes 
required by communism & anarch- 
Ura are more abrupt & violent than 


what socialism need, but not than 
what it may, be actually striving to 
effect. 

It should perhaps be added that 
not the comparative ment of three 
more or less different princi[>le 3 , but 
only the meaning of three often 
confused terms, is here in question. 

sock. For the s., = the comic stage, 
see Battered ornaments. 
socker, -ccer. The -k- is recom¬ 
mended ; accept, success, eccen¬ 
tricity, accident, flaccid, coccyx, show 
the almost invariable sound of -co* 
before e, i, y; perhaps the sole 
exception is baccy, which the -cc- 
in tobacco makes more excusable 
than soccer. 

socketed, not -tted ; see -T-, -tt-. 
socle. Pronounce so'ki. 

Socrates. Pronounce sOk-, & see 
False quantitv. 
soddenness. So spelt. 

Sofl(sm). See SuFr(sM). 
soft, 1. For ‘ 6. impeachment ' see 
Irrelevant allusion. 2. h'or play , 
sleep, fall, &c., s., see I n idio¬ 

matic -LY. 

soften. Pronounce saw'fn ; see 
Pronunciation. 

sol-disant. See French won ns, 
English is well provided, with self- 
styled, ostensible, wordd-be, professed, 
pTofes.sing, supposed, & other words, 
for all needs. 

soilless. Hyphen unnecessary : see 

SKILL-LESS. 

sojourn. Pronounce su'jVm : OICD 
gives SU-, b6-, so*, in that order. 

Sol, = the sun. See SoniiiuUETS. 
solatium. PI. -ia. 
solder. TIio only pronunciation 
I have ever heard, except from the 
half-educated to whom spelling is 
a final court of appeal, is sO'dcr, 
which is accordingly here recom¬ 
mended ; hut the OED gives it only 
as favoured by .'\merjcan diction¬ 
aries, & allows sO'ldfr & so'dcr only. 

soldier. S. ant, s. beetle, s. crab, 
s, orchis ; no hyphens; see Hy¬ 
phens 3 B. 

soldierly. For adv. see -lily. 
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solemnness, not -nmcss. 
solicitor general is better without 
hj^hen; see IIvpriENS, ctoud 
♦Court Martial. ^ 


solid has solider, -est; -er & -est 2, 
solidify. P'or inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE <fcc., 6. 

soliloquy. See Tecunical terms. 
solo. 11. ~os, see -o(e)s G, or in 
technical use soli (-e). 

so long, = goodbye. See so 2. 
soluble, solvable, make 
unsolvable ; see ix. & -un-. Sub¬ 
stances are soluble {or dissolvable), 

not solvable ; problems are soluble 
or solvable. 


solus, sola. The stage-direction use 
IS often transferrc<i to descriptions 
in nov'cls, where it is a harmless 
afTectation. Applied to a woman 
it 16 awkward, because so/us in stage 
directions was of either gender, & 
yet now ofTciuls the grammar- 
conscious, while sola is unfamiliar & 
odd. Affectation apart, what is 
wrong with alone ? 

solution. For s, of continuity see 

1 OLYSYLI.AHIC HUMOUR. 

sombre, "ber. bee -re & -er. 
some. 1 . S. in rnciosis. 2. Some 
one) (someone. 3. Sometime) {some 
rime. 4. Someivhat. 5. Somnvhen, 

1 . Meiosis. * This is some war *, 
with strong emphasis on some, is 
modern colloquial for ‘ This is a 
vast war ‘ This is indeed a war, 
If ever there was one ’. It is still 
ftlt as slang, & it comes to us from 
America ; but it results from that 
love of rnciosis (see Technical 
terms) which is shared with the 
Americans by us. We say n place is 
some distance off, meaning a long 
way ; we say ‘ It needs some faitli 
to hcheve that meaning a hardly 
possible credulity. So far the effect 
IS exactly parallel to the emphatic 
use of rather in answer to a question 
— you like it?’ ‘Rather!’, 
nieaimig not somewhat, but exceed¬ 
ingly. The irregular development 
comes in when some, meiosis <fc all 
m transferred from its proper region 
of quantity or number to that of 


quality ; some faith is a wonderful 
amount of faith ; but some war is 
a wonderful kind or specimen of 
war, & some pumpkins (at least 70 
jears old, & said to be the original 
American phrase) were not a great 
number of pumpkins, but very 
superior pumpkins. It is this 
irregularity that makes the use both 
noticeable & popular j perhaps, 
when it has become so trite as no 
I longer to sound humorous, it may 
perish. Compare with it our own 
equivalent, which lacks the piquant 

irregularity only, ‘something like 
a war . 

2. For someone) {some one, see 
everyone. 

3. Some time, sometime, advv. Some 
nm€ IS often used elliptically for at 
some time or other. There is no 
essential objection to writing it 
somC‘time or somcri'mc, but it is con¬ 
venient to keep it in two separate 
words for distinction from the some- 
time that appears in such descrip¬ 
tions as ‘ sometime Fellow of ... * 

‘ sometime Rector of this Parish ’! 
meaning formerly. 

4. Somewhat has for the inferior 
journalist what he ought not, but 
would be likely, to describe as ‘ a 
^mewhat amazing fascination *. 
V evidence furnished in 
the someiohat extraordinary report of 
the Federation as to its waste of huge 
sums of money on . . ./Ilis election 
^periences were somewhat unique./ 
The flocks of wild geese, to which the 
flamingo is somewhat more or less 
closely allied. / The Labour motion 
introduced the proviso, somewhat for 
the first time, that the process should 
oe gradual. These are examples 
selected fortheir patent absurdity, & 
t icir authors are doubtless so ad¬ 
dicted to the Word that they are no 
longer conscious of using it. What 
moves people to experiment first in 
the somewhat style is partly timi¬ 
dity—they are frightened by the 
coming strong word & would fain 
take precautions against shock—, 

& partly the notion that an air of 
Btudious under-statement is superior 
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& impressive ; & so in our news* 
papers ‘ the intemperate orgy of 
moderation is renewed every morn* 
ing 

5. Somewhen should be regarded as 
the progeny of somewhere & somehoWf 
& allowed to appear in public under 
the wing of either or both of its 
parents, but not by itself. 

-some. The OEU collects a num¬ 
ber of adjectives in -some, grouping 
them according to their age. The 
most established words are here 
given in three sets for comparison. 

A (older); buxom, cumbersome, 
fulsome, gamesome, gladsome, hand¬ 
some, lightsome, loathsome, noisome, 
wholesome, winsome. 

B (medium); awesome, bright- 
some, darksome, gruesome, health- 
some, heartsome, quarrelsome, tire¬ 
some. 

C (younger): blithesome, bother¬ 
some cuddlesome, fearsome, lithe¬ 
some, lonesome. 

Reading through the lists, one can 
hardly iail to notice that, wtiile most 
words in the first are such as one 
feels to be independent wholes & is 
not tempted to resolve into root & 
suflix, the other lists are made up, 
with individual exceptions as for 
quarrelsome & lonesome, of artificial- 
looking & more or less fanciful 
formations. The inference is that 
•some has lost its efficiency as a 
suffix, &, that it is wise to avoid such 
-some words, even including one or 
two of the older ones, as are not of 
quite unquestionable standing. 

somersault, summersault, somerset, 
summerset. The first spelling is 
recommended. 

somnolence, -cy. See -ce, -cy. 

sonant. See TEcnsicAL terms. 

songstress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

sonnet. See Technical terms. 

Bonor'ous. So accented. 

sdbt, not soot. 

sophisttc(al). Sophistical is now 
the usual form. It would be well if, 
in accordance with what is said in 
the article -ic(al), sophistic could be 


confined to the merely defining sense 
' of the (Greek) Sophists 

Sophy, -le. See -ey, -ie, -y. 
soprano. PI. -os, see -o(e)s 6 , or 
-ni (-e). 

sorceress. See Feminine desig 

NATIONS. 

sore, adv. For s. afflicted, let ct* 
hindered, &c., see Unidiomatic -ly. 
sorites(sori'tez), Tech.nicalterms. 
sorrow. For ‘ more in a. than in 
anger *, & " in her &c. great s.', see 
Hackneyed phrases, & Stock 

PATHOS. 

sorry, sorrow. The two words do 
not, as it is natural to suppose, be¬ 
long to each other, sorry being the 
adjeetive of the noun sore. Sore & 
sorrow, however, are so near in sense 
(especially in earlier tfc wider mean¬ 
ings of sore) that the mistake has 
{icrhaps no ill efTeets ; still, the 
knowledge has its practical value : 
connexion between sore & sorry 
helps to account for the use of 
sorry, = scurvy, poor inferior, seen 
in sorry rascal, meal, luck, excuse. 

sort is, in the irregular but idio** 
matic uses touched upon under kind, 
equally common, & subject to the 
same limitations : sort of & kind of 
preceding a verb (/ s. o. expected t() 
differ from the others in being more 
generally confined in practice to the 
colloquial. It is worth mention that 
the OED, always chary in condemna¬ 
tion, records all these idioms without 
seriously questioning their legi- 
tiinncy ; & the same with the now 
common depreciatory of sorts ; ' stilt 
common colloquially, though con¬ 
sidered grammatically incorrect on 
these kind of men, is it.s severest 
censure. For of any sort or kind, 
see Pleonasm 2 ; ^Ve can only 
repeat that there is no inconsistency of 
any sort or kind in our attitude. 

Sotto voce. Pronounce sfi'to vo'cha; 
see Italian sounds. 

SOUbrette. See French words. 
soubriquet. See Sorriquet. 
Soudaii(ese). Better than SuD-. 
SOuffl6. See French words. 
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sough. The pronunciation alterna* 
tiycs in the OEI) are suf, bow, & soo 
followed by the breathed guttural 
(cf. lough). 

Soulless. Hyphen unnecessary ■ 

see SKILL-LESS. 

sounds adv. For sleep sound{lu\. see 
Unidiomatic -ly, 

soupfon. Sec French words. 
south-. Compounds {s,-east Ac.) 
arc pronounced with th. Of the 
derivatives, southerUj, southern, 
southernwood, southron, have sudh* • 
souther it southing have sowth- • 
southxvardis) is sowthword( 7 ) or 
6udhard(/,). 

southerly. For the special uses & 

meanings of this set of words, see 
eastkiu.v. 

sovereign, sovran. Though the 

accord better 
with the etymology (It. L. 

superanus), the occasional attempts 
to introduce it come into conflict 
with the present pronunciation 
(s6 vrin or scVvcrln, not s^j'vrnn), & 
their 8ucce.ss is not to be desired. 

sow, vb. The p.p. sown is four 
times as frequent, in tlic OED i<Jth- 
20th-c. (piotations, as senved. 

Spa. Tilts spelling, & the pro¬ 
nunciation spah, have now displaced 
the older spaw', j 

space, vb, makes spaeeable ; -arle 1. 
spade, vh, makes spadable; Mute e. 
spadeful. PI. ~ls ; sec -ful. 
spare makes sparable ; see Mute e. 
spats. For spatterdashes ; see 
Curtailed words. 

spavined, not ~nncd ; see -n-, -kn-. 
Spec,= .s 7 Jfru/ohori. Cl’iitailed wii.s. 
special. 1. Special) {especial. 2. 

S. jueading. 

1. bor special(ly) as distinguished 
from fA 7 )crifi/(/^), see especial. The 
two following (plot at ions show tlic 
adverbs used each where the otfier 
would have been better Amide 
supplies of food ct- clothing for the 
prisoners are now available there 
having been shipped from .dmenVa 
cspecialbf for this purpose./The neieh. 
bourhood is not specially well provided 


with places where soldiers can get 
amnsement refreshments. 

2, 5. pleading is a Popularized 

TECHNICALITY. When we say that 
a person’s argument is s. p., we mean 
that he has tried to convince us by 
calling our attention to whatever 
makes for, & diverting it from what- 
makes against, the conclusion 
he desires. But this is, not indeed 
the highest, but at any rate the 
almost universal, argumentative 
pro(?cdure. That is, it is advocacy 
or (m the untochnical sense) plead* 
ing, fc the word special adds notliing 
to the meaning ; why then call it 
special ? Pleadings, in law, are a 
senes of formal written statements 
by the parties to a suit designed to 
establish clearly, before the case is 
tned, what is the issue or question 
to be decided. S.p. is adaptation, 
to the particular circumstances, of 
the typical formulae or pleadings 
that may be applicable to them & 
arc ready to be used by either 
party—the filling in of the details. 
As one consequence of modem legal 
reforms, pleadings are now very 
commonly dispensed with ; but 
formerly the s. p, had to be done 
with extreme accuracy if cases were 
not to be lost on points of form that 
w'cre of no real importance. S. p, 
accordingly became identified with 
legal quibbling, & suffered the same 
fate as casuistry, passing into a by- 
^^orci for dislionest evasion of real 
issues. Tliis vtigue & inaccurate 
sense the name has retained now 
lat the thing itself is no longer 
amihar outside the legal profession. 

speciality, -alty. The two words, 
Ike many pairs in -ic(al), while 
they seem to cry out for Differ¬ 
entiation, have made little pro¬ 
gress in that direction. Anyone who 
thinks he knows which of the chief 
senses belong to which, & tests his 
notions by Poking through the OED 
quotations, is likely to have a sur¬ 
prise ; be will perhaps conclude 
that writers use either form for any 
of the senses according as they 
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prefer its sound in general or find 
it suit the rhythm of a sentence. 
Where usage is so undecided, it 
would be presumptuous to offer a 
profitable differentiation, or to re¬ 
commend either of two fully estab¬ 
lished forms for extinction. The 
most that can be ventured is to 
state two facts, first that speciality 
is in most senses the commoner, & 
secondly that specially prevails in 
the legal sense, defined in OED as 
‘ A special contract, obligation, or 
bond, expressed in an instrument 
under seal 

spccle(s}. The OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to the disyllabic spe'shi, 
spe'shez, over the pronunciations 
retaining the -I- as in rabies & 
scabies. It is a case to which the 
general principle laid down in Pro¬ 
nunciation should be applied & 
those who arc familiar with Latin 
allowed the three syllables in their 
communications with one another. 

species. PI. the same ; see Latin 

PLURALS. 

speclfic(ally). These words, like 
bespective(ly), though their real 
value need not be questioned, are 
often resorted to by those who have 
no clear idea of their meaning for the 
air of educated precision that they 
are held to diffuse. A short table 
of the senses of speciJiCf showing the 
relation of each to the central notion 
of species, follows ; it is in the last 
rather loose sense that it is wise to 
avoid the word & choose one of the 
more generally understood synon- 
yms. 

1. Characterizing a kind or species, 
S. gravity is that belonging to gold 
&c. as a kind or as such. 

2. Constituting kind or species. 
S. difference is that wluch entitles 
courage, man, (fee., to be called by 
those names rather than by more 
general ones such as fortitude, 
mammal. 

3. Indicating species in classifica¬ 
tion. In Finns sylvestris maritima 
(Scotch Fir), the three words are the 

generic, specific, Asubspecific names. 


4. Applicable to a kind only. S. 
remedy is one used for a particular 
disease or organ, not for ill health, 
or for the body, in general. 

5. Not universal but limited, not 
general but partieular, not vague 
but definite. S. directions, accusa¬ 
tion, cause, &c. 

specify. For inflexions, see Verbs 
IN -IE (fee., 0. 

specs, = spectacles. Curtailed wns. 
spectre, -ter. See -re & -er. 
spectrum. PI. -ira, -ms ; see 
& Latin plurals. 
speculum. PI. -la, -lums ; see Latin 
plurals. 

speechify. For inflexions, sec 
Verbs in -ie (fee., G. 
speed. Past & p.p. sped; but 
s. up, = incrc.ase tJic s. of, makes 
speeded (must be speeded up &c.). 
spellcans. See spillikin. 
spell, vb. 1. For spelt, spelled, see 
-T (fe -ED. 2. The sense amount to, 
mean, involve as inevitable result, 
seen in Democracy spells corrupt ion, 
& esp. in So-(fe-so spells ruin (* com¬ 
mon in recent use ’—OED), had its 
merit, no doubt, when new, but now 
ranks witli Worn-out humolr. 

SPELLING POINTS. 1. Spelling re¬ 
form. 2. Double & single con¬ 
sonants. 3. Cross references. 4. 
IViiscellaneous. 

1. Spelling reform. The notorious 
dilTicully of English spelling, & the 
growing impatience caused by it, 
make it almost imjjerative to de¬ 
clare one’s general attitude towards 
reform before touching any details. 
The line here followed is, then : 
that the substitution for our present 
chaos of a phonetically consistent 
method that should not sacrifice the 
manv merits of the old spelling 
woufd be of incalculable value ; that 
a phonetically consistent method is 
in English peculiarly hard to recon¬ 
cile with the keeping together of 
word -families, owing to the havoc 
played on syllable sounds by varia¬ 
tions of stress (in fraternity fraternize 
three vowel sounds are metamop- 
phosed by the shifting of stress); 
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that most reformers arc so much 
more awake to the obvious advan* 
tages of change than to its less 
obvious evils that we cannot trust 
them with the disposal of so vastly 
important a matter ; & finally that 
English had better be treated in the 
English way, & its spelling not be 
revolutionized but amended in de¬ 
tail, here a little & there a little as 
absurdities become intolerable, till 
a result is attained that shall neither 
overburden schoolboys nor stultify 
intelligence nor outrage the scholar. 
In this book sonic rnodcst littcnipts 
are made at cleaning up the more 
obtrusive untidinesses ; certain in¬ 
consistencies have been regarded as, 
in the present diffusion of literacy’ 
no longer requiro<l of us. The well- 
known ty[)e thcorctic-raclical prac* 
tical-conscrvative covers perhaps a 
majority of our population, & its in¬ 
fluence is as sound A sane in the 
sphere of spelling as elsewhere. 

2. Double & single consonants. If 
a list were made of the many thou¬ 
sands of words whose spelling cannot 
be safely inferred from their sound 
the doubtful point in perhaps nine 
tenths of them would be whether 
Gome single consonantal sound wa.s 
given by a single consonant, as m or 
t or c, a double consonant, as inrn or 
tt, or two or more, us sc or cq or sch ; 
eommif/ee A comity, science & sil¬ 
ence, tic & ticA\ harass & cmbarraM 
A Paris, Ieve//c<l A unparalle/^d 
personify A personnel, IIritain A 
Un/tany, bivouac A bivouac/iin^, 
a(V/uiosce A aqueduct, sc/iist A s/dp 
arc examples enough. The use of 
double consonants (tt Ac.) or two 
consonants (ck Ac.) to giv'c a single 
sound is due sometimes to the coni- 
position of a word, as when in- not A 
norms harmful are combined to 
make innocent, sometimes to the 
eonvcntioii by which the sound of 
a preceding vowel tends to be of one 
^ind (a e I o li) before one consonant ! 
A of another (ft 6 I ij G) before two 
A sometimes to factors in word- 
tormation pbilologically explicable, 
or inexplicable, but less obvious 


than in compounds like innocent, 
Uf these causes the only one that hag 
a meaning for anyone who knows no 
language but English is the con¬ 
vention of vowel sounds; he is 
aware that much more often than 
not a distinction analogous to that 
between holy A holly exists ; but the 
interference of tlie other causes is so 
! incalculable A so frequent that he 
swn finds it hopeless to rely upon 
the principle in doubtful cases. 
Hence a large proportion of the 
tears shed over spelling. Little 
relief can Ijc given ; the words in 
which sound is no guide to whether 
there is one consonant or two are 
I ? score or so of which a list 
could be made A learnt, but thou- 
sands ; notlung short of a complete 
spelling-book will serve the turn of 
a real y weak speller, though it is 
tme that a short list can be made 
of words in w’hich mistakes are 
especially common, A that some 
chasses of nustake can be guarded 
against by rules. Such a list is best 
made by each person who finds 
hirnsclf in need of it, out of his 
own experience A to suit his own 
requirements ; a few words that 
will usually be included are harass, 
embarrass, disappoint, disappear, 
unparalleled, accommodaU, Britain, 
rittany, Britannia, committee, ab» 
Inflate, all right, banister, battalion, 
bihous, Boniface, Buddha, bulrush, 

I canonical, chicory, 
c cf, acsiccated, moccasin, exaggerate, 
woollen, saddler, skilful ; it is worth 
remark that words presenting two 
opportunities for mistake like disap- 
point (dissap-, disapp-, dissapp-, 
tiisap-), or three like unpara«c/ed, 
are more than two or three times as 

rs, temptations to 
•issi nil late or dissiniilatc the two or 
more treatments being added to the 
Uoiiblcd or trebled opportunity. 

1 he rules referred to above are 
tliose that govern the doubling or 
not of a word’s final consonant when 
suflixes are added in inflexion or 
word-formation. Directions are 
given for the various consonants 
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under the articles -B-, -bb-, & -ll-, 
-L-, &c., to be found in their alpha¬ 
betical places ; but it may be useful 
to state the main principle here :— 
Words ending in a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel (wluch 
excludes such combinations as ec» 
ai, ea), when they have added to 
them a suffix beginning with a vowel 
(e. g. -edy -er of the agent or of com¬ 
parison, -able, ~y of adjectives), 
double the final consonant if they 
either are monosyllables or bear 
their accent on tFie lost syllable ; 
they keep it single if they have their 
last syllable unaccented ; but a 
final 1 is doubled irrespective of 
accent, & with a final s usage varies. 
Thus the addition of -cd to the verbs 
pof, regret, limit, travel, & bias, gives 
potted (monosyllable), regretted (ac¬ 
cented final), limited (unaccented 
final), travelled (final 1), & biassed or 
biased (final s); the verbs tar, demur, 
simper, level, focus, give similarly 
tarring, demurring, simpering, level¬ 
ling, & focussing or focusing ; the 
adjectives thin, common, cruel, give 
thinnest, commonest, & cruellest; the 
nouns gas, Japan, si/rup, gruel, give 
gassy, japanny, syrupy, & gruelty. 
Two more questions of single & 
double consonants arc of importance 
to weak spellers. In forming ad¬ 
verbs in -ly from adjectives in -1 or 
-11, neither a single nor a triple 1 is 
ever right; full, purposeful, especial, 
& dull, have adverbs fully, purpose¬ 
fully, especially, & dully —no dis¬ 
tinction being made between fully 
&, dully though the two Is are 
sounded in fully as one letter & in 
dully as two. And in forming nouns 
in -ness from adjectives in -n both ns 
arc rctaincd—coTTiTnonness.ro/tenncss, 
condignness, &c.; even solemn, with 
its mute n, need hardly be excepted, 
but the OED gives the orthodox 
solemnness only as a variant for 
solemness. 

3. (toss references. Various points 
are discussed in short si>ecial articles 
throughout the book ; & most words 
whose siK'IIing is disputed will be 
found spelt with or without discus¬ 


sion in their alphabetical places. 
The following collection of refer¬ 
ences may serve as a conspectus of 
likely mistakes & desirable minor 
reforms. 

Eor such w’ords as lik{c)able, mil(e)- 
oge, gaugeable, mous{€)y, pal{e)ish, 
judg{e)m€Jit, wholly, see Mltk e. 

For plural of words in -o see -o(e)s ; 
most individual words are also given. 

For tire tyre, tiro tyro, silvan sylvan, 
siphon, cipher, siren, sillabub, sibyl, 
PU*d^^^y> &(•., see V & j, & the 

words. 

For Aeschylus /Eschylus, Oedipus 
(Edipus, oecumenical (vc- ec- diar¬ 
rhoea -aa, Caesar Cccs-, diaeresis 
-(pr-, 4:c., sec a;. 

For dyeing, flier, /rio6/e, paid, tying, 
&c., see Vekbs in -ie, -y, -ye. 

For one-ideaed -ea'd, umbrellaed 
-a’d, mustachioed -o'd, shanghaied, 
&.C., see -ED & ’d. 

For the question between -ize & 
-ise as the normal verb ending, see 
-IZE ; & for a list of verbs in which 
-ise only is correct see -ise)(-ize. 

For plural of handful, spoo7iful, &c., 
see -FUL. tiioice is not between 
handfuls & handsful, but between 
handfuls & hands full, cither of which 
is sometimes the right expression. 

For jimnageable, reducible, gullible, 
fusible, collapsable, debatable, demon¬ 
strable, & C ., see -ABLK. 

For black bird black-bird blackbird, 
bona fide bona-fide, court martial 
court-martial, up to date up-to-date, 
&c., see Hyphens. 

For alternatives like enquiry & 
inquiry, undiscriminaiing & indis- 
criminating, see e.m- & im-, & in- & 
UN-. 

For diminutives like slavey, doggie, 
Sally, see -ey, -ie, -y. 

For adjectives Iikeg«m(e)i/,/ior5(f)y, 
clayey, hol(e)y, see -ey & -y. 

For Jforiejbcars, forie)gather, for{e)- 
go, &c., see FOB-, fore-. 

For cooperate co-op- coOp-, pre¬ 
eminent &c., recover & re-coi’er, 
re-enforce & reinforce, &c., see co-, 
& PRE-, & RE*- 

For formulae -las, hippopotamuses 
-mi, &c., sec Latin plurals. 
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For burnt -ned, leapt -ped, &c., see 

-T & *ED. 

For by d; by, by the bye, by-election, 
& C ., see BY, BYE, BY-, 

For driest, slyer, shyly, &o., sec dry. 
For no one no-one, someone, &c., 

see EVERYONE. 

For countnjfied, Frenchified, &c., sec 

-FIED. 

For glyccrin{e), gelalin{e), &c., see 

-IN & -INK. 

tor into in io, onto on to, see into, 
& ONTO. 

For ex-Lord-Mayor &c., see IIy- 

rilENS. 

For blunders with laid, see lay & 
ME. 

For -sy, da'ice -se, See., see 

LICENCE. 

For sipahi sepoy, amok amuck, 
flautist flat-, &c., .see Maho,met, & 
MORALE, tt Pride of knowledge. 

For ma({t), potit), &c., see 

set(t). 

For deserter, cor rector, &c., sec -on. 
For ^oi’erHo(K)r, laboiu)r, &c., sec 
•OUR & -on. 

For humo{u}rous, colo{u)ration, &c., 

flee -OUR- & -OR.. 

For cut. exet. Mile. Mile, Dr. Dr, 
&c., see Period in abbreviations. 
For i7one,s's Jones', I enus' i’enus's, 
see PossEs.sivE erzzi.ES. 

For referable, inferrible, &c., sec 
coNFEn(n)ABLr:. 

For the 'scifenties &c., see twf.nties. 
4. Miscellaneous. The rule ‘ i before 
e except after c ’ is very useful ; 
it applies only to syllables with the 
vowel sound e ; words in whicli that 
sound is not invariable, as either, 
neither, inveigle, do not come under 
it ; seize is an important exception ; 
A' it is useless with proper names 
(Leith, Leigh, Mcnteith, &c.). The c 
execi)tion covers tile many deriva¬ 
tives of Latin cupio, which are in 
such common use (receive, deceit 
inconceivable ; cf. reliei'e, belief, irre- 
trtet'ahle) that a simple rule of thumb 
IS necessary. 

i he i)Iural of all nouns in -ey 
ahould be in -eys, not-ics—donkeys 
(Jut jionte.s), moneys (but bunnies). 
he writing of the very common 


anti- against instead of the rarer 
ante- before (e. g. antickamber, anti- 
dated) is to be carefully avoided. 

Verbs in -cede, -ceed, are so many & 
so much used, & the causes of the 
difTcrcnce arc so far from obvious, 
that mistakes are frequent & a list 
will be helpful : cede, accede, ante- 
cede, concede, intercede, precede, re¬ 
cede, retrocede, secede, to which may 
be added supersede ; but exceed, 
proceed, succeed. The curious thing 
is that a division so little reasonable 
should be so religiously observed; 
there is no disagreement among 
good spellers, & the only mistake 
into which they occasionally slip is 
preceeding for preceding. 

Adjectives & nouns in -6/e, -cle, -tie, 
rntike their adv^erbs & ndjec* 
lives not by adding -ly or -y, but by 
changing -le to -ly ; humbly, subtly, 

singly, supply (not supplely), treacly, 
tangly. 


111 -utc, -«r, -oic, aaa -ly 
for their adverbs: halely, vilely, 

docilely, solely ; but vohole makes 
icholly. 

\ orbs in -c like picnic &, bivouc^ 
add k before -cd, -ing, -er, &c. ; 
picnicker, bivouacking. 

For verbs ending in -bre, -tre, Ac., 
the forms sabnng, sepulchring, ac¬ 
coutring, centring, mitring, man- 
a'uvring, arc recommended in pre- 
erenee to sabreing, manceuvering, 
Ac, Similarly ochrous & ogrish 
seem better than ochreous or ocAcrotw 
& ogrcish or ogerish ; but impious 
hands can hardly be laid upon 
acreage. ' 


Of adjcctiVC.S in -(cjroiw some never 
use the c, as cumbrous, disastrous. 
Idolatrous, leprous, luslrous, mon¬ 
strous, U'ondrous ; some hav'e it 
alwajs, as boisterous, murderous, 
obstreperous, slanderous, thunderous ; 
destroHS & slumbrous are perhaps 
better than dexierous & slumberous. 


Spencerian, of Herbert Spencer, 
philosojdier, d. 190,3. 

Spenserian, of Edmund Spenser, 
poi't, d. 1 oOO; for Spenserian stanza or 
Spensenans, see Technical terms. 
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speWi spue. The first spelling is 
the more frequent in the OED 
quotations. 

sphere. For synonyms in the sense 
province &c., see field. 

Spice makes spiceabk^ see -able 1 ; 
& spicy^ see -ey & -y. 
splf(f)llcate. OED spells ; see 
Facetious fobmations. 
spike makes spikable, see AIute e ; 
& spikyy see -ey & -y. 
splU.' For spilt -lied, see -t & -ed. 
spliUl^, spel(l)lcan. The OED 
takes it as a diminutive from spill, 
& spells in the first way. 
spUtb. See Revivals. There is a 

? ;ap of 200 years between Shakspcrc 
who uses it once only) & the earliest 
modern OED quotation. 

spin. For the past tense the OED 
lOth-c. quotations give span & spun 
in exactly equal numbers ; span is 
likely to prevail. 

spinach, -nage. The first is the 
recognized spelling, though the other 
is not uncommon, 
splndlage is better than spindleage ; 
see Mute e. 

spindrift, spoon-. The first is the 
usual modern word, & is here recom¬ 
mended for preference, being now 
more intelligible. The original 
spoondrijt is from an obsolete nau¬ 
tical verb spoon or spoom meaning 
(of ship or foam) to scud ; there is 
no profit in trying to restore the 
correct but now puzzling form. 

spinel. The OED pronounces 
spl'nl only. 

spinet. OED prefers spl'nlt to 
6pln£'t ; among its verse quotations 
is one in favour of each, 
spinney, -nny. OED prefers the 
first form ; pi. -eys. 

Splnozlsm. So spelt; pron. -Tno'z-. 
spiny, not -ney ; see Mute e. 
Spiraea rather than -rcea ; see je, ob. 
spirant. See Technical terms. 
spire makes spiry, not -rey ; Mute e. 

spirit, vb, makes-iVed.-ihngj-T-.-TT-. 

spiritism & spiritistic mean the 
same as spiritualism in its most 
frequent & spiritualistic in its only 
acceptation ; ‘ preferred by those 


specially interested in the subject, 
as being more distinctive than 
spiritualism ’ is the OED comment 
on spiritism. To ordinary people 
the old noun with a new meaning 
comes much more natural than the 
recent invention, & it is to be hoped 
that they will not let themselves be 
dictated to by the specially inter¬ 
ested with their craving for dis¬ 
tinctiveness. What first occurs to 
the mind of anyone who nowadays 
hears the word spiritualism is not 
the general sense, i.e. ‘tendency 
towards a spiritual view or estimate 
of things ’ ; it is the special sense 
of * belief that the spirits of the dead 
can hold communication with the 
living ’ ; so true is this that the 
addition of * modern at first 
thought necessary to distinguish the 
special from the general sense, is no 
longer made. This being so, the 
demand for a separate word seems 
to imply the extravagant theory 
that no word should have two mean¬ 
ings—a theory that would require 
us no longer to use ‘ vessel' in its 
special sense of ship, & to manu¬ 
facture thousands of new words. 

spiritual, -ous. The difTerentiation 
(■a/ of soul, -ous of liquor) is now 
complete, & neglect of it more often 
due to inadvertence than to ignor¬ 
ance ; cf. LUXURIOUS - atit , siaster- 
FUL -ly. 

splrltuel(le). Spell always -el. The 
word’s meaning is not quite clear to 
everyone, & is therefore here given 
in the OED terms Of a highly 
refined character or nature, csp. in 
conjunction with liveliness or quick¬ 
ness of mind. And on the spelling 
the OED remarks : The distinction 
between the niasc. & fein. forms has 
not been always observed in English. 
That is undoiibtctlly so, & the 
spelling problem presented is an 
awkward one. On the one hand, 
the notion of m. & f. forms for 
adjectives is entirely alien to Eng¬ 
lish, & if a French adjective is to 
make itself at home with us it must 
choose first whether it will go in 
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male or female attire & discard its 
other garments ; on this point ef. 
NAIF & NAIVE. On the other hand, 
the choice is with this particular 
word a dilemma ; if we decide for 
-ef we are sacrificing the much more 
familiar of the two forms—more 
familiar because the word has been 
chiefly applied to women & in this 
application purposely made feminine 
by those who recognize both gen¬ 
ders ; but, if we decide for -ellc, 
few of us can rid themselves of the 
feeling that the word is feminine & 
suitable only to what, for the Eng¬ 
lish, is alone feminine, viz woman, 
so that we find ourselves debarred 
from deserihing (pialities, faces, talk, 
& above all men, as spirituelle, & 
cannot give the word its proper 
extension. 

The lesser evil is to spell always 
spiriluel; the objection to it is not, 
like that to -e//e, one that will 
endure for ever, but one that, when 

the form is settled, will no longer be 

felt. 

Spirt, Spurt. The spelling is now 
very much a nijittcr of personal 
fancy, & whether more than one 
word is concerned is doubtful. There 
are, however, two distinguishable 
main senses — that of gush, jet, or 
flow {vb & n.), & that of sprint, 
ljurstj hustle (vb n,) ; & for the 
second sense the form spurt is far 
the commoner. It would plainly be 
convenient if the Diffehkntiatiox 
thus indicated were made absolute ; 
a spirt of blood; works by spurfs * 
01 / spirts up ; Jones spurted past. 

splt6 makes spitablc ; sec Mute e, 

splay. For inflexions see Veiibs in 
•IE &e., 1. 

splendid makes widest ; -er & -est 4, 
splendiferous. See Facetious for¬ 
mations. 

6plendo(u)r. Keep the u ; but eee 
-OUR & -on. 

splice makes -ceable ; eee -able 1, 
Split infinitive. The Engiish- 

K|M'aking world may be divided into 
(I) those who neither know nor ciire 

(L Sllllt 1 ri Ti Ti»t i t ill* Ai. 


who do not know, but care very 
much ; (3) those who know & con¬ 
demn ; (4) those who know & ap- 
prove ; & (5) those who know & 
distinguish. 

1. Those who neither know nor 
care are the vast majority, & are 
a happy folk, to be envied by most 
of the minority classes ; ‘ to really 
understand ’ conics readier to thefr 
lips pens than ‘ really to under¬ 
stand they see no reason why they 
should not say it (small blame to 
them, seeing that reasons are not 
iheiv critics’ strong point), He they 
do say it, to the discomfort of some 
among us, but not to their own. 

2. To the second class, those who 
do not know but do care, who would 

I as soon be caught putting their 
kmyes in their mouths as splitting 
an infinitive but have hazy notions 
! of what constitutes that deplorable 
breach of etiquette, this article is 
chiefly addressed. These people 
betray by their practice that their 
aversion to the split infinitive 
springs not from instinctive good 
taste, but from tame acceptance of 
the misinterpreted opinion of others; 
for they will subject their sentences 
to the queerest distortions, all to 
escape imaginary split infinitives. 

‘ To really iindenstand ’ is a s. i. ; ‘ to 
really be understood ’ is a s. i. ; ‘ to 
be really understood * is not one; 
the havoc that is played with much 
well-intentioned writing by failure 
to grasp that distinction is incredi- 
ble. Those upon whom the fear of 
Hihnitivc-splitting sits hea\'y should 
remember that to give conclusive 
evidence, by distortions, of miscon¬ 
ceiving the nature of the s. i. is far 
more damaging to their literary pre¬ 
tensions than an actual lapse could 
‘>c ; for it exhibits them as deaf 
to the normal rhythm of English 
sentences. No sensitiv'e ear can fail 
to be shocked, if the following ex¬ 
amples are read aloud, by the 
strangeness of the indicated adverbs. 
»Miy on earth, the reader wonders, 
19 that word out of its place ? He 
will find, on looking through again, 
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that each has been turned out of 
a similar position, viz between the 
word be & Si passive participle. 
Reflection wilt assure him that the 
cause of dislocation is always the 
same—alt these writers have sacri- 
liced the run of their sentences to 
the delusion that ^ to be really 
understood * is a split infinitive. It 
is not; & the straitest non-splitter 
of us all can with a clear conscience 
restore each of the adverbs to its 
rightful place ;—He was proposed 
at the last moment as a candidate 
likely generally to be accepted./ 
When the record of this campaign 
comes dispassionately to be written, 
<fe in just perspective, it w'ill be found 
that . . ./The leaders have given 
instructions that the lives & pro¬ 
perty of foreigners shall scrupulously 
be respected,/New principles will 
have boldly to be adopted if the 
Scottish case is to be met./This is 
a very serious matter, which clearly 
ought further to be inquired into,/ 
There are many points raised in the 
report which need carefully to be 
explored./Only two ways of escaping 
from the conflict without loss, by 
this time become too serious squarely 
to be faced, have ever offered them¬ 
selves./The Headmaster of a public 
school possesses very great powers, 
which ought most carefully d: con- 
siderately to be exercised./The time 
to get this revaluation put through 
is when the amount paid by the 
State to the localities is very largely 
to be increased./But the party 
whose Leader in the House of Com¬ 
mons acts in this way cannot fail 
deeply to be discredited by the way 
in which he flings out & about these 
false charges. 

3 , The above writers are bogy- 
haunted creatures who for fear of 
splitting an infinitive abstain from 
doing Bornetlung quite different, i.e, 
dividing be from its complement by 
an adverb ; see further under Posi¬ 
tion OP AOVEiiBS. Those who pre¬ 
sumably do know what split infini¬ 
tives are, ^ condemn them, are not 
80 easily identified, since they in¬ 


clude all who neither commit the 
sin nor flounder about in saving 
themselves from it, all who combine 
with acceptance of conventional 
rules a reasonable dexterity. But 
when the dexterity is lacking, 
disaster follows. It does not add to 
a writer’s readableness if readers are 
pulled up now &, again to wonder— 
Why this distortion ? Ah, to be 
sure, a non-split die-hard I That is 
the mental dialogue occasioned by 
each of the adverbs in the examples 
below. It is of no avail merely 
to fling oneself desperately out of 
temptation ; one must so do it that 
no traces of the struggle remain ; 
that is,sentences must be thoroughly 
remodelled instead of having a word 
lifted from its original place & 
dumped elsewhere:—What alterna¬ 
tive can be found which the Pope 
has not condemned, which will 
make it possible to organize legally 
public worship ?/If it is to do justice 
between the various parties Sc not 
unduly to burden the State, it will 
. . ./It will, when better understood, 
tend firmly to establish relations 
between Capital & Labour./Both 
Germany & England have done ill in 
not combining to forbid flatly hostil- 
ities./Nobody expects that the exec¬ 
utive of the Amalgamated Society 
is going to assume publicly sackcloth 
& ashes./Every effort must be made 
to increase adequately profcssioiia! 
knowledge & attainments./We have 
had to shorten somewhat Lord Den¬ 
bigh’s letter./The kind of sincerity 
which enables an author (o move 
powerfully the heart would .. ./Safe¬ 
guards should l>e provided to preiynt 
effectually cosmopolitan financiers 
from manipulating these reserves. 

4, .Just as those who know & con¬ 
demn the s. i. include many who are 
not recognizable, only the clunisier 
performers giving (jositive proof of 
resistance to temptation, so too 
those who know & approve are not 
distinguishable with certainty : when 
a mall sfilits an infinitive, he may 
be doing it unconsciously os a mem¬ 
ber of our class 1, or he may be 
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deliberately rejecting the trammels 
of convention & announcing that he 
means to do as he will with his own 
infinitives. But, as the following 
examples arc from newspapers of 
high repute, & high newsjKipcr tra¬ 
dition is strong against splitting, it 
is perhaps fair to assume that each 
specimen is a manifesto of inde¬ 
pendence It will be found possible 
to considerably improve the present 
wages of the miners without jeopar¬ 
dizing the interests of capital./ 
-Always providing that the Im¬ 
perialists do not feel strong enough 
to decisively assert their power in 
tlie revolt eel p^o^'rnces,/But even so, 
he Bceins to still be allotced to speak 
at Ihiionist denionstratioiis./It is 
the intention of the Minister of 
Transport to substantially increase 
all present rates by means of a 
general percentage. /Tlic men in 
many of tlie largest districts are 
declared to strongly favour a strike if 
the mini mum wage is not conceded. 

It should be noticed tliat in tlicsc 
the separating a<Iverb could have 
been placed outside the infinitive 
with little or in most cases no 
datnage to the sentence-rhythm 
{considerably after miners, decisively 
Jiftcr powers, still with clear gain 
after be, substantially after rales, & 
strongly at some loss'after strike), so 
that protest seems a safe diagnosis. 
5. Tile attitude of tliosc who know 
A distinguish is something like this : 
We admit that separation of /o from 
its infinitive (viz be, do, have, sit, 
doubt, kill, or other verb inflcxionally 
similar) is not in itself desirable', 
A we shall md gratuitously say 
either ‘to mortally wound’ or ‘to 
mortally be wouruled ’ ; but we arc 
not foolish enough to confuse the 
latter with ‘to be mortally wounded 
whi(’li is blameless Englisli, nor ‘ to 
just have heard ’ with ‘to have just 
lieard which is also blameless. 

e maintain, however, that a real 
s- i., though not desirable in itself, 
i-H preferable t{) cither of two things, 
to real ambiguity, A to patent 
artificiality. For tlie first, we will 


rather write ‘ Our object is to 
further cement trade relations ’ 
than, by correcting into ‘ Our object 
is further to cement . , leave it 
doubtful whether an additional 
object or additional cementing is the 
point. And for the second, we take 
it that such reminders of a tyrannous 
convention as ‘in not combining 
to forbid flatly hostilities ’ are far 
more abnormfd than the abnor¬ 
mality they evade. W’e will split 
infinitives sooner than be ambiguous 
or artificial ; more than that, we 
I will freely admit that sufficient 
recasting will get rid of any b. i. 
without involving either of those 
faults, A yet reserve to ourselves 
the right of deciding in each case 
whether recasting is worth while. 
Let us take an example ; ‘ In these 
circumstances, the Commission, 
judging from the evidence taken in 
London, has been feeling its way 
to modifications intended to better 
equip successful candidates for 
careers in India A at the same time 
to meet reasonable Indian demands 
I To belter equip ? W’c refuse ‘ better 
to equip ’ as a shouted reminder of 
the tyranny ; we refuse ‘ to equip 
[ better ’ as ambiguous {better an 
adjective ?) ; we regard * to equip 
successful candidates better ’ as 
lacking compactness, as possibly 
tolerable from an anti-spIittcr, but 
not good enough for us. W’hat then 
of recasting? ‘intended to make 
successful candidates fitter for’ is 
the best we can do if the exact sense 
j IS to be kept ; it takes some thought 
to arrive at the correction ; was the 
game worth the candle ? 

After tills inconclusive discussion, 
in which, however, the author’s 
opinion has perhaps been allowed 
1 to appear with indecent plainness, 
readers may like to settle for them¬ 
selves whether, in the following sen¬ 
tence, ‘ either to secure ’ followed 
by ‘ to resign ’, or ‘to cither secure ’ 
followed by ‘ resign should have 
been preferred—an issue in which 
the meaning A the convention are 
! pitted against each other;—The 
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speech has drawn an interesting 
letter from Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
who states that his agreement with 
Mr VVyndham was never cancelled, 
& that Mr Long was too weak either 
to secure the dismissal of Sir Antony 
or himself to resign office. 

It is perhaps hardly fair that this 
article should have quoted no split 
infinitives except such as, being 
reasonably supposed (as in 4) to be 
deliberate, are likely to be favour¬ 
able specimens. Let it therefore 
conclude with one borrowed from a 
reviewer, to whose description of it 
no exception need be taken : ‘ A 
book ... of which the purpose is 
thus—with a deafening split infini¬ 
tive—stated by its author :—" Its 
main idea is to historically, even 
while events are maturing, & 
divinely—from the Divine point of 
view— im 2 )each the European system 
of Church <fe States 

Split verbs. There can be little 
doubt that the post/ton of his troops 
all the way from Herat northward will 
seriously be imperilled. For ques¬ 
tions such as that suggested by the 
last four words of this, see Position 

OF ADVERBS, 4. 

splodge, splotch. The second is 
two centuries older ; the first per¬ 
haps now more usual & felt to be 
more descriptive; cf. SLusn, & 

SMUDGE. 

splutter, sputter. Without any 
clear or constant difference of mean¬ 
ing, it may be said that in spu//er the 
notion of spitting is more insistent, 
& that it tends on that account to 
be avoided when that notion Is not 
essential. 

spoil. For spoiled, -It, see -t & -ed. 
-spoken. For the curious use in 
fair, free, soft, out, &c., -s (where 
soft’Speeched &c. might have been 
expected), see Intbansitive p.p. 
It should be remembered that in 
these compounds fair- &c, are ad¬ 
verbial as much as out-, & that what 
is remarkable is not the adverbial 
use of the adjective, but the active 
use of the participle. 


Spondee. See Technical terms. 
sponge makes spongeable, see -able 
1 ; but sponging & spongy, see 
Mute e. 

spontaneity, -ousness. -ty & -ness. 
spook. Pronounce -dok. 
spoondrift. See spindrift. 
spoon(e)y. The adjective should be 
•ny, see -EY & -Y ; for tlic noun, in 
which either is legitimate, & -ey 
probably more fretiuent, -ey, -ie, -y. 

spoonful. PI. spoonfuls ; see -ful. 
spouse* For the use in ordinary 
writing in preference to wife, see 
Formal words ; but s. is service¬ 
able as short for liusband-or-wife in 
some styles, e.g. in dictionaries or 
legal documents. 

spraiD)(strain. It is natural to 
wish for a clear line of distinction 
between two words that, as applied 
to bodily injuries, are so near in 
sense & both so well established ; 
but even in medical books they are 
often treated as equivalent. Sprain, 
perhaps, describes the result rather 
of a momentary wrench or twist, & 
strain that of an exertion of muscle 
too strong or too long foritscapacity. 

spray, nn., make spraycy ; sec -ey 
& -Y, exception 1. 
spray, vb. For inflexions sec Verbs 
IN -IE &c., 1. 

spring. The past sprang is con¬ 
siderably more frequent than sprung, 
both in trans. & in intrans. senses, 
spring, n. The compounds, like 
those of sea, are of interest to 
the hyplicn-fancicr. For the prin¬ 
ciple, see Hyphens 3 B ; spring-bed, 
spring - mattress, spring-gun, are 
usually forbidden by the accent, & 
must be changed to two words each ; 
spring-time & spring-board are 
allowed bv aeeent, unless springtime 
& springboard arc preferred ; spring- 
tide or springtide can stand only for 
the season, & the tidal term must be 
spring tide in two words ; spring{-) 
cart will usually be two words, but 
may be hvphcned when all the stress 
is on spring & a spring-cart is to be 
distinguished from other carts & not 
from vehicles in general. 
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springbok. So spelt, 
springe (snare). Pronounce -j. 
springed, sprung. Carriages well 
cushioned cfc springed./Choice easy 
chair, with cane arms, well sprung. 
Springed is more reasonable, as 
formed from the noun ; cf. stringed. 

springhalt. See stringhalt. 
sprint, spurt. The words are to a 
considerable extent interchangeable; 
sprint is, at least apart from dialectal 
use, a IDth-c. word only, spurt going 
further back, but the newer word 
is displacing the older; a short 
race, or a run at high speed, is now 
a sprint, wiiile for a quickening of 
pace, or a spusinodic effort bodily or 
mental, spurt is still the more usual 
term, but is tending to be displaced 
even in these senses ; if that ten¬ 
dency could be checked, the Differ¬ 
entiation would be useful. 

spry makes spryer, spryest, spryly, 
spryness, spryish ; see dry. 
spue. See SPEW. 

spur. See Pronunciatio.v, s.f., for 
spurring. 

spurt. For s, & spirt, see spirt ; 
for 5. & spriJit, sec sprint. 
sputter. See splutter. 
sputum. PI. ~ta. 

spy. For inflexions see Verbs in 
-IE &c., 0. 

squalid makes ^dest ; -er & -est, 4. 
squalor, not -our ; sec -our -or. 
squandermanla{c). A Facetious 

FORMATION, 

square makes squarable & squarish, 
see .Mute e ; square leg should have 
no hyphen, see Hyphens 3 IJ. 
squeeze makes -zable ; sec -able 1. 
squib. For synonymy see la-'sipoon. 
squlr(e)archy. Though ‘ the spel¬ 
ling witli c has been by far the more 
usual ’ (OED), the spelling without 
it is preferaldc (see Mute e), & 
Sydney Smith & FitzGerald appear 
among its patrons in the OEl> 
quotations. 

-S-, -SS-, The general rules for tlic 
doubling or not doubling of final 
consonants Ix'fore BufRxes can be 
seen in ttie articles -N-, -nn-, & -p-, 
-pp- ; so few monosyllables or words 


accented on the last syllable end in 
a single -s that rules need not be 
here stated ; it will suftice to say 
that : (1) The plural of bus is 

, usually buses ; this irregularity is 
explained by the fact that buses is 
still regarded as an abbreviation of 
the regular omnibuses ; when that 
is forgotten (& bus is now more 
usual than ’bus), doubtless buses will 
become, as it should, busses. (2) 
Biases & focuses, nn, or vv., biased & 
focusing, are said by the OED to 
l>e ‘ more regular * than the -ss- 
forms that are nevertheless common 
in England ; similarly canvas (the 
fabric) gi ves ~ase$ (pi. n,), -ased, & so 
too orchises, nimbuses, portcullised, 
trellised, boluses, bonuses, incubuses, 
atlases, cutlascs, &c. (3) Nonplus 

makes nonplussed. 

St. For the question between St 
Peter Sc St. Peter &c., see Period 

IN ABBREVIATIONS. 

stable, adj., makes stably, stability, 
stabilize, so spelt. 

Stadium. Pi. -dia, 

staff. 1. PI. in music & in archaic 
senses staves, see -ve{d) ; in modern 
senses staffs. 2. For s. of life see 
Sobriquets. 

stag. Sec HART. 

Stage makes stageable (see -able 1), 
stagy (see -ey & -y) ; of the chief 
compounds, stage'craft & stage-struck 
should lie hyphened or coalesce, 
s. coach & s. manager should be 
hyphened or separated (usually the 
latter) according to the stress re¬ 
quired, & most others should be 
two words each—stage direction, 
stage door, stage effect, stage fever, 
stage fright, stage whisper ; for the 
principle see IIypiiens 3 B. 

Stagirlte. The S. ; SCO Sobriquets. 

stake, vb, makes stakable ; Mute e. 

stalactite, stalagmite. Stress on the 
first, not the second, syllables is 
recommended • Recessive accent. 

stale makes stalable, stalish, stalely ; 
sec Mute e. 

stalk, stem, trunk Stalk is the 
stem of a plant less than tree or 
shrub ; trunk is the stem of a large 
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tree; stem is the general word 
applicable irrespective of size. 

Stamp, n. For synonymy, see sign. 
stamp^e makes -dable; see Mute e. 
stanch, staunch. The adjective is 
usually staunch, the verb stanch. 
stand* For stands to reason, sec 
REASON 2. For standpoint, point of 
view, & point, see point. For wash- 
stand, washing-stand, & wash-hand- 
stand, see WASH. 

standard. S. pound, s. size, s. yard, 
8. lamp, &c. ; no hyphens ; see 
Hyphens 3 B. 

stanza. See Technical terms. 
-stanza'd is preferable to -stanzaed; 
see -ED &’d. 

star. Shooting s. should have no 
hyphen ; see Hyphens 3 B. 
Starchedly* Three syllables ; -edly. 
staring, not stareing ; see Mute e. 
starlight, -lit, -litten, adjj. The 
first (in adj. use, e.g. a starlight 
night) may or may not be historically, 
but is certainly now to be regarded 
as, the noun used attributively. 
Attributive uses of nouns, like ad¬ 
verbial uses of apparent adjectives 
(see Unidiomatic -ly), sometimes 
strike people whose zeal for gram¬ 
mar is greater than their knowledge 
of it as incorrect; & starlit is per¬ 
haps often substituted for starlight 
owing to this notion ; no harm is 
done, starlit being a blameless word, 
& indeed better in some contexts ; 
if ‘ a starlight night ’ & ‘ a starlit 
sea * have their epithets exchanged, 
both suffer to the extent at least of 
sounding unnatural. The further 
step to starlitten is not so innocent, 
litten being not arcliaic but pseudo- 
archaic ; the writer who uses star- 
litten is on a level with the tradesman 
who relies on such attractions as 
Yc Olde Curyosytic Shoppe. 

starve makes starvable, starveling; 
see Mute e. 

state, n. It is a convenient dis¬ 
tinction to write State for the 
political unit, at any rate when the 
full noun use is required (not the 
attributive, as in State, or state, 
tfeuiing), Sz state in other Bcnscs. 


The following compound forms are 
recommended (see Hyphens) : — 
statecraft, state-room. State social¬ 
ism, State prisoner, State trial. 

state, vb. 1 may state ‘ Irish 
Nationality ’ teas recommended to me 
by the Vice-lteine, Lady Aberdeen, 
‘ State ’ is one of the verbs that 
insist on proper ceremony & resent 
the omission of that, conj. S. 
makes statable, sec Mute e. 

stately. For the adv., see -lily. 
statlc(al). See -ic(al) ; there is no 
marked difTerentiation, but the -ic 
form seems likely to prevail, 
station makes -oned ; sec -N-, -nn*. 
stationary, -ery. The adj. (not 
moving), -ary; the noun (pa I>cr 
&c.), -ery. 

statist, statistician. The pronun¬ 
ciation of the first (sta tist) is very 
much against it, incvital>ly sug¬ 
gesting state, & not statistics ; A in 
fact its old sense was statesman, 
though now, as if it were a back- 
formation from statistics, it means 
only statistician. Either it should 
be abandoned & statistician always 
used, or it should be cut off from 
state by being pronounced sth'tist ; 
it is likely that one or otlicr of these 
tilings will come about, but the odds 
are unfortunately in favour of the 
first, with the cumbersome statis¬ 
tician left in sole possession. 

statlstic(al), adjj. Sec -ic(At,); the 
short form is almost obsolete. 

status. ‘ The status quo ’ is the 
po.sition in which things (1) arc now 
or (2) have been till now or (3) were 
then or (4) had been till then in 
senses 2 & 4 ante (f. s. q. ante) is 
sometimes, but need not be, added. 
With in the phrase beeomes in statu 
quo {ante), without the, & with ante 
similarly optional, 
statutable, -tory. tor the first, see 
-ABLE ; the two words are hardly 
distinguishable in meaning ; -table 
is con.siderabIy older, & -tory perhaps 
now more usual ; a natural Hiher* 
enttation would be that -table 
should take the sense permitted, & 
-fory the sense enjoined, by statute. 
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staunch. See stancii. 
stave, vb. The past & p.p, stove 
(instead of staved) is modern & 
(OED) * chiefly .Ynu/.’. 
staves. Fors. aspl.ofsf«j(]f‘,soesTAFF. 
stead, n. The atmospbere of the 
home life ivas favourable to the grotvtk 
of qualities tvhich uere presently to 
stand him in inestimable stead. To 
stand one in good or better, much 
or more, little or less, s. ; those are 
perhaps the limits within %vhieh the 
phrase can now, witlunit affectation, 
be used ; words like inestimable 
should not be substituted ; see 
Cast-hion inioM, 

steadfast is now the established 
spelling, preferable as exhibiting the 
connexion with stead steady ; sted- 
was formerly much the eommoncr, 
& is still seen, 

steam. The chief combinations 
beginning with steam are best writ¬ 
ten os below ; for the principle, see 
IIypiikns. 

1. As one word (or hyphened) : 
steamboat, steambox, steampower, 
steamship, steamtigbt, 

2. Hyphened ; s.-boiler, s.-chest, 
fi.-engine, s.-gauge, s.-jacket. AH 
these have the accent on steam, 
except perhaps s.-boiler, for which 
sec below. 

3. As two words ; s. brake, s. coal, 
e. crane, s, hamtner, s. navvy, s. 
plough, s. roller, s. tug, s. whistle. 
All these have the accent on the 
second word excc[)t in special uses, 
as the s.'Coal trade, nntriVs tfc s.- 
nniTfes. 

S,-boiler is md formed in the same 
way as s. plough & tlie rest, i.e. from 
two nouns s. it boiler with the sense 
a Ijoilcr worked by steam, but from 
the phrase to boil steam, or create s, 
by boiling ; it is a thing that boils s., 
& does not come under Hvphkns 
3 n, but under Hyphens 3 C (cf. 
U’f/g/i/.(7irnVr it the like). 

steepen. See -kn verbs. 
steer, n. The Ol'!!) definition is ; 
A young ox, esp. oiu' whieb has been 
castrated (in the United States & 


the Colonies applied to male beef- 
cattle of any age). 

stele. Pronounce ste'le ; pi. -lot. 
Stem, n. See stalk ; &, for the 
sense in grammar, Technical terms. 
stemma. PI. -mata. 
stencil makes -liable, -lied, -lling ; 
see -LL-, -L-. 

step. For s. this ivay, s. in, &c., see 
Formal words. 

stereo. A Curtailed word for 
stereotype ; pi. -os, see -o(e )9 5. 
stereotype has -pable, -pist ; Mute e. 
sterile. The older spellings (usu. 
-it, -ill) suggest that the pronuncia¬ 
tion -il is modern, & it is still pro¬ 
bably less common than -11. Supcrl. 
sometimes -ilcst, see -er & -est 4 ; 
noun sterility (cf. tranquillity,cwility), 

sterilize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
stern, adj. For the sterner seiT, see 
Battered ornaments, 
stem, n. S. chase, two words 
(Hyphens 3 B) ; s,-wheeler, hyphen¬ 
ed (3 C) ; s. sheets or s.-sfteets, the 
accent being variable. 

sternum. PI. -na or -nums ; see 
Latin plurals. 

stethoscope. Pronounce sl6- ; see 
False quantity. 

stevedore. Three syllables (ste'vl- 
dor). 

(-)stich & equivalents. For names 
of verse-grouj)s based on the number 
of lines they contain, the -stick 
words are the set nearest complete¬ 
ness, but forms in -nin & -et exist 
for the groups more commonly 
mentioned, & arc often preferred in 
limited senses. Half (or part of) 
— hemistich ; one line— {mono)- 
stich ; two lines— distich, couplet ; 
three — tristich, triplet, tercet, tern ; 
four — tetrastich, quatrain, quartet ; 
i\\c~pentastich, ciwptain ; six- 
tie j’fl.stif'/i, sixain, sextain, sestet, 
sextet ; seven — heptastich ; eiglit— 
oclastich, huitain, octet, octave ; nine 
—wanting ; ten — dccastich, dizain ; 
fourteen — quatorzain ; fifteen—^uin- 
zain. Pronounce -ik. 

stlchomyth. See Technical terms. 
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sttcked, stuck. When the meaning 
is provided with sticks (e. g. of pea 
plants), the first form is the right; 

cf. HAMSTRING, STRINGED. 

Stlcking-place, -point. In the Mac¬ 
beth passage, -place is the word ; see 
Misquotation. 

stickleback, tittlebat. The first is 
the orthodox & etymological form, 
the other being (OED) ' a variant, 
of childish origin *. 

stigma. The plural is stigmaia in 
the eccl., bot., tned., &c., senses ; 
stigmas only in the hg. sense of 
imputation or disgrace, in which a 
plural is rare. See Latin plurals. 

stigmatize makes -zable ; see Mute 
E. The mistake fully dealt with 
under regard 3 occurs rarely with 
s.: ... bravely suffering forfeiture 
imprisonment rather than accept what 
in this same connexion Lord Morley 
stigmatized the ‘ bar sinister *; things 
are not stigmatized monstrous, but 
stigmatized as monstrous. 

stile, style. Stile is the spelling for 
the means of passage, & for the 
carpentry term (sitles dh rails) ; style 
for all other senses. This division 
is not historically correct, being due 
to the confusing of Latin stilus 
(writing-tool) with Greek stubs 
(column); but it is so generally 
accepted, & attempts to improve 
upon it so conflicting, that it is 
better to refrain, & leave the y in 
all the classically derived senses; 
see also y & i. 

stiletto. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 0, 

stilly. Pronounce the poetic adj. 
stI'II, the adv. stl'l-ll. 

stimulate makes -table, see -able 1 ; 
& -ator, see -or. 

stimulus. PI. -H ; Latin plurals. 

stimy, stymie. The first spelling is 
reconimended. Although the OED 
makes the other the orthodox form, 
sft- occurs nine times in its quota¬ 
tions, & sty- not at all. See y & i. 

Stink. Past stank or stunk, to 
which the remarks made under spin 
exactly apply* 


stipulate makes -lable, see -adle 1 ; 
& -ator, see -or. 

stirring. Pronounce -er'ing rather 
than -O'ring ; Pronunciation s.f, 
sti'ver. So pronounced, 

STOCK PATHOS. Some words & 
phrases have become so associated 
with melancholy occasions that it 
seems hardly decent to let such an 
occasion pass unattended by any of 
them. It is true that such trappings 
& suits of woe save much trouble ; 
it is true that to mock at them lays 
one open to suspicion of hard- 
heartedness ; it is also true that tlie 
use of them suggests, if not quite 
insincerity, yet a factitious sort of 
emotion, <fe those are well advised 
who abstain from them, A small 
selection, wliich might be greatly 
enlarged, is :—In her great sorrow ; 
The land he loved so well ; The 
supreme sacrifice ; The pity of it !; 
The mortal remains of; All that 
was mortal of ; The departed ; One 
more unfortunate ; More sinned 
against than sinning ; A lump in 
one’s throat ; Tug at one’s heart¬ 
strings ; Stricken ; Loved & lost; 
But it was not to be. 

Stoep. Pronounce stciop. 

Stolc(Bl). See -ic(al). Both forms 
are used as adjectives, -ic being 
indeed the commoner ; but points 
of difTcrcncc are discernable. In the 
predicative use sloic is rare : his 
acceptance of the nnvs was stoical, 
he was stoical in temper, rather than 
stoic. In the attributive use, stoic 
naturally preserves the original 
sense more definitely, while s/oicol 
forgets it ; when wc sny stoic indif¬ 
ference, wc mean such indifference 
as the Stoics taught or practised ; 
when wc say stoical indifference we 
think of it'merely as resolute or 
composed ; the stoic virtues are 
those actually taught by the Stoics, 
the stoical virtues simply those of the 
sterner kind. Lastly, while cither 
epithet is applicable to abstracts, 
stoical is the word for persons : with 
stoic or stoical composure ; stoic or 
stoical life or tone or temper or iuctus ; 
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he is a stoical fellow ; these stoical 
explorers ; a stoical sufferer ; mtf 
stoical young friend. 

Stokehold, -hole. The earliest OED 
quotation for the first is dated 1887 ; 
the -hole form goes back to 1660. 
The natural inference is that -hole 
is the true form, but is now thought 
undignified & has been altered. 
Though the OED defines the two 
differently, the impression produced 
by its quotations is not that there 
are tw'o names for two different 
things, but rather that stokehole has 
had in its time, k perhaps stilt has, 
more than one meaning. To main* 
tain a distinction between words at 
once so similar in form &, to the 
general public, so vague in sense, is 
clearly impossible. The form stoke¬ 
hole is recommended. 

Stolid makes -er, -est ; -kr & -est 2, 
stomach. Korgentecluse sec belly, 
stomacher, article of dress. The 
old pronunciiition was with -cher, 
which should he kept to as long as 
the word is historical only, & not re¬ 
vived with the thing in nuKlern use. 

stone, n. Rolling stone should not 
be hyphened ; rocking-stone or rock¬ 
ing stone according as the accent is 
on the first or the second word ; see 
Hyphens 3 B. 

stone, vb, makes -noble ; Mute e. 
stop, n. For the phonetic sense, 
see Technical terms. 
stop, vb. Those who use stop when 
others would use stay {Where are you 
stopping f &c.) are many, & arc 
frequently rebuked. The OED 
deals very gently with them ; ' Cf. 
stay, which is often preferred as 
niore correct ’ ; & it is not a cjise 
for denunciation, but rather for 
waiting to see which word will win. 
Meanwhile, careful speakers do pre¬ 
fer slay ; & it is in its favour, & a 
sign of its l)cing still in possession, 
that its noun, & not stop, is certainly 
the right one in the corresponding 
sense (during our stay, not our stop). 
It may also l>e suggested that, if 
stop is a solecism, there are degrees 


of enormity in the offence : TFo«’/ 
you stop to dinner?, J shall stop in 
town till 1 bear. We have been stopping 
at the Deanery, of which the last is 
the worst, point to a limitation— 
that stop is tolerable only when 
postponement of departure rather 
than place of sojourn is in question. 

Stops &c. (comma, semicolon, 
colon, full stop, exclamation, ques¬ 
tion, inverted commas, apostrophe, 
hyphen, italics, brackets, dashes). 
There is not room in this book for 
a treatise on punctuation, nor for 
discussion of principles even where 
the question is one between opposed 
views of correctness, & not between 
acknowledged correctness & careless 
or ignorant error. But, if it is 
assumed (1) that the reader need 
be warned only against mistakes 
that experience shows to be pre¬ 
valent, & (2) that the views here 
taken on disputed points are sound, 
an article consisting almost entirely 
of ill stopped sentences with cor¬ 
rections may be of use. 

COMMA 

A. In enumerations. For full dis¬ 
cussion, see AND 3, & OR 3. Of the 
examples below, the last four show 
the ambiguity that makes it neces¬ 
sary to insist on full stopping in all 
enumerations, including the more 
usual ones, like the first nine, in 
which no doubt of the meaning is 
possible. 

This new novel describes a love 
affair formed, precipitated, & ren¬ 
dered tragic by the events of the 
Revolution (for tragic read tragic,)./ 
The resulting inquiry tMoo/oes the 
consideration of the claims of con¬ 
sciousness, instinct, memory, habit, 
d: desire to be regarded as the deter¬ 
mining factors of psychic life (for 
desire read desire,)./Among present- 
day a«//iors d poets Messrs Yeats, 
Si urge Moore, Rinyon, tt* Davies are 
most in evidence (for Davies read 
Davies,)./The total burden imposed 
upon the German consumer by the 
duties on rye, wheat, d oats alone 
was £46,731,761 {{or oats read oats,)./ 
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A Court which is orderly, high- 
minded, decorous may be an im¬ 
mense influence for good (for decorous 
read decorous,),/We shall find it 
necessary to deal pretty drastically 
with the parental rights of drunken 
criminal db wastrel parents (for 
drunken criminal read drunken, 
criminal,),/. db (4) the earlier 
publication of the results of the returns 
ftcevoed, which, it may fairly be as¬ 
sumed, would follow if proposals (7), 
(2), dh (5) were adopted (for (J) read 
(5),)./. • . or whether they are an 
earlier variety of man from whom the 
fierce, strong warrior races have 
developed (for strong read strong,)./ 
He seeks by tracing the influence 
which Christianity has exerted in the 
successive emancipation of slave, of 
serf, db of servant to convince his 
fellow-woTkers that . , . (for servon/ 
read servant,)./The debate opened 
with the consideration of the Iteport 
stage on Ways db Means, & concern¬ 
ing this many topics arose — tobacco, 
land, liquor in particular (for 
liquor perhaps read liquor,)./Nothing 
had been allowed to be published 
except books, pamphlets, ^ papers 
which had secured the approval of the 
Communist party (for papers surely 
read papers,)./But the general pur¬ 
port is the same—the blindness, the 
degrading passions, the short-sighted 
greed by which the economic unity of 
Europe has been broken, db as a result 
of which the Continent is drifting into 
economic anarchy, with the prospect 
of fresh wars (impossible to tell, as 
commas now go, whether by which 
or of which refers to greed alone, or 
also to blmdness & passions ; pro¬ 
bably for greed read greed,)./lie 
wants to give workmen more interest 
in their work db vulgarity, sloth db 
luxury less scope (a triumph of per¬ 
versity, for which the putting right 
of the enumeration with commas 
after sloth & luxury is no full cure). 

B. In the absolute construction. 
For the cause, & the effect, of this 
common mistake, see Absolute 

CONSTRUCTION. 

M. Maurice Colin, having called 


attention to the conditions of naval 
warfare, M. Pichon said . . . (read 
Colin having)./In sport man is 
matching himself against Sature ; cfc 
Nature, being unlimited, there is no 
limit to the skill which man can 
employ (read <£•, Nature being)./But 
these objections were overruled, d* the 
accused, having pleaded notguilly, the 
hearing of evidence commenced (read 
db, the accused having). 

C. Separating inseparables, e.g. a 
verb from its subject or object or 
complement, a defining relative 
from its antecedent, or an essential 
modification from what cannot 
stand without it. 

The charm iri Nelson's history, is, 
the unselfish greatness (read history 
is the). One comma parts verb 
from subject, the other complement 
from verb./We has been called the 
Portuguese Froissart, but he combines 
with Froissart's picturesqueness, moral 
philosophy, enthusiasm, db high prin¬ 
ciples (read picturesquencss moral). 
The comma parts the object {moral 
. . , principles) from its verb com¬ 
bines./A literature of Scotch Gaelic 
poetry db prose exists, though too 
little notice has been taken of it, even 
within the Scotch borders, for the 
Scot, who Ignores such literature, does 
not deserve his name, which proves 
him to be a Gael (read Scot who 
ignores such literature does). The who 
starts a defining relative clause; 
see THAT, relative./r/ir right db 
wholesome atmosphere in this country, 
as in all others, where payment is the 
rule, is that it should be taken for 
granted as a normal incident of Par¬ 
liamentary life (read others where). 
The where clause is in the same 
relation to others as the who clause 
in the last example to Scot./. . , 
whether some disease other than tuber¬ 
culosis may not account for the symp¬ 
toms tt signs observed. Only, if we 
do not succeed in our investigations, 
are we entitled to admit the diagnosis 
of tuberculosis (read Only if we do 
not succeed in our investigations are). 
tVithout the clause from which the 
comma parts it, only is mere non- 
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sense./Situated^ as we are, with our 
vast <fe varied overseas possessions, 
our gigantic foreign trade, dh our 
unapproachable mercantile marine, 
we at any rate can gain nothing by 
rtar (read Situated as). We stiould 
write not ‘ How, are we situated ? ", 
but ‘ How are we situated ? ’ ; the 
os clause is exactly parallel to, & as 
essential as, how.fWe arc assured 
that the Prime Minister xcill, in no 
circumstances <fc on no consideration 
whatever, consent to . . . (read will in 
no circumstances . . , whatever con- 
sent). The words that negative U'i7f 
nmst not be cut off from it. Simi¬ 
larly ; 2'he principals were, neither ' 
of them, of a class that ordinarily 
appears in the dock of the Old Bailey : 
(read were neither of them of). 

D. In eoiilluences, i.c, when alter¬ 
natives &c. finish their course to¬ 
gether, the necessary comma after 
the second is apt to be forgotten. 

.Is regards the form of the festival, 
many, if not most of the customs 
popularly associated with it may, 
perhaps, be traced to . (rea<l most, 
of).//Its craftsmanship, again, was 
superb—more refined, more inleU i 
lectual than that of Prxih (rea<i in/cf- 
lectual, than). 

E. In compound appendages to 
names. Mr F. llaverfield has col¬ 
lected tt edited a volume of ‘ Essays 
by Henry Francis Pelham, Late 
President of Trinity College, 0.r/ord 
f{: Camden Professor of Ilisloru * 
(read Ojrford, tC*). 

F. In ambiguous appositions. In¬ 
sertion or omission of commas is 
seldom a sunieicut remedy, & indeed 
is usually impossible. The thing is 
to remember that arrangements in 
which apposition eonirnas & enu¬ 
meration commas are mixed up are 
diuigerous &. should be avoi<Ic<l, 

To the expanded ‘ Life of Shake- I 
spenre \ first published in 1915, to 
be issued shortly in a third edition \ 
^>1/ Murray, the author. Sir 

Sidney Lee, besides bringing the te.rt ; 
np to date, has contributed a ncie ! 
preface, Whieli is the author?/ ; 
Same high officials of the Ileadiiuarter \ 


Staff, including the officer who is 
pnmus inter pares, the I}irector oj 
Military Operations, tfe the IXrector 
of Staff duties. . . . How many were 
there going to St Ives ’i/hord 
Curzon, Sir Edmond Elies, the pre¬ 
sent .l/i7(7«riy Member, db the Civilian 
Members of Council traverse the most 
material of Lord Kitchener's state¬ 
ments. Was Sir Edmond the Mili¬ 
tary Meml>er ? 

G. Omitted between connected but 
indepemient sentences, or used in¬ 
stead of semicolon between uncon¬ 
nected sentences. 

M hen the Motor Cars Act lea? before 
the House it suggested that these 
aulhoritics should b'e"given the right 
to make recommendations to the cen¬ 
tral flu//ion7ics that right leas con¬ 
ceded (read authorities, Will 

the mighty Times aid «s in this 
historic struggle ? * Dear to the heart 
of an editor must be such an appeal, 
we wish someone would seek for our 
aid in so fattcring a formula (read 
appeal; lec). 

SEMICOLON 

The use of semicolons to separate 
parallel expressions that would 
normally be separated by commas 
is not in itself illegitimate ; but it 
mu.st not be done wdien the expres* 
sion.s so separatctl form a group that 
i.s to be separated by nothing more 
than a comma, or even not separated 
at all, from another part of the 
sentence ; to do it is to make the 
less include the greater, wliich is 
alwurd. 

.■ind therein lies a guarantee of peace 
tt ultimate security, such, perhaps, as 
none of the States of South America; 
such as not a>en Mexico herself can 
boast (read .-InienfH, such as not even 
.l/e.riVf> herself, can),/If you say idih 
the enemy pinned upon the Ifes/, 
suffering passively blow upon blow, 
d' nn'fr able to restore himself after 
each blow, or to recover what he has 
lost; with his territory blockaded; 
his youngest boys draton into the 
struggle, that your victorif is im¬ 
possible ; if you say , . , (read lost. 
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with his territory blockaded, his)./ 
Jf, as Mr Gibson Bowles contends, 
the Law of Nations is all plain sail' 
» if it w a thing of certainties & 
plain definitions, it would be strange 
that a conference of jurists should 
haoe ... (read sailing, if). 

COLON 

As long as the Prayer-Book version 
of the Psalms continues to be read, 
the colon is not likely to pass quite 
out of use as a stop, chiefly as one 
preferred by individuals, or in 
impressive contexts, to the semi¬ 
colon ; but the time when it was 
second member of the hierarchy, 
full stop, colon, semicolon, comma, 
is past; in general usage, it is not 
now a stop of a certain power 
available in any situation demanding 
such a power, but has acquired a 
special function, that of delivering 
the goods that have been invoiced 
in the preceding words ; it is a sub¬ 
stitute for such verbal harbingers 
as viz, sciL, that is to say, i. e., &c, 

FULL STOP 

In abbreviations. For the use as 
a symbol of abbreviation, os in i.e. 
for id est, Capt. for Captain, & less 
reasonably in Afr. for Mister or 
Master, oof. for hundredweight, see 
Period in abbreviations. 

In the spot plague. The style that 
has been so labelled, the essence of 
which is that the matter should be 
divided into as short lengths as 
possible separated by full stops, 
w’ith few commas & no semicolons or 
conjunctions, is tiring to the reader, 
on whom it imposes the task of 
supplying the connexion, & corrupt¬ 
ing to the writer, whose craving for 
brevity persuades him that any¬ 
thing will pass for a sentence ;— 
It was now clear. The light was that 
of late evening. The air hardly more 
than cool./They demand long years of 
accurate study—even when the student 
has the necessary aptitude for stick 
things. Which three students out of 
every four have not. 


EXCLAMATION 

Not to use a mark of exclamation 
is sometimes wrong : How they 
laughed., instead of IIoxo they 
laughed!, is not English. Excessive 
use of exclamation marks is, like 
that of Italics, one of the things 
that betray the uneducated or 
unpractised writer; I'oa surprise 
me, IIoio dare you ?, Don't tell such 
lies, are mere statement, question, 
& command, not converted into 
exclamations by the fact that those 
who say them are excited, nor to be 
decorated into I'oii surprise me!. 
How dare you !, Don't tell such lies !, 
It is, indeed, stated in a well-known 
grammar that * A note of exclama¬ 
tion is used after words or sentences 
wliich express emotion ivitli, as 
example, Hoxv are the mighty fallen 
in the midst of the battle ! I am dis¬ 
tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan!. 
The second half of this quotation 
clearly violates the rule laid liown 
above, being, however full of emo¬ 
tion, a simple statement, & yet 
having an exclamation mark. Hut 
anyone wlio will refer to 2 ^Sani. i. 20 
will find that mark to be not the 
Bible’s, but tlie grammarian's ; the 
earlier one of verse 25 is ri ght. 
So far, the inference seems obvious 
&, simple—to confine the exclama¬ 
tion to what grammar recognizes as 
exclamations, refuse it to state¬ 
ments, questions, & commaiuls. 
Exclamations in grammar arc (1) 
interjections, as oh ! ; (2) words or 
phrases used as interjections, as 
Heaiens !, hell!, by Jove !, my God! 
great Scott! ; (3) sentences contain- 
mg the exclamatory what or how, as 
What a difference it makes!, What 
1 suffered!, Hoxv 1 love you !, Hoto 
pretty she is! ; (4) ivtslies proper, as 
Confound you !, May ice live to see 
it!, God forbid!; (5) Ellipses & 
inversions due to emotion, as A’of 
another word!. If only 1 could!. 
That it should have come to this!, 
Much care you!, Pop goes the 
weasel!, A fine friend you have been !; 
(6) apostro|)hes, as i'ou miserable 
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coward /, You little dear L It is true 
that the exclamation mark should 
be given to all expressions answering 
to the above types, & also that it 
should not be given to ordinary 
fully expressed statements, ques¬ 
tions, or commands ; but the mat¬ 
ter is not quite so simple as that. 
Though a sentence is not to be 
exclamation-marked to show that it 
has the excited tone that its con¬ 
tents imply, It may & sometimes 
must be so marked to convey that 
the tone is not merely what would 
be natural to the words themselves, 
but is that suitable to scornful 
quotation, to the unexpected, the 
amusing, the disgusting, or some¬ 
thing that needs tfie comment of 
special intonation to secure that the 
words sliall be taken as they are 
meant. So : Von thought it didn^t 
matter!, lie learnt at last that the 
enemy teas — himself!, Kach is as bad 
as the other, only more so /, lie puts 
his knife in his month /. But not ; 
That IS a lie !, My heart was in my 
mouth!, B Ao cares /, 1 wish you 
would be quiet!, Beggars must not be 
choosers!', in all these the words 
themselves suflicc to show the tone, 
& the exclamatioti mark shows only 
that the writer docs not know his 
business. 

QUESTION MARK 

The chief danger is that of forget¬ 
ting that whether a set of words is 
a (juestion or not, & ootisequcntly 
requires or repudiates the question 
mark, is decided not by its practical 
effect or sense, but by its gramma¬ 
tical form & relations. Those who 
scorn grammar are apt to take Ask 
him who said so for a question, & 
\yill you please stand back for a 
request, & to wrongly give the first 
the question mark that they wrongly 
biil to give the second. ' But the 
first is in f;ict a command containing 
an iNniKix’T «iJi:snoN, & the ques¬ 
tion mark belongs to direct ques- 
ti(>ns only, while the second is in 
fact a direct question, though it 
happens to be equivalent in sense 


to a request. When the natural 
confusion caused by the conveying, 
for instance, of what is in sense a 
statement in the grammatical form 
of a question is aggravated by the 
sentence’s being of considerable 
length—e.g, when Will it be believed 
that is followed by several lines 
setting forth the incredible fact—, 
the question mark at the end is 
often, but should never be, omitted. 
Still more fatal is a type of eciitcnce 
that may be put either as an ex¬ 
clamation or as a question, but must 
have its stop adapted to the ex¬ 
clamatory or interrogative nature 
of the what or how whose double 
possibilities ciiuse the difficulty. 
flow seldom does it happen can only 
be an exclamation, & must have 
happen! ; but How often does it 
happen may be either a question 
(answer, Once a month &c.) requir¬ 
ing happen ?, or an exclamation 
I (meaning, Its frequency is surpris¬ 
ing) requiring happen\f. In that 
interval what had 1 not lost! (either 
lost ! should be changed to lost ?, or 
not should be omitted)./4 streak of 
blue beloxv the hanging aiders is cer¬ 
tainly a e/iarac/erisfic mfroduction to 
the kingfisher. How many people 
first see him so ? (read either so ! 
for so ? , or othenvise for so). 

The archness of the question mark 
interpolated in brackets infallibly 
betrays the amateur writer ; 5ir,— 
The following instance of the doubtful 
advantages (?) of the Labour Ex¬ 
changes as media .. . seems to deserve 
some recognition, 

INVERTED COMMA.S 

T here is no universally accepted 
distinction between the single mrm 
(*...’)& the double (“ , . . ”). 
The more sensible practice is to 
regard the single as the normal, & 
to resort to the double only when, 
as fairly often happens, an interior 
quotation is necessary in the middle 
of a p:issagc that is itself quoted. 
To reverse this is clearly less reason¬ 
able ; but, as quotation within 
I quotation is much less common than 
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the simple kind, & conspicuousness 
is desired, the heavy double mark 
is the favourite. It may be hoped 
that The man who says ‘ 1 shall 
write to “ The Times ” tonight * will 
ultimately prevail over 2'he man 
who says “ i shall write to ‘ The 
Times ’ tonight 

Questions of order between inverted 
commas & stops are illustrated by the 
following pairs, the first form being 
usual, but the second right:— 

The first genuine “ Collected Poems ” 
admitted his stately “ Sonnet on the 
Nile ” only on the inducement oj 
“ a partial friend,^* a few lines from 
“ The Nymphs,'^ that fair humanity 
of old religion^ on that same ground 
alone. The first genuine ‘ Collected 
Poems ’ admitted his stately ‘ Son¬ 
net on the Nile * only on the induce¬ 
ment of ‘ a partial friend a few 
lines from ‘ The Nymphs that fair 
humanity of old religion, on that 
same ground alone./Do you say, 
Am I my brother's keeper ’* ? Do 
ou say ‘ Am I my brother’s 
eeper ? ’ 1/With Aim it was always^ 
“ Damn the consequences ” / With 
him it was always ‘ Damn the con¬ 
sequences I \ 

APOSTROPHE 

For difficulties with tliis as sign of 
the possessive case, see Possessive 
PUZZLES. For its use in avoiding 
certain bizarre word-forms, see -ed 

& ’D. 

HYPHENS, ITALICS 

See those articles. 

PARENTHESIS BRACKETS & 
DOUBLE DASHES 

Of these no more need be said than 
that after the second bracket or 
dash any stop that would have been 
used if the brackets or dashes & 
their contents had not been there 
should still be used. This is some¬ 
times, but not very often, forgotten 
after the second bracket; after the 
second dash it is seldom remem¬ 
bered, or rather, perhaps, is deli^r- 
ately neglected as fussy ; but, if it is 


fUMy to put a stop after a dash, 
it is messy to pile two jobs at once 
upon the dash, those to whom 
fussiness is repugnant should eschew 
the double-dash form of parenthesis 
except where no stop can be needed. 
So far as it is true—dc how far it is 
true does not count for much—it is an 
unexpected bit of truth (read much —, 
it)./If he abandons a pursuit it is 
not becatise he is conscious of having 
shot his last bolt—that is never shot — 
but because , , . (read never shot —, 
Auf). 

store, vb, makes-rabfe; see Mute e. 
Storey. PI. -eys, adj. ‘Storeyed. For 
the curious difference in sense be¬ 
tween s. & fioor^ see floor. 
storey, story. Whet her these names 
for the floor & the tale are etymo¬ 
logically the same word or not—on 
which the doctors differ—, there is 
an obvious convenience in tlie two 
spellings. It is, for instance, well 
to know storied windows (illustrating 
biblical or other stories) from 
storeyed windows (divided by tran¬ 
soms into storeys). The Differ¬ 
entiation, however, Is still a pro¬ 
bationer, indeed lacks tlie support 
of the OED ; that is sadly against 
it, especially when the lOth-c. 
quotations are found to show -ry & 
-Ties four times as often as -rey & 
-reys ; but there is yet a chance that 
it may win through ; so may it be 1 

storm. See wind, n. 
story. For but that is another s., see 
Hackneyf-d phrases. It is not 
mended by variations, such as : 
Presently it returned. lie hoped he 
was not to be assailed by birds. He 
had read a story—but never mind that 

now. 

stouten. See -en verrs. 
stove, = See stave, 

strad. .See Curtailed words. 
8tralght(ly). Certain members of the 
Labour Party, like Mr Snowden, Aooe 
spoken very honestly d: siraighlly 
about the growth of this idea./For 
once, he did not mvice his words on 
a labour question ,* would that he had 
spoken as straightly on previous occa- 
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sions I These two examplc 3 > of 
which the first shows a perhaps 
defensible straightly, <fc the second 
a certainly indefensible one, throw 
some light on the regrettal)le but 
progressive extinction of our old 
monosyllabic adverbs ; it is the 
company of honestly that partly 
excuses the first straightly ; see 
Unidiomatic -ly, 

straln)(spraiii. For the not very 
clear distinction, see sprain. 
straltfen). The chief [ihnwcs in 
wliich these, & not slraight(en), must 
be used are: the strait gate, the 
straitest sect, strait jacket, strait 
waistcoat, strait-laced, straitened cir¬ 
cumstances, straitened {for). 

strappado. IM. -os ; sec -o(f .)3 3. 
strateglc(al), pronunciation. In the 
penult of adjj. & nn. in -ic (& the 
antepenult of -ical words), if -ic is 
preceded by a single consonant, 
there is an overwhelming preponder¬ 
ance for tlie sliort sound of the 
previous vowel (except u) ; so 
errdlic, barbaric, meclidnic, trdgic, 
poHic, acadUmic, ilhic, angHlic, arth¬ 
ritic, prolific, chrdnic, cxdtic, micro- 
scSptc, historic, spasmodic, lyric, 
paralyt fr, & luiTuIrecls Tuoro ; cf*, 
witli u, scorbutic, music, cubic. 
Nevertheless, strate'gic is at leiust as 
often said as strate'gic ; the most 
notable of other exceptions is scenic ; 
the OKI) recognizes both pronun¬ 
ciations for scenic & strategic, bnt 
gives the preference to e in the first, 
vfe to € in the otiicr. ^ 

strategy )(tactlcs. Ltyniologically, 
strategy is generalship, & tactics is 
array, & the modern antithesis re¬ 
tains as closely as could fairly be 
expected the original difference. 

1 he Olsl) (lefinition of strategy & 
note on the tlistinction follow, with 
three quotations, of which tlie first 
two are from the OKI). Strategy, i 
1 lie art of a eommamler-in-chief ; 
the art of projecting & directing the 
larger nvilitary movements & opera¬ 
tions ()f a campaign. Usually drs- 
finguished from tactics, which is tlie 
art of handling forces in battle or in 


the immediate presence of the 
' enemy. (Quotations) Strategy dif¬ 
fers materially from tactic; the 
latter belonging only to the mechan¬ 
ical movement of bodies set in 
motion by the formcr./Beforc hostile 
armies or fleets arc brought into 
contact (a word which perhaps bet¬ 
ter than any other indicates the 
dividing line between tactics & 
strategy)./The study of strategy, 
which is the art of bringing forces 
into contact with the enemy, & of 
tactics, which is the art of using 
those forces when they are in contact 
with the enemy. 

Readers should perhaps be warned 
against supposing that the tact of 
contact Sc of tactics is etymologically 
the same, since these writers have 
utilized the accidental likeness; 
contact (Latin) is touch, tactics 
(Greek) is array. 

stratify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., C. 

stratum. PI. -ta ; see -um. 
stratus. PI. -ti. 

strawberry. For the s. leaves see 
Sobriquets. 

strayed, adj. Intransitive p.p. 
streak. Thesilvers.; see Sobriquets. 
Stre^)(strain, as technical terms in 
Physira. In defining the use of 
stress in Pliysics, the OED remarks 
that it is ‘ used variously by different 
writers & this statement is borne 
out by its quotations. Any close 
examination of such matters is out¬ 
side our scope ; but the layman 
may be glad of a rough distinction. 
It is perhaps safe to say that strain 
is the result of stress ; stress being 
mutual action exerted by bodies or 
parts, strain is the alteration of form 
or dimensions produced by it. 

strew. P.p. indifferently -ed Sc -n. 
Stria. PI. -iae. 

stricken. This archaic p.p. of 
sfnA‘e survives chiefly in particular 
phrases, Sc especially in senses 
divorced from those now usual with 
the verb —stricken in years, a stricken 
field, the stricken deer, for a stricken 
hour, poverty-stricken, panic-stricken- 
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The use of the word by itself as an 
adjective = afflicted, in distress, is 
sometimes justified, but more often 
comes under the description of 
Stock pathos. 

stride. Past-ode; p.p. (rare)-idden. 
_ Stri]iged)(Stnmg. Accurately, a bow 
is stringed or unstringed according 
as it is provided with a siring or 
not, & strung or unstrung according 
as it is bent to the string or not ; 
cf, stringed instruments & strung 
nerves ; so a high-strung tempera¬ 
ment but a gut-stringed racket. 
Overstrung piano, which suggests a 
difliculty, is right because the 
notion is not that of providing it 
with overstrings as the racket is 
provided with gut strings (implying 
formation from the noun string), but 
that of stringing it transversely 
(from the verb string with the ad¬ 
verb oter). See hamstringed for 
discussion of that w'ord & of bow¬ 
string, vb. 

strlnghalt, spr-. Both forms are 
common, & tncy denote the same 
disease ; str-, which the OED re¬ 
gards as probably the original, might 
w'cll be made the only w'ord. 

strive- Past strove, p.p. striven ; 
but the OED adds that ‘ many ex¬ 
amples of strived ’ for both ‘ occur in 
writers of every period from the 
14th to the 19th c.’. 

Stroke, v., makes -kable ; RIute e. 
stroma. PI. -ata. 

strophe. See Technical terms ; 
pronounce strS'fi; pi. -s or -phae, 
see Latin plurals. 
strow, formerly common, is now 
only a by-form of strew, 
struma. PI. -mae. 
strung. See stringed. 
strychnia, -nine. See morphia ; 
but sirychnia has not, like that, 
maintained itself in popular use. 
stubbornness. So spelt, 
stucco. The noun makes -os, see 
-o(e)s .‘i ; the verb -oes, -oed ot-o'd. 
studding-sail. Pronounce stu'nsl. 
studiedly. For the legitimacy of 
the form see -edly, rule (3). 


studio. PI. -05 ; see -o(e)3 4. 
Study, vb, stultify, stupefy. For 
inficxions see Verbs in -ie &c., 0. 
stupid makes -er, -est ; -er & -est 2. 
stupor, not stupour; -ouu & -or. 

STURDY INDEFENSIBLES. Many 
idioms arc seen, if they arc tested by 
grammar or logic, to express badly, 
even sometimes to express the re¬ 
verse of, wliat they are nevertheless 
well understood to mean. Good 
people point out the stn, & bad 
people, who are more numerous, 
take little notice <fc go on committing 
it; then the good people, if they arc 
foolish, get excited & talk of ignor¬ 
ance iS: solecisms, & are laughed at 
as purists ; or, if they are wise, say 
no more about it & wait. The in- 
defcnsihlcs, sturdy as they may be, 
prove one after another to be not 
immortal. There was a time when 
no-one was more ashamed to sav 
‘ You w'as there ’ thiin most of us 
now arc to say ‘ It’s me ’ ; ‘ you 
was ’ is dead ; * it’s me ’ has a long 
life before it vet ; it too will die, 
& there arc mucli more profitable 
w^ays of spending time than batting 
it. It is well, however, to realize 
that there are such things as fi)oIisli 
idioms ; that a language slioiild 
abound in them can be no credit to 
it or its users ; A the drawing of 
attention to them is a step towards 
making them obsolete ; a few types 
follow, wath references to articles in 
which each question is touclicd 
upon :— 

It ’s me. 

Don’t he longer than you can help. 
So fur from hating him, I like him 
(far 2). 

The man of all others for the job 
(of 7), 

The worst liar of any man I know 
(of 7). 

A chihl of ten years old (of 7). 

That long nose of his (of 7). 

It is no USE complaining. 

Better known than popular {-ER & 
-EST 7), 

Were ever finer lines per\'erted to a 
meaner use ? (Illogicalities). 
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It i8 a day's work even to open, 
much less to acknowledge, all the 
letters (much 2). 

For two reasons, neither of which 
are noticed by Plato (neither 3). 
All men do not speak German (not 
^ )• 

He ONLY died a week ago. 

It should not be taken too literally. 
I should not be suRPRiSEd if it 
didn’t rain. 

Sty, nn. PI. sties. The separate 
spelling stye (pi. styes)^ sometimes 
used for the pimple on the eyelid, 
has not the support of the OED, & 
the danger of confusion is too slight 
for artificial Differentiation. 

sty, vb. For inflexions, sec Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 6. 

style)(stlle. See stile. 
stylo. Sec Curtailed words ; pi. 
■os, see -©(Ejs 5. 

Stymie. See stimy. 

Suabian, Swa-. 6’ica- (nearer the 
original German) is preferred by OED 
to Hua- (fr. the intermediate Latin). 

sub, n. Used slangily for subaltern, 
suJbscription, & substitute, & also 
with help of context for other words ; 
see Curtailed words. 

subdual. See -al nouns. 
subduedly. A bad form ; see -edly. 
Both Sie^ried Sassoon tb IF, J, 
Turner speak subduedly as if in 
recoUeclion of ancient biitemess, but 
it is poetry of a distinguished dis¬ 
illusionment. 

subject. For synonyms in sen.se 
theme &c., see field. 
subjective genitive. See Technical 

TER.MS. 

subjugate makes -jugable, see -able 
1 ; & ~atoT, see -or. 

Subjunctives. The word is very 

variously used in grammar. The 
Bubjuiu'tives here to be considered 
(1) exclude those, often so called, in 
which the modal effect is giv^en by 
an auxiliary such as may (that he 
may do it; of. that he do it), let {lei it 
be so ; cf. be it so), or shall (until he 
ihati be dead; cf. until he be dead) ; 


& (2) include any verb that is under¬ 
stood to be modally different from 
the indicative but is either indis¬ 
tinguishable from it in form or 
distinguished otherwise than by an 
auxiliary ; in * that he learn ’ it is 
clear that learn is subjunctive ; in 
‘ that w'c learn ’ it is not; in * that 
we, he, may learn ’ there is no 
subjunctive that concerns us in this 
article ; any verb of the kind that 
has now been Ioo.scly indicated is for 
our present purpose a subjunctive, 
whether or not it is more specifically 
known as imperative {sing we mer¬ 
rily), conditional of the apodosis 
(if were more seemly) or of the pro¬ 
tasis {if it please you), optative {had 
I but the power J), indirect question 
{When I ask her if she love me), 
indefinite future clause {till he die), 
or by any other such name. 

About the subjunctive, so de¬ 
limited, the important general facts 
are : (1) that it is moribund except 
in a few easily specified uses; (2) 
that, owing to the capricious in¬ 
fluence of the much analysed classi¬ 
cal upon the less studied native 
moods, it probably never would have 
been possible to draw* up a satis¬ 
factory table of the English sub¬ 
junctive uses ; (3) that assuredly 
iio-onc will ever find it either possible 
or worth while to do so now that the 
subjunctive is dying; & (4) that 
subjunctives met with today, out¬ 
side the few truly living uses, are 
cither deliberate revivals by poets 
for legitimate enough archaic effect, 
or antiquated survivals as in pre¬ 
tentious journalism, infecting their 
context with dullness, or new 
arrivals possible only in an age to 
which tile grammar of the subjunc¬ 
tive is not natural but artificial. 

Uevival : When I ask her if she 
love me (prose, focci). 

Survival; If tliis analysis be cor¬ 
rect (normal, ts). 

Arrival: If tliis were so, it was in 
self-defence (sense, teas). 

We may now proceed to illustrate 
the four classes to which we have 
been brought, Alives, Revivals, 
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Survivals, & Arrivals, in the senses 
already explained ; & no conceal¬ 
ment need be made of the purpose 
in hand, which is to discourage the 
last two classes. 

ALIVES 

Those uses are alive which it occurs 
to no-one to suspect of pedantry or 
artificiality, & which come as natural 
in speech as other ways of saying the 
tiling, or more so. The giving of a 
few specimens is all that will here 
be necessary. 

Go away {& all 2nd-pers. impera¬ 
tives). 

Manners be hanged! (& such 3rd- 
pers. curses). 

Come what may. Be that as it may. 
Far be it from meto.. other such 

stereotyped formulae). 

I shall be 70 come Tuesday. 

If he were here now (& all if .. . 
xoere clauses expressing a hypothesis 
that is not a fact; were & not be, 
& not a fact, arc essential). 

1 wish it were over. 

Though all care be exercised (the 
difference is still a practical one 
between Though . . . is,= In spite of 
the fact that, & Though ... be,— 
Even on the supposition that). 

REVIVALS 

What care 1 how fair she be ? 

Lose who may, 1 still can say , , . 

If ladies be but young cfc fair. 

But illustration is superfluous ; 
there are no uses of the subjunctive 
to which poets, & poetic writers, 
may not resort if it suits them ; the 
point to be made is merely that it is 
no defence for the ordinary writer 
who uses an antiquated subjunctive 
to plead that he can parallel it in 
a good poet. 

SURVIVALS 

In the examples that will be given 
there is nothing incorrect j the 
objection to the subjunctives in them 
is that they diffuse an atmosphere 
of dullness & formalism over the 
writing in which they occur ; the 
motive underlying tliem, & the 


effect they produce, are the same 
that attend the choosing of Formal 
WORDS, a reference to which article 
may save some repetition. 

If it have [has] a flaxv, that fimo 
takes the shape of a slight incoher¬ 
ence./It is quite olnnous to what grave 
results such instances as the above 
may lead, be they [if they are] only 
sufficiently numerous./The causes 
tvhich u>ould probably bring about a 
protracted civil xvar in Servia should 
King Peter die before the question of 
his successor be [is, or has been] 
more firmly decided. / If these others be 
[are] all we can muster, it were [would 
be] better to letive the sculpture 
galleries empty./If Mr Ilobhonse’s 
analysis of the vices of popular 
government be [is] correct, much more 
would seem to be needed./It were 
[would he] futile to attempt to deprive 
it of its real meaning./Unless imme¬ 
diate action be [is] taken, the country 
will be so tied that , . ./That will 
depend a good deal on whether he be 
[is] shocked by the cynicism. 

ARRIVALS 

The best proof that the subjunctive 
is, except in isolated uses, no longer 
alive, & one good reason for abstain¬ 
ing from it even where, as in the 
Survival examples, it is gramma¬ 
tical, are provided by a collection, 
such as anyone can gather for him¬ 
self from any newspaper, of sub¬ 
junctives that are wrong. A col¬ 
lection follows, slightly grouped. 

Mixed moods; That two verbs 
whose relation to their surroundings 
is precisely the same should be one 
subjunctive, & one indicative, is an 
absurdity that could not happen 
until the distinction had lost its 
reality ; but it does happen every 
day x^^If that appeal be made & 
results JM the return of the Oovern- 
ment to power, then , . ./There are 
those who, if there be common security 
db they are all right, not only care 
nothing for, but icould rt-en oppose, 
the . . ./If the verdict goes against him 
his home may be sold up, or if 
injunction be obtained against him 
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d: he dclics it he may be imprisoned./ 
IJ the history of Christianity is, as 
Holding suggests, but a world-drama 
xvhich mythologizes in a passing 
symbol the inner psychological drama, 
if it be blit a precipitate 0 / the tides or 
storms of the spiritual imagination, 
if it be a mere projection of man's 
agtlalcd subjectivism, how can it give 
us . . ,?/These bes arc not tbcinsclves 
wrong ; they are Survival subjunc¬ 
tives ; but the fact that the verbs 
associated with them, which have 
subjunctives ready for use just as 
tmicli as to be, arc allowed to remain 
indicative shows that the use of be 
too is mechanical meaningless. 

Were in conditionals : The correct 
type, a common enough ‘ Survival ’, 
is Were that true there were no more 
to say ; the first were, of tlic pro¬ 
tasis, is right only in combination 
with the other were, of the aftodosis, 
or with its modern equivalent, tvould 
(should) be ; & iieitlicr of tliem is 
applicable to past time any more 
than would be itself ; their reference 
is to present or to undefined time, 
or more truly not to time at all (& 
especially not to a particular past 
time) but to utopia, the realm of 
non-fact. If it is a hard saying that 
tecrc (singular) in conditionals does 
not refer to past time, consider some 
other verb of past form in like case. 
Such a verb may belong to past 
time, or it may belong to utopia : 
If he heard, he gave no sign {heard & 
gai'C, past time); If he heard, how 
angry he would be I {heard & would 
be, not past time, but utopia, the 
realm of non-fact or the imaginary) ; 
the first heard is indicative, the 
second is subjunctive, though tlic 
form lia[)pens to be the same ; in 
the verb be, eonvenicntly enough, 
there liappens to be still a distin- 
guisliable form for the subjunctive, 
& what corresponds for the verb be 
to t he two heard sentences is If it teas 
(never teerr) so it did not appear. 
If U tvere. (or nowadaj's alternatively 
teas) so how angry we should be !. 
Were (sing.) is, then, a recognizable 
subjunctive, & applicable not to 


past facts, but to present or future 
non-facta ; it is entirely out of place 
in an t/-clause concerned with past 
actualities & not answered by a 
were or would be in the apodosis. 
It has been necessary to labour this 
explanation because for the many 
readers who are not at home with 
grammatical technicalities the mat¬ 
ter is puzzling. Examples :— It is 
stated that, during the early part of 
the H'ar of Independence (1821), the 
Greeks massacred Mussulmans; if 
this were so, it was only in self- 
defence./If rent were cheap, clothes 
were dearer than today./If the attitude 
of the French Government were krmvn 
to our own Government last week it 
cxplams the appeal to the Dominions./ 
We must not look for any particulars 
as to that lost xvork {if it were ever 
w'ritten), “ The Life ct Advenlures of 
Joseph Sell These four contain 
if . . . were (sing.) in protasis—an 
‘ Alive ' form if the apodosis is 
icould be or were, i.e. if the condi¬ 
tional is of the utopian kind, but 
wrong if the time of tlic tccrc is a 
particular past. Read was in each. 
Examples in apodosis :— It were 
just d; fitting that on such an occasion 
a Prince of the Royal House & Heir- 
apparent to the Throne should himself 
luwx plied the fires of the record tear- 
ship With coiil. The newspaper is 
patting the Prince on the back for 
wiiat he actually did, viz stoke ; it 
means not that it would be right 
on an im.'iginary occasion, but that 
it w'us on that past occasion right 
for hini to stoke; read was./The 
dull 'Vinter prospect appeared so quiet 
d peaceful, it were dinicult to 
imagine the Bodies over there —on 
senfry, in their dugouts, eating, 
drinking, sleeping, just like the men 
about me; but, proving their pre¬ 
sence, a miniexvurfer shell passed 
overhead. Paraphrasing so as to get 
rid of the glamour of the word xvere, 
we get not • I should find it difficult ’, 
but ‘ I found it difficult as is shown 
by ‘ a shell passed ’; read it was 
difficult. 

Sequence ; To those who have bad 
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tu do with Latio & Greek Grammar, 
there will be a familiar sound in 
Sequence of tenses & Sequence of 
moods ; what is implied in the terms 
is that it may be necessary to use 
a tense or a mood not to convey the 
meaning peculiar to it as such, but 
for the sake of harmony with the 
tense or mood of another verb on 
which it depends. The principle 
has its place, though little is heard 
of it, in English grammar also (see 
Sequence of tenses) ; it is men¬ 
tioned here because the most likely 
explanation of the subjunctives now 
to be quoted, some clearly wrong, 
some at the best uncalled-for, seems 
to be a hazy memory of sequence 
of moods ; after each example the 
supposed reasoning is suggested, not 
as sound, but as conceivable :— 
Why should ordinary shop assistants 
enjoy a half-holiday, as is proposed 
in Sir William Bull's Bill, while the 
staff behind the scenes, often working 
underground & before a scorching 
fire, be denied this privilege? (Why 
should assistants enjoy is in the sub¬ 
junctive ; therefore the subordinate 
clause requires the staff be, not is, 
denied),/But if, during the intercourse 
occasioned by trade, he finds that a 
neighbour in possession of desirable 
property be weaker than himself, he 
is apt to take advantage (if he finds 
is a conditional; therefore the 
clause dependent on it must be in 
the subjunctive).//?)/ all means let 
us follow after those things which 
make for peace, so far as be possible 
{let us follow is an exhortation ; 
therefore the clause dependent on it 
must &c,)./We should be glad to know 
that every chairman of a Local EducO’ 
tion Authority or Education Com¬ 
mittee were likely to read this short 
biography {should is subjunctive, 
therefore &c. ; or, perhaps more 
probably, should be glad to know is 
in one word wish, & wish . . . were 
is beyond cavil),/And if exception¬ 
al action were needed to prove love, 
what would after all be proved, except 
that Uroe were not the rule ? (would 
is a subjunctive, therefore &c.)./No 
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doctor would inject horse serum into 
a patient if he knew that he were 
liable to horse asthma (as the last)./ 
If I made a political pronouncement 
1 should feel that 1 were outraging 
the hospitality of the Brotherhood 
movement {should is a subjunctive, 
tlicrefore &c.)./i/ icou/d not be sur¬ 
prising if this limit were reduced to 
£125, the German limit, white volun¬ 
tary insurance were still allowed for 
persons with incomes up to £100 a 
year (the meaning of the while clause 
is the same as if it bad iH'gun with 
t£r, in whieli case were allowed would 
have been inevitable). It may be 
admitted that some of those are less 
bad than others, & that, while the 
group is characteristic of a time that 
is not at ease with its subjunctives, 
anyone who wished to parallel its 
details in writers who used the mood 
far more frequently than we as well 
as more naturally could doubtless 
do so ; nevertheless they are best 
classed with Arrivals. 

Indirect question : Latin grammar 
is perhaps also responsible for the 
notion that indirect <iuostion re¬ 
quires tlie Bul)junctivc. There is no 
such requirement in Englisli ; Ask 
him who he be is enougli to show 
that. Sir Adam asked Sir Bichard 
Bedmayne if he were airure that one 
of the miners’ .secretaries in Scotland 
had been . . . Head teas ; but again 
such subjunctives may be found in 
older writers. 

Miscellatuous : He therefore came 
round to the vino that simple Bible 
teaching w'cre better abolished alto¬ 
gether it that the open door for all 
religions were established in its jilace. 
Were better abolished is a correct 
Survival ; but dealing wit It the now 
unnatural has ten]])tetl tlie writer 
into an im[)ossible continuation./ 
Be the ventilation of a gaseous mine 
as efficient as it can be made, nothing 
will pra'cnt ... An unidioinatic 
extension of the * Ali\'c Be that as 
it may, made absurd by its length./ 
lie replied gently, but firmly, that tf 
his department were to be successful, 
he must accommodate himself to the 
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■people xcho emplotjed him. His words 
were not ‘ If my depnrtment be to 
succeed but' is to The sequence 
change of li* should be to was, &, 
ivere instead mins the sense ; ‘ were 
to be successful ’ incans ‘ succeeded ^ 
or * should succeed not ‘ was to 
have a cliance 

The c(tnclusion is that wTitcrs who 
deal in Survival subjunctives run the 
risks, first, of making tlicir matter 
dull, secondly, of being tempted 
into lihindcTS themselves, thirdly, of 
injuring tlic language by encourag¬ 
ing others more ignorant than they 
to blunder hahitually, & lastly, of 
having the proper dignity of style at 
whielt they aim mistaken by cap¬ 
tious readers for pretentiousness. 

submerge, fieruinlive usu. sub- 
tucrsiblc rather tlian -gihle, 
submissible, -IttabJe. The second 
form is unexeei)tionahlo ; but on the 
f>rineiplc exjilaincd in -ahi.k 2, sub- 
missible Avaul<l have been expected 
to establish itself on the analogy of 
ad, o, & per, -missible. It is in fact, 
to judge from the OKI), hardly 
existent, but may nevertheless he 
rccominendcd as preferable. 

suborn. See 1'’oum.\i. wouds. 
subpoena. Best so ^vritten, sec 
Ai, (n ; p.p. subponw'd, sec -i:t) & ’n. 
subscribe makes -bablc; sec Murr: e. 
subsellium. ri, -m, 
subservience, -cy. See -ci-, -cv. 
subsidence. The OKI) gives pre¬ 
ference to euhsi'dence ovi'r su'l)- 
sldenec. But residence, confidence, 
providence, & coincidence, alt asso¬ 
ciated with verbs in -i'de, & all 
disregarding that fact conforming 
to the UiiCESsivE ACCEN'T tciidcncv, 
are a very strong argument on the 
otlier side, against which perhaps 
no opposite instance of any weight 
can be brought. Su'bsidenee is 
therefore rccommcndctl ; the Katin 
(pianlfty f-va/o settle) is of no impor¬ 
tance (see I''alse quantita ). 

subsidize makes -zable ; see Mute e, 
substantiate makes -liable; see 
"AiiLE 1. For pronunciation of sub- 
itaniialion, see -ciation. 


substantlvally, -ively. See adjec¬ 
tivally. 

substitute vb, substitution. A very 
rapid change—according to the view 
here taken, a corruption—has been 
lately taking place in the meaning 
& use of these words ; so rapid, 
indeed, that what tlic OED stigma¬ 
tized in ID 15 as ' Now regarded as 
incorrect * will soon, if nothing can 
be done to stop it, become normal 
usage & oust what is here held to be 
the words’ only true sense. The 
definition to which the OED adds 
the above note is (for the verb) ‘ To 
take the place of, replace *, & an 
examination of what other diction¬ 
aries are at hand (Century, Standard, 
Webster, Cassell’s Encyclopaedic, & 
some small fry) discovers that none 
of them records this sense at all, with 
the exception of the Standard, in 
which it is confined to Chemistry. 
They all agree that the verb means 
something entirely different, viz to 
put (a jicrson or thing) in the place 
of another. It is clear, then, what 
the orthodox use of the verb is ; 
the use of the noun follows it; & we 
can set down for cornjiarison a sen¬ 
tence or two that arc right & one or 
two that are wrong, choosing as 
nouns that will make the points 
clear butter margarine, Englishman 
& alien. 

COBHECT 

A. We had to substitute margarine 
(for butter). 

B. Aliens arc being substituted (for 
Englishmen). 

C. (.'Miens arc rejdaoing English¬ 
men.] 

1). The substitution of margarine 
(for butter) is having bad effects. 

K. Let there he no more substitu¬ 
tion of aliens (for I’'iigIishmon). 

F. Its substitution (for butter) is 
lamentable. 

INCOIMIECT 

We had to substitute butter (by 
margarine). 

B. iMiglisluncn are being substi- 
tutcil (by aliens). 
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C. Aliens are substituting English¬ 
men. 

D. The substitution of butter (by 
margarine) is having bad effects. 

E. Let there be no more substitu* 
tion of Englishmen (by aliens). 

F. Its substitution (by margarine) 
is lamentable. 

One can hardly read those parallels, 
with the risks of ambiguity that they 
suggest, without realizing that either 
the old or the new must go ; we 
surely cannot keep such a treacher¬ 
ously double-edged knife as substi¬ 
tute has become ; cither its original 
edge, or the one into which its buck 
has been converted, must be ground 
off; which is it to be ? Another 
reflection, which may not occur 
unsuggested to all, is that in the 
incorrect set the words replace or 
replacement would have done, where¬ 
as in the correct set they would 
either have been impossible or have 
changed the meaning. And here, 
probably, is what accounts for the 
whole perversion of our words ; 
substitute & substitution have been 
seized upon by people who failed to 
apprehend with precision the dic¬ 
tionary deflnitions & fancied they 
bad found equivalents in sense for 
the words replace{m€nt)^ wJiich they 
had been ignorantly taught to regard 
as solecisms in the required senses 
(see replace) ; so they determined 
(in their lingo) to substitute replace 
by substitute, whereas they ought to 
have refused (in English) to sub¬ 
stitute substitute for replace or to 
replace replace by substitute. 

To sum up : The dictionary defini¬ 
tions are right ; the new popular 
use is wrong & confusing, & is based 
upon a superstition ; but it has 
hTtherto, as the dictionaries show, 
almost escaped detection, & therefore 
it will be necessary to give a con¬ 
vincing array of recent quotations, 
to satisfy readers that this article 
is not an attack on the negligible. 
It is indeed high time that replace 
were reinstated & substitute reduwd 
to its proper function. In going 
through the sentences, those who 


are new to the question may observe 
that nearly all can be mended in 
two ways, shown for verb & noun 
in the first two examples—one the 
change to replaceiment). & the other 
the turning of the sentence upside 
down & changing of bij to for. One 
or two exceplioim! tyj)es are placed 
at the end with special eorreetions. 

The ecclesiastical principle u'as 
substituted by the national, the Empire 
(fc the Papacy by the Contniuncs 
(Either teas replaced ; or The national 
principle ivas substituted for the 
ecclesiastical, the Communes for the 
Empire tb the Papacy)./Chief among 
these innovations is the substitution 
of the large tfc univietdy geographical 
unit by a small compact local 
administrative unit (ICithcr is the 
replacement of ; or is the substitution 
of a compact local unit for the un¬ 
wieldy geographical unit)./M. Chi- 
cherin cdso requested that in article VJ 
the word '’foment' should be substi¬ 
tuted by the word prepare saying 
that • foment' has too vast an accepta¬ 
tion./Although only a temporary, (t 
liable to be substituted by an ex- 
service man at any time, because 1 
ions physically unfit for the army, 
1 am glad to . . ./If it proves successful 
it will be extended all along the border; 
ij it fails it will be substituted by an 
arbitrary line along the lahes tt 
rivers./Many words, such as aviation, 
airship, dirigible, aeroplane, {Wialor, 
dec., have been assailed d‘ 
by terms which lend themselves to 
finer expression./The' Stamjia ’ hopes 
that a definite pledge will be obtained 
for Greek evacuation, tC that regular 
troops will not be substituted by 
* sacred battalions './If a good raw 
hide gear is substituted by a set of 
laminated gears, they will be found 
quite as silent./Mr Asquith concluded 
on a note of high appeal for the 
substitution of the Supreme Council 
by the League of Nations./The Greek 
administration should continue under 
the supervision of the Allies until the 
time comes for its substitution by a 
Turkish administration./The sub~ 
Btitution of the Council by a Com- 
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miltee of ATubo-ssadors is about to be 
realized./You appear to recommend 
the abolition of the Council of India 
d* its subslitution bi/ a regular Com- 
mittee of Parliament./Even the sup¬ 
pression of the pr^n'inces, d their 
subsdtitiion by larger spheres of 
(ioveniment, is being considered./The 
substitution of a voluntary censorship 
by a compulsory ^(mcrnmcnt one 
would result in a more onerous 
authority./The Chancellor of the 
Exchetpier looked foneard to the al/oli- 
tion of the excess profits duty d- its 
substitution by a tax on war fortunes./ 
The proposals will include the dis¬ 
missal of all Prussian or non-lihcnun 
officials in the occupied areas, dr their 
substitution by ojjicials born in the 
country./And the very slow diminu¬ 
tion is due to the substitution of these 
barbaric melhods by others Tulionnl 
<£ decent./A budget 'T(i.v on all ‘ laud 
values ’ should be lei ied in substitution 
of the duties ou tea, sugar, cocoa, tO 
Other articles of food {It is true tliat 
in replacement of would have an 
awkward soun<l lirre; but only 
because the still siMi[)Icr instead, or 
in place, or in lieu, of is tlie plain 
English for it)./// potatoes substitute 
bread, what is going to substitute 
potatoes ? is a question iTery German 
ivill have to ask hiimself (Fn'the corn- 
()arativcly rare active use, the 
upside-down method is not quite 
applicable. Kitlier read replace, or 
If we substitute potatoes for bread, 
what arc we going to substitute for 
potatoes ?)./Money d talent, often 
substituted by their counterfeits, specu- 
lution <0 trickery, have here broken 
down all barriers {often substituted by 
iticaiis simply or often). 

subtle, subtil(e), &c. The modern 
forms are subtle, subtler, subtlest, 
subtly, but subtilize ; b is silent in 
all. Spellings with the i retained are 
(except in subtilize) usually left to 
arehaists of various kinds ; &, as 
Milton iva.s eontent with suttlc, there 
Keem.s little reu.son for going back 
beyond subtle to subtil. 

subtract(ion), substr-. Spell in the 


first way ; but the forbidden -s- is 
called by the OED only ' now 
illiterate ’; & in the long array of 
writers who have used it are Ben* 
thain, the Duke of Wellington, & 
Carlyle. 

subversal. See -al nouns. Since 
his ‘ Trade d? Tariffs ’ appeared (m 
1906) the subversal of the economic 
conditions demands a fresh investiga¬ 
tion of the problem. 

succedaneum. PI. -ea ; but an 
examination of quotations is so far 
from suggesting any difference of 
meaning between this i)edantic term 
& its synonym substitute that it may 
surely be relegated to the Super¬ 
fluous WORDS. 

succeed. All the traditions in which 
she has been brought tip have not 
succeeded to keep her back. Head in 
keeping, & see Gerund 3. 

succ^s. For s. d'estime, $. fou, see 
French words. 

success. For s. of esteem, see 
Gallicisms 5. 
succinct. Pronounce -ks*. 
succour. Keep the -u-; -our & -or. 
succuba, -bus, PL -ae, -i • the 
Words mean the same, & are not 
respectively feminine & masculine, 
such. 1. S. w'liich, s, w'ho, s. that, 
s. where, &c. 2. S. that rol.) (s. that 
coiij. 3. S, exclamatory. 4. Illi¬ 
terate s. = that &c. 5. S. = so. 0. S. 
as for as. 7. Suchlike. 

1. S. which, s. -who, s. that (rel. 
pron.), s. tvherc (rcl. adv.). Such is 
a demonstrative adjective & demon¬ 
strative pronoun, to which it was 
formerly common to make other 
relatives besides as correspond, 
especially which, who, that, & tvhere. 
Modern idiom rejects all these, & 
eonfmes itself to as ; the OED’s 
remark on the use of such . . . ichich 
A'C. is * Now rare & regarded as 
incorrect *. It is not in fact so very 
rare ; but most modern examples 
of it are due either to writers’ entire 
ignorance of idiom or to their finding 
themselves in a difficulty & not 
seeing how to get out of it. In the 
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following extracts, when a mere 
change of which &c. to as is not 
possible, the w’ay out, or a way, is 
indicated :—The Roumanian Govern' 
ment contends that it has only requisi¬ 
tioned such things of which there is 
abundance in the country (such things 
as are abundant, or as there is 
abundance of)./Prussia tfc the Kaiser 
were preparing for such a war which 
they believed would result in the Ger¬ 
man Empire (c& Prussia) becoming 
the master of the Old World./The 
third year should be reserved for such 
additional or special subjects (elocu¬ 
tion, for instance) which need not be 
regarded as essential./It was proposed 
to grant to such casual employees of 
the Council who had been continu¬ 
ously employed for three months, <Sr 
whose employment teas likely to 
extend over twelve months, the privilege 
of additional leave (read those, or 
any, for such)./Ilotc, then, can such 
of these men who trouble to thijik 
regard the results of Mr Lloyd George's 
budget ?/li is the bourgeois who thrive, 
such of them who have escaped 
molestation at the hands of the 
Bolsheviks./. . . urging its adoption 
as a means of enabling such of those 
men who are trained in certain 
occupations to get to dr from their 
work./It is subject, of course, to such 
possible changes of plan that any 
unexpected turn of events may bring 
about./1 noticed two cars approaching 
in such a manner that seemed to 
indicate they would both arrive at the 
junction together,/The first zone, 
where the regulations are not so 
onerous, covers such tracts where 
there are no real signs of war (read 
the or those for such ; or as show for 
where there are). 

2. Such that rel.)(5UcA that coni. 
Now & then a s. that for s. as is 
perhaps due to the writer’s hesitat¬ 
ing between two ways of putting 
a thing, one with the relative as Sc, 
the other with the conjunction that, 
& finally achieving neither, but 
stumbling into the relative that. 
They will never learn the truth from 
this system of military inquiries, be¬ 


cause they will only see the results if 
those are such that the Goveniment 
would (ike them to see (such as the 
Government would like them to see V 
or such that the Government would 
like them to be seen ?)./i cannot 
think that there is such a difTcrent 
level of intelligence among English¬ 
men d* Germans that would prevent 
similar papers from being a profitable 
property in Great Britain (such . . . 
as would prevent ? or such . . . that 
it would prevent ?}. 

3. Such exclamatory or appealing. 
The Earl of Derby icas the titular 
King of Man—a piece of constitu- 
iiojial antiquarianism of which Scott 
made such splendid use in ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak *. Such is liable to the 
same over-use of this kind as so ; 
reference to so 3 will make further 
illustration unnecessary liere. Use 
& over-use of an idiom .are difTcrent 
things, & there is no need to avoid 
this such altogether ; in the above 
quotation it may be noticed that 
if the writer had said the piece of 
antiquarianism instead of a piece 
the such would have passed well 
enough. 

4. The illiterate such ( = that, those, 
it, them. See.). The significance of 
the epithet will be found explained 
in Illiteracies, & half a dozen 
examples with corrections will suf¬ 
fice :— Ilis sevcTi propositions for 
non-partisan legislation must appeal 
to the common-sense of every man d* 
woman in the realm ; li' if too Jnuch 
to hope that such will combine to 
render them realities ? (that all 
will)./w4s a Canadian, with, I trust, 
a fair knowledge of the causes which 
led to the defeat of Sir Wilfrid Lfiiirier 
in the recent election, 1 have been 
somewhat amused at some of the 
editorial articles in portions of the 
British Press; the claim that the 
result of such election is an Im¬ 
perialistic victory is very far from the 
truth (of that elect ion)./H’e have seen 

(he hoiv those pcTsofis ni 
humble circumstances who came sud¬ 
denly into possession of moneys spent 
Bucli—i.c., in .. . (st>eiit them)./ 
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That there is a void in a millionaire's 
life is not disproved by anyone shoxvin§ 
that a number of millionaires do not 
recognize Buch void (recognize it, or 
the or that void)./i/wi when it comes 
to its following bis life example^ 
in all its intricate details, all will, 
1 think, agree that such is impossible 
(that that is)./^n appeal to phil~ 
anthropy is hardly necessary, the 
grounds for such being so self-evident 
(for it being)./// I am refused the 
Sacrament I do not be.lici'e that I shall 
hm e less chance of entering the King¬ 
dom of (lod than if I received such 
Sacratrient (received it). 

5. Such = s(). Most people have no 
hesitation in saying such a small 
matter, such big apples, 7L'Uh such 
little justice, such conflicting ex'idence ; 
others oljject tliat it sliould be SO 
small a matter, apjdcs so big, with so 
little justice, evidence so conflicting. 
It must first be admitted that the 
objectors are (with allowances for 
phrases of special meaning) entitled 
to claim the su[>port of grammar. 
In ' such a small matter ’ it is 
usually small, not matter or smalt 
matter, that is to be modified by such 
or 50 , &, small being an adjective, 
the adverb so is obviously the gram¬ 
matical wonl to do the job ; at the 
flame time, such a small matter, 
though it usually means so small 
a matter, may also mean a small 
matter of the kind that has been 
descrilx^d ; but, speaking generally, 
the objectors have grammar on their 
Bide, Shall wc then be meek & mend 
our ways at their bidding? Why, 
no, not wholesale. VVe will try to 
say so wherever idiom does not pro¬ 
test or stiffness ensue ; for instance, 
wc will give up ‘ with guch little 
justice ’ without a murmur ; but 
they cannot expect of us ‘ I never 
saw ajiples so big ’ instead of ‘such 
big apples And they must please 
to remark that the such idiom has 
so established itself that the other 
is often impossible without a change 
of order that suggests formality or 
rhetoric; so big apples V so con- 
inncing evidence ? no ; the adjective 


has to be deferred (apples so big) io 
a clearly artificial way ; but we 
grant that ‘ so small a matter ’ does 
strictly deserve preference over 
‘ such a small matter &, if so 
partial a concession is worth their 
acceptance, let it be made. Other 
idioms that arc no better than they 
should be, & yet need not be ruth¬ 
lessly expelled from society, are 
NICE <!h long &c., TRY tfr manage it 
&c., & perhaps the misplaced only. 

6. Such as for <15. Even the effects 
of unfavourable weather can be par¬ 
tially counteracted by artificial treat¬ 
ment such as by the use of phosphates. 
The repetition of by results in a 
suck as not introducing ns it should 
a noun (W5C), but a preposition (by )— 
a plain but not uncommon blunder. 
Omit either such or by./Some are 
able to help in one way, such as for 
instance in speaking; some in 
another, such as organization. The 
second part i.s right; the first should 
be either in o»ic icay such as for 
instance speaking, or in one way as 
for instance in speaking ; such as 
requires a noun (speaking), not an 
adverbial phrase (m speaking), as 
its completion. 

7. Suchlike. That the word is a 

sort of pleonasm in itself, being 
ultimately = is nothing 

to its discredit, such pleonasms 
being numerous (cf. poulterer— 
pullet•i--CT-)--er) ; but, whether as 
adjective (barley, oats, & suchlike 
cereals) or as pronoun (school¬ 
masters, plumbers, suchlike), it is 
now usually left to the uneducated, 
such being used as the adjective & 
the like as the pronoun. The OED, 
however, abstains from comment. 

Sudan(ese), Soud-. The spelling 
that prevailed when the name first 
became familiar about 1875 was 
Soud- ; the ninth edition of the 
Encycl. Brit, gives its article under 
that name ; in the tenth & eleventh 
it has become Sudan, which the 
OED describes as n ‘ variant of 
Soudan The older form has the 
advantages (1) of being the same as 
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the French, (2) of precluding the 
pronunciation su-, & (3) of being 
probably still the more familiar to 
ordinary people; Sudan has the 
merit, if it is one, of having the same 
number of letters (without suggest¬ 
ing the same sound) as the Arabic 
word, & the other of showing that 
its user claims to know more than 
his neighbours. Sou- is recom¬ 
mended ; see Pride oe knowledge. 

sudarlum, sudatorium. PI. -ia. 
suddenness. So spelt, 
sue makes suable; see Mute e. 
suMe. So written, 
suet makes suety ; see -T-, -tt-, 
sufflclent(ly) & enough. The words 
are discussed under enough ; for 
sufficient in the following extracts, 
see the first paragraph of that 
article : —So far as the building trade 
is concerned the complaint we have 
made to the Government is that 
sujjicient has not been done to get 
materials organized./And there should 
be sufficient of a historic conscience 
left in the Midland capital to evoke 
a large subscription. 

suffix. See Technical terms. 
suffocate makes -cable; see -aule, 1. 
suffrage. For the comparative 
merits of female $. & woman s., see 

female)! WOMAN. 

sufiragette. A more regrettable 
formation than others such as leader¬ 
ette & flannelette, in that it docs not 
even mean a sort of suffrage as they 
mean a sort of leader & of flannel, 
& therefore tends to vitiate the 
popular conception of the termina¬ 
tion’s meaning. The word itself 
may now be expected to die, having 
lost its importance ; may its in¬ 
fluence on word-making die with it! 

suffuse makes -sable; -able 1, 2. 
Sufl(sm), So-. The So- forms are 
called by the OED obsolete variants, 
sugar makes sugared & sugary, see 
-II-, -UR- ; & sugar candy (un- 

hyphened), see Hyphens 3 B. 
suggest. So spelt; gerundive 
‘tible, see -able 2. 
suggestlo falsi. See Technical 
TERMS. Pronounce -tld fftisi. 


SUMMER 


suit, suite, nn. Suite is [ironouneed 
Bwet. The two words are the same, 
& the differences of usage accidental 
& variable ; but where, the sense 
being a set, cither form would seem 
admissible, wc do say at present 
a suit of clothes, a suit of armour, 
a suit of sails, the four suits at cords, 
follow suit ; «fc on the other hand 
a suite (of attendants &c,), a suite ctf 
rooms or apartments, a suite of 
furniture or chairs. 

Sukey. So s]>clt; see -ey, -ie, -y. 

sullenness. So spelt. 

sully. For inflexions see Verbs in 

•IE &c., 6. 

sulphureous, sulphuric, sulphurous. 
The last has differentiated pronun¬ 
ciations sQ'lfurus & shlfur'ws, so 
that there are four adjectives to 
divide the w'ork. Sulphuric & 
sulphurous (-ur'iis) can for general 
purposes be ignored as technical 
terms in Chemistrv like other -ic & 
-ous pairs. Sulphureous & sulphur¬ 
ous (su l-), \vhich remain, have never 
been effectively dilTcrentiatcd, & the 
OED refers the reader for most 
senses of one to definitions given 
under the other. Differentiation 
may be expected to come, & perhaps 
the likeliest course for it to take & 
therefore the best to fall in with 
is that sulphurous, now the more 
popular word, should take to itself 
the secondary or extended senses, 
& sul]thurcous be restricted to the 
primary material ones meaning ‘ of 
or containing sulphur ’ witliout the 
specific limitations of sulphuric & 
sulphurous (-ur'us). This would 
give—though naturally the border¬ 
line is not (piite sharp— sulphureous 
gases, springs, smells, drugs, sub¬ 
stances, but sulphurous yellow, light, 
torments, language, preachers, 

sumach, -ac. The OED gives pre 
cedence to the first spelling, & pro¬ 
nounces sQhuSk or shdb'mak. 

summer, l- St Luke's, St Martin's, 
S. Each of these is often used when 
the other would be the right one ; 
St Luke’s day is in October (18th), 
St Martin’s in November (Uth). 
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2. Summer time, summer-lime, sum¬ 
mertime. The first is the daylight- 
saving term ; in other senses either 
of the others should be used ; see 
Hyphens, group ^business man. 

summersault,-set. See somersault. 
summon(s), 1. For s'ummon & 
send for, see Formal words. 2. 
Summons, n., has pi, summonses, 

3. Summon is the verb in ordinary 
use ; summons should not be used 
as a verb excc[)t in the special sense 
to serve xeitb a legal summons or issue 
a summons against, & even in that 
sense summon is equally good. 

Sunday. For the adverbial use 
(-S', for on S.) see Friday. 
sunk(en). For idiomatic use of the 
two forms, see sink, 

Sunna, -nah. The first is the 

received spelling. 

super, = snpernwmerori/, superficial 
measure, or superfine. Sec Cur¬ 
tailed WOKD.S. 

super-. The use of this as an abbre¬ 
viation for ‘ of a superior kind 
as in superman, super-Dreadnought, 
siipercn'b'c, & scores or hundreds of 
other words, is so evidently con¬ 
venient that it is vain to [irotest 
when others indulge in it, &, so 
evidently liarbarous that it i.s worth 
while to circumvent it oneself when 
one can do so without becoming 
unintelligible. Super-cinema, mean¬ 
ing merely a cinema of exceptional 
size or splendour, & not soinetliing 
tbat transcends & thereby ceases to 
be a cinema, may serve as a speci¬ 
men of the worse applications. 

superb. See Positive words for a 
caution on contexts to which the 
word is unsiiitahle, 

supererogation. For a xoork of s., 
see Hackneyed phrases. 
superficies. Five syllables (-0'- 
shlez) : pi. tlie same. 

Superfluous WORDS. Thatthcrc 

are such tilings in the language is 
likely to be admitted, & perhaps it 
ought be safe even to hazard the 
generality that they ought to be put 


In a black list & cast out; but woe 
to the miscreant who dares post 
up the first list of proscriptions 1 
Brevity & timidity will therefore be 
the marks of our specification ; the 
victims will be mainly such as have 
no friends, with just one or two of 
other kinds slipped in to redeem the 
experiment from utterly negligible 
insignificance. Indeed, it is more 
necessary to account for the tame¬ 
ness of the list than to defend its 
boldness ; & for this purpose it 

must be borne in mind that most of 
the words naturally thought of as 
conspicuously suitable for expulsion 
(say meticulous, asset, protagonist, 
individual, & the like), abominable 
as they are in their prevalent modern 
senses, are not superfluous, because 
each of them has somewhere in the 
background a sense or senses at least 
worth preserving, & often of impor¬ 
tance ; the use of them needs to be 
mended, but not ended, & they are 
dealt with elsewhere. The list 
follows ; reasons for the condemna¬ 
tion should be looked for under the 
word concerned, unless a special 
article is indicated :— dampen (-en 
verbs) ; elevator ; emotive ; epopee ; 
faience ; fcmineittf & femininity 
(ee.mi.n-ineness) ; filtrate ; flamboy¬ 
ant; gentlemanlike; habitude; legiti¬ 
matize & legitimize ; lithesome; men* 
tahty; minify; olden, vb {-en verbs) ; 
(pneten ; Tighten (-en verbs) ; ro¬ 
tatory \ smoothen (-en verbs); suc- 
cedaneum ; un-come-at-able ; vice¬ 
regent ; viccroyal. 

superior, l. For has few equals <£ 
Wo s., see Hackneyed phrases. 

2. The patronizing use (a most s. 
tcomon), in wdiich one expects it to 
be understood always that the per¬ 
son one calls s. is nevertheless one’s 
inferior, resembles the corresponding 
uses of honest, worthy, & good, in 
producing on the hearer an un¬ 
favourable impression of the speaker. 

3. to, not s. than, is required by 
idiom ; but such is the power of 
Analogy that even people who 
obviously cannot be described as 
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uneducated are Bometinies capable 
of treating s. as we all treat beUer or 
greater (cf. fbefeb, with which the 
same mistake is much more fre¬ 
quent} ; the quotations are pur¬ 
posely given at sufficient length to 
show that the writers are not mere 
blunderers ; —Mr Krnle, on the other 
hand, as we gather from his prejace, 
desired first to translate Homer, d: in 
looking about Jot a metre decided on 
the hexameter as the most appropriate 
<& superior /or this style of the heroic 
than the blank or rhymed verse of the 
great English masters (read better . . . 
than, or s. . . . to)./Whatever the con¬ 
ditions in the provinces—the present 
inquiry has dealt only with the Metro¬ 
polis—able do public-spirited men 
have refused to accept the dictation of 
the B.M.A., & are giving far superior 
attention to the insured persons than 
was possible under the cheap con¬ 
ditions of the old club practice (read 
greater . . . than, or s. ... to what). 

Superiority. Surprise a person 
of the class that is supposed to keep 
servants cleaning his owm boots, & 
either he will go on with the job 
while he talks to you, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the w’orld, 
or else he will explain that the 
bootboy or scullery-maid is ill & 
give you to understand that be is, 
despite appearances, superior to 
boot-cleaning. If he takes the 
second course, you conclude that he 
is not superior to it; if the first, 
that perhaps he is. So it is with the 
various apologies (fo use an expres¬ 
sive colloquialism—if we may adopt 
the curreni slang—as the streetboys 
have it —in the vernacular phrase — 
the push-bike ”, if the word may be 
permitted—so to speak —in homely 
phrase—not to put too fine a point 
upon it—if the word be not too vulgar 
—saving the reader's reverence) to 
which recourse is had by WTiters 
who wish to safeguard their dignity 
& yet be vivacious, to combine 
comfort with elegance, to touch 
pitch & not be defiled. They should 
make up their minda whether their 


reputation or tlieir style is such us 
to allow of their dismounting from 
the high horse now & again without 
compromising themselves ; if they 
can do that at all, they can dispense 
with apologies ; if the apology is 
needed, the thing apologized for 
would be better away. A grievance 
once redressed ceases to be an electoral 
asset (if we may use a piece of ter¬ 
minology which tee confess we dis¬ 
like)./Turgenev had so quick an eye ; 
he is the master of the vignette—a 
tiresome word, but it still has to 
serve./About one thing there is com¬ 
plete unanimity; " Coalition ” mtisf 
go ; ” it IS not a Party name, dc in 
any case it will not do at the next 
election ”; to put it vulgarly, that 
cock won't fight./M. Ilaron the 
younger is amusing as the " bounder ” 
Olivier./When the madness rnolif icas 
being treated on the stage, Shakespeare 
(as was the custom of his theatre) 
treated it "for all it was u.-orth"./ 
With its primary postulate, “ steep ” 
as it is, we will not quarrel./It is a 
play that hits you, as the children 
say, “ bang in the eye ''./The armuai 
conj^icf between the iucorne-inx de¬ 
mand note ck the January sales has 
ended, it seems, in the moie or less 
complete triumph of what the Upper 
Fifth would call the former./2'hese 
otherwise admirable paintings are 
not carried far enough in the " finish ” 
which, to use an Irishism, should be 
done before the painting is begun./ 
To make tisc of an ovenvorked phrase, 
the ivall painting requires a more 
severe application of "‘fundamental 
brainwork "./England had been com¬ 
pelled, in homely phrase, to ‘ knuckle 
down ’ to America./Its work was, if 
wc may use a somewhat homely 
expression, ‘ done to time './Palmer¬ 
ston is to all appearance xchat would 
be vulgarly called ' out of the swim 

For another form of superiority, 
that of the famous ‘ of course as 
often exposed & as irrepressible as 
the three-card triek, see course. 

I add a note that I find scribbled 
by my brother in his copy of The 
King's English :—Some writers use 
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a sl.Tin{» plirasc because it suits them, 

& box the ears of people tn general 
because it is slang ; a refinement on j 
the itistitution of whipping-boys, by 
which they not only have the boy, 
but do the whipping. 

SUPERLATIVES; the naked kind, 
stripped of its the or a. The problem 
is not one of (iermany alone ; many 
of the other States which were in the 
Central Alliance are in worst plight j 
for food, so far as can be gathered./ 

. , . addressed the Setiate, declaring 
that widest diversity of opinion exists 
regarding the formation of a League 
of Nations./An extraordinary an- 
nowicemcnt is made tonight, xvhich is 
bound to stir profoundcst interest 
among all civilized peoples, tfc to mark 
a really new epoch in the story of 
democracy./But Stoddard did not 
strike the local note, whereas Stedman 
could tell of Stuyirsant d* the “ Dutch 
Patrol ” in jdoasantest fashion d* in 
accortlancc with the very tone of the 
Irvtng tradition./The League of Na¬ 
tions is furnished with a task that 
will call for utmost watchfulness 
& probably for the exercise of the full 
power it can wield./Mr I’andcrlip is, 
therefore, in closest touch xcith the 
affairs of international finance. 

If the reader will he good enough 
to cxaiiunc these one by one, he will 
certainly admit this much—that 
such su[KTlativcs arc, for better or 
worse, dei>arturcs from custom, & 
that in each sentence a change from 

‘most -’ or *-cst’ to * (a) 

very - ’ or ‘the most - or 

■ the - cst ’ would be a return to 

normal linglish. If he w'ill next try 
to judge, from the whole of the 
specimens taken together, wliat 
effect is produced by this aril lice, 
it may be hope<l, though less con¬ 
fidently, that he will agree with the 
lollowing view. The writers have no 
sense ol eongruity (sec iNCONCRUOirs 
vocAiti'LAnv), & are barbarieally 
adorning contexts of straightforward 
businesslike matter with detached 
scraps of poetry or exalted feeling ; 
the impression on sensitive readers 


is merely that of a queer simulated 
emotionalism. 

Superstitions. ‘ it is wrong to 
start a Benterice with “ But 1 
know Macaulay docs it, but it is bad 
English. The word should cither be 
dropped entirely or the sentence 
altered to contain the word “ how¬ 
ever That ungrammatical piece 
of nonsense was written by the 
editor of a scientific periodical to 
a contributor who had found his 
English polished up for him in proof, 
& protested; both parties being 
men of determination, the article 
got no further than proof. It is 
wTong to start a sentence with 
‘ but * I It is wrong to end a sen¬ 
tence with a preposition I It is 
wTong to split an infinitive I See 
the article Fetishes for these & 
other such rules of thumb & for 
references to articles in which it is 
show'll how misleading their sweet 
simplicity is ; see also the article 
SUBSTITUTE foT an illustration of 
the havoc that is w’rought by un¬ 
intelligent applications of an unin¬ 
telligent dogma. The best know n of 
such prohibitions is that of the 
iSruT INFINITIVE, & thc liold 01 that 
upon thc journalistic mind is w’cll 
shown in the following, wdiich may 
be matched almost daily. Thc 
writer is reporting a theatre decree 
for hat-removal : * . . . thc Manage¬ 
ment relies on the eoojicration of the 
public to strictly enforce tliis rule 
Even a split infinitive (he comments) 
may be forgiven in so well-intentioned 
a notice. Theatre-managers are not 
stylists ; the split this manager has 
perpetrated, is it not a little one? 
&, to put him, irrelevantly, in the 
pillory for it betrays the journalist’s 
obsession. 

^Vell, beginners may sometimes 
find that it is as much as their jobs 
are worth to resist, like the champion 
of ‘ But their editors’ edicts. On 
the other hand, to let oneself be so 
far possessed by conventions whose 
grounds one has not examined as to 
take a hand in enforcing them on 
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other people is to lose the indepen¬ 
dence of judgement that, if not so 
smothered, would enable one to 
solve the numerous problems for 
which there are no rules of thumb. 

supervacaneous. A Superfluous 

WORD. 

supervise^ not -otze ; see -ISE. 
supine. The grammatical noun 
(see Technical terms) is pro¬ 
nounced Bu'pin. For the literary 
adjective the orthodox pronuncia¬ 
tion is supi'n, & of six verse quota¬ 
tions in the OED five require that 
accent; Shelley provides one of the 
five, & also the sixth, in which 
Bu'pin is natural, though not quite 
necessary. But Recessive accent 
is likely to prevail sooner or later, as 
in canine &c. 

supple. The fine moss of the head, 
solidly yet supplely modelled, is set in 
a particulaTly beautiful convention of 
the haiT, The adverb is supply, not 
supplely ; cf. subtle. It is true 
that the OED has found more 
instances in print of ’plely than of 
'ply, & therefore on its historical 
pri nciplcs makes supplely the stan¬ 
dard form. But the pronunciation 
is undoubtedly sii'pli, not sfi'p«i-ll, 
& the long spelling has been due to 
the wish to distinguish to the eye 
from supply (supli') n. & vb ; such 
devices are not legitimate except in 
the last necessity, as with singeing 
& singing ; & it is to be observed 
that, whereas the -e- in singeing 
selects the right of two possible 
pronunciations, the -le- in supplely 
suggests a wrong one. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that adjectives in -bble, 
-ckle, -ddle, -file, -ggle, -pple, -ttle, 
are few & not provided with adverbs 
common enough to settle the ques¬ 
tion ; subtly is in fact the best 
analogue, & its spelling, though 
subtlely has been occasionally used, 
is now established. 

supplement. Noun sfl'pllment; 
verb sQplInifi'nt or sfl'plImCnt; see 
Noun & verb accent C. 
supply, vb. For intlexions see 

Verbs in -ie &c., 6. 


supposal. See -al nouns. 
supposedly. Four syllables if used ; 

see -EULV. 

suppositious, supposititious. The 
supposiiiiious elector tcho imagined 
that the Parliament Hill xcas a iteapon 
for show (1- not for use is, 7ie venture 
to say, a mythical being. It is often 
assumed that the first form is no 
more than an ignorant & wrong 
variant of the other, like pacifist by 
the side of pacificist (see -ist A). 
Ignorant it often is, no doubt, the 
user not knowing how to si>ell or 
pronounce supposititious ; but there 
is no rciison to call it wrong ; 
suppositious & supposititious may 
as well coexist, if tiierc is work for 
two words, as factious & factitious ; 
&, if the support of analogy for the 
shorter form is demanded, there are 
ambitious, expeditious, seditious, nu¬ 
tritious, cautious, ft oblivious, to 
supply it. There are moreover two 
fairly distinct senses to be shared, 
viz spurious, & hypothetical. Sup¬ 
posititious is directly from the Latin 
p.p. 5U/j;josi7ifS = 6ubstitutcd or put 
in another’s place, & therefore has 
properly the meanings foisted, coun¬ 
terfeit, spurious, pretended, ostensi¬ 
ble. Suppasitious is from the Eng- 
lisli su/)posi7ion = hypothesis (ef. 
suspicious similarly formed at an 
earlier stage, in Latiji), & therefore 
may properly mean supposed, hypo¬ 
thetical, assumed, postulated, im¬ 
aginary. It does not follow that 
suppositious is wanted ; probably 
the work it might do is better done 
by the more familiar synonyms 
above given ; it does follow that 
supposititious should not be given, 
as in the quotation at the head, 
senses proper to the sj’nonynis of 
suppositious, but should be confined 
to those implying intent to deceive. 

suppress makes suppressibte, see 
-able 2 ; & suppressor, see -or. 
suppressedly. A bad form ; -edly. 
suppresslo verl. See Technical 
terms. Pronounce 
supreme. See Positive words, &, 
for the s. sacrifice, Stock pathos. 
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surcease^ n. & vb, is a good examp'e 
of the archaic words that dull 
writers at uneasily conscious mo¬ 
ments will revive in totally unstiit- 
able contexts; see Incongruous 
VOCABULARY. Tlic fact is that in 
ordinary English the word is dead, 
though the pun in Macbeth (t£r catch, 
with his surcease, success) is a tomb¬ 
stone that keeps its memory alive ; 
there are contexts & styles in which 
tlie ghosts of dead words may be 
effectively evoked ; but in news¬ 
paper articles & pedestrian wTiting 
ghosts are as little in their clement 
as in Fleet Street at midday. The 
following (pintations are borrow’cd 
from the OEI) ;—{cus carried on 
in all weathers . . . with no surcease 
of keenness./Private schools for boys 
give four days' surcease from lessons./ 
There is no surcease in the torrent of 
Pri nces . . . who continue to pour into 
the capital./1. , , thereupon surceased 
from my labors./They could never 
surcease to feel the liveliest interest in 
those wonderful tneteoric changes./ 
Intrigues tt* practices . . . would of 
necess'ity surcease. 

These are all from 19th or 20th c. 
writers ; but it should he added that 
at least two of the verb examples 
are American ; & if the verb is, as 
seems likely, still alive in the U.S., 
American writers arc naturally ex¬ 
empt from criticism on the point. 

surd For the phonetic sense see 
Technical tkums. 
surety. Pronounce shoor'tl; many 
verse examples show that the 
disyllabic sound is no innovation, 
surgeon, bee riiYsici AN, 
surloin. Sec sirloin. 
surly, Adv. surlily ; sec -LILY s.f. ; 
the change of spelling from sirly 
disguises the fact that -ly in surly is 
the ordinary sullix, & perhaps uc- 
connts for surlily on the analogy of 
jollily, sillily, holily. 

surmise, not -ize ; sec -ise, 
surmlsedly. Four syllables if used ; 
sec -F.ni.v, & use conjecturally 
surprlsal. See -al nouns. 
surprise. 1. Not -i:e; see -ise. 


2. The verb makes -sable ; see Mute 
E. 3. ‘ / should not be surprised if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
not agree with me.' Mr Asquith 
added that ... If Mr Asquith really 
said what the reporter attributes to 
him, which may be doubted, he 
meant ‘ agreed ’ or ‘ agrees not 
' docs not agree The mistake, 
for other examples of which sec 
Negatives, & not, is particularly 
common after should not be surprised. 

surprlsedly. Four syllables, if used ; 
see -EDLY. 

surtout. OED pronounces sertdb't 
or sertdo'; it may be thought that 
scr'tdo represents a later develop¬ 
ment ; but the word is now so little 
used that the question is of no 
importance. 

surveillance. Pronounce serva'lans. 
survey. Noun scr'va, verb serva'; 
see Noun & verb accent. For verb 
inflexions sec Verbs in -ie &c., 2. 
.\gcnt noun, surveyor, sec -or. 

survive makes 'vable, see Mute e ; 
& survivor, see -or. 
suspenders, = braces, is ‘Chiefly 
U.S,’ —OED ; to use it for braces in 
England is to throw away the 
advantage of having two names for 
two things. 

suspense, suspension. In the verbal 
sense, = suspending, the second is 
the right. Suspense, though it still 
retains that force in suspense of 
judgement, has become so identified 
with a state of mind that to revive 
its earlier use puzzles the hearer. 
In the following quotation it Is clear 
that suspense compels one to read 
the sentence twice, whereas suspen¬ 
sion or suspending w’ould have been 
understood at first sight:— The 
stale of war is inn'itably the suspense 
of Liberalism, <£r i/i all the nations at 
war there are some men who greatly 
hope that it may also be the death of 
Liberalism. 

suspensible exists, but is perhaps 
not better than the normal suJ* 
pendable ; sec -able 2. 
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suspicion. For 5.—soupjon, see 

Gallicisms. 

sustain. Mr -, Master of the 

- Hounds, has sustained a broken 

rib cfc other injuries through his horse 
falling. The very common idiom 
here illustrated is described by tiie 
OED as ‘ in modern journalistic 
use ’ ; but with such abstract ob¬ 
jects as injury, loss, leak, bruise, &c., 
instead of broken rib it is as old as 
the 15th c., & the extension is not 
a violent one. Nevertheless, sustain 
as a synonym for suffer or receive or 
get belongs to the class of Formal 
WORDS, & is better avoided both for 
that reason & for a stronger one : 
if it is not made to do the \york of 
those more suitable words, it calls 
up more clearly the other meaning 
in which it is valuable, viz to bear 
up against or stand or endure with¬ 
out yielding or perisliiiig, as in 
‘ capable of sustaining a siege 

sustainedly. Four syllables, if 
used ; see -edly. 

Susy, -le. See -ky, -ie, -y. 
suttee, satl. Use the first, & see 
Didacticism, Mahomet, Pride of 

KNOWLEDGE, 

svelte. See French words. 
Swabian. See Suabian. 

Swan of Avon, See Sobriquets. 
swap, swop. The OED prefers -ap. 

SWAPPING HORSES while crossing 
the stream, a notoriously hazardous 
operation, is paralleled in speech by 
changing a word’s sense in the 
middle of a sentence, by vacillating 
between two constructions either of 
which might follow a word legiti¬ 
mately enough, by starting off with 
a subject that fits one verb but 
must have something tacitly sub¬ 
stituted for it to fit another, & by 
other such performances. These 
lapses are difiicult to formulate & to 
exemplify, & any exposition of their 
nature naturally incurs the charge 
of Pedantry ; nevertheless, the air 
of slovenliness given by them is so 
fatal to effective writing that atten¬ 
tion must be called to them when¬ 


ever an opportunity can be made, 
as by this claptrap heading. 

Changing of a w-ord's sense ; interest 
is peculiarly liable to maltreat¬ 
ment :—Viscount Grey's promised 
speech in the House of Lords on 
Reparations <fr inter-Allied debts 
furnished all the interest naturally 
aroused. Interest is here virtually, 
though not actually, used twice— 
the s[)eech furnished interest, in¬ 
terest was aroused ; but what was 
furnished was interesting matter, & 
what was aroused was eager cur¬ 
iosity ; interest can bear either 
sense, but not both in one sentence./ 
For xi'hile the Opposition beat their 
drums as loudly as ever, it ivas teeli 
knoxcri that there icas very little behind 
all this fuss, ct that in the very 
interests xvltich theij so furiously pro¬ 
tected they were anxious to meet the 
Government half-way. Which stands 
for interests ; they furiously pro¬ 
tected certain interests, i.e. certain 
persons or sets of persons or rights 
or privileges ; they were inclined to 
compromise in some people s inter¬ 
ests, i.e. in their behalf or favour or 
name ; but behalf is not a person or 
a privilege or the like. The didieulty 
of expressing the ineonsistenoy, 
however, explains why tlie word 
interest is often thus aliiised. For 
similar treatment of other words 
than interest, see Legerdemain. 

Shifting from one to another con¬ 
struction. Hut supposing nothing 
chciTif^cd tt this who tuude 

incompetent by the weight at once of 
his virtues db bis ignorances, enjoys 
a lon‘^ life, we should look for a great 
decline in . . - Supposing i.s followed 
first by an object (nothing) & adjec- 
tival complement {changed), & 
secondly by a substantival clause 
(this Pope enjoys). Either is right 
by itself, but to swap one for the 
other means disaster, , - 4 . 

Tacit niodification of the subject 
&c This barbarism could be stopped 
in a very short time, if it were rnade 
a punishable offence to throw rubbish 
into the street, tfc would have the added 
value of reducing the army of scaven- 
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gers. It is not the barbarism, but 
the stoppage of it, that would have 
the added value./Fifty per cent of 
the weight could be knocked off 
pTactically every nnc petrol vehicle 
produced c& yet be able to carry 
exactly the same load. What would 
carry the same load is not the 50% 
knocked off, but either the vehicle 
without it or the other 50*^that 
remained./Afr A. C. Jieusou recalls 
a pleasant fiction, supposed to hetve 
happened to Matthrw Arnold. A 
fiction neither happens nor is sup- 
pose<l to happen to anyone ; a 
fiction can be recalled, but before it 
can be supposed to have happened 
it nuist be tacitly developed into 
a fictitious experience; for it is 
itself a statement or narrative & not 
an event. See Hazinkss for other 
epecimen.s of similar confusion. 

swath(e). The agricultural noun is 
spelt either way & pronounced 
swaw'th or sw6th or swadh ; see 
-Til & -nil; the noun & verb meaning 
wraj) is sivathe (swadh). The fiossi- 
ble differentiation is easy to see but 
very unlikely to be accej>tcd. 

sweat, sweater. Victims of Gen- 

TEKLIS.M. 

sweet. Sweet brier, sxveet oil, siveet 
pea,^ sweet sultan, sxveet william (or 
•S’.ir.) should have no hyphens ; see 
Hyphens H B. 

sweety. So spelt; sec -ey, -ie, -y. 
SwelL Swollen is tlic usual form of 
the p.p,, & that not less, but more, 
than formerly. The chief use of 
swelled as p.p. is now in s-welled head, 
in which its supposed irregularity 
may have been a recommendation 
as lending a homely expressiveness. 

swim. The past sxoam & p.p. swium 
are now almost invariable, though 
the OKI) has a Carlyle quotation 
for sxvam p.p., & a Tennyson for 
sxvum past. 

swine. Sing. & pi, the same ; s. 
inak(‘s sxvtnish, see .Mute e. 
svylng. Past usually stewng, thougli 
OKI) (pintcs for stvang Wordsworth 
Tennyson, (iosse, & Belloc. 


swlng(e)liig. At the bottom was 
tripe, in a swinging tureen—Gold* 
smith. A capacious one ? or one 
hung on pivots ? See Mute e, & use 
the -e- in tlie part, of swinge. 

swivel has died, dling, &c.; -ll-, -l-. 
swop. See SWAP, 
sybarite. So spelt, 
sybil. See sibyl. This wrong 
spelling (the Greek is Sibutla) is 
especially common in the modern 
use as a feminine name. 


syce, groom. So spelt ; sec sice, 
syllabize &c. A verb & a noun are 
clearly sometimes needed for the 
notion of dividing words into syl¬ 
lables. The possible pairs seem to 
be the following (the number after 
each word means—1, that it is in 
fairly common use ; 2, that it is on 
record ; 3, that it is not given in 
OED) 


syllabate 3 
syllabicate 2 
syllabify 2 
syllabize 1 


syllabation 2 
syllabication 1 
syllabification I 
syllabization 3 
One first-class verb, two first-class 
nouns, but neither of those nouns 
belonging to that verb. It is absurd 
enough, & any of several ways out 
would do ; that indeed is why none 
of them is taken. The best thing 
would be to accept tlie most recog¬ 
nized Verb syllabize, give it the now 
non-existent noun syllabization, & 
relegate all the rest to the Super¬ 
fluous WORDS ; but there is no 
authority both willing & able to 
issue sucli decrees. 


syllabub. See sillabub. 
syllabus. Pi, -bJ. 

syllepsis. See Technical terms. 
PI. -pscs. 

syllogism. See Technical terms. 
sylph. See sala.mander. 
sylvan. See silvan. 
symbol. For synonyms see sign. 
symbolo^,^ For the form, see -ist 
on pncif{ic)i$t. But symbolology is 
not used. 

syrnpathetlc. The play, in spite of 
sublime scenes tt* poetry, is an illus¬ 
tration tfc a warning to artists tvho 
deny, or forget, that no powers of 
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execution ds no subordinate achieve- 
vient can compensate for a central 
figure xvho is “ unsympathetic ”, 
that it is better for a ” hero ” to pro¬ 
voke active fear or hate than indiffer¬ 
ence or half-contemptuous pity./ 
Macbeth is not made great by the mere 
loan of a poet's imagery, & he is not 
made sympathetic, however adequately 
his crime may be explained dc pal¬ 
liated, by being the victim of a halluci¬ 
nation./Let me first say that Elsie 
Lindtner is by no means sympathetic 
to the writer of this paper; if she 
were, the tragedy of the book would be 
more than one could bear. It will be 
Been that in these passages the word 
does not mean what the man in the 
street understands by it, i.e. capable 
of or prone to sympathy, but has an 
esoteric sense peculiar to book* 
reviewers & dramatic critics & 
familiar only to their readers, i.e. 
capable of evoking sympathy. In 
the OED there is no vestige of such 
a sense ; but in the French diction¬ 
aries it is easily found :—II se dit de 
personnes qui ^prouvent de la sym- 
pathie, ou qui se concilient la sym- 
pathie (Littr^); qui inspire la 
sympatliie (Larousse). It is a 
Literary critics’ word, & a Gal¬ 
licism, & the possibility of confusion 
between the Gallic & the English 
senses is bo obvious that the literary 
critic should deny himself the plea¬ 
sure of showing it off. 

sympathy. The exception some¬ 
times taken to following s. with for 
instead of with is groundless ; the 
OED, under the sense compassion, 
even puts for before with as the 
normal construction. For the prin¬ 
ciple at issue, see different. 

symposium. Pron. -6'zlum; pi. -ia. 

symptom. For synonyms see sign. 

synaeresls, synaloepha, synaphea. 
See Technical terms. 

synchronize is not a word that we 
need regret the existence of, since 
there is useful work that it can do 
better than another ; but it is a 
word that we may fairly desire to 
see as seldom as we may, one of the 


learned terms that make a passage 
in which they are not the best 
possible words stodgy &■ repellent ; 
it may be compared with the lists in 
Popularized technicalities. The 
extracts below, for instance, would 
surely have been better wit (tout 
it :— The lock-out mania, therefore, 
has synchronized (coincided ?] with 
an increased rvillingness for sacrifice 
on the part of the men./Founder's 
Day, annually observed at the Charter¬ 
house, synchronizes this year with 
[is also, this year,] the tercentenary of 
Sutton's Charity./A moiement of 
Hussian troops to the Caucasus was 
ordered . . . 7'his mot'cmenl synchron¬ 
ized with [There were at the same 
time] reports of an exlensive mot'e- 
ment of 'Turkish troops near the Per¬ 
sian frontier./The winter sohtice, 
which north of the Equator synchron¬ 
izes with [determines] the first day of 
the winter quarter, occurs at six 
minutes to eleven tonight. 

syncopation. Sec Technical terms 

syncope. For tlic sense in gram¬ 
mar, see Technical terms. Three 
syllublcs (-pi). 

synecdoche, synesis, synlzesls. See 
Tecuntcal terms. 

SYNONYMS, in the narrowest sense, 
are separate words whose meaning, 
both denotation & connotation, is 
so fully identical that one can always 
be substituted for the other without 
change in the effect of the sentence 
in which it is done. Whether any 
such perfect synonyms exist is 

doubtful ; goTse & furze miiy per\io\)9 

be a pair ; but if it is a fact that one 
is much more often used than the 
other, or prevails in a different 
geo*rraphical or social region, none 
of which distinctions is apparent 
from the OED quotations, then 
exchange between them does alter 
the effect on competent bearers, & 
the svimuvmv is not perfect. At 
any rate,' perfect synonyms are 
extrcniplv nirc* 

Synonvnis in the widest sense are 
words either of which in one or 
other of its acceptations can some- 
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times be substituted for the other 
without affecting the meaning of a 
sentence ; thus it docs not matter 
(to take the nearest possible ex¬ 
ample) whether I say a word has 

two senses * or * two meanings 
& sense & meaning arc therefore 
loose synonyms ; but if ‘ He is a 
man of sense ’ is rewritten as ‘ He 
is a man of meaning’, it becomes 
plain that sense & mcmiivg are far 
from perfect synonyms ; see field, 
& SION, for sets of this kind. 

Synonyms, or words like in sense 
but unlike in look or sound, have as 
their converse homonyms & homo¬ 
phones, or words like in look or 
sound hut urdike in sense. The 
pole of a tent or coach or punt, & 
the pole of tlie earth or the sky or 
a magnet, are in spite of their 
identical sjiclling separate words & 
homonyms. (iunge & gogr, not 
spelt alike, but so sounded, are 
homophoiK’s. 

Misapprehension of the degree in 
which words arc synonymous is 
responsible for much had writing of 
the less educated kirul. From *1110 
notion that conservative is a syn¬ 
onym of ynoderute, as it is when 
comparctl with radical in polities, 
come the absurdities, illustrated 
under the word, of its use with 
(siimafe ; so with protagonist 
(& champion), meticulous (& sent- 
pulous), REGARD (& consider), optim¬ 
istic (& hopeful), SUnsTITUTION (& 
replacement), dilemma (& difficulti/), 
ERE (& before), SAVE (& CTCepO, 
EXTENUATE (& CXClUfc), FEASIBLE 
(& possible), ILK (& name), per- 
ci',nta<;e (<t port), proportion (A- 
portion), iiE {& roufcrm’ng), as well 
as miinherless others. To appre¬ 
ciate th(‘ differences between partial 
synoriyms is tln'ref()re of the utmost 
importance. There are unluckily 
two obstacles to setting them out in 
this hook. One is that nearly all 
Words are fiartial synonyms, & the 
treatment of them all from this 
point of view alone would f'dl not 
one hut many volumes ; the other 
13 that Bynonyin hooks in which 


differences are analysed, engrossing 
as they may have been to the active 
party, the analyst, offer to the 
passive party, the reader, nothing 
but boredom. Everyone must, for 
the most part, be his owm analyst; 
& no-one M'ho does not expend, 
whether expressly & systematically 
or ns a half-conscious accompani¬ 
ment of his reading & writing, a 
good deal of care upon points of 
synonymy is likely to write well. 
A writer’s concern with synonyms 
is twofold. He requires first the 
power of calling up the various 
names under which the idea he has 
to express can go ; everyone has this 
in sonic degree ; everyone can 
develop his gift by exercise ; but 
copiousness in this direction varies, 
& to those who are delicicnt in it 
ready-made lists of synonyms are 
a blessed refuge, even if the case 
they bring has as doubtful an effect 
on their style as the old Gradus 
ad Parnassum on the schoolboy’s 
elegiacs, Sucli lists, to be of much 
use, must be voluminous, & those 
who need them should try Roget’a 
Thesaurus or some other'work de¬ 
voted to that side of synonymy. 
Secondly, he requires the power of 
choosing rightly out of the group at 
Ids command, whicli depends on his 
realizing the differences between its 
items. As has been inqilied already, 
such dilfcrcnecs cannot be ex¬ 
pounded for a language in anything 
less than a vast dictionary devoted 
to tliem alone ; no attempt at it 
has been made in this book except 
in cases where cxpericiiee shows 
warnings to be necessary. Still, a 
book concerned like tlie ])resent with 
English idiom in general cannot but 
come into frequent touch with 
synonymy ; & those who wish to 
pursue that particular branch of 
idiom will (jnd the following list of 
articles (in addition to those pre¬ 
viously referred to) useful as a 
guide :—act (n.), admission, apt, 
asset, assure, authentic, behalf, 
benign, besides, big, bloom, broad, 
burlesque, category, cease, cere* 
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monial, certitude, cheerful, classic, 
clime, commonplace, conciseness, 
connote, continual, continuance, con¬ 
trary, countenance, credence, de¬ 
cided, defective, definite, deism, 
delusion, dower, due, duteous, effec¬ 
tive, England, enough, enteric, 
entity, epistle, especially, essence, 
essential, exceedingly, explicit, ex¬ 
terior, facile, faience, falsehood, 
fatalism, faun, female (bis), festal, 
fir, floor, foam, forceful, foreword. 
Formal words, frantic, friar, furze, 
Gallic, garret, Gcnteelism, glossary, 
gourmand, Grecian, gulf, happening, 
harmony, Hebrew, horrible, idio¬ 
syncrasy, illegible, include, Incongru¬ 
ous vocabulary, innate, intensive, 
intuition, jargon, jocose, judicial, 
lampoon, legislation, libel, Literary 
words, littoral. Long variants, luxuri¬ 
ant, male, malignancy, masterful, 
maunder, mentality, minify, mole¬ 
cule, monachal, mutual, Needless 
variants, observance, physician, pi¬ 
geon, piteous, plenteous, polity, por¬ 
celain, practicable, proposition, pur¬ 
port, receipt, requirement, resort, 
reversion, shall, that (rel, pr.), tint, 
transparent. 

synonymity, synonymy. There is 
work for both words, the first mean¬ 
ing synonymousness, & the second 
the subject & supply of synonyms. 

synopsis. PI. -psis. 
syntax. See Technical terms. 
synthesis. PI. -Ikeses, The scien¬ 
tific sound of the w'ord often tempts 
the pretentious to use it instead of 
more appropriate words such as 
combination, alliance, or union ; A 
Jlickering gleam on the subject may 
be found in a pamphlet called ‘ The 
Case against Ilome Rule \ by Mr 
Amery, which also propounds the 
neiD idea of a synthesis between the 
tariff tfc the opposition to Home Rule. 

synthetize, not synthesize, is the 
right formation. 

syphon, syren. See siphon, siren. 
S^lac, Syrian. There is the same 
difference in application as between 

Arabic & Arad(ian). , „ • 

syringe* Pron. si rinj, not sirl nj. 


syringitis. Sec Greek g. 
syrup, syrupy. So spelt, the first 
by usage in England ; for the 
second, see -P-, *pp-. Golden syrup 
is, outside the grocer's, a Genteel- 
ism for treacle. 

systemic, as compared with the 
regular systematic, is excused by its 
usefulness in distinguishing a sen-sc 
required in physiology &c. ‘of the 
system or body as a whole ’ ; other 
wrong formations, systemist, system- 
ize, &c., have no such excuse, & 
systematist &c. should be invariable. 

systole. Pronounce srstolf. 
syzygy. Pronounce sl'zlgl (see 
Greek g) or sl'zljh 

T 

tabes. Pronounce ta'bez. 
tableau (vivant), table-d‘h6te, ta- 
bUer. See French words. 
taboo. Accent on last syllable ; 
though this accent is English only, 
it is established English, it to correct 
it is pedantry ; to spell tabu (except 
in ethnological dissertations) is no 
better; see Pronunciation, & 
Pride of knowledge. Past & p.p. 
usu. tabooed, sometimes (see -ed & 
’d) taboo'd. 

tabula (rasa). PI. -loe {-sac). 
tabulate makes -lable ; see - able 1 . 
tache. See French words. 
tack. Confusion between the nau¬ 
tical word used figuratively & tact 
{1 think ii'C hme been on the wrong 
tact) is not unknown in speech, 
though it seldom gets into print. 

tactics. See strategy for the 
distinction. 

tactUe)(tactuaI. Why two words ? 
And, there being two, is any useful 
differentiation either established or 
pos.sil)le? The existence of tactile 
13 ly cxpliiincfl tiic 

sire for a form correspomling to a 
large class of adjt*ctive.s that mean 
having the power or quality of doing 
or suffering some action—contrac¬ 
tile, ductile, erectile, fictile, fissile, 
flexile, pensile, prehensile, protru- 
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eilc, retractile, sessile, tensile, & 
textile, to omit more familiar words 
such as agile, docile, fragile, <fe 
volatile. And the existence of 
tactual is sufliciently explained *‘y 
a natural preference for iactually 
over taclilcly. But, in contrast with 
the differentiation I>etwecn agile & 
actual, textile & textual, our pair are 
used almost indiscriminately. Care¬ 
ful writers sliould confine tactile to 
the meaning capable of feeling or 
being felt by toucli, &: apply it to 
organs & ciualitics, while tactual 
should mean of or by touch & be 
more gimerally applied—rac/aai tests, 
sensation, anaesthesia, union, values. 
The point is that the -ual words be¬ 
long to Latin abstract nouns in -us, 
•us, A' the -He words to Latin verbs, 
A: that on the whole their meanings 
arc true to that difference, however 
little we may know or remember it. 


taenia. I’l. -nine. 

Taffy. See SojmiQunr.s. 
tailoress. Fk.minink 1)i;.sign'a.tioms. 
take makes tuhable ; sec Muti; e. 
talc makes talcky. 
talent)(geniu5. i)r Henry Bradley, 
in the OKI), sums up the familiar 
contrast thus ‘ It was by the 
German writers of the 18th c. that 
the distinction beOveen “genius” 
& “ talent ”, wliich had some foun¬ 
dation in hr. usage, was sharpened 
into tlie strong antithesis w’hich is 
now universally current, so that the 


one t<*rin is liardly ever dclinct 
wiiliout ri'ference to tlio other. Tin 
difference lietween genius Jk talcn 
has heen formulated very various)} 
by different writers, but there ii 
general agreement in regarding tin 
former as the liigher of the two. a; 


“ creative ” it " original 


1 f 


& 


aehie\'ing its results hy instinctive 
licrception it sinmtancons activity, 
rather than by Jiroeesses which 
admit of being distinctly analysed *. 


talkative. Though a Hydrid de- 
luv.Mivi,, the wcjrd is much too 
tirrnly (‘.stablisheil to be attacked ; 
but it is Worth while, with a view to 
discouraging imitation, to point out 


that among 150 known w'ords in 
-ative (see Walker’s Rhyming Dic¬ 
tionary} t. is the only one in which 
-atiyc has been appended to a non- 
Latin verb, 

tally, vb. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., G, 

talus. 1*1. of the word meaning 
ankle &c., tali ; pL of the word 
meaning slope &c., taluses. The 
first comes to us from Latin, the 
second from French. 

tame makes -tnable ; see Mute e. 

tan, = tangent. Curtailed words, 

-T & -ED. Typical words are be¬ 
reaved & bereft, burned & burnt, 
dreamed k dreamt, kneeled & knelt, 
leaned & leant, leaped & leapt, 
learned & learnt, smelled <fe smelt, 
spelled & spelt, spilled & spilt, 
spoiled & spoilt, tossed &, tost. 

In the last of these the point is 
purely one of spelling, & the sound 
is the same either way ; there are 
many other verbs of which that ia 
t rue (husht, kist, whipt, curst, cookt, 
&c.), & individual writers make a 
practice of using the short form aa 
a piece of spelling reform, a time- 
saver, or an eccentricity ; whichever 
the motive, the effect is with most 
wmrds eccentric; but tost, esp. in 
p.p. compounds sucli as storm-tost, 
is current, by the side of tossed. 

Of the rest the spelling may affect 
the sound in some, k does affect it 
in others. Tims, burned may be 
sounded with d, but perhaps most 
even of those who spell it so sound 
it as with t, whereas leaped k leapt 
are pronounced by evervone with 
different vowels—lept, & lept. The 
advice here offered i.s to use the -t 
spelling in botli classes, k that in the 
face of the surely surjirising flgurea 
to be given below ; it will hardly be 
denied that most people say bernt 
& l^pt, not bcriul k lept, & con¬ 
formity between the written k the 
S[»oken word is worth securing 
where, since botli spellings are 
already in use, it costs nothing. At 
present, however, the -ed forms still 
prevail in print over those in -t in 
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most of our list; & it should be 
added that, if the past tense were 
distinguished from the p-p-, the 
preponderance of -ed for it would be 
slightly greater. The figures are 
arrived at by counting the occur¬ 
rences in all OED quotations of the 
19th & 20th cc.; the first figure for 
each word is the number for -ed, 
the second for -t. 

1. toss—23, 3 

2. burn—7, 16 (see also burn) 
learn—5, 0 

smell—2, 8 
spell—4, 4 
spill—8,17 

spoil—9, 5 (see below) 

3. bereave — 3, 3 (sec also bereave) 
dream—5, 3 (see also dream) 
kneel—3, 2 

lean—12, 2 
leap—7, 5 

The figures for spoil are exclusive 
of examples in wliich -ed alone is 
possible ; that is so in the older 
sense strip (as opp. damage). On 
class 3 it is worth while to remark 
that there are so many similar verbs 
in which the -t form is now the only 
one {creep, deal, feel, keep, leave, 
mean, sleep, sweep, weep, &c,) that 
the adoption of dreamt &c. in print 
need expose no-one to the charge of 
eccentricity. 

tantalize. To the British motor in- 
dustnj Free Trade has become as 
tantalizing as a red rag to a bull. 
Sec Slipshod extension. He who 
is tantalized is usually irritated, but 
he who is irritated is comparatively 
seldom tantalized ; & to apply t. to 
a wrong kind of irritation is to 
betray ignorance. 

tant solt peu. See French woBDa. 
Taoism. Pronounce tow'Izm. 
tapis. See French words. 
tar, = snilor* Sobriquets, 

targeted. So spelt; see -t-, -tt-. 
targum. Ph ; see -um. 
tarry, vb. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 6. 

tarsus. Ph 

tart)(ple. The current distinction 
Is that a tart contains fruit or sweet 


stufl, & a pie meat or savoury stuff; 
but the earlier distinction was that 
a tart was not, & a pic was, closed 
in with pastry above ; & as relics 
of the old use we retain mince pic as 
the only possible form, & apple pie 
& cherry pie as names of a trap bed 
& a llower, though more or less 

superseded by - tart in their 

primary senses, 

Tartar, Tatar. The second spelling 
may well be left to the ethnologists ; 
see Pride of knowledge. 
tassel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-. 
taste, vb, makes tastable ; .Mute e. 
tasty (so spelt, see Mute e) has 
been displace:!, except in unedu¬ 
cated or facetious use, in its primary 
sense by savour a & in its secondary 
by tasteful. 

Tatar. See Tartar. 
tattler. Now so spelt; formerly 
& esp. in the name of the 18th-c. 
periodical, tatler. 

tattoo makes tattooed or ialloo'd ; 
see -ED &’d. 


TAUTOLOGY (lit, ‘ saying the same 
hing i.e. as one has already said) 
i a term used in various senses, 
’o repeat the words or the substance 
f a preceding sentence or passage 
nay be impressive & a stroke of 
hctoric, or wearisome & a sign of 
ncompctencc, mainly according as 
L is done deliberat'elv or uiieon- 
ciously : in either ease it may be 
ailed tautology (though the word 
) in fact seldom used exeept in 
eproaeh), but it is witli neither of 
hose kinds that we are here con- 
erned. Another sense is the allow- 
ri« of a word or phrase to recur 
rUhout point while its previous 
ceurrciice is still nnforgotten ; this 
ind of t. will be found fully dis- 
ussed in the articles IlEPKrmoN 
. Elegant variation ; it is ol 
rent importance as an element in 
tvle but need not here be treated 
gain. Yet another form of t. is 
hat dealt with in Pleonasm 2, in 
rhich Bynonyms. cither 
erving the purpose by itself, are 
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conjoined, aa in save cfc except. 
Again, the word is sometimes ap- 
plied to identical propositions such 
as ‘ I don't like my tea too hot ’ ; 
for such statements see the truism 
section of commonplace. 

What remains to he illustrated here 
is tlie way in which writers who are 
careless of form & desirous of 
emphasis often fail to notice that 
they arc wasting words hy express¬ 
ing twice over in a sentence some 
part of it that is indeed essential hut 
needs only one expression. It is 
true that words arc cheap, if the 
cost of them as such to the w'riter 
were the eiul of the matter, it w'ould 
not be wortli considering ; the 
intelligent reader, however, is wont 
to reason, perhaps unjustly, that if 
his author writes loosely he jirobably 
thinks loosely also, & is tlicreforc 
not worth attention. A few ex¬ 
amples follow, & under both 2 & 
EQUALLY AS 2 will bc foutid Collec¬ 
tions of the same kind of t. 7ViC 
motion on constitutional reforms aims 
at placing ivomen on the same 
equality xcith men in the exercise of 
the franchise (As no other equality 
has been in question, same & 
equality are tautological ; in the 
same position as, or on an equality 
xvith)./The xvool profits toere again 
made the subject 0 /another attack by 
Mr Mackinder last 7iight (Omit 
either again or another)./May I be 
permitted to state that the activities of 
the Club are not limited only to 
aeronauUcs? {Limited & only are 
taiitologieal ; limited to, or directed 
only to)./ It is sheer pretence to sup- 
po.fc that sjiced ik speed alone is the 
only thing ivhich counts (Omit either 
d’ speed alone, or only). 

tax some synonyni.s — cess, cus¬ 
toms, due, duty, e.Te(’,sT, fee, gabclle, 
he not, impost, ItTy, octroi, rate, scot 
<9 lot, toll, tribute. \Vith such sets of 
words it is often convenient to have 
a eonspectus of the distinctions A' 
l)t‘ saved the laliour of turning them 
up for conqiarison in separate dic¬ 
tionary articles. Such convenience 


is all that is here aimed at, a rough 
dehnition of each word being given 
after the OED’s definition of tax 
itself & Its note thereon. 

OED on tax :—(Definition) A com¬ 
pulsory contribution to the support of 
government, levied on persons, pro¬ 
perty, income, commodities, trans¬ 
actions, etc., now at fixed rates, 
mostly proportional to the amount 
on which the contribution is levied. 
(Note) ‘Tax’ is the most inclusive 
term for these contributions, csp. 
wiien spoken of as the matter of 
/ojYi/ioii, & in such phrases as direct 
& iiidirecf fuj!', including also similar 
levies for the supjiort of the work of 
such local or specific bodies as county 
or municipal councils, poor law or 
school boards, etc. But in British 
practice few of the individual imposts 
arc called by the name, the most 
notable being the Income tax, Land 
ta.r, & Property tax (also dog-tax, 
matck-tax,xvindoiv-tax),thc rcst^ing 
mostly styled ' duties *, as excise, tm- 
port, export, estate, hou.se, stamp, death 
duties, etc. The ‘ taxes ’ levied by 
local bodies are usually called ‘rates’, 
e. g. borough, county, poor, school, 
icater rate, etc. 

ces.9, = rate or tax, hut chiefly in 
local use, esp. in Ireland, Scotland, 
& India. 

customs, payment levied upon im¬ 
ports from foreign countries; cf, 
excise. 

due, any obligatory payment, the 
nature being usually specified by an 
attributive noun, as harbour, market, 
dues. 

duty, tax levied on specific articles 
or transactions, not on persons ; see 
also the note on tax above. 

excise, duty charged on home goods 
before they can bc sold ; cf. customs, 
fee, regulation sum payable to 
public official or to professional man 
for a particular service performed. 
gabelle, a tax, but esp. the French 
prc-Ucvolution salt-tax. 
heriot, payment in money or kind 
due to lord of manor on tenant's 
decease. 

impost, a tax in the more inde- 
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finite sense, i. e. when tax is not to 
be taken as contrasted ^vith rate. 

levt/f exaction from every person 
concerned of an equal amount or an 
amount proportional to his pro* 
perty. 

oc(rot, duty charged on articles 
before they are admitted into a 
town. 

rate, amount of assessment on pro* 
perty for local purposes ; see also 
the note on tax above. 

scof <& lot, a tax levied by a muni* 
cipal corporation in proportionate 
shares upon its members for the 
defraying of municipal expenses. 

toll, fixed charge for access or 
passage or permission. 

tridute, periodical payment made in 
token of submission or as price of 
protection by a State or person to 
another. 

taxi* PI. taxis better than -ies ; cf. 
-o(e)s 5 & 6. 

teacheress. See Feminin*e desig¬ 
nations. 

teasel, teazle* The OED treats the 
first as the standard form. 

tec. See Curtailed words. 

TECHNICAL TERMS of rhetoric, 
grammar, logic, prosody, diplomacy, 
literature, &c., that a reader may 
be confronted with or a writer have 
need of. The list is very far from 
exhaustive ; & the principle of 

selection has been to omit at one 
extreme the words of wiiich most 


in italics with above or below are to 
items in this article, 
absolute (Gram.) ; ‘ freed An 

adj. or a trans. vb is a. when the 
adj. has no noun, or the vb no 
object. Fortune favours the brave ; 
If looks could kill. See also Abso¬ 
lute CONSTRUCTION. 

acatalectic (Pros.); ‘ not stopping 
short \ A verse or metre is a. when 
its last foot is complete ; cf. caio* 
leciic below. *Ma'ny/nie'n &/ma'ny 
/wo'men is a trochaic dimeter a. 
accidence (Gram.); ‘ the things 

that befall (words) The part of 
grammar concerned with inflexions, 
or the forms that words can take ; 
a book of paradigms. Cf. syntax 
below. 

ad captandum (Rhct.); ‘ for catch¬ 
ing (the common herd tu/giis). 
Applied to unsound specious argu¬ 
ments. An a. c. presenlalion of the 
facts. 

affix (Gram.) ; ‘ thing fastened on 
A term including both prefixes & 
suffixes. irAaf «« the stem when all 
affixes are removed ? 

a fortiori (Cog.); ‘from yet firmer 
ground Introducing a fact that, 
if one already accepted is true, must 
also & still more obviously be true. 
It could not have been finished in a 
week ; a. f. nof in a day. ^ 

o/c«ie.s (Pros.) ; ‘ verses of Alcaeus . 

A four-line Greek Latin stanza : 
__ /—bis 


people who are given to reading at 
all may be assumed to know the 
meaning, & at the other those so 
unfamiliar that no sensible writer 
would use them unless he were 
addressing experts or students. The 
design is to give the briefest service¬ 
able definition, & an illustration, of 
each term; & they are roughly 
classified as Rhet.(orical), Gram, 
(matical), Log.(ical), Pros.(odical), 
Dipl.(omutic), Lit.(crary), &c. borne 
terms are included of which no 
account is needed beyond what is 
Biven in their alphabetical place in 
the Dictionary: these are printed 
in small capitals. Cross references 




nitated by Tennyson in ; 

mighty-mouthed inventor of har¬ 
monics, 

skilled to sing of time or eternity. 

God-gifted organ-voice of Eng¬ 
land, 

Milton, a name to resound for 
ages ! 

ilexandrinc (Pros.) ; origin doubt- 
il A six-foot iambic line, i.e. one 
.ot longer than that of blank verse ; 
le normal line in French verse (but 
‘e also si’nm'iMS below'), & ending 
ich stanza in Spenserians. (A 
eedless Alexandrine ends the song) 
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That Itkc/a tvound/cd snake/drags 
its/slow ienglh/alotig. 
aliegor 1/ (lihct.) ; ‘ other wording 
A tiiirriitivc of whicJi tlic true nicuii- 
ing is to be got by translating its 
persons & events into others that 
they arc understood to symbolize. 
The Faerie Queen & The Pilgrim's 
Progress are aa. For synonymy sec 

SIJIILE, 

atlita-alion (Ilhct.) ; ‘ Icttcr-tag- 

ging The noti(‘cable or effective 
use in a phrase or sentence of words 
beginning with or containing the 
same letter or sound. A/tcr li/c’s 
/it/ul /avr ; In a summer season 
wlten soft was tlu* sim. 
amphifml{og)y (Log.); ‘aiming 
both Ways A statement so ex¬ 
pressed as to admit of two gram¬ 
matical constructions each yielding 
a different sense. Stuff a'cold tfc 
s/orec a fnrr aj)pears to be two 
sentences containing scpiiratc direc¬ 
tions for two maladies, but may also 
be a conditional s('nt('nee iiu’aning 
If you are fool enough to stuff a cold 

you will produce & have to starve 
a fever. 

anacoliithon ((>raiiii.); ‘ inconse¬ 

quent matter A sentence in which 
there is wrongly substituted for the 
completion of a construction some¬ 
thing that presupposes a different 
beginning. Can I not make you 
understand that if you don’t ge* 
reconciled to your father ivhat is to 
happen to you ? (the that construction 
reejuires a statement, not n question 
to complete it). Pliny speaks of 
divers engaged in the strategy of 
anejent warfare, carrying tulx's in 
their mouths A’ so drew the ricccssary' 
air down to their lungs. ^ 

«mirrnW.¥ (Pros.) ; * a recoil’. A 
syllable (or more), in some metres 
111 variable & in some optional, before 
the point at which the reckoning of 
the normal feet begins. In the 
couplet fidlowing, each line is a 
trochaic dimeter catalectic, hut the 
Jr.st has not & the second has a. : 

Clcarcr/Ioves sound/other/ways ; 
/miss my/little/human/praise 


anagram (Lit.); ‘ rewriting ’. A 
shuflling of the letters of a word or 
phrase resulting in a significant 
combination. Bunyan tells his 
readers that John liunyan anagram’d 
makes nu hony in a B (iiew’ honey in 
a bee). 

analogy (Log., Gram.) ; ‘ accor¬ 

dance with proportion Inference 
or procedure based on the presump¬ 
tion that things whose likeness in 
certain respects is known will be 
found or should be treated a.s alike 
also in respects about wliicli know¬ 
ledge is limited to one of them. 
The conclusion that a State, because 
its development in some respects 
resembles that of a person, must by 
laijsc of time grow feeble & die is 
analogical. Since opera resembles 
drama both in being the name of 
a play & in ending in -a, analogy 
provides opera with the (incorrect) 
adj. operatic to match the rightly 
formed dramatic. For other ex¬ 
amples, see Analogy. 
anapaest (Pros.); ‘struck back’. 
A metrical foot, And his 

co/horts were gleam/iug with pur/pie 

cC‘ gold is an anapaestic dimeter or 
four aa. 

anaphora (Ubet.); ‘ bringing back 
Marked repetition of a word or 
phrase in successive clauses or 
sentences. At her feet he bowed, he 
fell, he lay doivn : at her feet he 
bowed, he fell: where he bowed, there 
he fell down dead, 

anastrophe (Ithot.) ; ‘reversal’. 
Lpsetting, for effect, of such normal 
onlcr as jireposition before noun or 
olijcct after verh. No war or 
battle's sound >Vas heard the world 
around. Me he restored, & him he 
hanged. 

aiitepcniilt (Gram.) ; ‘ before the 
nearly last ’. Last syllable but two 
of a word. In laboratory the a. is 
-ra-, penult -to-, & ultima -ry. 
anticlimax (Rhct.) ; ‘ climax-spoil- 
ing . Annulment of the impressive 
effect of a climax by a final item of 
inferior importance.' The rest of all 
the acts of Asa, d* all his might, d the 
cities which he built, are they not 
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written in the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of J udah ? Nevertheless 
in the time of his old age he was 
diseased in his feet, 
antistrophe (Pros.) ; * counter-turn 
The part of a Greek chorus chanted 
in reply to the strophe & exactly 
reproducing its metre. A short 
specimen (Aesch. P. V. 414 foil., 
transl. Whitelaw) of strophe & a. is: 

And dwellers by the And Aria’s warlike 
Colchian shore, flower of men, 

Maiden;, of battle All they, whose for- 
unairaid^ tress-city frotms 

And Scythian hordes Near Caucasus, high- 
tbat range perched; 

At earth’s remotest Wild host, whose 
verge battle-cry 

Round the Maeotic ShriUsmidthechaig- 
pool: ing spears. 

antithesis (Rhet.); ‘ placing op¬ 

posite Such choice or arrange¬ 
ment of words as emphasizes a con¬ 
trast. Crafty men contemn studies ; 
simple men admire them ; cfc teisc 
men use them. 

aorist (Gram.) ; ‘ undeflned The 
Greek past tense corresponding to 
English chose &c. ; so named as not 
being definitely perfect or imperfect 
(like had chosen, a perfect tense, or 
It as choosing, an imperfect tense); 
applied also to any such undefined 
tense, e. g. to 1 choose in opposition 
to 1 am choosing & 1 have chosen. 

apkaeresis (Gram.); ‘taking away \ 
The loss of an initial letter, syllable, 
&c. Special was formerly especial, 
adder naddre, & cute acute. Cf. 
syncope, apocope, below. 

aphetic (Gram.); ‘ letting go *. 

An adj. now often used instead of 
the rare aphaeretic & meaning ‘ re¬ 
sulting from aphacresis or aphesis ’ 

_^thc latter a lately coined word to 

express gradual & unintentional 
aphacresis as in squire (esquire), 
’sAun (attention). 

apocope (Gram.) ; cutting off . 
The loss of a final letter or syllabic 
or niore* ^^yf curio, cinema, were 
formerly mine, curiosity, cinemato¬ 
graph. Cf. syncope below, & aphae- 

apodosis (Gram.); ‘paying back . 


The main clause in a conditional 
sentence, so called as satisfying the 
expectation raised by the preceding 
protasis, but retaining the name 
even when the protasis follows, // 
he would he could ; lie could if he 
would; in each form the a. is he 
could, & the rest the protasis. 

(Rhet.); ‘falling silent 
Significant breaking off so that the 
hearer must supply the unsaid words. 

If we should fail —. Oh, go to -/ 

a posteriori (Log.) ; ‘ from the 

hinder end Working back from 
effects to causes, i.e. inductively. 
God's in his heaven — oil's right with 
the world is an a posteriori inference 
if it means The world is so clearly 
good that there must be a god in 
heaven ; but an a priori inference 
if it means that since we know there 
is a god, the state of the world must 
be riglit. 

apostrophe (Rhct.); ‘a turning 
away Words addressed to a pre¬ 
sent or absent person or thing & 
breaking the thread of discourse. 

There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, tlie last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, & hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up 
at the sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel t 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 

She folded her arms beneath her 

d Q |\ 

And stoic to the other side of the 
oak. 


ipposilion (Gram.); ‘ putting to . 
he placing of a second description 
de by side with that by which 
imcthing has first been denoted, 
le second being treated as gram- 
latically parallel with the first, 
irnon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? 
2 priori (Log.); * from the earlier 
urt Working forward from known 
r assumed causes to cffcel.s.i.e.de- 
uctively. Lor an example, sec a 
osteriori above. 

irguing in a circle (Log.). me 
asing of two conclusions each uiion 
le other. That the world is good 
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follows from the known goodness of 
God j thiit God is good is known 
from the excellence of the world he 
has made. 

argumentum ad -(Log.) ; ‘ argu¬ 
ment directed to - a. a. 

hominem, one calculated to appeal 
to the individual addressed more 
than to impartial reason ; a. a. 
CTumenam (purse), otic touching the 
hearer’s pocket ; a. a. baculum 
(stick) or argumeittum 6ac«/iMum, 
threat of force instead of argument ; 
a, a. ignoTatUiatn, one dcjiending for 
its eflcct on the hearer’s not knowing 
something essential ; o. a. 
one pandering to popular passion ; 
a. a. verccutidiam (modesty), one to 
meet which requires the opponent to 
offend against decorum. 

arsis (Pros.) ; ‘ raising The 

more emphatic part of a foot, c. g. 
the first syllable of a dactyl or 
trochee, & the last of an anayiaest 
or iambus ; opp. thesis. Tiii.s is the 
Latin & the prevailing modern use, 
reversed from the original Greek ■ 
since the Greek meanings are stili 
sometimes preferred, confusion is 
not unknown. The accented syl¬ 
lables are in arsis in Fro'ggy tvou'ld 
a u'oo'ing go' IVhc'thcr his mo'lhcr 
ivould le't him or no' ; Arid so' the 
poor do'g had uo'ne. 
aspirate (Gram.) ; ‘ breathed 

Sound of the letter b when not fused 
with another as in Philip (pli=f) or 
or this or shin or chin or loch, 
but pure as in hot & greenhouse. 
Also used loosely of ph, th, & Scotch 
eh, & of other letters now usually I 
called spirant or fricative, 
assimilation (Gram.) ; * making 

like The changing of a sound into 
another identical with or nearer to 
a neighhouring sound, as when the 
d of godsibb (related in God) be¬ 
comes s in gossip, or when the dental 
of in not bi'comes the labial m i 
before the labial [> in impious. ' 

asyndeton (Ubet.) ; ‘not bound 
togi tlier ’. The omission, for effect, 
of conjunctions by which w'ords or 
ficntenees would in normal speech be 
connected. j 


The first sort by their own sugges¬ 
tion fell, 

Self-tempted, A self-depraved ; A 
iMan falls, deceived 
By the other first; Man, therefore, 
shall find grace ; 

A The other, none. 

attraction (Gram.); A tendency 
less commonly ojicrative in English 
(except in mere blunders) than in 
Latin & Greek, by which a word is 
cliangcd from the correct case, 
number, or person, to that of an 
adjacent word. When him [whom] 
wc serve’s away ; The w’ages of sin 
is death. And (as a blunder) The 
small amount of classics which arc 
still held to be necessary, 
ballad (Lit.); ‘ dancing -song 

Originally a song as accompaniment 
to dancing ; later any simple senti¬ 
mental song csp. of two or more 
verses each to the same melody, e.g. 
Jonson’a Drink to me only — ; a 
sc[)arate modern use is as the name 
of simple narrative poems in short 
stanzas, such as Cha'y Chase, 
ballade (Lit.) ; ‘dancing-song’. An 
elaborate poem consisting of three 
eight (or ten) line stanzas & a four 
(or five) line envoy, all on three (or 
four) rhymes only in tiie same order 
in each stanza, & with the same 
line ending each stanza & the envoy. 
A[i old b rcnch form, revived in 
France & England in the 19th c. 

The Pompadour'.s Fan (ballade, by 
Austin Dobson) 
Cliickcn-skin, delicate, white, 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo. 

Loves in a riot of light, 

Hoses vaporous blue ; 

Hark to the dainty frou-frou I 
Picture above, if you can, 

^ ^ Eyes that could melt as the dew,— 
I his was the Pompadour’s fan f 

Sec how they rise at the sight, 
Thrmigingthe CEildeliceuf through, 
Courtiers as butter Hies bright, 
Ilcauties that Fragonard drew, 
Talon-rouge, fulbala, queue, 
Cardinal, Duke, to a man, 

Eager to sigh or to sue,— 

This was the Pompadour’s fan f 
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Ah, but things more than polite 
Hung on this toy, voyez^vous / 
Matters of state & of might, 

Things that great ministers do ; 
Things that, may be, overthrew 
Those in whose brains they began ; 

Here was the sign & the cue,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan I 


ENVOY 

Where are the secrets it knew ? 

Weavings of plot & of plan ? 

—But where is the Pompadour, too ? 

This was the Pompadour’s fan ! 

baroque (Art); * mis-shapen pearl 
See rococo below. 

begging the question (Log.). The 
English version of petitio principii 
(see below). 

BELLES LETTREis (Lit.) ; ‘ fine 

letters 

blank verse (Pros.). Strictly, any 
unrhymed verse ; but in ordinary 
use confined to the five-foot iambic 
unrhymed verse in which Paradise 
Lost, & the greater part of Shak- 
spere’s plays, are written. 

brachylogy(Grzm.j; ‘shortspeech \ 
Irregular shortening down of ex¬ 
pression. Less sugar, This is no use, 
& A is as good or better than B, are 
brachylogies for Less of sugar, This 
is of no use, & A is as good as or 
better than B ; the first is estab¬ 
lished as idiomatic, the others are 
still regarded by many as illegiti¬ 
mate. Sec also pregnant construction 
below. 

DunLESQUE (Lit.) ; * ridicule 
caesura (Pros.) ; ‘ cutting The 
point at which a verse line falls into 
two parts. In Latin hexameters, an 
obligatory break between words in 
the third foot (penthemimeral e.) or 
in the fourth (hephthemimeral c.), 
called strong if after a long & we<^ 
if after a short syllable ; in Latin 
pentameters, an invariable break 
between words after two feet & a 
half. In English verse chiefly 
noticeable in long metres such as 
that of Locksley Hall : Till the 
war-drum throbb’d no longer,//* 
the battle-flags were furl’d In the 


Parliament of man,//the federation 
of the world. 

CARICATURE (Lit.) ; ' loading 
catachresis (adj. -csh'c) (Gram.); 
* misuse ’. VVrong application of a 
term, use of words in senses that do 
not belong to them. The popular 
uses of c/ironic = severe, assef= ad¬ 
vantage, conseroaX)i’c=low, annex= 
win, & muXuu/= common, are ex¬ 
amples. 

catalcctic (Pros.); ‘ stopping short ’. 
Some metres consist of a specified 
number of feet with the last foot 
truncated ; these are called c.; thus 
Many /women/many/men /has only 
the first syllable of the last trochee ; 
cf. acatalectic above, 
causerie (Lit.) ; ‘ talk Informal 
newspaper essay or article esp. on 
literary subjects & appearing as one 
of a series. Named after Sainte 
Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi (Monday 
talks), a series of weekly criticisms in 
the Constitutionnel & Monileur news¬ 
papers. 

chiasmus (adj. -flShV) (Rhct.); 
‘ cross-fashion ’. When the terms in 
the second of two parallel phrases 
reverse the order of those in the 
first to wliich they correspond. If 
the two phrases are written one 
below the other, & lines drawn be¬ 
tween the corresponding terms, 
those lines make the Greek letter 
chi, a diagonal cross ; 

I cannot fi'g 


to beg I am ashamed 

choliambic (Pros.) ; ‘ lame iambic 
A cla.ssical metre changed from the 
ordinary iambic (see below) by 
having always a spondee in the 
sixth & on iambus in the liftli foot: 
0 quld/s^ilut/is est/bCat/Tus/curis ? 

Also called season. ^ 

CI.AUSI! (Gram.) ; ‘ close, end . ^ 
cliche (Uhet.) ; ‘ stereotype block . 
A French name for such hackneyed 
phrases as, not being the simple or 
natural way of expressing what is 
to be expressed, have served when 
first used as real improvements on 
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that in some particular context, but 
have acquired an unfortunate popu¬ 
larity & come into gctieral use even 
^ ^ nt^ t more but less 

suitable to the context than plain 
speech. Sucli are ‘to he made the 
recipient of' for to be given, ‘the 
devouring clement * for lire, ‘make 
the 6uj)rcme sacrifice ‘ for die in 
batt le, ‘ stand to retison ’ for be 
obvious ; & see for other examples 
HaCKNKYKL) IMIIIASKS. 

ctirnax (Uhet.) ; ‘ladder’. Ar¬ 
rangement of a scries of notions in 
such an order that each is more 
impressive than the preceding. (1) 
ICye hath not seen, (2) nor ear heard, 
(3) neither have entered into the heart 
of man,/the things which God hath 
prepared ; three progressive stages 
of strangeness. 

cognate {(iram.) ; ‘ akin A noun 
that expresses again, with or without 
some litnitation, the action of a verb 
to which it is a[)peiided in a sentence 
19 distinguislied from the direct 
ol)jeet of a transitive verb (cx[)ress- 
ing the external person or thing on 
which the aetituj is exerted) as the 
cognate, or the internal, or the 
adverbial, ohjeet or accusative ; 
is playing u'liisi (cognate) * 

I hate XL'hlst (direct) ; 
lived a good(internalor cognate); 
spent his life well (direct) ; 
looked daggers (ad verhial or cognate). 
In the last example daggers 'is a meta¬ 
phor for a look of a certain kind, &. 
therefore cognate with tlie verb. 
collectives. Apj)Iied primarily (A) 
to nouns denoting a whole inaclc up 
of similar parts, such as crexv, flock, 
fiTm, Cabinet. These are also calletl 
iiouivs of multitude (sec Numijkii, 0). 
Hut other nouns, or uses of them, 
are often deserihed by the term, & 
eon fusion may be saved by sei)ar- 
idiiig these. (11) Nouns whose 
plural is in form not distinguishal)lc 
from the singular, as sheep, deer, 
salmon, grouse, counsel (= advocate); 
(( ) Nouns who.se singular is some¬ 
times used instead of their plural, 
^ duck, fish, shot, cannon ; (I)) 

•Nouns denoting either a thing or 


a material consisting of many of 
them, as hair, straxc ; (E) Nouns 
denoting cither a material or a col¬ 
lection of things made of it, as linen, 
silver, china ; (F) Nouns denoting 
either a thing or some or all of them, 
ns fruit, timber ; (G) Abstract singu¬ 
lars used instead of concrete plurals, 
as accommodation ( = rooms), kind- 
ling ( = pieces of wood), royalty ( = 
royal persons), po//fr^ ( = pots) ; & 
even (H) Nouns denoting substances 
of indefinite quantity,as butter,icater. 
coMKDY (Lit.); ‘ festival song 
COMMON (Gram.). 
complement (Gram.) j ‘ filling up 
That which completes, or helps to 
complete, the verb, making with it 
the predicate. This (A) is the 
widest sense of the word, not ex¬ 
cluding e.g. the direct object of a 
transitive verb, or adverbs ; it is 
possibly the mo.st reasonable appli¬ 
cation of the term ; it is also the 
least useful, & the least used, (B) 
Often the direct object is excluded, 
but all other modifications or ap¬ 
pendages of the verb are called 
complements ; a sense found con¬ 
venient in schemes of sentence 
analysis, but too wide to be precise 
& too narrow to be logical. (C) A 
further restriction admits only such 
words or phrases as are so essential 
to the verb that they form one 
notion with it & its meaning would 
be incomplete without them; thus 
in lie put his affairs in orrfer the verb 
put is essentially incomplete without 
its complement in order, whereas in 
lie replaced the volumes in order a 
new detail merely is added by the 
adverb in order to the complete verb 
replaced ; some verbs arc in their 
nature incomplete, e.g. the auxili¬ 
aries, Sc, in must go, go is the comple¬ 
ment of must. A scr\iceable use, 
especially it it were established as 
the only one. (D) Lastly, in the 
narrowest sense, c. is applied only 
to the noun or adjective predicated 
by means of a copulative verb (be, 
become, &c.) or of a factitive verb 
(make, call, think, <fec.) of the subject 
(lie is a fool ; He grew wiser ; He 
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was made king) or of the object 
(Call no man happy) ; in such 
examples as the last, the comple¬ 
ment is called an objective or an 
oblique c, A sense frequent in Latin 
grammars. 

concessive (Gram.) ; ‘ granting 

The name given to subordinate 
clauses beginning with though or 
although, to those or equivalent con¬ 
junctions, & to participles used with 
the corresponding effect, as in ‘ Ac¬ 
cepting your facts, I dispute your 
inference 

concords (Gram.); ‘ agreement ’. 

The rules that an adjective is of the 
same number, case, & gender, as its 
noun, a verb of the same number & 
person as its subject, & a noun of 
the same case as that to which it is 
in apposition. 

conjugation (Gram.) \ * yoking to¬ 
gether *. Inflexion of verbs, or any 
class of verbs inflected in a parti¬ 
cular way (jirst &c., strong &c., c.); 
cf. declension below. 

conjunction (Gram.); ‘ joining to¬ 
gether A word whose function is 
to join like things together, i.e. a 
noun or its equivalent with another 
noun or its equivalent, an adjective 
&c. with another, adverb (fee. with 
adverb &c., verb with verb, or 
sentence with sentence ; cf. pre- 
po.sition3, which attach a noun to 
Bometliing different, especially to 
verbs. The relation between the 
things'joined is shown by the parti- 
CtthfT conjunction cho.sen {but, and, 
or nor ; */, although, or because ; 

that or lest ; since or until). Some 
conjunctions, in joining two sen¬ 
tences, convert one into a depen¬ 
dency of the other, or clause in it, 
& are called subordinating or strong 
cc., the others being co-ordinating or 
weak (strong—I hate him because he 
is a Judas : weak—I hate him ; for 
he is a Judas). Many words are 
sometimes conjunctions & some- 
adverbs {therejorc, so, however, 
since, &c.) ; such words as when 
& where, though often in effect cc., 
are more strictly described as rela¬ 
tive adverbs with expressed or im¬ 


plied antecedent (/ remember the 
time when, i.e. at which, happened; 
1 will do it when, i.e. at the time at 
which, 1 see fit). 

CONJUNCTIVE (Gram.); ‘ joining 

together ’. 

consecutive (Gram.) ; ‘ following 
A c. clause is a suborditiate clause 
that expresses the consequence of 
the fact (fee. stated in the sentence 
on which it depends ; 4: a c. con¬ 
junction, in English that correspond¬ 
ing to a preceding so or jueft, is the- 
word joining such a clause to the- 
sentence (He was so angry that be 
could not speak). 

con/in«anf (Gram.); Another name 
for fricative (below). 

copulative (Gram.); ‘linking*. 
Copulative verbs arc such as, like 
the chief of them, be, link a com¬ 
plement to tlie subject (He is king ; 
we grow wiser); among them arc 
included the passives of factitive 
verbs (This is considered the best). 
For copulative conjunctions, see 
disjunctive below. 

corrc/a/it'fs (Gram.) ; ‘ mutual re¬ 
ferencePairs or sets of words 
such that each implies the existence, 
though not necessarily the mention, 
of the other : cause & effect, parent 
& child, either & or, then & when, so 


as, (fee. 

ouplet (Pros.) ; ‘ joining ’. Two 
les of verse, especially when of 
[ual metre, rhyming, (t forming 
whole. See -sTicii. 
rasis (Gram.) ; ‘ mixture . The 
inning of two separate vowel 
unds into one, as when cocaine & 
live, originally pronounced ko'kaln 
nah-e\', become koka'ii & iiav. 
)niincd in Greek grammar to such 
imbinations between the lust vowel 
und of one word & the first of the 
*xt, as in khgo for kai ego, 
relic (Pros.); ‘of Grete’. The 
ot —, as in the words o tio se & 
I'ppleme'nt when pronounced with 

VO equal accents. ^ ^ 

‘.uTsive (Piilaeogr.); running . 

uTicidl 

uJyl (Pros.); ‘finger’. The fool 
as in pottery or Julia. 
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^ declension (vb decline) (Gram.) ; 

(lowii'failiiig \ ItiHexion of nouns 
& adjectives, or the nouns inflected 
in a particular way {first &c., i &c., 

slronf> ifec., d.). Cf. conjugation 
above. 

deduction (Log.); ‘ down-drawing 
Reasoning from the general to the 
particular ; basing the truth of a 
slat cine nt upon its being a case of 
a wider statement known or ad¬ 
mitted to be true. If I argue that 
I shall die because I have been 
credibly informed that all men do 
so, (fc 1 ain a man, I am performing 
d. t’f. induct ion below. 

deliberative (Gram.) ; ‘ wcigliing 

well A name given, especially in 
Greek A Latin grammar, to the 
subjunctive (A optative) used in 
what may be calleil an interrogative 
command, corresponding to the 
Iingli.sh Shall ut go ?, What iCas I 
to do ? 

d/nowf/ttcnf (Lit.) : ‘ imtving The 
clearing nj), at the end o'f a play or 
tale, of the complications of the 
plot. A term often preferred to the 
English catastrophe because that has 
lost in popular use its neutral sense. 

dental (Gram.); ‘ of teeth Con¬ 
sonants produced by applying the 
tongue-tip to the upper teeth or to 
the gum clo.se behind them (t, d. 
th, n). 

deponent (Gram.) ; ‘ laying aside ’. 
Verbs passive in form but active in 
sense are .so called, especially in 
Latin grammar, as utor I use, labor 
1 slip. 

desiderative (Gram.) ; ‘ of desire 
From some Greek & Latin verbs 
secondiiry verbs are formed with 
special sullixes cxi)ressing the wish 
to do, or the lieing on the point of 
doing, the action. Thus the Latin 
for he hungry, he in /nbonr, is esurio 
from edo I cat & partiirio from pario 
I give birth ft); these ared, vx'rbs, A 
-urio, A in Greek -lao, -scio, are d. 
terminations. 

dtueresis (Gram.); ‘taking asun¬ 
der . Tile pronouncing of two 
M^(•ce^^i\'e vowels as separate sounds 
A not as a single vowel or diphthong ; 


F 

or the mark (•• over the second) 
sometimes used to indicate such 
separation, as in Chloe, aerated. A 
peculiarity in the French use of the 
mark may be mentioned by way of 
warning ; in such words as aigue^ 
ciguct the mark means not that the 
e is separate from the u, but that ue 
is not silent as in fatigue & vogue^ 
but forms a distinct syllable. 
dialogue {Lit.}; ‘cross-talking’. Con¬ 
versation as opposed to monologue, 
to preaching, lecturing, speeches, 
narrative, or description ; neither 
confined to nor excluding talk be¬ 
tween two persons; see duologue. 

digraph (Gram.); ‘ two-writing 

Any two written consonants ex¬ 
pressing a sound not analysable into 
two, as ph, dg, ch ; or any two 
written v’owcis expressing a vowel 
sound, whether simple or com¬ 
pound, that is pronounced in one 
syllabic, as (simple) ca in beat or head, 
ec in heed, au, ui ir^ fruit, (diphthong) 
oi, oa in boat, ow. Digraphs there¬ 
fore include all diphthongs except 
those, common in English, that are 
written as single letters (e.g. the 
a, i, 6, heard in ale, ivhite, no) & are 
consequently often supposed not to 
be (liphtbongs. 

dimeter (Pros.). Sec -ffiefcr below. 
disjunctive (Gram.); ‘ unjoining 
Conjunctions implying not com¬ 
bination but an alternative or a 
contnvst (as or, but) arc so called, 
the others (iis and) being copulative. 
The tlistinction is of some impor¬ 
tance in determining the number of 
verbs after compound subjects ; see 
Nu.\ini;ii 2, :}. 

dissimilation (Gram.); * making 

unlike ’. Change in sound due to 
dislike of the same sound in neigh¬ 
bouring syllables, as when the noun 
from negotiate (-shlut) is pronounced 
with -siashn, not -shiashn, or when 
the Latin cinriumomiim becomes in 
English not cinnamotn but cinnamon, 
distich (Pros.); ‘ two-line See 

-STICU. 

distributive (Gram.); Those adjec¬ 
tives A pronouns are so called which 
expressly convey that what is said 
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EPIGRAPHY 


of a class is applicable to its in- 
dividual members, not merely to it 
as a whole. Either (cf, both), every 
(cf. all), each (cf. both & all), neither 
(cf. no, none). 

DUOLOGUE (Lit.); ‘ two-talk *. 
elegiacs (Pros.); ‘ of dirges ’. A 
Greek & Latin metre, in couplets 
each consisting of a hexameter (see 
below) & “pentameter (see below). 
Sometimes imitated in English, but 
ill suited for accentual (as opp. 
quantitative) verse. Two specimens 
follow, both from Clough, the first 
written with, & the second without, 
regard to the English accents ; to 
truly represent elegiacs, the second 
couplet would have to be read with 
the accents shown. 

Where, under/mulberry/branches, 
the /diligent/rivulet /sparkles. 
Or amid/cotton &/mai 2 c//pea- 
sants their/waterworks/ply. 
From' thy/far' sour/ces', ’mid/ 
moun'tains/air'ily/climb'ing, 
Pass' to the/rich' low/land'//thou' 
busy/sun'ny ri/ver'. 

elegy (Lit.); * lamentation ’. In 
the strict sense a song or poem of 
mourning, & properly applied in 
English to such pieces as Lycidas, 
Adonais, & Thyrsis. But, the 
favourite ancient metre for such 
pieces being the elegiacs so named 
on that account, a natural reaction 
caused anything written in elegiacs 
to be called an elegy, w'hatever its 
subject, & the name was extended 
to cover all short poems, irrespective 
of metre, that were of the subjective 
kind, i.e., were concerned with ex¬ 
pressing their authors’ feelings. 
The present tendency is to restrict 
the word to its original sense. 
ELLIPSIS (Gram.) ; ‘deficiency’. 
enclitic (Gram.); ‘ on-leaning ’. A 
word so devoid of emphasis that it 
sounds like part of the word before, 
as not in cannot, me (usually) in 
eive me (cf. vulg. gimme), one m 
everyone, &c. In Greek & Latin 
some words are always enclitic & 
incapable of standing first in a sen¬ 
tence (as Greek tet Latin autem). 


while Greek enclitics often affect 
the preceding word's written accen¬ 
tuation. Cf. proclitic below. 
enjambment (Pros.); ‘ in-treading ’. 
In couplet metres, continuation of 
a sentence or phrase beyond the end 
of one couplet into the first line of 
the next. In the heroic couplet as 
used by Dryden & Pope one may 
read hundreds of lines without find¬ 
ing an e. ; three examples follow :— 

Him therefore e’er liis fortune slip 
her time 

The statesman plots t’engage in 
some bold crime 
Past pardon. 

That praise was his ; wliat therefore 
did remain 

For following cliicfs, but boldly to 
maintain 

That crown restor’d ? 

What nothing earthly gives, or can 
destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine, & the 
heartfelt joy. 

Is virtue’s prize. 

e 7 ivoy (Pros.) ; ‘ (sending) on the 
way’. Parting words of a poem, 
especially in the form of a final 
stanza of fewer lines than the pre¬ 
ceding, or otherwise distinguished. 
For an example see ballade above. 

epexcgctic (Grain.); ' additionally 

explanatory *. .Applied especially 
to various uses of the infinitive 
appended without strict necessity 
to limit & define the application of 
what has preceded. \ common 
English use is exemplified in This is 
very sad to find, (jrcek has many 
idioms classed under this heatl, 
epicene (Gram.); ‘in common . 
See coMMO.s'. 

epigram{Ut.); ‘on-writing . Four 
distinct meanings, naturally enough 
developed. I^irst, now obsolete, an 
inscription on a building, tomb, coin, 
&c. Secondly, (inscriptions being 
often in verse, & brief) a short poem, 
& cspeeiallv one with a sting in the 
tail. Thirdly, any pungent saying. 
Fourthly, a style full of such sayings, 
epigraphy (Lit.); ‘ study of in¬ 

scriptions Inscriptions & the 
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science of interpreting them Ac. 
Cf. the original sense of epigram 
above. 

epode (Lit.) ; ‘ additional song \ 

In Greek choruses, the epode is a 
concluding part, distinct in metre, 
chanted after the antistrop/ie (see 
above). In Horace’s Epoc/es, the 
name is a loose one, given because 
the metre chicHy used in the book 
is one in which a full iambic line is 
followed by a shorter one regarded 
rnetric.'iHy as a mere appendace or 
‘ added verse 

epopee (Lit.) ; ‘ epic-making 
e^uworaiion (Log.); ‘ calling alike ’. 
A fallacy consisting in the use of a 
Word in different senses at different 
stages of the reasoning. If wc con¬ 
clude from Jones’s having a thick 
head (i.e. being a dullard) that he 
is proof against concussion, we take 
l/iick bead to mean first dull brain 
& afterwards solid skull, which is 
an equivocation. 

etaeixm (Gram.); ‘saying eta’. 
Pronounce a'tflsizm. The preserv¬ 
ing of the original a sound of eta ; 
cf. itacism below. 

ethic dative (Gram.) ; ‘ dative of 
emotion In Latin A Greek a 
person indirectly or v.aguely con¬ 
cerned in the matter stated Ac. is 
sometimes introduced into the sen¬ 
tence in the dative ; thus, in Quid 
mihi Ceisus agit?, the word mihi 
(lit., to or for me) amounts to a 
parenthetic ‘I wonder’. Me in 
Elizabethan English was often so 
used, as 

See how this river comes me crank¬ 
ing in 

And cuts me from tlie best of all mv 
land 

A huge half-tnoon, a monstrous 
canlle out, 

euphemism (Uhet.) ; ‘ decorous 

spco(‘h ’. 

euphuism (Lit.); ‘giftedness’. 
explosive (Gram.) ; ‘ clapping off 
A name given to those consonant 
sounds (b, hard g, d, p, k, t) which 
pro<hiccd by a sudden parting 
of the lips or other organs, A can i 


therefore not be prolonged; cf. 
fricative below. 

Jactiiive (Gram.); ‘of making’. 
Verbs of making, calling, A thinking 
(i.e., of making by deed, word, or 
thought) are given tliis name for the 
grammarian’s convenience ; their 
cointiioii attribute is the power of 
attaching a complement (sec above) 
to the object if they are active 
do call me fool) or to any 
noun if tliey are passive {the people 
made rich by him). 

fallacy (Log.) ; * deception A 

fallacy in logic is ‘ an argument 
which violates the laws of correct 
demonstration. An argument may 
be fallacious in mailer (i.e. misstate- 
ment of facts), in wording (i.e, wrong 
use of words), or in the process of 
inference, fallacies have, therefore 
been classified as : I. Material, 
H. Verbal, III. Logical or Formal.’ 

Encycl. Brit, Some types of f. 
arc of frequent enough occurrence 
to have earned names that have 
passed into ordinary speech, A serve 
as a short W'ay of announcing to a 
false rcasoner that his conscious or 
unconscious sophistry is detected. 
Such are arguing in a circle, equi* 
vocation, begging the question, ignor- 
atio clcnchi, argumentum ad hominem 
Ac., petitio principii, non sequitur, 
post hoc ergo propter hoc, false 
analogy, undistributed middle, all of 
wliich will be found alphabetically 
placed in this article. 
false analogy (Log.); ‘ erroneous 
correspondence The unfounded 
assumption that a thing that has 
certain attributes in common with 
another will resemble it also in some 
attribute in which it is not known 
to do so ; o.g., that of a pair of 
hawks the larger is the male, on the 
ground that other male animals are 
larger than female ; or that idio~ 
syncracy is the right spoiling because 
Words ending in the sound -krosl are 
spelt with -cy. 

farce (Lit.); ‘ stuffing'. See 

comedy. The connexion with the 
etymological sense lies in the mean¬ 
ing interpolation, the farce having 
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originated in interludes of buffoon¬ 
ery in religious dramas. 
feminine rhyme (Pros.). See male 2. I 
final (Gram.); ‘ of the end A 
f. clause is one expressing the pur¬ 
pose of the action stated &c. in the 
main sentence of wliich it is a part, 

& a f. conjunction (esp. that, in 
order that, lest) is one that sub¬ 
ordinates such a clause. Eat that 
you may live ; Be wise, lest sorrow > 
lend me words. 

frequentative (Gram.). F. verbs arc | 
formed with certain suffixes to j 
express repeated or continuous ; 
action of the kind denoted by tiie 
simple verb. The chief f. suffixes in i 
English are -le, -er, as in sparkle, 
chatter, drWble (drip). Most of tiie 
nouns in •sation, -tation, come from 
Latin frequeiitatives in -so, -to, as 
conversation (L verto turn, uersor 
move about), hesitation (L haereo 
stick, haesilo keep sticking). 

fricative (Gram.); * rubbing *. An 
adjective & noun applied to tlic 
consonant sounds produced by pas¬ 
sage of breath through a narrowed 
space between organs; a general 
term, exchangeable with continuant, 
including the more special sibilant, 
aspirate, spirant, liquid, trill, &c., 

& distinguished from explosives or 
mutes or stops. 

gerund, gerundive (Gram.); ‘ do¬ 

ing *. See the article Gerund ; 
right treatment of gerunds is idio¬ 
matically of much importance. 
gnomic (Lit., Gram.); ‘ senten¬ 

tious Gnomic literature is writing 
that consists of or is packed with 
maxims or general trutlis pitliily 
expressed. The gnomic aorist in 
Greek is the aorist used, thougli it 
refers normally to the past, to state 
a fact that is true of all times, c. g. 
in proverbs. 

guttural (Gram.) ; ‘ of the throat 
The sounds of k, g, & ch, heard in 
keep, get, & (Scoteli) loch. But see 
also palatal below ; gutturals, pro¬ 
perly speaking, arc made with the 
root of the tongue & the soft palate. 
The word is also applied to other 
sounds to indicate that they are 


made far back in the mouth, c. g. to 
the German r as opp. the English. 

hendecasyllable (Pros.); * eleven- 

syllable ’. Applicable, & occasion¬ 
ally applied, to any metre having 
lines of eleven syllables, e.g. to 
Dante’s terza rima; but so far 
appropriated to what is called In 
full the Fhalaecian h. that to use it 
of other metres risks misunder¬ 
standing. The P. h, is the Greek & 
Latin metre best known from Catul¬ 
lus, having the scheme 

.-.— I—v[ ——, 

& imitated by Tennyson:— 

Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Catullus. 

hendiadys (Rhct.) ; ‘ one by means 
of two The expressing of a com¬ 
pound notion by giving its two 
constituents as though they were 
independent & connecting them 
with a conjunction instead of sub¬ 
ordinating one to the other, as ‘ pour 
libation from bowls & frotn gold ’ = 
from bowls of g(jld. Chielly a poetic 
ornament in Greek & Latin, & little 
used in English ; but ’ nice & 
warm’, ‘try & do better’, instead 
of * nicely warm ‘ try to do better 
are true examples. It should be 
noticed that such combinations as 
brandy ci* soda, assault ti' battery, 
might dr main, toil dr moi7, spick d 
span, stand d deliver, since their two 
parts are on an erjual footing & not 
in sense subordinate one to the 
other, do not need the name, & 
should not be called by it. 

hephtheniitncral (Pros.) ; at the 

Beventhhalf(foot)’. See c(if.¥ura above. 

heroic (Lit., Pros.). H. poetry, = 
epic. //. verse or metre, or herows, 
the metre used in h. poetry, i. c. 
hexameters in Greek & Latin, & the 
five-foot iambic in English, whether 
blank as in Paradise Lost or in 
rhymed couplets {the h. couplet) as 
in Chaucer's Prologue & m Dryden 
& Pope, e.g. 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of 

A mighty maze I but not without 
a plan. 
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heterodite (Gram.) ; ‘ having a 

second declension Greek & Latin 
nouns having forms belonging to 
more than one declension, as Latin 
domus (gen. pi, domuum 4th, do- 
moTxan 2nd), are called h, 
hexameter (I’ros.) ; ‘ six-measure 
The Greek & Latin Iicroic nictrc, in 
full dactylic h. acaialcctk, on the 
scheme 

— / — / — / — / / - 

with a cae&ura (sec above). Also 
used in elegiacs (see above). Imi¬ 
tated in inodeni languages, c, g. by 
Goethe in Hermann wid Dorothea, 
by Longfellow in Evangeline & Miles 
Standish, & by Clough in The Bothie 
& elsewhere. 

Chanced it niy/eye fell a/side on a/ 
capless/bo n net I ess/niai dc n 
Bending with/three-pronged/fork in 
a/garden up/rooting po/tatocs. 

hiatus (Pros.) ; ‘ yawning The 
allowing of a word emling with a 
vowel to be followed by one begin¬ 
ning with a vowel without elision of 
the first ; avoided iti Greek & Latin 
verse, 

historic (Gram.). //. infinitive is 
a present inlin. used in Latin as a 
vivid substitute for an imperfect or 
past indicative ; pars cedere, alii 
ifisegui^ some were giving way, 
others pressing on. //. present is, ni 
any language, the present indicative 
used instead of a i)ast to give vivid¬ 
ness in describing a past event {He 
says nothing, but uj)® tvith bis fist tfc 
hits me in the eye). H. sequence is, 
e-sp. in Greek & Latin, the use of the 
tense or niood that is retiuircd after 
a historic tense (opp. primary). 
H. tenses are those proper to narrat¬ 
ing past events, i.c., in Greek the 
aorist & imperfect & pluperfect, in 
Latin the imperfect, the perfect 
when=I did, & tlie [duperfect, & in 
baiglish the past tense (I did), the 
pjist imperfect (I was doing), & the 
pluperfect ; opp. primary, 
hoxnanym (Gram.); ‘same name 
Sec .SYNONYJI. ; 


/lontop/ione(Gram.); ‘samesound *, 

See SYNONYM. 

HUMOUR (Lit.); ‘ moisture 
hypaltage (Rhet,) ; ‘ exchange 

The tratisferring of an epithet from 
the more to the less natural part of 
a group of nouns, as when Virgil 
speaks of ‘ the trumpet’s Tuscan 
blare ’ instead of ‘ the Tuscan 
trumpet’s blare or Spenser of 
‘Sansfoy’s dead dowry*, i.e, dead 
Sansfoy’s dowry. 

hyperbaion (Gram.); ‘ stepping 

over’. Transposition of words out 
of normal order, as in Browning’s 
title Wanting h—What?, or in 
Shakspere’s Thai whiter skin of hers 
than snow. 

hyperbole (Rhet.); ‘ over-shooting 
Use of exaggerated terms for the 
sake not of deception, but of 
emphasis, as when infinite is used 
for great, or ‘ a thousand apologies * 
for an apology. 

hypermeire (adj. -trical) (Pros.); 
‘ over-measure In Latin verse, a 
syllable at the end of a line after the 
metre is complete, to be elided 
before a vowel beginning the next 
line ; a rarity. Sometimes applied 
in English to lines having a feminine 
instead of the normal masculine 
ending ; no rarity in blank verse. 
Jiypocorisma (adj. -ristic) (Rhet.); 

‘ child’s prattle Use of pet names, 
nursery w'ords, or diminutives, or 
a Word of these kinds, cither simply, 
as Molly for Mary, patball for lawn 
tennis, hanky for handkerchief, &c., 
or by way of euphemism, as fancy 
man for paramour, story for lie, 
frillies for under-linen. 

hystcTon protcron (Rhet.) ; ‘ later 
earlier Putting the cart before 
the horse in speech, as in Dogberry’s 
Masters, it is proved already that you 
are little better than false knaves, d: it 
will go near to be thought so shortly, 
iambics (Pros.); ‘ of the iambus 
Any metre consisting either of 
iambuses alone or of them with 
other feet allowed as substitutes in 
certain places ; but especially the 
iambic trimeter acataleclic, or sen- 
arius, in which the dialogue of 
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Greek plays is written. The scheme 
in Greek Tragedy (with further 
variations in Comedy) is : 



w— 

v^ — 


w — 




WWW 

WWW 






— 


— 




These six-foot iambics are in modern 
use called aUxandtines (see above), 
& rhymed couplets of them are the 
French dramatic metre. 
iambus (Pros.); * invective *. The 
foot w—, named as employed in early 
Greek satires. 

ictus (Pros.); * beat *. The stress 
laid on particular syllables in mark¬ 
ing the rhythm of verse ; the part 
of a foot on wliich the ictus falls is 
said to be in arsis (see above), & the 
other part in thesis (see below). In 
the line 

Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 
there is no ictus on the first or the 
second un- but ictus on the third. 

idola tribus^ specus, fori, theatri 
(Log.); ‘ phantoms of the tribe, 

cave, market, theatre *. Bacon’s 
classification of fallacies ; see idola 

FOBI. 

ignoraiio elenchi (Log.); * ignoring 
of the (required) disproof’, A 
fallacy consisting in disproving or 
proving something diilerent from 
what is strictly in question ; called 
in English the fallacy of irrelevant 
conclusion. If the question is 
whether the law allows me to pollute 
water passing through my garden, 
&, 1 show instead that it ought to 
allow me, since the loss to me by 
abstaining is a hundred times 
greater than my neighbour’s from 
the pollution, I am guilty of i.e. 

imjfarisyllabic (Gram.); ‘ unequal- 
syllablcd ’, A name given to those 
(ireek & Latin nouns which have 
fewer syllables in the nominative 
than in other cases, as noiu. oirlus, 
gen. virlulis. 

inceptive, inchoative, (Gram.); * on- 
taking ’ beginning ’. Names given 
to verl>s meaning * to begin to do 
somctliing ’; in Greek ’Sko & in 

1351 


Latin ~$co are the i. terminations, as 
gignoskb learn (i.e. come to know), 
calesco grow warm. The many Eng¬ 
lish words in -esce, -escent, as remi* 
desce, iridescent, are from Latin ii. 

indirect object (Gram.). The person 
or tiling secondarily affected by the 
action stated in the verb, if ex¬ 
pressed by a noun alone (i.e. without 
to, for, &c.) is called the i. o. ; in 
Latin & Creek it is rocogtti/.able, as 
it once was in English, liy being in 
the dative, while tlie (direct) object 
is in the accusative. The English 
dative now hav’ing no separate form, 
the i. o. must be otherwise identified, 
viz by the fact that it stands be¬ 
tween the verb & the object (Hand 
me that book), &, if it is to follow 
the object, must be replaced by 
a preposition phrase (Hand that 
book to me). Variations arc (1) 
when no direct object is expresse*!, 
as You told me yourself, (2) when the 
direct object is a mere pronoun & is 
allowed to precede, as J told it you 
before (but not 1 told the story you 
before), (3) when the i. o. is after 
a passive verb, as It "cas (old me in 
confidence. 

iNDiiUvCT QUESTION. .A question 
subordinated &' serving as object, 
subject, &c., of a sentence. For 
some cautions on order of words, see 
the article ; & for punctuation, see 
question mark in .Stops. 

induction (Log.); ‘bringing in’. 
Reasoning from jiarticnlar (* cited ’) 
cases to general princiides ; inferring 
of a law from observed oceiirremes. 
If I argue, froni the fact that all the 
MacGregors I have known are 
Scotch, that MacGregor is a Scoteli 
name, I make an i. Cf. deduction 

above. 

inJlexioTi (vh tnjlecl) (Ghuik) ; 
‘ making curved \ The general 
name, including declension, cun- 
jugation> coinj>arisi)n, for ehangt*9 
made in the form of ^\'ords to slio^v 
tlieir graniniatical relations to their 
context or to modify their meaning 
in certain ways. gTCuter% 

sued^ arc forme<I by i. froin> or are 
ii. of, caty hCy & sue. 


X 
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(Gnim.) ; ‘ tightening up'. 
Said of words or word-elements that 
add einptuLsis ; in vastly obliged, ; 
perdurable, vastly & per- are ii. 
Often in contrast with prwaiive (see 
below) ] the in- of incisive (& inten¬ 
sive) is intensive, & that of incivility 
privative. 

IRONY (Lit.); * dissimulation 
itacism (Gram.) ; ‘ saying ita ’. 

Pronounce e'tasizm. The use in 
Greek of ttie sound e instead of the 
original a for tlic letter eta ; also the 
tendency in late & modern Greek to 
reduce many sounds once distinct 
to e ; also the substitution by copy¬ 
ists in MSS. of eta for other letters in 
consequence of this change in pro¬ 
nunciation. Cf. etacism above. 

labial (Gram.); ‘ of the lip ’. 

Sounds made by complete or partial 
closure of the lip.s are called I,, 
including the consonants p, b, m, w, 

<k (labio<iental) f & v, & the vowels o 
^ no), do (in fool), ob (in full), ow 
(in how). 

legitimate drama (Lit.). A phrase 
denoting the plays of permanent 
value such as are included In reper¬ 
tories & revived from time to time, 
in contrast with melodrama, musical 
farce, revue, adaptations of foreign 
plays, & other fugitive pieces. 
liqu ids (Gram.). The letters 1 & r, & 
sometimes also m & n, are so called. 

litotes (Uhet.) ; ‘ frugality *. The 
same as, or a variety of, meiosis 
(sec below). Sometimes confined to 
the particular kind of rhetorical 
understatement in which for the 
positive notion required is substi¬ 
tuted its opposite with a negative. 
In 1 Cor. xi. 17, 22, 1 praise you not 
has the effect of an emphatic I 
blame ; not a few means a great 
number; Not bad, eh ?, after an 
anecdote, means excellent. But 
often iiscd,iiuliffercntly withmeiojis, 
of other understatements meant to 
impress by moderation. 
locative (Gram.); ‘ of place Nouns 
in Indo-European languages had a 
case so called, eijuivaicnt in sense to 
an adverb of place, e. g. Latin domi 
at home, liomae in Home. 


lyrics (Lit.); * of the lyre The 
OEU definition (as regards modern 
usage) is : ‘ Short poems (whether 
or not intended to be sung), usually 
divided into stanzas or strophes, & 
directly expressing the poet’s own 
thoughts & sentiments The short 
pieces between the narrative parts 
of Tennyson’s Princess {Home they 
brought her warrior dead, &c.), are 
i typical examples. Wordsworth’s 
Daffodils, Shelley’s Skylark, Keats’s 
I Grecian Urn, Milton’s Penseroso, 
Burns’s Field Mouse, Herrick’s 
Rosebuds, Lovelace’s Lucasta, Shak- 
spcrc’s It was a lover, may serve to 
illustrate; but attempts to dis¬ 
tinguish lyric poetry clearly from 
other kinds (epic, dramatic, elegiac, 
didactic, &c.) have not been success¬ 
ful, the classes not being mutually 
exclusive, 

major (Log.). See syllogism below. 
majuscule (Palaeography); ‘ some¬ 
what larger ’. Sec uncial below. 
masculine rhyme (Pros.). See male 
^ * 

mciojfis (Rhet.); ‘lessening*. The 
use of understatement not to de¬ 
ceive, but to enhance the impression 
on the hearer. Often applied to the 
negative opposite illustrated under 
litotes above, but taking many other 
fornis, & contrasted with hyperbole. 
Very common in colloquial & slang 
English ; the emphatic rather (Did 
you ever hear Caruso?—Rather I), 
the American sonic (This is some 
war ; sec some 1), the schoolboy 
decent ( = firstrate &c.), the retort 
ril see you further (i.e. in hell) first, 
& the strangely inverted hyperbole 
didn't half swear ( = swore horribly), 
are familiar instances. 

MELODRAMA (Lit.); ‘ music drama 
metaphor (Rhct.); * transferring ’. 

' See the article, & Simile. 

metathesis (Gram.) ; ‘ change of 

position When successive sounds 
I in a word change places, as the s & p 
in hasp (earlier htepse) & clasp 
(earlier also elapse), the s & k in ask 
; (vulg., & formerly in equally good 
use, aj!), the r & i in third (earlier 
thridde) & thrill (earlier thirle), the 
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u A r in curly (earlier crulU : With 
lokkes cruUe as they were leyd in 
presse—Chauce r ). 

-meter (Pros.); * measure A 

little used sense of the word metre 
is the unit (itself consisting some- 
times of one foot^ sometimes of two) 
that is repeated a certain number of 
times in a line of verse. But the 
compounds made from it— mono¬ 
meter ^ dimeter^ trimeter, tetrameter, 
pentameter, hexameter —are in regular 
use as one part of the full technical 
names of metres (e.g. iambic trirneter 
acatalectic) ; the feet of wliich two 
& not one make a metre in this sense 
are the iambus, trochee, & anapaest, 
so that six iambi (or equivalents) 
make a trimeter, but six dactyls (or 
equivalents) make a hexameter, 
nwlonymy(Rhet.); ‘name-change*. 
Substitution of an attributive or 
other suggestive word for the name 
of the thing meant, as when the 
Crown, Homer, wealth, stand for the 
sovereign, Homer’s poems, & rich 
people. 

middle (article) (Lit.). Newspaper 
article of a kind so called from 
having stood between the leading 
articles & the book reviews, & being 
a short essay usually of some literary 
pretensions on some subject of per¬ 
manent & general rather than topical 
or political interest. 
middle term (Log.). See syllogism 
below. 

middle mice (Gram.). Greek verbs 
may have, besides or without the 
active & passive voices, another 
called the middle, in most tenses 
identical in form with the passive, 
but expressing * reflexive or reci¬ 
procal action,action viewed as affect¬ 
ing the subject, or intransitive con¬ 
ditions ’ (OED). 

minor (Log.). See syllogism below. 

(Palaeography) ; ‘ some¬ 
what smaller See uncial below. 

mo 7 U)l()gtt€ (Lit.); ‘ sole speech *. 

This & soliloquy arc precisely parallel 
terms of Greek, & Latin, origin ; 
but usage tends to restrict soliloquy 
to talking to oneself or thinking 
aloud without consciousness of an 


audience whether one is in fact 
overheard or not, while monologue, 
though not conversely restricted to 
a single pterson’s discourse that is 
meant to be heard, has that sense 
much more often ttian not, & is 
especially used of a talker who 
monopolizes conversation, or of a 
dramatic performance or recitation 
in which there is one actor only. 

monometer (Pros.). See -meter 
above. 

mute (Gram.). The letters p, b, d, 
t, g, k, are variously called mutes, 
explosives, or stops ; sec cxptosice & 
fricative above. 

nosa/ (Gram.); ‘ of the nose *. 

Sounds requiring the nose passage to 
be open, as in English those of m, n, 
& ng, arc so called. 

nomuiotivits pendens (Gram.) ; 
‘ hanging nominative ’. A form of 
anacoluthon in wliich a sentence is 
begun with what appears to be the 
subject, but before the verb is 
reached something else is substi¬ 
tuted in word or in tliouglit, & the 
supposed subject is left in the air. 
The most familiar & violent instance 
is which used in Sarah (Jamp’s 
manner (which fiddle-strings is weak¬ 
ness to expredge my nerves this 
night) ; but the irregularity is not 
uncommon even in writing, & is 
always apt to occur in speech. Cf., 
in Shaksperc, ‘ They who brought 
me in my master’s hato/I live to 
look upon their tragedy ’ (liich^ 111, 
111. ii. 57). 

non sequiiur (Log.) : ‘ docs not 

follow ’. The fallacy of a.ssuming an 
unproved cause, Thus : It will be 
a hard winter, for holly-herries 
(wliich are meant as provision for 
birds in hard weather) arc ahundant. 
The rea-soning called post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc is a form of n. s. 

oMcctivc gcfiitwc (Gram.). The? 
genitive t!iat stciiuls to a \crbal 
noun or noun of action in the same 
relation as the ol^jcct to a 
In fcQT Godt is the object of tlie 
verb, A', in put the fcdf o/ (tod in 
them. God is in tlie same relation 
to the noun /cut, & is called the 
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objective genitive. In English the 
‘of’ genitive is usual, but the 
inflected genitive or the possessive 
adjective also occurs, as in the Tsar's 
muTdcTf the deep dartmation of his 
taking-off, 

oblique complement (Gram.). See 
complement (1)) above. 
octonarius (Pros,) ; ‘ eight each 
An eight-foot iambic line; see 
senanws below. 

octosyllabics (Pros.) ; ‘ eight-syl¬ 

lable *. The usual name of the 
8-syl. rhyming iambic metre used in 
Iludibras, The Lady of the Lake, &c. 
The way was long, the wind was cold; 
The minstrel was infirm & old, 
ode (Lit.); ‘ song The OED 

definition of the word in its prevail¬ 
ing modern sense may be given ; 
‘A rimed (rarely unriined) lyric,often 
in the form of an address; generally 
dignifiedorcxalted in subject, feeling, 
& style, but somettmesfin earlierusc) 
simple & fatuiliar(tliough less so than 
a song)’. But what with confusion 
between this very comprehensive 
modern sense & the more deflnite 
Greek sense (as in choric ode & Pin¬ 
daric ode), what with the obvious 
vagueness of the modern sense itself, 
& what with the fact that ‘elaborate’ 
& ‘irregular’ are both epithets com¬ 
monly applied to ode metres, the 
only possible concejHion of the ode 
seems to be that of a Shape 

If shape it might be called that shape 
had none 

Di.s! inguishable in member, joint, or 
limb. 

onotnntopocia (adj. -poeic, -poetic) 
(tiram.) ; ‘ name-making Forma¬ 
tion of names or words from sounds 
ttiat resemble those associated with 
tlic object or a('tion to be named, or 
that seem suggestive of its qualities ; 
babble, cuckoo, croak, puff-puff, are 
probable examples. 
optative (Gram.); ‘ of wish ’. Greek 
verl)S have certain forms called tlic 
o. mood, used in expressing wishes 
( = English icould that I ivere &c.), 
& also to serv’c in historic sequence 
as the Greek subjunctive serves in 


primary sequence. In modern gram¬ 
mar the word is sometimes applied 
to whatever verbal form is used in 
expressing a wish, e, g. So help me 
God! or Oh that I were young again / 
oratio obliqua, oratio recta, (Gram.); 
‘ bent speech, straight speech 
Latin names, the second for the 
actual words used by a speaker, 
without modification, & the first for 
the form taken by his words when 
they are reported & fitted into the 
reporter’s framework. Thus How 
are you ? 1 am delighted to see you 
(recta) becomes in obli<jua He asked 
how I was & said he was delighted to 
see me ; or, if the framework is 
invisible, How was I ? he was de¬ 
lighted to see me. Most newspaper 
reports of speeches, & all third- 
person letters, are in oratio obliqua 
or reported speech. 
oitava rima (Pros.); ‘ octave verse *. 
The stanza inv^ented by Boccaccio, 
adopted & made the regular Italian 
heroic metre by Tasso & Ariosto, & 
used by Byron in Don Juan, Eight 
five-foot iambic lines rhyming abab- 
abcc. 

When Newton saw an apple fall, he 
found 

In that slight startle from his 
contemplation— 

’Tis said (for I’ll not answer above 
ground 

For any sage’s creed or calcula¬ 
tion)— 

A mode of proving that the earth 
turn’d round 

In a most natural whirl, called 
‘ gravitation ’ ; 

And this is the sole mortal who 
could grapple, 

Since Adam, with a fall, or with an 
apple. 

oxymoron (Rhct .); ‘ sharp-dull ’. 

Tlie combining in one expression of 
two terms that arc ordinarily con¬ 
tradictory, & whose exceptional 
coincidence is therefore arresting. 
A cheerful pessimist ; Harmonious 
discord ; His honour rooted in dis¬ 
honour stood, And faith unfaithfui 
kept him falsely true. 
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palatal (Gram.) ; ‘ of the palate 
Sounds made by placing the middle 
of the tongue against or near the 
palate—intermediate between gut¬ 
turals & dentals. The y in yet is 
palatal ; & in English the so called 
gutturals (k, g) tend to become 
palatals by being made with the 
middle instead of with the root of 
the tongue. 

paradigm (Gram.); ‘ showing side 
by side A table of inflexion forms, 
e.g. of a particular declension of 
nouns or conjugation of verbs, 
PARENTHESIS (Gram.); ' side in¬ 
sertion *. 

parisyllabic (Gram.); ‘ equal-syl¬ 
labled A name given to those 
Greek & Latin nouns which have the 
same number of syllables in the 
other cases as in the nominative, as 
nom. collis, gen. coHis. 
parody (Lit.); ‘ side-song See 

BURLESQUE. 

paronomasia(Rhet.); ‘word-shunt¬ 
ing Puns, plays on words, making 
jocular or suggestive use of similar¬ 
ity between different words or of a 
word’s different senses. The best 
known of all (though concealed in 
English) is perhaps that of Matt. xvi. 
18 ; Thou art Peter (Greek Petros), 
tb upon this rock (Greek petra) 1 will 
build my church ; & another is non 
Angli sed angeli, not Angles but 
angels. 

partitive (Gram.); ‘ of division 
P. words are such nouns & pronouns 
as by their nature imply the separ¬ 
ating or distinguishing of a part of 
some whole from the rest, such as 
part, portion, half, much, superia* 
lives, some, any, each ; the p. gent- 
five is tliat of tile word denoting the 
whole, which is made to depend on 
a p. word by being put in the 
enitive in fully inflected languages, 
ut in English attached to it by of. 
Bui the greatest of these is charity ; 
greaM is the p. word, & 0 /toe the 
p. genitive. 

paulo-post future (Gram.); ‘ about 
to be a little later A name for the 
future perfect (I shall have died) 
especially in Greek grammar, in 


which a peculiar use of it justifies 
a peculiar name; the Greek for 
1 shall have died. It will have been 
done, is better represented by 1 shall 
be a dead man. It will be a done thing 
or fait accompli, i.e., a future state, 
resulting from a less distantly future 
event, is described. Except with 
reference to this Greek usage, there 
is no reason for preferring the name 
to the ordinary intelligible future 
perfect; but it is often used, & often 
misused. 

pentameter (Pros.); ‘ five-measure ’. 
Sometimes applied to the English 
heroic metres, i.e. blank verse or 
heroic couplet ; but an iambic p. 
should mean (see -meter above) ten 
iambic feet. The line universally 
called p. is the second line in 
elegiacs (see above); it was used in 
these couplets only, not by itself. 
The scheme is: 

— /-laiSii / — // ^ 

with invariable caesura. 

This line also is not in fact a dactylic 
p,, but a pair of dactylic trimeters 
catalectic in succession. Two ex¬ 
amples of English imitation are 
given under elegiacs above. 
petUhemimeral (Pros.); ‘ of five 

halves’. The p. caesura in Latin 
hexameters (& pentameters) is that 
after two & a half feet; see caesura. 

penult (Gram.) ; ‘ nearly last ’. 

The last syllable but one of a word. 
period (Ilhet.) ; ‘ circuit ’. Strict¬ 
ly, any complete sentence ; but 
applied usually to one consisting of 
a number of clauses in dependence 
on a principal sentence, & so, in the 
plural, to a style marked by elabor¬ 
ate arrangement. 
peripeteia (Lit.); ‘ falling round 
A sudden change of fortune in a 
drama or tale, e. g., in The Merchant 
of Venice, the downfall of Shylock, 
with Gratiano repeating to him his 
own words ‘ O learned judge ’. 

pERipnRASis(adj. ■p/iras/tc)(Rhet.); 

* roundabout speech 
persiflage (Rhct.); * whistic-talk 
Irresponsible talk, of which the 
bearer is to make what he can with- 
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out the right to suppose that the 
speaker means what he seems to 
say ; the treating of serious things 
as trifles & of trifles as serious. 
* Talking with one’s tongue in one’s 
check ’ may serve as a parallel. 
Hannah More, quoted in the OED, 
describes French p. as * the cold 
compound of irony, irreligion, sel- 
fishncM, & sneer ’ ; irony, paradox, 
& levity, are perhaps rather the 
ingredients of the compound ns now 
conceived. 

PERSONIFICATION (Rhct.) ; ‘ mak¬ 

ing into a person ’. 
petitio principii (Log.); * assump¬ 
tion of the basis The fallacy of 
founding a conclusion on a basis 
that as much needs to be proved as 
the conclusion itself. Arguing in 
a circU (see above) is a common 
variety of p, p. That foxhunting is 
not cruel, since the fox enjoys the 
fun, & that one must keep servants, 
since all respectable people do so, 
are other examples of begging the 
question or p. p,, in which the argu¬ 
ment is not circular. 

Pindarics (Lit.); ‘ of Pindar 

The form of English verse in which 
a poem consists of several stanzas 
often of unequal length, with the 
rhymes within the stanza irregularly 
disposed, & the number of feet in the 
lines arbitrarily varied. In Pindar’s 
own odes, the structure is an elabo¬ 
rate one of strophe, antistrophe (see 
above), & epode, far removed from 
irregularity ; but the English imita¬ 
tors noted the variety of metre within 
his strophes & neglected the precise 
correspondence between them; P. 
came consequently to be the name 
for verse in which regularity of metre 
was scorned under the supposed im¬ 
pulse of high emotion. 

PI.KONASM (Uhet.. Gram,); ‘ex¬ 
ceeding ’. 

post hoc, ergo propter hoc (Log.) ; 

‘ after it, therefore due to it The 
fallacy of confusing consequenee 
with sc(]iienee. On Sunday we 
prayed for rain ; on Monday it 
rained ; therefore the prayers caused 
the rain. 


PROLEPS18 


prcyi4;(Gram.); ‘attached in front 
An Oj^Sa: (see above) attached to the 
beginningof a word or stem to make a 
compound word, as re-, ex-, be-, a-, 
in reform, ex^ojficer, belabour, arise, 
pregnant construction (Gram.). ‘ But 
Pliilip was found at Azotus ‘ is in 
the Greek ‘ But Philip was found 
to Azotus ’: i. e., the expressed sen¬ 
tence contains an implied one— 
Philip was conveyed to & Philip was 
found at Azotus. Though we cannot 
(except in the dialect of Devon &c.) 
say He was found to Azotus, we do 
habitually say Put it in your pocket, 
meaning Put it in(to & keep it in) 
your pocket. 

premise (Log.) ; ‘ thing sent be¬ 
foreSee syllogism below. 
pTwative (Gram.) ; ‘ taking away *. 
Prefixes that deny the presence of 
the quality denoted by the simple 
word are called p. or negative. The 
a- of aseptic & the in- of inrweent 
' are privative, whereas the a- of arise 
& the in- of insist arc not. 
proclitic (Gram.); ‘forward-lean¬ 
ing’. In Greek, certain words that 
coalesce in speech with the following 
word to the extent of not hav'ing, 
like other words, a written accent of 
their own. Applied in English to 
Words like a or an, the, & prepo&i- 

I tions normally placed, i.e. before 
their nouns. 

prolate, Aalive (Gram.); ‘ carrying 
forward *. Many verbs have mean¬ 
ings that are not sclf-sunicient, but 
need to be carried forward by an- 
other verb in the infinitive ; such 
are the auxiliaries, & other verbs 
meaning be able or willing or wont 
or desirous, begin, cease, seem, be 
said, &c. This infinitive is called 
prolate or prolative. 
prolcpsis (adj. -plic) (Gram.); ‘ an¬ 
ticipating ’. Anticipatory use of an 
I epithet, i.e. the applying of it as if 
already true to a thing of which it 
only becomes true by or after the 
i action now being stiiied, A strong 
' example is 

So the two brotlicrs & their tnur- 
' der'd man 

I Hode past fair Florence 
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i. c.f the man who was afterwards 
their victim. More ordinary ex¬ 
amples are He struck him dead, 
Fill full the cup, <fec. 
prosody (Lit.); ‘ to song \ The 
science of versification, including 
(1) the rules of quantity & accent 
governing the pronunciation of 
words in a language, & (2) tables of 
the various metres showing the 
number & kind & arrangement of 
feet, lines, stanzas, &e., in each. 
prosopopoeia (Rhet.); ‘ personi¬ 

fication The Greek word of which 
peTSonijkaiio{n) are the Latin & the 
English translations, occasionally 
used instead of the more familiar 
term. See Personification. 
protasis (Gram.) ; ‘ laying out be¬ 
fore The subordinate clause or 
condition in a conditional sentence, 
normally standing before the apodo- 
sis or result, but often after it, as 
If 1 can come I will, or 1 will come 
if 1 can, the ly-clause being in each 
the p. Applied also to other sub¬ 
ordinate clauses ; but both terms 
are chiefiy used in stating rules for 
the syntax of conditional sentences, 
especially in Latin & Greek. 
pyrrhic (Pros.); ‘ of the Pyrrhic 
(dance)’. The foot ; in English 
represented chiefly by double ana¬ 
crusis (see above), as 0 my in 

O my/Mari/on’s a/bonny/lass 

(a trochaic dimeter catalectic with 
double anacrusis). 

qualemarius (Pros.) r ‘ by fours *. 
A four-foot line, esp. the iambic or 
trochaic dimeter acatalectic, as in 
The way was long, the wind was cold. 
Why 60 pale & wan, fond lover ? 

Cf. senarius below. 
quatorzain, quatrain, (Pros.); *four- 
tcencr‘ fourer’. See -sTicn. 
quinarius (Pros.) ; ‘ by fives A 
five-foot line, esp. of iambi as in 
blank verse ; cf. senarius below. 

Old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d 
Lancaster. 

reciprocal (Gram.); ‘ back-for¬ 

ward R- pronouns are those used 
in expressing similar action of A 


upon B & B upon A ; f. verb is a 
term sometimes applied to verbs 
that can be used with a plural 
subject to denote mutual action ; 
c. g., tcc fought, or argued, or corre¬ 
sponded, can imply an unexpressed 
(toflA) each other, whereas ice shaved, 
or composed, or dressed, cannot. 
Cf, reflexive below. 

reductio ad absurdum (Log.); * re¬ 
ducing to absurdity The method 
of disproving a thesis by producing 
something that is both obviously 
deducibie from it & obviously con¬ 
trary to admitted truth, or of 
proving one by showing that its 
contrary involves a consequence 
similarly absurd. A r. a. a. of the 
theory that the less one eats the 
healthier one is would be * Conse¬ 
quently, to eat nothing at all gives 
one the best possible health The 
proof, as opp. disproof, by r. a. a. is 
the form often used by Euclid, e.g. 
in I. vi, where the contrary of the 
thing to be proved is assumed, & 
shown to lead to an absurdity. An 
extreme case, such as the eating 
nothing of the instance above, is 
often called ‘ the r. a. a. of ’ a plan, 
rcduphcah'on(Gram.) ; ‘doubling’. 
Repetition of a sound as a way of 
changing a word’s form for inilcx- 
ional or other purposes ; especially 
the syllable prefixed to Greek verb- 
stems in forming the perfect (l»o, 
perf, leluka). Mamma, poohpooh, 
puff puff, &c., are reduplications. 

reflexive (Gram.) ; ‘ back-bent ’. 

R. verbs are those of wliich the 
object & the subject are the same 
person or thing. Pride, vb, is re¬ 
flexive, since one prides oneself, not 
someone else; & many verbs that 
are not solely r. can be used reflex- 
ively, e. g. kill onese//. R. pronouns 
are those serving as object to r. 
verbs, myself &c. ; the personal 
pronouns me, you, &v., are still 
rarely used as reflexives, e.g. in He 
sat him down, 1 bethought me. 

resolution (vb, resolve) (Pros.); 

‘ loosen again ’. The substitution 
in a metrical foot of two shorts for 
a normal long ; a spondee by rcso- 
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lutioD becomes a dactyl or ana¬ 
paest ; a resolved iambus or trochee 
IS a tribrach. 

revue (Lit.); ‘ review A loosely 
constructed play or series of scenes 
or spectacles satirizing, exhibiting, 
or referring to, current fashions & 
events. 

rhetorical question (Rhct,). A ques¬ 
tion is often put not to elicit infor¬ 
mation, but as a more striking 
substitute for a statement of con¬ 
trary effect. The assumption is that 
only one answer is possible, & that 
if the hearer is compelled to make it 
mentally himself it will impress him 
more than the speaker’s statement. 
So Who does not know . . . ? for 
Everyone knows. Was ever such non¬ 
sense U'rittcn 1 for Never teas &c. 

rhotacism (Gram.) ; * saying r 

Used of two tendencies : (1) abnor¬ 
mal pronunciation of r, as in some 
English dialects especially in the 
north ; (2) reduction of other con¬ 
sonants to r, especially in Latin 
when s between two vowels becomes 
r {corpus, vulnus, genitive corporis, 
I't/fncris), 

rhyme (Pros.) ; ‘ rhythm As 

now understood in English verse, r. 
is identity of sound between words 
or lines extending back from the end 
to the last fully accented vowel & 
not farther; greet tt deceit, shepherd 
& leopard, quality & frivolity, station- 
ery &, probationary, arc rhymes; 

^ dcffi/, station &, crustacean, 
visible & invisible, are not. Wor<ls 
that, to judge from spelling, might 
have been rhymes, but have not in 
fact tlu' re(|uircd identity of sound, 
as phase <fc race, /ot-’c & move & cocc, 
are often treated as rhyming, but 
are called imperfeet rhymes. One- 
R Vila bio rhymes are called male or 
masculine or single, two-syllable 
female or femininefir double,'U itvv- 
syllable & four-syllable triple & 
quadnijdr. 

rhyme royal (Pros.). A metre in 
stanzas of seven live-foot iambic 
liiK's rliyming ababbee. Cluiucer'a 
Clerk s Tale is a well-known ex¬ 
ample : 


This sergeant cam unto his lord 
ageyn, 

And of Grisildis wordes and hir chere 
He toldc him point for point, in 
short and playn, 

And him presenteth with his doghter 
i dcre. 

Somwhat tliis lord hath rewthe in 
his mancre ; 

But nathelcss his purpos heeld he 
stille, 

As lordes doon, whan they wol ban 
hir willc. 

RDYTOM (Rhet.); ‘ flow 
rider (Lit.). A clause tacked on to 
a Bill at a late stage with some 
addition or restriction or other 
alteration; a corollary naturally 
arising out of a more general prin¬ 
ciple ; a problem soluble by means 
of some principle & used to test a 
I learner’s grasp of it. 

! rococo (Art); ‘ rock workThis 
& iaro^ue are epithets applied, some¬ 
times indifferently, sometimes with 
the distinction noted below, to 
tendencies prevailing in the archi¬ 
tecture & furniture of the early 18th 
century in France & imitated else¬ 
where. Departure from the normal 
or expected, incongruous combina¬ 
tions, bristling surfaces, profuse 
ornament, strange or broken curves 
or lines, are the characteristic fea¬ 
tures, Tlie distinction referred to is 
that r. is regarded as a form taken 
by b, when it aimed no longer at 
astounding the spectator with the 
marvellous, but rather at amusing 
him with the ingenious. 
rondeau, rondeau of Villon, rondel, 
roundel, {Vws,) I ‘round’. Poems 
of fixed form (named as ending 
where they began) with the common 
characteristics that the opening 
word, words, line, or two lines, recur 
at stated places, & that all rhymes 
arc set by the first two different 
endings. 

In a rondeau, which is of thirteen 
lines exclusive of refrain, the first 
half line or less recurs as refrain 
after the eighth & the last lines. 

In a rondeau of Villon, wliicb is of 
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ten lines, the similar refrain is after 
the sixth & the last. 

In a ronife/, which is of fourteen or 
tlurteen lines according as it ends 
with a refrain of the first two or 
only the first, the first two lines 
recur after the sixth, & the first two 
or the first only at the end. 


The word roundel is, as ordinarily 
used, the English for rondeau or 
rondel, either or both. But it is also 
applied to a metre of Swinburne’s, 
of nine lines exclusive of refrain, 
with a refrain of the rondeau kind 
after the third & the last lines. 


RONDEAU 

On London stones I sometimes sigh 
For wider green & bluer sky;— 

Too oft the trembling note is drowned 
In this huge city’s varied sound;—• 

* Pure song is country-born *—I cry. 

Then comes the spring,—the months go by, 
The last stray swallows seaward fly; 

And I—I too I—no more am found 
On London stones I 

In vain !—the woods, the fields deny 
That clearer strain I fain would try ; 

Mine is an urban Muse, & bound 
By some strange law to paven ground ; 
Abroad she pouts ;—she is not shy 

On London stones. 

RONDEAU OF VILLON 

VVe loved of yore, in warfare bold. 

Nor laurclless. Now all must go ; 

Let this left wall of Venus show 
The arms, the tuneless lyre of old. 

Here let them hang, the torches cold, 

The portal-bursting bar, the bow, 

We loved of yore. 

But thou, who Cyprus sweet dost hold, 

And Memphis free from Thracian snow. 
Goddess & queen, with vengeful blow 
Smite,—smite but once that pretty scold 

We loved of yore, 

RONDEL 

Love comes back to his vacant dwelling,— 
The old, old Love that we knew of yore I 
We see him stand by the open door, 

With his great eyes sad, & his bosom swelling. 

He makes as though in our arms repelling 
He fain would lie os he lay before ;— 

Love comes back to lus vacant dwelling,— 

The old, old Love that we knew of yore! 
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Ah, who shall help ua from over-spelling 
That sweet forgotten, forbidden lore 1 

"e doubt in our hearts once more, 
With a rush of tears to our eyelids welling, 
Love corues back to his vacant dwelling. 


ROUNDEL OF SWINBURNE 

A roundel is wrought as a ring or a starbright sphere, 

With craft of deliglit & with cunning of sound unsought 
That the heart of the hearer may smile if to pleasure hi's car 

A roundel is wrought. 

Its jewel of music is carven of all or of aught_ 

Love, laughter, or mourning—remembrance of rapture or fear— 
1 hat fancy may fashion to hang in the ear of thought. 

As a bird’s quick song runs round, & the hearts in us hear 
lause answer to pause, & again the same strain caught 
bo moves the device whence, round as a pearl or tear, ’ 

A roundel is wrought. 


root ((Irani.), Roots are the ulti¬ 
mate elements of language not ad¬ 
mitting of analysis. In the word 
unhistoricallif, un-, -ly, -al, -ic, -tor, 
can all lx* set aside as successive 
allixcs modifying in recognized ways 
the meaning of what each was added 
to. There remains HIS, which 
would he called the root if unhis- 
(nncally were an isolated word ; 
investigation shows that the same 
element, with phonetic variations 
that are not arbitrary, is present in 
many other words, o'.g. in English 
u'lt, in the Latin-derived vision, & in 
the tireck-derived idea ; & that the 
Indo-European or Aryan root is 
\ID, witli the sense sight or know¬ 
ledge. Cf. stem below. 
roundel. See rondeau above, 
rune (Lit.); ‘secret’. In the 
plural, the letters of the earliest 
Teutonic alpliabct, used especially 
by Scandinavians & Anglo-Saxons, 
& developed perhaps in the 2nd or 
;Jrd century by modifying Roman 
or (Ireek letters to facilitate the 
carving of inscriptions. In the sin- 
gular, a name given to certain 
l*innish (A sometimeg incorrectly to 

old Scandinavian) poems or their 
Cantos. 

(Lit ) ; • story ' Any of the 
narrative compositions in prose that 


were written in Iceland or Norway 
during the middle ages ; in English 
use^ often applied spec, to those 
which embody the traditional his¬ 
tory of Icelandic families or of the 
kings of Norway *—OED. 

Sapphics (Pros.); * of Sappho’. 
A Greek & Latin stanza metre 

— W—--/ww—ter 

often imitated, but with grotesque 
misrepresentation of the rhythm, in 
English. Hookham Frere, joint 
author with Canning of the best- 
known example, ‘Needy knife- 
grinder illustrates the departure 
from^the Latin rhj'thni by printing 
an English sapphic with the im¬ 
possible quantities required: 

Cold w'&s the night wind ; drifting 
fast the snows fdll ; 

Wide wfire the downs, and sh^lter/eM 
iind naked, 

When & poor wand’r^ striiggl^d on 
hCr journey W’eary Sad waysdre. 

Real Sapphics would require a strong 
accent on the italic syllables, & no 
accent on drift-, shel-, & sfrug-, be¬ 
sides minor difTerenecs, 

SARCASM (Lit.); ‘ flesh-tearing ’. 
su/tre (Lit.): ‘medley’. See 

HUMOUR. 
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Saturnian verse (Pros.); ‘ of Sa¬ 
turn \ The supposed native Roman 
metre previous to the adoption of 
Greek forms. Whether it was a sin¬ 
gle definite metre, &, if so, what 
its scansion was, are disputed points; 
but the usually quoted specimen, 
Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae, 
resembles in rhythm our The queen 
teas tn her parlour eating bread d; 
honey. 

scazon (Pros.); ‘ limping See 

ckoliambic above. 

semivowel (Gram.); In modern 
technical use, the letters w & y ; 
but often applied, as in earlier use, 
to f, 1, m, n, r, s, & x. 

senarius (Pros.); ‘ by sixes A 
six-foot iambic line (iambic trimeter 
acatalectic). The line used in Creek 
& Latin dramatic dialogue, &, under 
the name of alexandrine, in the 
rhyming couplets of French plays & 
other verse. The French metre, 
however, has the peculiarity that it 
falls naturally into four anapaestic 
divisions rather than into six iambi, 
60 that the effect is utterly unlike 
that of Greek verse. Thus : 

Et, quand m6me/on pourroit/se 
resoudre/i le faire, 
Croiriez-vous/obliger/tout le monde 
/h se taire ? 

Contre la/ra6disance/il n’est point 
/de rempart. 

A tous Ics/sots caquets/n’ayons 
donc/nul 4gard ; 

Effor 9 ons/-nous de vivre/avec toutc 
/innocence 

Etlaissons/auxcauseurs/une plein/e 
licence. 

septenarius (Pros.); ‘ by sevens *. 
A seven-foot line, especially the 
trochaic tetrameter catalectic, 

*13 in 

Comrades, leave me here a little, while 
as yet 'tis early morn, which, how¬ 
ever, should more properly be called 
an octonarius. 

sequencb (Gram.) ; * following \ 
sestina (Pros.); ‘ sixth ’. ‘ A poem 
of six six-line stanzas (with an envoy) 
in which the line-endings of the first 


stanza are repeated, but in different 
order, in the other five ’—OED, 
Chiefly an old Provencal, Italian, & 
French form, but occasionally copied 
in English ; the most generally 
accessible example (since the length 
forbids the giving of one here) is 
Kipling’s Sestina of the Tramp Royal 
in The Seven Seas, 
sibilant (Gram.) ; * hissing A 

sound or letter of the nature of 
E, z, sh, &c. ; cf. fricative above. 

SIMILE (Uhet.) ; ’ like 

sirvente (Lit.); ‘ serving ’ (perhaps 
in sense man at arms). Troubadours’ 
oems not of special metrical form, 
ut chiefly of moral & political 
satire, & adapted for singing to 
known tunes. 

soliloquy (Lit.); ‘ sole speech 

See monologue above, 
sonani (Gram.); * sounding Of 
the explosive sounds (see above), 
some (b, d, g) are accompanied by 
vibration of the vocal cords & are 
called voiced or sonant; others 
(p, k, t) are without such vibration 
& are called unvoiced, voiceless, mute, 
or surd ; when whispered, the son¬ 
ants are not clearly distinguishable 
from the corresponding surds. See 
also xx>iccd below. 

sonnet (Pros.); ‘ sound-piece A 
kind of short poem of which there 
are in English three recognized 
varieties, the features common to 
all being (1) use of rhyme, (2) the 
line-niclre, of five iambi, (3) the 
number of lines, fourteen, & (4) 
division into an octave (first eight 
lines) & a sestet (last six). The 
three varieties are the Petrarchan, 
the Shaksperian, & the Miltonic, of 
wliicl) specimens will be givxn. 

The Petrarchan s. has a break in 
sense between octave & sestet, two 
rhymes only in the octave, arranged 
abbaubba, & two, or three, other 
rhymes in the sestet variously ar¬ 
ranged, but never so that the last 
two lines form a rhymed couplet 
unless they also rhyme ^wth the 
first line of the sestet. The follow¬ 
ing Wordsworth s, observes these 

rules :— 
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J& soon, 

Getting & spending, we lay waste our powers ; 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
n e have given our hearts away, a sordid boon I 
Ihjs bea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up.gathered now like sleeping Howere ; 

I'or this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; foctavel 
It moves us not.—Great God 1 I’d rather be ^ ^ 

A pagan sueklcd in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn : 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea • 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


dent rhymes, followed by a couplet 
again independently rhymed—seven 
rhymes as compared with the 
Petrarchan four or five :— 


In the Shnksperian s., though the 
pause between octave & sestet is 
present, the structure consists less 
of those two parts than of three 
ejuatrains, each with two indepen- 

l^t me not to the marriage of true minds 

iiM Love is not love 

»>hich alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

O, no I it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests & is never shaken ; 

It IS the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his’ height be taken, roctavel 

w ^ rosy lips & cheeks 

\iithin his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Ix)ve alters not with his brief hours & weeks 

Hut hears it out even to the edge of doom. 

It this he error & upon me proved, 

I ncs’cr writ, nor no man ever loved. 


the octave & the sestet are worked 
into one whole without the break 
of sense elsewhere observed ;_ 


Of the Miltonic x., which follows 
the I ctrarchan in tlie arrangement 
of the octave, the peculiarity is that 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Lre luilf my days in this dark world & wide. 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though mv soul more bent 
lo serve therewith my Maker, & present 
My true aeeount, Ic.st Ho, returning, chide, 
lloth God exact day-labour, light denied?’ 

I loudly ask. But Pali cnee, to prevent foctavel 
lhat murmur, .soon rciilics ‘ God doth not need 
Lither man s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Hear hi.s inild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land & ocean wiliiout rest 
I hey also serve who only stand & wait ’. 


•’'writes (Log.) ; ‘heap’. Applied 
to two entirely different things. 
• A process by which a predicate is 


brought into the desired relation to 
a subject by a series of propositions 
in which the predicate of one be- 
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comes the subject of the next, & the 
conclusion has the first subject & the 
last predicate. Thus: Schoolmas¬ 
ters are teachers; Teachers are 
benefactors ; Benefactors are praise¬ 
worthy ; Therefore schoolmasters 
are praiseworthy. A sorites may be 
a short way of exhibiting truth, or, 
as in the above example, may con¬ 
ceal fallacies at each or any step. 
2 . A logical trick named from the 
difficulty of deciding how many 


grains of corn make a heap ; is 
a man bald who has 1000, 1001, 
1002, &c., hairs on his head ? If the 
Almighty cannot undo the done, 
where is the line of almightiness to 
be drawn ? 

Spenserians (Pros.). The metre of 
the Faerie Queen, often used by 
later poets, especially by Byron in 
Childe Harold ; eight five-foot & 
a ninth six-foot iambic lines, rhj’m- 
ing ababbcbcc. 


A gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Ycladd in mightie armcs & silv'er sliicldc, 
Wherein old dints of deepe wounds did remaine. 
The cruel markes of many a bloudy fieide ; 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield : 

His angry steede did chide his foming bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : 

Full jolly knight he scemd, & fairc did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts & fierce encounters fitt. 


spirant (Gram.); ‘ breathing ‘ A 
consonant which admits of a con¬ 
tinued emission of some amount of 
breath, so that the sound is capable 
of being prolonged ’—OED. Some¬ 
times confined to f, th, v, as deve¬ 
loped from p, t or d, b, followed by 
b ; sometimes including also the 
sibilants, liquids, nasals, semivowels, 
& aspirate. Cf. also /ricaiive & 
aspirate above, 

spondee (Pros.) ; ‘ libation *. The 

foot-, as in gold cup or dry rot. 

stanza (Pros.); ‘ standing Many 
poems consist of a succession of 
metrically similar line-groups each 
of which has the same number & 
length of lines & the same rhyme- 
scheme as the rest. This pattern 
unit is called, especially when of 
more than two lines, a stanza. It 
may be of a generally accepted kind, 
as the alcaic or Spetiscriun or rhyme 
royal s., or one made for the occasion 
& observed throughout a single 
poem only, 

stem (Gram.), A word’s stem is the 
art from wliich its inflexions may 
e supposed to have been formed by 
the addition of affixes ; in the in¬ 
flexions it may be found unchanged, 
or may have been affected by 
phonetic tendencies \ thus the s. of 


man is man, giving man's, men, & 
men's. Cf. root above ; of the Eng¬ 
lish verb wit the root is VID, but 
the stem, giving a if, tcof, iri'sf, 
woltest, &c., is icif. Different parts 
of a ‘ word ’ may be formed from 
different stems ; there are e, g. 
several stems in what is called the 
verb be. 

stichomytk (Lit.); ‘ line-talk *. In 
verse plays, interchange of short 
speeches consisting each of a single 
line. Common in Greek plays ; & 
modern examples may be found in 
Les Femmes Savantes iii. v & 
Richard 111, iv. iv. 342 foil. 
stop (Gram.). For punctuation, 
see Siors. In phonetics, stop is a 
term equivalent to explosive (see 
above). 

strophe (Pros.); ‘ turn Part of 
a Greek clioric ode elianted while 
the cliorus proceeded in one direc¬ 
tion, to be followed by a metrically 
exact counterpart as it returned. 
Number length & metre of the 
lines compo.stng it unrestricted. For 
an cxomi>le see antistrophe above. 

subjective genitive (Gram.). See 
objective genitive above for the prin¬ 
ciple. If from the sentence God 
created man two nouns arc taken, 
God's creation contains a subjective 
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genitive, maris creation (or 
usually the creation of man) ao 
objective genitiv'e. 

(Gram.); * attached below 
An affix (see above) at the end of 
a word or stem to make a derivative, 

M -cy, -ship, -ful, in tenan{t}cu\ 
lordship, & fearful. 

suggestio falsi (Rhet.); * suggestion 
of the untrue The making of a 
statement from which, though it is 
not actually fake, the natural &. 
intended inference is a fake one. 
k. g., if A, asked whether B is honest, 
replies, though he in fact knows no 
harm of B, that his principle is to 
live & Jet live & he is not going to 
give away his old friend, the ques¬ 
tioner infers that A knows B to 

be dishonest. Cf. suppressio veri 
below. 

supine (Gram.) ; ‘ lying face up *. 
A Latin-gramrnar term for two 
verbal nouns (or adverbs) ending in 
-um, -u, of no importance in English 
grammar except as an occasional 
name for the infinitive with to (/o 
go) as distinguished from the infini¬ 
tive without to (go). 

suppressio fen (Rhet.) ; ‘ suppres- 
mon of the true ’. Intentional with¬ 
holding of a material fact with a 
view to afTecting a decision &c. : 
cf. suggestio falsi above. 

surd (Gram.); ‘ deaf, dumb See 
sonant above. 

syllepsis & zeugma (Gram., Rhet.) ■ 
taking together ‘ yoking Two 
figures distinguished by scholars, 
but confused in popular use, the 
second more familiar word being 
applied to both. Examples of 
syllejisis are : Miss Bolo went home 
tn a flood of tears a sedan chair./ 
He lost his hat & his temper./The 
flood of enthusiasm & flowers was 
tern fie. /.She was seen washing clothes 
li'ifh happiness & Pears’ soap. 
Examples of zeugma arc ; Kill the 
boys & the luggage l/riie pine- 
apple was eaten <t the aiinlcs 
neglected./With wrepitig eyes & 
hearts./See Pan with flocks, with 
iruits I oiiiona crinvned. 

'Vliat is common to both figures is 


that a single word (that italicized in 
each example) is in relations that 
seem to be but are not the same 
with a pair of others. The difference 
is that syllepsis is grammatically 
correct, but requires the single word 
to be understood in a different sense 
with each of its pair(e.g.,in the last 
with expresses first accompaniment, 
but secondly instrument), whereas 
in zeugma the single word actually 
fails to give sense with one of its 
pair, & from it the appropriate word 
has to be supplied— destroy or 
plunder the luggage, tlie apfdcs were 
neglected, bleeding hearts, Pan sur¬ 
rounded. 

syllogism (Log.); ‘combined rea- 
somng ’. Deduction, from two pro¬ 
portions containing three terms of 
which one appears in both, of a con¬ 
clusion that is necessarily true if 
they are true ; a s. of the simplest 
form is: 

All men arc mortal ; 

All Germans are men ; 

Therefore all Germans are mortal. 
The predicate of the conclusion 
(here mortal) is called the major 
term, & the preliminary proposition 
containing it the major premise ; 
the subject of the conclusion (here 
Germans) is called the minor ferm, 
& the preliminary proposition con¬ 
taining it the minor premise. The 
term common to both premises 
(here men) is called the middle term, 
synaercsis (Gram.) ; ‘ taking to- 

gctiier * The opposite of diaeresis 
(see above); i. e., the making of two 
separate vowel sounds into one, as 
when Qcrialis pronounced like Ariel, 
ualve like nave, extraordinary as 
*/rord-, or cocaine (originally three 
syllables) as -cane. 

synalocpka (Pros.) ; ‘ smearing to¬ 
gether . The non-souinling of a 
final vowel before an initial vowel, 
w hether indicated by written elision 
as in Greek verse or left to the 
reader’s perception as in Latin verse. 
Pf. crasis above, & synizesis 

l)t‘lo\V. 

synaphea (Pros.); ‘joining to- 
get her . Ju niost Latin & Greek 
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verse, the last syllable of each line 
is exempt from the strict metrical 
requirements, i.e. it may be either 
long or short, & is not, if it ends in 
a vowel, subject to elision before a 
vowel beginning the next line. But 
regularly in some metres, & by 
exception in others, the end of a line 
is regarded as continuous with the 
next line, & e.g. a syllable more 
than is needed to complete the me¬ 
tre of the line may be used, & elided. 
The treatment of lines as continuous 
is called synaphea ; verse treated 
on the ordinary principle that each 
line is metrically detached from the 
next is said to have no s. English 
blank verse has no s., as is shown 
by the fact that the fifth foot may 
have one or even two extra (un¬ 
accented) syllables after the ac¬ 
cented one that completes the 
metre. E.g., the line Look, where he 
comes I Noi jioppy nor mandragora 
is not an alexandrine, but a five-foot 
line with mandrag(ora) as the fifth 
foot. 

syncopalion (Gram., Mus.); ‘ cut¬ 
ting together In grammar, the 
use of syncope (see below). In music 
(a use lately much popularized by 
the advent of ragtime songs, jazz 
dances, &c.) the OED definition is : 
The action of beginning a note on 
a normally unaccented part of the 
bar & sustaining it into the normally 
accented part, so as to produce the 
effect of shifting back or anticipating 
the accent; the shifting of accent 
80 produced. 

syncope (Gram.) j * cutting to¬ 
gether The shortening of a word 
by omission of a syllable or other 
part in the middle ; cf. apkaeresU & 
apocope above. Symbology <fe pacifist 
& idolatry for synibolology, pacificist, 
& idnlolairy, are examples. 

synecdoche (Rhet.); * inclusive ex¬ 
tended acceptation The mention 
of a part when the whole is to be 
understood, as in A fieet of fifty sail 
(i.e. ships), or vice versa as in Eng¬ 
land (i.e. the English cricket XI) 
won. 

synesis (Gram.); * meaning The 


adapting of the number &c. of a 
word to the meaning instead of to 
the grammatical form of the word 
that should determine it, as in 
A large number were (instead of teas) 
killed. 

synizesis (Pros.); ‘ sitting to¬ 

gether In Greek verse, the count¬ 
ing of two long vowels, the first 
ending & the second beginning a 
word, as one syllable, without writ¬ 
ten elision ; rare except in certain 
combinations, as iirri oi>. 

SYNONYM (Rhet.); ‘ with-name 
syntax (Gram.); ‘ combined order 
The part of grammar concerned not 
with the etymology, formation, & 
infiexion, of words, but with the 
arrangement of them in sentences. 
Cf. accidence above. 
tercet (Pros.) ; * tliird A three- 
line group, especially one of those 
composing terza rima (see below), 
or half the sestet of a sormet (see 
above). Cf. -sxicii. 
term (Log.). For major, minor, 
middle, t. sec syllogism above. 

terza rima (Pros.); * third rhyme 
Dante’s metre in the Diiina Corn- 
media —lines of live iambic feet with 
an extra syllable, so rhymed that 
every rhyme occurs thrice in alter¬ 
nate lines, except the rhymes of the 
first & last lines of a canto, which 
occur twice only. In every tercet 
(see above) reckoned from the be¬ 
ginning, the first & tliird lines rhyme 
while the second introduces a new 
rhyme to be carried on by the first 
& third of the next tercet, giving an 
effect of unending continuity to the 
piece. The last tercet is converted 
by an extra line into a quartet, 
to avoid the leaving of a line un- 
rhymed. Dante’s t. r. has double or 
feminine rhyme throughout. Eng¬ 
lish imitations, since English has no 
such abundance of trochaic endings 
as Italian, have mostly single of 
masculine rhymes & ten instead of 
the Italian eleven syllables. The 
foliow'ing lines of Byron, being three 
tercets & a line, show the same 
rhyme scheme at beginning & end aa 
if they were a whole canto x — 
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these illustrious far shall be 
The being—* even yet he may be born— 

Ihe mortal saviour who shall set thee free. 
And see thy diadem, so changed & worn 

y fresh barbarians, on thy brow replaced ; 
And the sweet sun replenishing thy morn, 
ihy moral morn, too long with clouds defaced. 
And noxious vapours from Avernus risen 
ijuch as all they must breathe who are debased 
By servitude, & have the 


teiraiogy (Lit.); ^ four pieces \ In 
ancient Athens, a trilogy (see below) 
with the addition of a satyric drama 
or comic play with chorus of satyrs, 
forming the unit offered by each 
competitor for the tragic prize. 
Now, any set of four connected 
plays or tales. 

tetranicter (Pros.). See -Wtiter above, 
ictrastiefi (Pros.), See -sTicn, 
tjicsis (Pros.) ; ‘ putting down 

The unaccented part of a foot. See 
arsis above ; syllables not marked 
W'lth an accent in the examples there 
given are said to be in thesis, 
tmesis (Gram.); ‘cutting’. Separ- 
ation of the parts of a compound 
word by another word inserted be¬ 
tween them, a.s wlien ’ toward us ’ 
IS written to usu'ard, or * whatsoever 
things ’ what things soever, 
tribrach (Pros.); ‘three short’, 
the foot v-/w w, chiefly serving as 
the^ resolved ccjiiivalent of a trochee 
or iambus, in Lrcck <fc Latin verse. 
Lnglish scansion is so loose that any 
example is of doulitful validity ; 
but the following line may be said 
to begin with a t. : 

Travel you/far on,/or are/vou at/ 
the farthest? 

trill ((iratn.). A letter pronounced 
witli vibration of the tongue or 
uvula, especially r. 

trilogy (Lit.) ; ‘ three pieces In 
ancient hens, there were dramatic 
competitions at wliich each dramat¬ 
ist presented three plays, originally 
giving successive parts of the same 
IcguMul ; tlie extant Agamemtwn, 

C nncphoroe, * ICumcnides, of Aes¬ 
chylus formed a trilogy, &, with 
the addition of the lost Proteus, a 
teiraiogy (see above). Later trilogies 


were connected not necessarily by 
a common subject, but by being 
works of the same poet presented 
on the same occasion. In modern 
use the word is applied to a work 
such as Shakspere’s Henry VI, com¬ 
prising three separate plays, or to a 
novel *c. with two sequels. 
trimeter (Pros.). Sec -meter above, 
triolet (Pros.) ; ‘ three-piece *; An 
eight-line poem in which the first 
line occurs thrice (1, 4, 7) & the 
second tmcc (2, 8), & the other lines 
rhyme with these two. An example 
(Robert Bridges) is : 

All women born are so pcrv’crse 
No man need boast their love 
possessing. 

If nought seem better, nothing’s 
worse : 

All women born are so perverse. 
From Adam’s wife, that proved a 
curse 

Though God had made her for a 
blessing, 

All women born arc so perv'crse 
No man need boast their love 
possessing. 

triplet (Pros.). See -stich. Ap¬ 
plied specially to the occasional use, 
in rhymed-couplet metres, of three 
lines instead of two to a rhyme ; 
common in heroic couplets,especially 
in Drydcn ; the following example 
is from Scott : 

1 he humble boon was soon obtained; 

I he aged minstrel audience gained. 
Hut w'hcn he reached the room of 
state, 

Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wished liis boon 
denied ; 

hor, when to tune his harp he tried. 
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His trembling hand had lost the 
ease» 

Which marks security to please; 
rAnd scenes, long past, of joy & 
pain, 

- Came wildering o’er his aged 
brain— 

kHe tried to tune his harp in vain 1 
The pitying duchess praised its 
chime, 

And gave him heart, & gave him 
time, 

Till every string^s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

tristich (Pros.); * three-line See 

•STICH. 

trochee (Pros.); ‘ running The 
foot —as in manner or body. 

tu quoque (Rhet.); * thou also 
The meeting of a charge or argu¬ 
ment not by disproof &c. but by 
retorting it upon its user. E. g,, 
Why don’t you go yourself? to a 
civilian urging one to enlist. 

turn-over (Lit.). A light newspaper 
article named from beginning near 
the end of the first page & continuing 
into the second, & resembling the 
middle article (see above), but 
usually of a more journalistic & less 
literary tone. 

tdtima (Gram.); ‘ last ’. The last 
syllable of a word ; see antepenult 
above. 

uncial (Palaeog.); ‘ inch The 
style of writing, consisting of large 
letters, some of them rounded from 
the angular capital forms, but not 
run together, found in early Greek 
& Latin MSS. The later & snvallcr 
writing in MSS., in which the letters 
are further rounded, slanted, & run 
together, is called cursive. The 
terms majuscule & minuscule are 
sometimes used as synonyms of 
uncial & cursive, but strietly majus- 
cule includes both capital & uncial 
writing, whereas minuscule & cursive, 
applied to MSS., are coextensive. 

undistributed middle (Log.). A 
fallacy (.see above). The u. m, is the 
logical name for a middle term that 
i8*not made universal ; see syllogism 
above, where the middle term men 


is made universal by the word all, 
or ‘ distributed Such distribution 
is necessary to the validity of the 
conclusion, & the fallacy of the «. m. 
consists in allowing a middle term 
that is not universalized to pass as 
universally true. Thus w’c know or 
believe that wet feet result in colds ; 
we catch cold, & say * I must have 
got my feet wet ’; i.e., in syllogistic 
form; 

Colds are wet-feet products. 

My trouble is a cold. 

Therefore my trouble is a wet-feet 
product. 

Which would be sound if colds 
meant all colds, but not if it merely 
means some colds. 
unvoiced (Gram.), See sonani! above. 
velar (Cram.); ‘of the curtain (i.e. 
the soft palate) Applied to gut¬ 
turals made farther back than the 
hard palate, esp. in dealing with the 
original Indo-European language; 
see guttural & palatal above. 
vers libre (Lit.); ‘ free verse 

Versification or verses in which 
different metres are mingled, or 
prosodical restrictions disregarded, 
or variable rhythm substituted for 
definite metre. A number of short 
specimens follow, collected from 
notices in the Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment :— 

1, Colour, tliick as dust, lay 
Spattered about the highway— 
Colour BO bright that one would 

think 

While, blue, cherry-pink 

Were made to clutch and 
drink. 

Colour that made one stop and 
say :— 

‘Earth* areyou Heaven to-day?’ 

Colour that made one pray. 
Lumps of colour, liquid and cool. 
Cool and near, 

Clear and gay, 

Tumbled about my way. 

2. Life — give me life until the end, 
Tliat at the very top of being, 
The battle-spirit shouting in my 

blood, 
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Out of the reddest hell of the 
hght 

I may be snatched and flung 
Into the everlasting lull, 

The immortal incommunicable 
dream. 

3. Because I saw her pass 

With the flickering candle-light 
Across her bosom’s curve, 

A circle on the wall, 

In wliich she moved. 

Alone, 

Up to her little room. 

4. Within an oflice whose exterior 
Hescmbles an ultra-conservative 

mind 

^ ou battle with the avaricious 
words 

Of a meager, petrified man. 
Your face is brown stagnation 
Sometimes astounded byathrust 
Of chattering wistfulness. 
Bravery is fear 

Effectively sneering at itself, 
And you arc forever wavering 
Upon the edge of tliis condition. 
Yet your obscurity 
Is an important atom 
In the mysterious march of time. 

A sonnet, skeletonized to modern 
ormula—Timesj 

With running laughter 
Her cailins came out of the' 
grassy morning 

Calling her, and fierce hawks 
rose from the trees 
Around them. Hushing dowm 
the rocky glcnsidc 
They sobbed among the grum¬ 
bling kerns and pulled 
Their tumhling hair about them, 
moaning : ^ Ochone.’ 

6- Messengers, 

Of varied fate, 

Of pitch and toss and gain, 

Of life and tlriven time, 

And the inane 
Of jesters. 

7. Out into a green backyard came 
a if! blue apron 

Carrying yellow meal in a bright 
tin pail. ® 


The chickens came running ; 
And those little hungry sparrows 
that are my thoughts 
day teasing and quarrelling, 
Settled down on the grass among 
the plump flock, 

Greedy and pleased. 

8. Pheenix, bird of terrible pride, 

ruddy eye and iron beak 1 
Come, leave the incinerary nest ^ 
spread your red wings. * 

And soaring in the golden light 
survey the world ; 

hover against the highest sky ; 
menace men with your strange 
phenomena. 

9. We stand in the crowd, craning 

our necks, 

To see in small cages linnets new 
caught, 

And a puppy of dubious descent 
is waved in our faces, and 
here 

With the daylight dimming his 
eyes is an owl, fluffy, solemn 
and queer. 

10. Jammy-mouth from the feasts 
of the gods 

From the far crystal cities 
We come. 

Where in talking trees 
The old beast sings 
To himself 
And his voice 

Is terrible to the kings of 

cities. 

From this globular grey hubble- 
bubble 
Wc come. 

piWous circle. In logic, circle & 

VICIOUS circle mean the same_the 

b^ing of a conclusion on a premise 
that IS itself based on this conclu¬ 
sion ; for an example see QTguing in 
G circle above. The phrase d. c* is 
also applied outside logic to the 
reaction between two ^vils that 
each other : The wrecked 
sailor s thirst makes him drink salt 
Abater ; the salt increases his thirst. 
^llanelle (Pros.) ; ^ country-piece \ 
A form of poem in five (or more) 
tercets & a quatrain, all on two 
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rhymes, one that id the middle line 
of each tercet & the second line of 
the quatrain, the other everywhere 
else. The first line ends the second 
& the fourth tercet; the third line 
ends the first, third, & fifth tercets ; 
& the quatrain ends with the first & 
third lines. Example, from Austin 
Dobson : 

When I saw you last, Rose, 

You were only so high ;— 

How fast the time goes 1 

Like a bud ere it blows, 

You just peeped at the sky, 
When I saw you last, Rose 1 

Now your petals unclose, 

Now your Slay-time is nigh ;— 
How fast the time goes 1 

And a life,—how it grows 1 
You were scarcely so shy, 

When I saw you last, Rose I 

In your bosom it shows 
There’s a guest on the sly ; 

(How fast the time goes 1) 

Is it Cupid ? Who knows I 
Yet you used not to sigh, 

When I saw you last, Rose ;— 
How fast the time goes I 

voiced (Gram.). See sonant above. 

xveak ending (Pros.). Blank-verse 
lines whose last word is a proclitic 
(e.g. a preposition with its noun still 
to come, the if of a clause, the 
auxiliary hmx) are said to have 
weak endings. These are of impor¬ 
tance in determining the sequence of 
Shakspere’s plays, being more fre¬ 
quent in the later. Examples : 

You demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ring¬ 
lets make. 

That calflike they my lowing 
followed through 
Tooth'd briers. 

Not a relation for a breakfast, nor 
Befitting this first meeting. 

But, hawsoe'er you have 
Been justled from your senses, know 
for certain. 

zeugma. See syllepsis above. 


techy. See tetchy, 
teens (in one’s /. &c.). No apos¬ 
trophe. 

teethe, teething. For the dh sound, 
see Tu & Du. 

teetotaller, but iectotalism ; see 

-Llf-j •L*, 

telephone, vb, makes -noble ; see 
Mute e. 

temerarious. * Now only literary ’ 
—OED ; see Literary words. 
templet, -plate. The -et form is 
better, the other being due to false 
association with plate in wall-plate 
SiC. 

temptress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

tenant. Tenant farmer, & tenant 
right, should be so written without 
hyphens ; see Hyphens (3 B for the 
second, & group *Lord Mayor for 
the first). 

tempest. See wind, n. 
tend ( = attend). Ltr Hutton has 
written on interesting account of the 
Eskimos of Labrador, among whom be 
has lived for some years past tending 
to their needs in his hospital. Since 
this verb tend (unlike the one con¬ 
nected with tendency) is said to be 
merely an aphctic form of attend, 
it is remarkable that its construction 
& that of attend should differ; but 
they certainly do ; tend one’s needs, 
but attend to one’s needs ; see Cast- 
iron IDIOM. 

tender makes -er, -esl ; -er & -est 2. 
tendon of Achilles is the English, 
& Undo Achiltis the Latin ; mix¬ 
tures of these should be avoided, & 
the only other form should be ‘ the 
Achilles tendon ’ colloquially. 

tendril makes tendrilled ; -ll-, -l-. 
tenet. Pronounce 
tenor. The form tenour is called 
obsolete by the OED for all senses, 
it appears in some of its 
IDth-c. quotations, esp. in the sense 
course or procedure or purport; see 
-OUR & -OR' 

Tenses &c. Certain points requir- 
ing care will be found under Se- 

QUENCH OP TENSES, SUDJUNCTIVE, 
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Perfect infinitive, as 4, had, 

LEST, SHALL, WILL. 

tenuis. PI. -ues (-z). 

tepefy. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 0. 

tepid makes -est, see -er & -est 4. 
tercentenary. See centenary. 
tercet. See Technical terms. 
teredo. English pi., teredos, see 
'0{e)s 6 ; Latin pi. ten'dines, see 
Latin plurals. 

term. For major, minor, middle, i. 
in logic, see Technical terms 
{syllogism). 

terminate makes -nable, see -able 
1 \ & -tor, see -or. 
terminological. For t. inexactitude 
see Polysyllabic humour. 
terminus. PL, even in the com¬ 
monest sense of railway t., usu. 
termini ; see Latin plurals. 
fermly, a. & adv. The word has 
been so far di.splaced by t€Tminal{hj) 
that there is now a tinge of affecta¬ 
tion in its use. The analogy of 
daily, iveeldy, monthly, yearly, fails 
because term, unlike day &c., is of 
Latin origin. 

tern. Sec -sticti. 

Terpsichore. Pronounce terpsl'- 
kori; & see Mu.ses. 

terrain. The justification of the 
word is that it expresses a complex 
notion I)ric(ly. Wlien it is used as 
a substitute ior ground, tract, region, 

or district — good ordinary words_, 

it lacks the justification tiiat an 
out-of-the-way word requires, & 
becomes pretentious. U means a 
pieeo of grouiul with all the pecu¬ 
liarities that lit or unfit it for mili¬ 
tary or otlier purposes ; & to speak 
of ‘ the peculiarities of the t.’, ' the 
nature <»f the t.’, *tc., instead of 
Kimply ‘the t.\ is, tliough tlie 
readers assumed ignorance may cx- 
cus<* it, a pleoiuLsm. 

terrify. Lor inflexions sec Verbs 
IN 'll. etc., 0. 

terrorize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
tertiuni quid. ‘A thir<l something 
Onginally a mi.\tlire of two things, 
having [iroperties not so well ascer- 
aincd as tliose of its elements. In 


this sense an alloy, or a chord (‘ not 
a fourth sound, but a star ’), or 
tair Trade or Anglo Catholicism, 
might be called t. q. Now often in 
the changed sense (the notion of 
unknown qualities being lost) of 
another alternative, a middle course, 
or third member of a set ; so tem¬ 
perance as between drunkenness & 
teetotalism, suicide as an escape 
from the choice between poverty & 
dishonour, or the third person play¬ 
ing propriety for a pair of lovers, is 
in popular language a t. q. 

terzA rima. See Technical terms. 
tessera, PL -rae. 

test. For synonyms see sign. 
testatrix. For pi. see -tbix, 
testify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 6. 

te(t)chy, touchy. In the sense 
irritable, over-sensitive, the OED 
suggests that touchy is perhaps an 
alteration of techy ; techy (or teachy) 
IS the oldest recorded form, but 
tetchy is the usual modern spelling 
of those who do not prefer touchy. 
As the etymology of te(i)chy is un^ 
known> & the much commoner 
touchy gives the same meaning with¬ 
out being a puzzle, any attempt to 
keep alive seems due to a 

liking for curiosities. 

tdte-4-tete. See French words. 
tether. For synonyms in the fig. 
sense see field. 

tetralogy, tetrameter. See Tech- 

NICAL TERMS. 

tetrastich. See -stich. 

Teutonlce, -cd. See Latine. 
thalamus, PL -mi. 

Thalia. See Muses. 
than. 1. r. pref€r{able). 2. T. & 
inversion. 3. Part of verb after 
rather i. 4. Hardly & scarcely t. 
5. T. after the more &c, 6. T. as 

strong conjunction, as w’eak con¬ 
junction, & as preposition. 7. 
Double standard of comparison, 
^fter non-comparatives, 0. T. 
A* ellipsis. 10. Flouiidcrings. 

1. For L after prefer & preferable 
without rather, a common solecism, 
see prefer(abli:) 3. 
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2. T, & inversion. No tariff-armed 
nation has got better entry for itJ 
potatoes in the U.S.A, market than 
has Ireland./TAe evidence could not 
now be given in the same sense, any 
more than could Mr Chamberlain’s 
speeches of 1903 be now delivered./ 
The success of the offensive will depend 
upon its ability to compel the enemy 
to lose men in a far heavier proportion 
than do his assailants./TAe visit will 
be much more direct in its effect upon 
the war than could be any indis¬ 
criminate bombing of open towns. 
Such inversions are deprecated ; see 
Inversion, esp, the section on inver¬ 
sion after relatives & comparatives, 
group 2 & comment 2. 

S< Infinitive, or gerund &c,, after 
rather t. They were all in favour of 
* dying in the last ditch * rather than 
sign their own death-warrant. The 
justification of sign instead of sign¬ 
ing is discussed in -ing 5. 

4 . Hardly t., scarcely t. But hardly 
had 1 landed at Liverpool than the 
Mikado's death recalled me to Japan. 
Read no sooner for hardly, or when 
for than ; & see under hardly 2 , 

SCARCELY 1. 

5. T. after the more, the less, &c. 
If we simply take the attitude of 
accepting her theory of naval policy, 
we make it so much the less probable 
that she will change her law than if 
xve enter into violent contention. Sec 
THE for the wrongness of this con¬ 
struction. 

6. T. as strong conjunction, weak 
conjunction, & preposition. In You 
treat her worse than 1 treat her, t. is 
a strong or subordinating conjunc¬ 
tion, attaching an adverbial clause 
to its owner worse. In You treat her 
worse than 1, the same account may 
be given with the explanation that 
there is an ellipsis of treat her ; or t. 
may be called a weak or coordinating 
conjunction linking the two simi¬ 
larly constructed nouns you & I. 
In You treat her worse than me, the 
same two names for U are possible, 
but the ellipsis is of you treat (not 
treat her), or the similarly con¬ 
structed nouns are her & me (not you 


& me) ; those are the possibilities 
if the sentence is said with the only 
sense that an educated person gives 
it. But an uneducated person may 
mean by it You treat her worse 
than I treat her ; &, if it is to be so 
taken, t. is not a conjunction of 
either kind, but a prepositiou 
governing me. Doubts whether a 
word is a preposition or a conjunc¬ 
tion or both are not unknown ; see 
e,g. BUT i with regard to such 
phrases as all but he (conj.) & all 
but him (prep.); usage, also, changes 
in such matters with time. It is 
obvious, however, that recognition 
of t as a preposition makes some 
sentences ambiguous that could 
otherwise have only one meaning, 
& is to that extent undesirable. 
The OED statement on the preposi¬ 
tion use is that, with the special 
exception of /. whom, which is pre¬ 
ferred to t. who unless both are 
avoided, ‘ it is now considered in¬ 
correct That incorrectness occurs 
in the four following examples, 
where w.s, him, & them, should be 
we, he, they ‘.—That intcrnnlional 
accord will finish by reaching the 
great mass of the Sociaiist proletariat 
of Germany ; no one wishes it more 
than us. / On the other hand, the 
moment he should become weaker 
than us . . ./7'be butcher of the last 
feiD months ha.s been a good deal more 
obliging than him of the war period./ 
Do not let us split up our energy by 
having more than one society ; the 
idea is more than them all. 

On the other hand, the subjective 
hes that follow had better have been 
Aim on the weak-conjunetion prin¬ 
ciple, since the clli))sis required for 
the strong-conjunction explanation 
is in each piece aw'kward, esp. no 
other artist than he was ’:—// ever 
Captain O'Connor gives us a second 
volume, we beg him to engage no other 
artist than he who iiluslratcd the 
first./Thc Entente had no better friend 
than he on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

7, Double standard of comparison ; 
more cC- more t. A ludicrous example 
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of conflicting Mans, which almost 
any reader would detect, is : * I 

have Uss confidence than Mr Orr in 
the valuers being obliged to adopt 
his method of valuation than that 
we all shall be compelled to adopt 
theirs Less is clearly unequal to 
its two jobs ; it can put Mr Orr in 
his place with regard to 1, or the 
valuers with regard to us, but not 
both* Such a freak sentence would 
not \ye worth quoting but for the 
light It throws on a less flagrant but 
more frc(jiient absurdity of the same 
kind, the following of more <fc more 
with than :~-My eyes are more <fe 
more averse to light than ever./The 
order has gradually found more <fr 
more room for educational & learned 
work than locw possible in the early 
centuries. Doth sentences would be 
right if more were omitted ; but 
the introduction of it implies the 
tacit introduction of other Mans 
which conflict with those that arc 
expressed. More <f; more means 
more yesterday than the day before, 
& imire today than yesterday ; to 
combine that shifting date with the 
unshifting dates ever & in early 
centuries is impossible. T, should 
never be used after more ct* more, 

8. T. after non-comparatives. JB/se, 
other, & their compounds, arc the 
only Words outside true compara¬ 
tives whose riglit to be followed by 
t. IS umpiostioncd ; A: ‘true com¬ 
paratives ’ is to be taken as cxclud- 
ing siicti I,at in words as superior & 
inferior, senior junior, all of whicli 
as well as prcferinblc), require not 
but to ; tlic use of on the analogy 
of other after different, diverse, 
opposite, A'c., is ‘ now mostly avoid¬ 
ed (Ol'.D). 'J'wo cxainidcs follow 
of irregularities that should not 
appear in print ; for tvhat . , , 
read u'hut . . , but or u'hat else , , , t. •, 

& (or increused, greater ll'/ia/, then, 
remams if this rneasure of agreement 
still eoiitifines than to dispose of the 
lull by fillT discussion in reasonable 
tyne?^lhvre is oln'iously a vastly 
t«rmi.vrd number of people, who can 
os do follow reasoned arguments in 
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books tfe neivspapers than there was 
before educational methods were so 
efficient, 

9. r. \vitli ellipsis or hrachylogy. 
Some kinds of ellipsis are so cus¬ 
tomary in the member of a sentence 
beginning with /. that to write out 
the whole sense would be much 
more noticeable than the ellipsis. 
But hasty writers are encouraged by 
tWs to tliink that any slovenliness 
Will pass musterA/ant/ of them 
take tea cfc coffee to excess, tfr 1 am 
ccmxnnced myself the einl consequences 
of €XC€SS of these bei^erages is much 
greater than alcohol (arc much 
greater than those of alcohoI)./J’/je 
proceedings tccre more humiliating to 
ourselves, to a great party, than 1 can 
recollect in the course of my political 
experience (than anything l),/The 
tnte.rpretatiojis of the words are more 
uniformly admirable than could, per- 
haps, have been produced by any 
other person (than any other person, 
perhaps, could have made them)./ 
This was due to the feeling that the 
Bill toenf/urMer Man public opinion 
warranted or was justified in the case 
of a private member's measure (than 
what public opinion warranted or 
what was). 

There is often 
a dimculty in getting the things to 
be compared Into sufiicient gram¬ 
matical conformity to stand on 
cither side of a Man ; but writers 
who take so little trouble about it 
as the authors of the following 
sentences must not be surprised if 
their readers are indignantin 
countries tohere a Iteferendum is a 
recognized pari of the constitutional 
machinery, the House of ifepresen/a- 
/ices is much more ready to pass, 
provisionally, constitutional reforms, 
tt* submit Mem to the electorate, than 
are Dills passed by the Houses of 
larluiment in a country like ours'/ 

Age, which was just 
published, teas being received with 
a little more intelligence Cb sym¬ 
pathetic fompre/iension than had 
been the habit of greeting his pro* 
duct ions. 
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-TH & “DH. Monosyllabic nouns 
ending in -th after a vowel sound 
(including -ar- &c.) differ in the 
pronunciation of the plural. Those 
only need be considered whose 
plural is in regular use, which ex¬ 
cludes sloth, broth, ruth, & many 
others. The common words lath, 
mouth, oath, path, truth, & youth, all 
sound the plural as -dhz, not -ths ; 
but the equally common words 
berth, birth, breath, death, fourth, 
girth, growth, smith, tfc myth, have 
-ths in sound as well as in spelling. 
Others again, chiefly words whose 
plural is less commonly used than 
those above, are doubtful ; such are 
bath, cloth, sheath, & wreath (-dhz 
recommended), & (with -ths usual) 
heath, hearth, moth, swath, & wraith. 
Cf. the article -ve{d). It may be 
added that the verbs or verbal nouns 
connected with bath, breath, cloth, 
mouth, sheath, teeth, & wreath, have 
the dh sound (bathe, breathe, clothe, 
mouthing, sheathe, teething, wreathe); 
cf. also smithy, worthy, northern, & 
southern, all with -dh-. 

thank you, thanks, &c. 1 thank you 
is now reserved for formal occasions 
or tongues ; thank you is the ordi¬ 
nary pJirase, but tends more & more 
to be lengthened with or without 
occasion into thank you very much ; 
thanks is a shade less ceremonious 
than thank you, & many & best & 
a thousand thanks are frequent 
elaborations of it; mueft thanks is 
archaic, but not obsolete ; thanks 
much is a hybrid form, confusing the 
noun with the verb, & an affectation. 

that, adj. & adv. ]. T.^such a, 
so great a, to such an extent. 2. T. 
with noun & participle. 

1, The adjectival use (He has that 
confidence in his theory that he would 
act on it tomorrow) was formerly 
normal English, & survives col¬ 
loquially, but in literary use such a, 
so great a, d:c., are substituted. The 
adverbial use (when 1 was that high ; 
he was that angry) is still more 
unlitcrary; & in spoken ETtglish 

it now passes only where, as in the 


first example, actual demonstration 
with the hand is possible ; wliere 
it is impossible, as in the second 
example, that is held uneducated or 
vulgar. 

2. T. with a noun & a participle or 
other equivalent of a defining rela¬ 
tive clause. The type meant is 
shown in that part affected, that land 
lying fatloiv, that theory now in 
question, & the contention is that it 
is a bad type. In the OED there 
is a solitary example, & that justi¬ 
fiable for special reasons ; but in 
modern newspaper use it is growing 
very common. Four specimens 
are :—Jt teas essential that both these 
phases of his art should be adequately 
represented in that branch of the 
National Gallery devoted to native 
talent./That part relating to the 
freedom of the seas was given fairly 
fully in the ‘ Times \/Aphorisms dc 
maxims are treated with tfiat respect 
usually reserved/or religious dogma./ 
Shorter hours in all departments of 
labour prevent thill expeditious hand¬ 
ling of cargoes needed. 

The use of that (demonstrative 
adjective) with the sole function of 
pointing forward to a defining 
relative clause is established Eng¬ 
lish, & ‘ that part which concerns 
us ’ is as common as ‘ the part that 
concerns us ’; but when for the 
relative clause is substituted a par¬ 
ticiple or phrase, it is an innovation 
to keep the that; it may safely be 
said that most good writers take 
the trouble to clear uw’ay the now 
needle.ss that, & write the instead. 
The full form should have been that 
branch which is devoted (or the branch 
that is devoted), & the short form 
the branch devoted ; & similarly for 
the rest. 

It should be observed that sen¬ 
tences occur at first sight similar to 
those condemned, but with the 
diflerencc that aiiotlier purpose is 
serv'cd by that insteatl of or as well 
as that of herahling the participle 
&c. tbic such is the OED (plot at ion 
already referred to : On that penin- 
sulated rock called La Spilla j here 
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that is justified as meaning ‘ the 
well-known Compare also : The 
XEorid needs peace. You wili always 
find us at your side to preserve that 
peace bouglit by so much blood. Here 
the justification of that is its referring 

back to the peace of the previous 
sentence. 

The misuse here objected to is still 
commoner in the plural; see those. 


that, conj, l. Kinds of clause 
attached by /. conj. 2. Omission of 
f. in substantival clauses. 3. T, & 
ichether with doubt{ful). 4. Interim 
t. 5. r. & 0.9 after (in) so far. 6. 

Non-parallel f,-clauscs in combina¬ 
tion. 

1. Kinds of clause attached by t. 
conj. In adjectival or relative 
classes that begin with f., it is a 
relative pronoun, not a conjunction ; 
Bee for these the next article, T. 
conj. attaches a substantival clause 
to the verb, noun, Ac., to which it 
IS ohjeed (/ bear that he is dead), 
subject (T. pain exists is certain), in 
apposition (The fact t. pain exists), 
&c* ; or else an adverbial clause to 
the word Ac, modified (The heat is 
such that it will boH water). The 
only point needing to be insisted on 
IS that in either case, whether the 
f.-clause is substantival or adverbial, 
the sentence out of which it is made 
by prefixing t. must be of the state¬ 
ment form, not a question, com¬ 
mand, or cxclainalioii. Sentences 
of those other kinds can be sub¬ 
ordinated or turned into clauses, 
but not by prefixing t. The mistake 
IS not made Ity good writers, but yet 
occurs often enough to need men- 
tiori. One way of avoiding it is so 
to arrange that there is unsub¬ 
ordinated quotation of the question 
A'f., A tlie other is, before sub¬ 
ordinating, to e<mvert the question 
<Vc, into a statcTucnt fjiving the 
same meaning. Of the followin^T 
exainplesall but the third arc of im- 
siibstantiviil clauses, & that 
(f '■'■'’•''.v. . .) adverbial :~1 should like 
(> point out to Iteformer that, had the 
^iwe (Irfender of Ladysmith known 


he could hold out for another 2^ 
months, would he not have informed 
General Duller of the fact f (a. I should 
like to ask R. this ; Had ... b. he 
would surely have informed)./Tour 
correspondent su^ests that if we lend 
money let us send it to Canada for 
railways there (a. suggests : If... b. 
we should send)./Crise.9,in/erna/iona/ 
or nafionaf, arise so rapidly in these 
days that who can say what a few 
years may bring forth? (a. arise 
rapidly in these days ; who . . 
b. that none can)./One can only 
comment that if such a refuge teas 
open to the Romans, how much more 
available is it fo our own people, with 
their vast territories over the seas 
comprising some of the suavest clim€.s 
tt' 7nos/ fertile soils on our planet! 
(a. comment: If . . . b. Romans, it 
is much more available). 

2. Omission of f. in substantival 
clauses. / know that my Redeemer 
liveth : / know I can trust you. 

These are equally good English ; if 
that were shifted from the first to the 
second, both would still be gram¬ 
matically correct, but each less 
idiomatic than as it is. That is, the 
use or omission of the t. of a sub¬ 
stantival clause depends partly on 
whether the tone is elevated or 
colloquial. But a glance at the 
following examples of obviously 
wrong omission will show that there 
is not free choice after all verbs or 
in all constructions :— I assert the 
feeling in Canada today is such 
against annexation that . . ./Sir,—In 
reply to Mr Daker, may I point out 
in the ci re afar entitled ‘ A Word to 
hnghsb H omfn ’ the opposition of 
South Africa to the Plumage Bill is 
expressly proclaimed ?/Sir,—I am 
abashed to see in my notice of Mr 
Bradley Dirt's book ‘ Sylhet ” 
Thackeray ’ / bai^e credited the elder 
ir. M. Thackeray with 'sixteen' 
children./For instance, you state the 
e.reinption of incomes under £250 
from income-tax ivould reduce tax¬ 
payers by SIX millions./The enormous 
rents xvhich would be asked for new 
houses w'ould naturally render owners 
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of existing properties restless tfc 
envious, with the result they would 
continuaUjf strive to raise their own 
rents to a simitar level,/There was 
much cheering when Mr Balfour 
blurted out that his own view was the 
House of Lords was not strong 
enough. It will be noticed that most 
of these are from the correspondence 
columns of newspapers, i. e. are by 
writers who may be unpractised. It 
at once occurs to the reader that 
state, assert, & point out, are words 
that stand on their dignity & will 
not dispense with the attendance 
of t. The same idea is not suggested 
about see in the fourth example, 
since a moment’s thought assures us 
that 1 see, & 1 see that, Vesuvius is 
active again are equally good. The 
reason why t. is there required is 
that by omitting it the chance is lost 
of making plain the arrangement of 
the sentence & showing that in . . . 
Thackeray belongs not to see, but to 
have credited. The lesson of the last 
two examples is that omission is 
unadvisable when the substantival 
clause is in apposition to a noun, os 
here to result, & xnew. 

It may be useful to give tentative 
lists, to which everyone can make 
additions for his own use, of verbs 
that (1) prefer t, expressed, (2) prefer 
/. omitted, & (3) vary according to 
the tone of the context. (1) 2’. is 
usual with agree, assert, assume, 
aver, calculate, conceive, hold, learn, 
maintain, reckon, state, suggest ; (2) 
T. is unusual with believe, presume, 
suppose, think ; (3) T, is used or 
omitted with be told, confess, cou' 
sider, declare, grant, hear, know, per- 
ceive, propose, say, see, understand. 
The verbs with which the question 
may arise arc many more than these 
few, which may however be enough 
to assist observation. 

3. T. & whether with doubl{ful). 
It gave him cause for wonder that no 
serviceable [petroleum] 'pool' had 
been rn^caled in England; that any 
existed, hoivei'cr, seemed doubtful, for 
clearly . . , Tiie choice allowed by 
idiom is between Whether any ex¬ 
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isted seemed doubtful, & That any 
existed seemed unlikely, according to 
the shade of meaning required. See 
doudt(ful). 

4. Interim f. It often happens to 
a writer to embark upon a substan¬ 
tival t.-clause, to find that it is 
carrying him further than he reckon¬ 
ed, & to feel tliat the reader & he 
will be lost in a chart less sea unless 
they can get back to port & make 
a fresh start. His way of effecting 
this is to repeat his initial This 
relieves his own feeling of being lost; 
whether it helps the inattentive 
reader is doubtful ; but it is not 
doubtful that it exasperates the 
attentive reader, who from the 
moment he saw /. has been on the 
watch for the verb that it tells liiin 
to expect, & realizes suddetily, wlien 
another t. appears, tluit his chart is 
incorrect. These interim thats are 
definite grammatical blunders.which 
can often be mended by leaving out 
the offending t. with or without 
other super 11 uoiis words ; in the 
examples belo^v tlie omittenda are 
bracketed. The first two sliow the 
most venial form of the mistake, the 
resumptive (. being inserted at the 
point from which progress to the 
expected verb is not to be again 
interrupted by subonlinate clauses ; 
the others are worse :~There can 
be no question that, had the Sainj 
from the very beginning been un¬ 
hampered by the restrictions volun¬ 
tarily put upon its acltvUtes by the 
unratijied Declaratnni of Lnttdou, ha<l 
neutral traders not been permitted to 
supply the enemy with things essential 
to war — in vast (luantities — [that] 
the end of the war would hme come 
much sooner./He must have astonished 
the ‘ First Gentleman in Europe ’ 
when he wrote to him that if he did not 
adopt the nrw prineiples, as laid down 
in his ‘ Grammar of the Six Senses 
founded on Space, Time, <{■ Eternity, 
neither he nor his suhjeels could 
possibly hope to he sai'cd./Is there atiy 
man of sane judgement in the I nionist 
Party who does not know in his heart 
that, if the Unionist Parly were free 
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from the Proiectionist entanfflement, 
[/Aa/J if iV] had not cornttiiUcd the 
gidautic error of inciting the Ijords to 
reject the Jiudget, its position tfe pros¬ 
pects at the present moment would be 
vastly improved ?/It should be borne 
1^1 mind that, whilst many things have 
increased in cost, tfc [that] therefore 
the value of the £l has decreased, 
there are many items of expenditure 
which have 7iot increased in anything 
like the same proportion./It has been 
shown that if that inheritance be 
ivtdening, as it is, ct* [rAflf] if] the 
means of increasing it exist, as they 
do, then growth of tiumbers must add 
to the poiver./We can only say that if 
the business men who read the Times 
are really of opinion that this is a 
sensible procedure, db (f/mi,] if they] 
find any satisfaction whatever in the 
writing down of a huge sum which 
everybody knows can never be re¬ 
covered, they will have only themselves 
to thank if the politicians eon^tnue to 
make game of them. 

Another sentence is appended as 
showing not indeed an interim t., 
but nii.stnkcs curnlile by the same 
mctliod of excision. If the writer 
wishes to keep Ins thats, he must 
correct had authorized into had not 
authorized, & knnv into did not know ; 
the repetition of t. has lulled liim 
into the state in which yes & no 
mean the same thing :~The Minis¬ 
ter added that there teas no need to say 
that the Goveriiment knav nothing 
aboiu these statements, still less [that 
U] had authorized them, or [that i/j 
tmew what atnoiint of truth there might 
be tn them, ° 

See also Ovkrzkai., 

^ nfter (in) so far. For the 
rather elusive distinction, & its iin- 
portanoc, see i-'ah 4, 5, in so far, & 
V-OMI’OLrNI) lUlE'POSITIONS, 

6. Xoii-pjirallt'l -clauses in corn- 
mat ion. Parallel t.-clatises cun be 
s rung together ad libitum, & may be 
rhetorieally effective. It is other¬ 
wise With iiiterdc[)cn(]cnt or dis- 
fiimilar t.-elauses ; for the priiiciiile 
Urphtition. The unpleasant¬ 
ness of the construction deprecated 


is sufTiciently shown in: It is 
thoroughly in accordance with this 
Ttcognition that the people hove rights 
supetior to those of any individual 
that Air Roosevelt is seeking legis^ 
lation that will perpetuale the Govern¬ 
ment's title to the coal «£• oil lands in 
the public domain. 

tb&t, rel. proD. 1. Relation between 
that & which. 2. That-ism. 3. Ellip¬ 
tical that as relative adverb. 4. 
TAai-clausc not close up. 5. One 

that in two cases. 6. Double govern¬ 
ment. 

1. Relation between that & ivhich. 
What grammarians say should be 
has perhaps less influence on what 
shall be than even the more modest 
of them realize ; usage evolves itself 
little disturbed by their likes & dis¬ 
likes. And yet the temptation to 
show how belter use might have 
been made of the material to hand 
is sometimes irresistible. The Eng¬ 
lish relatives, more particularly as 
used by English rather than Ameri¬ 
can writers, offer such a temptation. 
The relations between that, who, & 
which, have come to us from our 
forefathers as an odd jumble, & 
plainly show that the language has 
not been neatly constructed by a 
master builder w'ho could create 
each part to do the exact work 
required of it, neither overlapped nor 
overlapping ; far from that, its parts 
have had to grow as they could. 
V\ hcrctis it niiglit seem orderly that, 
as ii'Ao is appropriated to persons, so 
that should have been appropriated 
to things, or again that, as the rela¬ 
tive that is substantival only, so the 
relative tvhich should have been 
.idjcctival only, we find in fact that 
the antecedent of that is often 
personal, & that which more often 
represents than agrees with a noun. 
We find again tiiat while who has 
two possess!v'cs {whose & of whom), 
& zchich one {of which), that has none 
of its own, though it often needs it, 
A has to borrow of which or whose. 
Such peculiarities are explicable, but 
not now curable ; they are inherent 
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in the relative apparatus that we 
have received & are bound to work 
with. It does not follow that the 
use we are now making of it is the 
Iwst it is capable of ; & perhaps the 
line of improvement lies in clearer 
differentiation between that & which, 
& restoration of that to the place from 
which, in print, it tends to be ousted. 

A supposed, & misleading, distinc* 
tion is that that is the colloquial & 
which the literary relative. That 
is a false inference from an actual 
but misinterpreted fact; it is a fact 
that the proportion of thats to whiebs 
is far higher in speech than in writ¬ 
ing ; but the reason is not that the 
spoken thats are properly converted 
into written whichs, but that the 
kind of clause properly begun with 
which is rare in speech with its short 
detached sentences, but very com¬ 
mon in the more complex & con¬ 
tinuous structure of writing, while 
the kind properly begun with that 
is equally necessary in both. This 
false inference, however, tends to 
verify itself by persuading the 
writers who follow rules of thumb 
actually to change the original that 
of their thoughts into a which for 
presentation in print. 

The two kinds of relative clause, to 
one of wluch (Aar & to the other of 
which which is appropriate, are the 
defining & the non-defining; & if 
writers would agree to regard that as 
the defining relative pronoun, & 
which as the non-defining, there 
would be much gain both in lucidity 
& in ease. Some there are who 
follow this principle now ; but it 
would be idle to pretend that it is 
the practice either of most or of the 
best writers. 

A defining relative clause is one 
that identifies the person or thing 
meant hy limiting the denotation of 
the antecedent: Each made a list of 
books that had influenced him ; not 
hooks generally, but books as de¬ 
fined by the that-clause. Contrast 
with that: 1 always buy his books, 
which have influenced me greatly ; 
the clause does not limit his books, 


which needs no limitation ; it gives 
a reason ( = for they have), or adds 
a new fact (= & they have). There 
is no great difficulty, though often 
more than in this chosen pair, about 
deciding whether a relative clause is 
defining or not ; & the practice of 
using that if it is, & which if it is not, 
would also be easy but for certain 
peculiarities of that. The most im¬ 
portant of these is its insistence on 
being the first word of its clause ; 
it cannot, like whom & ivhich, endure 
that a preposition governing it 
should, by coming before it, part it 
from the antecedent or the main 
sentence ; such a preposition has to 
go, instead, at the end of the clause ; 
that is quite in harmony with the 
closer connexion between a defining, 
(or that-) clause & the antecedent 
than between a non-defining (or 
which-) clause the antecedent ; 
but it forces the writer to choose 
between ending his sentence or 
clause with a preposition, & giving 
up that for xchich. In the article 
Preposition at end it is explained 
that to shrink with horror from end¬ 
ing with a preposition is no more t than 
foolish superstition; but there are 
often particular reasons for not choos¬ 
ing that alternative, & then the other 
must be taken, & the fact accepted 
that tlie preposition-governed case 
of that is borrowed from which, & its 
possessive from who ; its cases are, 
then: suhj. that', obj. that; poss. 
whose; prep.-preceded (in, by, from, 
for, &c.) which. Another peculiarity 
of that is that in the defining clauses 
to which it is proper it may, if 
it is not the subject, be omitted 
& yet operative (The man you saw 
means tlic same as The 7 nan that you 
saw), while which in the non-defining 
clauses to which it is proper must be 
expressed fact, ichich you admit, 
condemns you cannot be ebaiiged 
without altering tlic sense to This 
fact, you admit, condemns you). 

The following sentences (or parts of 
sentences) arc re-writings, in con¬ 
formity with the account already 
given of the difference between that 
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& w/iich, of verbatim extracts from 
newspapers; the originals, corre¬ 
spondingly lettered, are reproduced 
below, dc the reader is invited to 
compare the two versions & to say 
whether, even apart from the gram¬ 
matical theory here maintained, the 
re-writings do not offer him a more 
natural & easy English than the 
others ;— 

(t. It examines the rat that carries 
the flea that harbours the germ that 
infects the poor Indian. 

b. The Jiishop of Salisbury is the 
third bishop that his family has 
given to the world. 

c. Even the greatest enemy that 
this country may possess at this hour 
cannot fail to admire . . . 

(L Visualize the wonderful things 

the airman sees & all the feelings he 
has. 

e. It seems that the Derna, which 
arrived safely, was sent in the 
ordinary way. 

/. It is extremely unwise to try to 
reinforce a bond that is (juite ade¬ 
quate with others that might only 
prove disruptive, 

.\rnong the distingiiishocl visitors 
the ('rawfords had at Home was 
l/ongfellow, 

A. Tlie greater proportion of Con- 
sols are held l>y persons or corpora- 

lions that never place them on the 
market. 

t. I',ven in the cathedral organ-loft 
there are grievances that flourish & 
reforms that call for attention. 

A*. It is necessary to root out the 
autocratic principles that underlie 
(Jernian militarism, which threatens 
the peace of the world. 

/. King (icorge <fe (^ueen Mary have 
been wclcofned with the pomp & 

'■I reti instance that may well attend an 
event ra w ill the ex[)ericncc of India. 

A hot red of the rule that not 
only is nnabic to give them protec¬ 
tion, but strikes at them blindly & , 
without diserimiiiation. 
n. Me provides a philosophy that 
disparages the intellect, & forms a 1 
hatuly background for all kinds of 
irrutlofuil heliefs 4 


o. She cannot easily regain control 
of the threads of culture that she has 
let drop, which now lie in muddled 
tangles at her feet. 

P’ President Wilson has been very 
prompt with his reply to the Note 
that Dr Solf sent to President Wil¬ 
son, which was received in Washing¬ 
ton yesterday morning. 

q. The life-work that Acton col¬ 
lected innumerable materials for, 
but never wrote, was a History of 
Liberty. 

r. You give currency to a subtle 
fallacy that one often comes across, 
but does not like to see in one’s 
favourite paper. 

s. After a search for several days, 
he found a firm that had a large 
quantity of them for which they had 
no use. 

t. No-one can fail to be struck by 
the immense improvement they 
have wrought in the condition of the 
people, which often is quite irre¬ 
spective of the number of actual 
converts. 

V. There will be a split in the 
Lutheran Church comparable to the 
quarrel that has broken out in the 
Catholic Church on the question of 
modernism, which seems to have run 
its course. 

to. The class that I belong to, 
which has made great sacrifices, 
will not be sufferers under the new 
plan, 

x. The Pan-German papers are 
calling for the resignation of Herr 
\'on Kuhlmann in consequence of 
the speeches he luis just made in the 
llcichstag, in which he admitted 
tiiat it was irnpossiblc for Germany 
to win by force of arras. 

y. All honour to these men for the 
courage & wisdom they have shown, 
which are of infinitely greater value 
to the country than . . . 

In the original extracts, which are 
giv'cn below in italics, the words that 
have been changed in the above 
versions arc in roman type ; & 

where the reason for the change is 
not at once obvious, a note is added. 
But it will save repetition to state 
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shortly here what is explained more 
fully under which with and oa 
BUT, that a defining & a non¬ 
defining clause, whether that is used 
in both or which in both, or that in 
one & which in the other, ought not 
to be coupled by and or but as if 
they were parallel things. The 
verbatim extracts are :— It eoiamines 
the rat which carries the flea which 
harbours the germ wliich infects the 
poor Indian. 

b. The Bishop of Salisbury is the 
third bishop which his family has 
given to the world, 

c. Even the greatest enemy which 
this county may possess at this hour 
cannot fail to admire . . . 

d. Visualize the wonderful things the 
airman sees alt the feelings wliich 
he has. Two thats, one thai, or no 
expressed relative ( = a suppressed 
that) will do equally well. 

e. It seems that the Derna that 
arrived safety was sent in the ordinary 
way. The defining Iha/-clausc would 
be right only if there were several 
Dernas, of which only one arrived 
safely. 

f. It is extremely unwise to try to 
reinforce a bond, which is quite ade¬ 
quate, with others which might only 
prove disruptive. 

g. Among other distinguished visitors 
which the Crawfords had at Rome 
was Longfellow. 

h. The greater proportion of Consols 
are held by persons or corporaliotts 
wliich never place them on the market. 

i. Even in the cathedral organ-loft 
there are grievances which flourish db 
reforms that call for attention. The j 
change from which to that is mere 
Elegant vaeiation, to which even 
two rvhicba would be preferable. 

k. It is necessary to root out the 
autocratic principles wliich underlie 
German militarism, that threatens 
the peace of the loorW. Elegant 
VARIATION again ; which, having 
been wrongly chosen the first time, 
is wrongly rejected the second time 
for variety’s sake. 

l, King George db Queen Mary have 
been welcomed with the pomp & cir¬ 
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cumstance wWch may well attend an 
event which is new in the experience 
of India. That is the right relative 
in both places; but, though its 
repetition is no worse than that of 
which, it is as well to avoid it, 

m. A hatred of the rule that is not 
only unable to give them protection, 
but which strikes at them blindly 
without discrimination. What has 
caused the change from that to which 
here is the writer's realizing that 
but that is somehow undesirable ; 
it is so, because of the repugnance 
of that, mentioned above, to being 
parted from its antecedent; but the 
way out is to let the previous that 
carry on for both clauses, a task it 
is quite equal to. 

n. He provides a philosophy which 
disparages the intellect tt that forms 
a handy background for all kinds of 
irrational beliefs. 

o. She cannot easily retain control of 
the threads of culture which she has let 
drop, db noio tie in muddled tangles 
at her feet. The first clause is defin¬ 
ing, & should have that ; the second 
is defining or non-defining, being 
unessential to the identification & 
yet capable of being regarded as 
helping it. Against allowing the 
that to carry on, as in m, there is the 
objection, disregarded indeed by the 
writer, that the two relatives are in 
different cases ; it is therefore best 
to make the second clause non¬ 
defining, & use which, without and. 

p. President Wilson has been very 
prompt with his reply to the Kote 
wliicii Dr Solf sent to President 
Wilson, tfc teas received in Washing¬ 
ton yesterday morning. Similar to o, 
except that this time the second 
clause is certainly non-defining. 

q. 7'hc life-work for which .icton 
collected innumerable materials but 
never wrote was a History of Liberty. 
Restoration of the defining that 
often solves the difficulty seen here 
&, in the next piece, that of a relative 
under double government, first by a 
preposition, & then by a verb ; the 
postponing of the preposition, ab¬ 
normal though possible with which. 
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not only normal but 


is with that 
necessary. 

r. You give currency to a subtle 
/a«a^ across which one often comes, 
but does not like to see in one's 
favourite paper. 

B. After a search for several days he 
found a firm which had a 'large 
quantity of them & which they had 
M use for. Both clauses are de¬ 
nning, & that is required ; but the 
relatives have not the same ante¬ 
cedent, & the and Is therefore (see 

WHICH WITH AND OR BUT) Wroilg. 

But there is a legitimate choice be- 
twwn that. . . for & for which, & the 
latter gives an escaj)e from one Mat- 
clause depending on another, 
t. Ao one can fail to be struck by 
we immense improvement which they 
have wrought in the condition of the 
people, & which often is quite irre- 
spectwe of the number of actual con¬ 
verts. pcUmtig &non-delirung clauses 
joined by and ; see above, 

V. TAerc be a split in the 

ijutneran Church comparable to the 
juaiTc/ that has broken out in the 
CaUiohc Church on the question of 
modernism, but wliich seems to have 
mn Its course. The second clause may 
^ either dcfimng or non-defining; i'f 
defining, that {or rather nothing cf. 
m) IS required iniitead of xvhich^ 

non-dcfming, but must be omitted, i 
which kept. 

w. The class to which I belong ^ 
whicti has made great sacri^ees toil 
not Ae sufferers under the new plan 
Dcfuiing it non-defining wroneh 
coujiled ; omit and, A natural! > 
prefer (that) I belong to to the equal]^ 
legitimate to which 1 belong as bettcj 
both in clearness A in sound. 

J*an-German papers art 
calling for the resignation of lien 
von Kiihlmann in consequence of tht 
s;nreAes wliieh he has just made in 
Me hcichstng, A tn ivhieh he admitted 
Wat it w,i.s impossible for Germany to 
win by force of arms, 

}. .411 honour to these men for the 
con rage d- u'iS(/om they have shown 
' are of infinitely greater value 
to the country than . . . The second 
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clause is clearly non-defining ; the 
and should go, whether or not the 

difference between that & which is 
accepted. 

2. rhai-ism. As has been explain¬ 
ed, the tendency in modern writing 
13 for which to supersede Ma( even in 
the functions for wliich t. is better 
fitted. On the other hand some 
writers seem deliberately, where 
most other people would use whick,to 
choose that under the impression that 
Its archaic sound adds the grace of 
unuBualness to their style. A few 
examples ivill show that in non- 
defining clauses to be certainly 
noticeable, A the reader will perhaps 
conclude that its noticeabilitv is not 
a grace :-~But her fate, that has lately 
been halting in its pursuit of her, 
overtaJies her at lasi./This is clearly 
recognized by Mr MaefaU in his 
eloquent well illustrated monograph 
niore Man a mere record of 
Me fortunes of its titular subject./ 
Our poae^ in Afesopotamia, our sup¬ 
pression of Egyptian manifestations, 
tt* Me Amntsar tragedy, have all 
earned severe criticism among Ameri¬ 
cans in Europe, that in turn has 
found an exaggerated reflect ion in the 
Lnited A7a/es./^/ Lingard's shout 
for Jorgenson, Mat in Me profound 
Silence struck his ears ominously, he 
raised his cyes./Xeither . . ., nor . , 
nor . . will save the country if the 
/oion. Mat Aas all the potter in its 
hands, is content to let it die,/His 
arguments on these points were heard 
y the great audience of business men 
in almost unbroken silence^ that gaue 

place to an outburst of applause when 
ae * * * 

3. Elliptical Mat as relative adverb. 
Ihe familiar yet remarkable fact 
that a preposition governing that 
i oes not precede it but follows it at 
a distance has been mentioned ini. 

1 tie idiom now to be noticed may be 
traceable to that fact. In the five 
following examples Mat senxs as 
a sort of relative adverb, equivalent 
to which with a preposition :~Jt 
cannot treat any section of Labour 
tettn the inconsequeyice variability 
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that it has treated the miner, or any 
industry with the incompetence that 
it has treated the coal industry, tfc then 
expect peace ( = with wluch),/ff€ 
very much question whether the even¬ 
tual historian will regard it as a 
period of Rationalism in the sense 
that we have apparently agreed to 
regard the eighteenth century as a 
period of Rationalism ( = in which)./ 
She found herself after Trafalgar in 
the same position that Rome found 
herself after the destruction of the 
Carthaginian fleet ( = iii which).///tf 
took him for his model for the very 
reason that he ought to have shunned 
his example ( = for which)./Ot/im, 
watching the fluctuating rates of ex¬ 
change with all the anxiety that a 
mariner consults his barometer in 
a storm-menaced sea, are buying 
securities that can .., ( = with which). 
This is a freedom that should no 
more be allowed to lapse than the 
right of putting a preposition last or 
of omitting an objective that. But 
idiom requires that which should not 
be so treated ; it has been tried, 
with obviously bad results, in :— 
// touched them in a way w'hich no 
book in the world could touch them./ 
The man who cleaned the slate in the 
way which Sir E. Satow has done 
both in Morocco <fc Japan. And 
further, that itself cannot be so 
treated unless the preposition to be 
supplied in the clause has been 
actually expressed with the ante¬ 
cedent ; in the following, at which 
must be substituted for that : One of 
the greatest dangers in London is the 
pace that the comers in the main 
streets are turned. 

4 . r/ioi-clause not close up. The 
clinging of the defining that to its 
antecedent has been noticed in 1. 
It is the gap between it & the ante¬ 
cedent that occasions a certain dis¬ 
comfort in reading the correct 
sentences below. Each ^Aa^-clause 
is, or at the least may be meant as, 
defining ; but between each & the 
actual noun of the antecedent 
(formulae, flght, thoroughfare, coun¬ 
try) i Dtcrvencs a clause or phrase 
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that would suilice by itself for 
identification. In such circum¬ 
stances a (Adf-clause, though correct, 
is often felt to be queer, & it is 
usually possible, though by no 
means necessary, to regard it as 
non-defining & change that to which. 
The reader will probably agree that 
the change would be desirable 
in some of the four, & in others 
for special reasons undesirable :— 

* Petty France ’ icas the name ancient¬ 
ly borne by the thoroughfare now 
known as York-street, that runs from 
the Broadway, Westminster, to Buck¬ 
ingham Gate./Dingwall, which has 
taken a very active part in the electoral 
flght for the Wick Burghs, that has 
resulted in so striking a Liberal 
triumph, has other claims upon . . ./ 
The foolish formulae for which the 
Coalition was responsible, dt that the 
Conservatives have taken over, are not 
good enough./When Mr Baleigh 
writes, as he does, as if America teas 
a country of bounding megalomaniacs, 
that measured everything by size ik 
wealth, he is talking nonsense. 

5. One //lann two cases. Examples 
0 & p of the first section contained 
two relative clauses each, the which 
of each second one being suppresscil. 
It is quite in order to let a relative 
which or that carry on & serve a 
second clause as well, but only if 
three conditions are satisfied : the 
antecedent of the two must be the 
same ; both must be defining, or 
both non-defining ; & the ease of the 
relative must be the same : this last 
condition is violated with which in 
o & p, & with that in the examples 
now to be given. If there is a change 
of case, that or which must be re¬ 
peated ; or, more often, the repeti¬ 
tion should be saved by some change 
of structure, as suggested in the 
brackets i—The whole thing is a piece 
of hypocrisy of a kind that fno 
associations would care to avow even 
m committee, hut is here exhibited 
urdjlushingly in the light of day {con\- 
mittee ; but here it is exhibited)./ 
The art of leor includes a technupie 
that it is indispensable to aaiuire Jb 
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can only be acguired by prolonged 

effort (tiiat must be acauired, but 
can). 

6. Double government. A book 
that 1 heard vj cfc bought is a familiar 
& satisfactory form of speech ; that 
18 governed first by of & again by 
bought , but it is not good enough 
for those who consider that spoken 
that should become written which, 
& that a preposition should not end 
a clause ; they change it to A book 
of ivhich 1 heard tfc bought, forgetting 
that if they do not repeat ‘ which 1 * 
this commits them to ‘ A book of 
which I bouglit Examples have 
already been given in q & r of the 
first section ; but the cfiicacy ot that 
in fnaking the mistake impossible is 
so little appreciated as to deserve 
special treatment. The first ex¬ 
ample below shows the right form 
for such needs, with that ; the 
others illustrate the fre(]uency of the 
mistake, which is naturally not made 
by those who recognize that in writ¬ 
ing as well as in speech that is the 
true defining relative, & the place 
for a preposition governing it is later 
in the clause Commond by 
H illiam Me Fee, is one of those fine 
roomy hooks that one lives in with 
vleasure for a considerable time tfc 
leaves at the last page xvith regret,/ 

A great internatiojuU conference to 
which America is to be invited, or is 
to be asked to convene at Washi?}'*- 
ton./M'e must not be faced by a pea7'c 
of which ice may disappnwe yef 
must accept./.din anununition dump 
on which he dropped his renininjj.g 
bombs & left blazing merrily,/It is 
incarcerated in prison-Uke places, to 
whicli i7 objects, tfc docs all in its 
power to avoid. 

the, 1. The Times correspondent 
Ac. 2. liy (he hundred &c, 3. The 

flood d: (the ?) bad. 4. The with two 
nouns & singular verb. 5. Single 
advcrljial the witli comparatives, 
b. Double adverbial the with com¬ 
paratives. 

1. The Times correspondent &c. It 
is agreed that The Hague Conference 
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tsto be a meeting of technical experts. 
The capital T of The raises a ques¬ 
tion that, however trivial, is for ever 
presenting itself with new'spaper 
names : in ‘ the Conference at The 

correspondent of 

The limes we know where to use 
a capital & where a small letter; 
but when one the is cut out bv 
using (The) Hague & (The) Times 
attnbutivcly instead of as nouns, is 
the remaining the that which belong¬ 
ed to Hague, or that which belongwi 
to Conference ? & is it consequent!v 
to be The, or the ? Though com¬ 
positors or W'ritcrs often choose the 
wrong alternative & print The, a 
moincnl's thought shows that it is 
Conference or correspondent that 
must have its the, while Hague & 
firnes can do without it. \Vc say 
a Times correspondent & ‘the 
Uwt Hague Conference’, stripping 
lague & 3'imcs of their The without 
scruple ; it follows that the indis¬ 
pensable the belongs to the other 
w-ord, & should not be 2'ke unless 
after a full stop. For a similar 
question ivitli 2itii€3'$, see Posses¬ 
sive PUZZLES 4. 

2. By the hundred &c. The mild 
revelations of a gentle domestic exist- 
ence ichich some royal personages 
have given us command readers by the 
hundreds of thousands. The idio¬ 
matic English is by the hundred 
I by hundreds of thousands 
will also pass, but with the plural 

I ic us not used. So also with dozen, 
score, Ac. 

S, The good cb (f/ic ?) bad. Primi¬ 
tively splendid dresses, which appealed 
the manner of barbaric mogni- 
ficcncc to the most complex & ele¬ 
mentary aesthetic instincts. Is the 
omission of another the most or the 
between and & efemeidany tolerable ? 

he purist will oondcinn it on prin¬ 
ciple, A: probably most of us will, 
lor tins particular case, endorse his 
condemnation. IJut be will add that 
neither must we say ‘ Tlie French, 
t*erniun, & Russian figures are not 
>ct to hand unless wo arc talking 
of their combined total ; the Gcr- 
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mans & the Russians, he will say, 
must have their separating the ; & 
in these rigours sensible people will 
not follow liim. What may fairly 
be expected of us is to realize that 
among expressions of several adjec¬ 
tives or nouns introduced by the 
some cannot have the repeated with 
each item (the black uchite />c«- 
gMins), & some can logically claim 
the repetition {the red & the yellow 
tomatoes). A careful writer will have 
the distinction in mind, but he will 
not necessarily be a slave to logic ; 

‘ the red & yellow tomatoes ’ may 
be preferred for better reasons than 
ignorance or indolence. For other 
attempts to impose a needless rigid¬ 
ity, see ONLY, & NOT 1. 

4, The with two nouns & singular 
verb. It is the single-handed cour¬ 
age & intrepidity of these nien which 
appeal to the imagination, dc are even 
more marvellous than their adventures. 
Two nouns of closely allied meaning 
are often felt to make no more than 
a single notion ; courage <k intrepid¬ 
ity is almost a hendiadys for intrepid 
courage I that feeling is here strength¬ 
ened by the writer’s choosing to use 
only one the instead of two ; & to 
change appeal & are to appeals & is 
would be not only legitimate, but an 
idiomatic improvement. 

5. Single adverbial the W’ith com¬ 
paratives. In * the more the mer¬ 
rier ’ we have double the ; in ‘ They 
are none the better ’ we have single 
the, & that is the type here to Tje 
discussed ; but in both types the 
is not the ordinary adjective or 
’ article as in ‘ the table ’ &c., but 
an adverb (or, in the double type, 
two adverbs) ; the original mean¬ 
ings were in the double type by what 
(i.e. by how much) Sc by that (i.e. by 
HO much), & in the single type by that 
(i.e. thereby or on that account, or 
sometimes by so much or by that 
amount). These facts are familiar 
to all students of grammar, & are 
simple enough ; but the modern 
idiom based on them is less easy to 
be sure of. It will appear from the 
extracts presently to be (juoted that 

1351 


the usage here ascribed to the best 
writers is not universal, but often 
violated. What is here maintained 
is that good writers do not, & bad 
writers do, prefix the to compara¬ 
tives when it conveys nothing at all ; 
& again that good writers do not, 
& bad writers do, allow themselves 
a than after a comparative that has 
the before it. The secoml & more 
limited question may be taken first : 
Is the witli comparatives idiomatic 
if than follows ? 

Starting with the position that I 
have taken jiills & you hav'c not, 
I may be imagined saying I took the 
pills, but 

(\vithout the) 

A, I am no belter 

B, I am no better for taking thorn 

C, 1 am no belter than if 1 had not 

taken then! 

D, I am no better than you 

(or, with the) 


a, I am none the better 

b, I am none the better for taking 

them 


c, I am none tlic better than if I 

had not Are. 

d, I am none the better than you. 
All eight mean tlie same, but the 
‘ the ’ forms a, b, c, A: d, arc idio¬ 
matically in order of merit. TIjc 
the in a means ‘ thereby or more 
fully ‘ for taking tlieni or more 
fully still ‘ than if 1 had not taken 
them ’. So a is better than b Ar c 
bceaiise it doc.s not say the same 
thing twiee, as they do. Aiul b is 
better, jdioniatiealiy, than c be¬ 
cause, though botli arc tautological, 
b is at least as often said as a. A: is 


sanctioned by usage, while c is very 
rare. \et c, thuugli it is rare. A* 
though nearly (*\-eryone who wislied 
to use than would firefer to it the 
C form witliout the. is felt to he not 
worse than elumsy, Ar less bad at 
anv rate than d, wliieb sounds 
illogical. It would be bard to prove 
its jlh)gieality against a defender of 
it, but tliere U no dillieulty in seeing 
how the impression comes: ‘but 
I am none the better than you ^ 


Y 
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means when expanded ‘ but I am 
no better than if I had not taken 
them than you ’ ; that is, the com- 
[jarison indicated by better is mea¬ 
sured by two separate standards, 
a tiian-clausc implied in the, & a 
than-clause expressed. The upshot 
is that the siiould never be used 
with a comparative if than follows, 
but tliat where the than-clause 
introduces a standard of comparison 
different from that implicit in tfie 
(as in d above), the de[>arture from 
idiom is tmich more glaring. In all 
the following extracts the the form 
should be got rid of by omission of 
the, with any conscrpiential change ; 
but they arc arranged in three sets, 
the first of the c type (tautological & 
unusual), the second of the d type 
(prima facie illogical), Sc the tliird 
ot the type in which the is entirely 
meaningless. 

c type 

/ do not helinr that the AV:c ItoijaUif 
produrtions would hiwe pleased people 
any the more than at present />// 
having mnnep lavished upon scenerij 
(any tlic more = any more than if 
money had not been lavished)./// 
u'c take the utUtude of acccpthin her 
theorp of nai'til pnllcif, we make U 
so nmcti the less probable that she 
will ehaage her hrw than if we enter 
tain violent eontentio n (th e less pro¬ 
bable— less ])robahle than if we did 
not take tlie attitude of aeeepting)./ 
J sente nee in the eourts of summarp 
■jiirisdietion has not any the less 
effect upon the status tb prospects of 
a prisoner than a sentence in tlte 
superior eourts (any the less effect = 
any less cfha't than if it were not in 
courts of summary jurisdiction). 

d type 

I anefp theatre audiences, however, 
are well aeeustomed to foreign artists 
speaking in strange tongues, to whom, 
indeed, thep often take surprisinglp 
ktndlp. in virw of the linguistic dijji- 
cullies inx'olved ; de Madame llejane 
iS not likelp to he any the less heartilv 
appnn'iated during her present slap 
than on (he occasion of any of her 


former performances in London on 
the ‘ Icgilimate ’ stage (any the less 
heartily = any less heartily than if 
she did not speak in a strange 
tongue). //int does that make Sophocles 
more Greek than Aeschylus or Euri- 
pules ? Each of the latter may be 
more akin to other poets; but he is 
none the less Greek than Sophocles 
(none the less Greek = no less Greek 
than if he were not more akin to 
other poets). 

Meaningless type 

Meanwhile the intellectual release 
had been none the Ic.ss marked than 
the physical (read no less marked)./ 
1 am the more disposed to rely on Mr 
Austen Chamberlnvds silence than 
on Mr Anderson’s attempt to resusci¬ 
tate a quotation which less Gf/uentnron.s 
Tariff Refonners seemed disposed to 
let drop (read / am more disposed)./ 
Herr von Kiihlmann, no doubt, is 
defiant about Alsace-Lorraine cfc si/ent 
about liclgium in the hope that the 
Allies xoill be the less willing to go on 
fighting for the one than for the other 
(read ici7/ 6e less willing). 

The more general question of when 
the is appropriate & svhen it is out 
of place before a comparative, with¬ 
out the complication of a following 
than, is simpler. What is here sub¬ 
mitted is that a fashion has grown 
up of inserting the where it is inde- 
fensil)Ie, in the false belief that it is 
irnjjrcssive or literary ; such fashions 
arc deplorable ; it is wisdom either 
to al)stuin altogether from the ad¬ 
verbial the or to clear one’s ideas 
njxHj what one means by it. The 
function of this the is to remind or 
acijuaint the reader that by looking 
about be may find indicated the 
cause (or sometimes the amount, 
when the means rather by so much 
than thereby) of the excess stated bv 
the comparative. If no such in¬ 
dication is to be found earlier or 
later in the pas.sage, the has no 
justification, & merely sets readers 
searching for what they will not 
find. Normal examjiles are : / am 
the more interested in his exploit be* 
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cause he is my cousin^ where the 
antieiputes because &e. ; 7'hough he 
is my cousin I am not the more likely 
to agree with him, where the refers 
back to though &c. ; As the hour 
approached 1 grew the more nervous, 
where the means by so much & refers 
back to as &c. In the examples that 
follow it w’ilJ be found impossible to 
point to such a cause or measure of 
excess anticipated or recalled by 
the, & moreover it will probably be 
admitted at once that removal of the 
does not weaken the sense, but 
improves it. First will come a batch 
of quotations each meant to convey 
something of this sort: ‘ A says 
60 -&-S 0 ; (that really does not much 
concern us ;) what concerns us more 
is so-&*so else ’ ; but in each the 
has been gratuitously inserted, with 
nothing for it to anticipate or recall ; 
the bracketed sentence above is not 
usually expressed, but it or an 
equivalent is a necessary part of the 
sense ;—This reference to the Bonnet 
liouge tb Turmel cases is said to have 
been well received, but that, after all, 
is a matter for France herself, tb 
are the more concerned with M. 
Paintev^'s definition of what he called 
France's * noble war aims './But 
zohilst the origin of words is a very 
fascinating study, are at the 
moment the more interested in some 
of the language used at yesterday's 
demonstrations./That was the prin¬ 
ciple asserted in the resolution, but 
what the more interests us is the 
reasons given for this advertised re- 
sistance./It would not be difficult to 
preach a very effective sermon out of 
the fact that Professor Dicey uses the 
word ‘ England ’ when be clearly 
means, so far as we can see, the 
United Kingdom, but we are the more 
concerned to examine the Professor's 
thesis./That is alt very nice & 
pleasant, but what the more interests 
us is what ' A Peer ' has to say as to 
the political functions tfc actual work^ 
ing of the House of Lords./The gentle¬ 
man who pleads for a charitable 
construction of their action is Mr 
Bichard Jebb, in a letter in today's 


Morning Post. UV confess to being 
the mure interested in the plan which 
Mr Jebb for himself puts forward. 

These are simple affairs ; the 
reader is mystilieii for a muEiient by 
the, but soon sees that all he iias to 
do is to neglect it. The next batcli 
is not quite so sim[)Ie, because each 
specimen contains some expression, 
of a kind commonly ussueiated with 
this the, that neverila'Iess is not to be 
associated with it here A:, if it is so 
taken, will spoil the sense :—It is 
socially inexpedient that the diseased 
should languish unattended because of 
inability to provide, skilled assistance, 
& it is not the less inexpedient that 
the prisoner should stand unaided 
before justice because his means can¬ 
not secure legal representation, Tlie 
because clause docs [jot explain the, as 
one niigbt guess, but belongs to stand 
unaided./Signor Xilti, who kept the 
Fiume yuestion out of the San itemo 
programme, is the object of the liiC' 
liest criticism by the Italian Press, 
<£* the British newspapers arc also 
none the less severe in their re¬ 
proaches of Mr Lloyd (h'orge for his 
alleged attitude towards France. I hc 
for phrase is of a form often ('orre- 
sponding to the, but is in fact to he 
taken with reproaches, ica\iiig the 
inexplicable./// is gratifying to re¬ 
ceive such clear testimony to a wide¬ 
spread interest in an intelligent study 
of the Bible ; <t‘ i7 is not t he less 
gratifying tliat many recent books 
deal tvilh the subject from a special 
point of laVro. The that clause hxiks 
like the explanation of the, but is 
in fact the subject of 'is tiot loss 
gratifying In these examples the 
use of the goes heyoiul mere inepti¬ 
tude, A amount.s to the serious 
offence of laying Fai.sk scknt. 

It .still remains to show how com- 
inon these sujitTfluous thrs are 
bcconiing in the newspapers ; some 
unsorted examples follow, all of 
whieh w'ould be better wttliout/Af, 
though in .some a defence of it might 
be artempteci :—The shortest road to 
peace is the destrueiton of the (termati 
/orc« ; those forces arc jammed, <& 
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day by day are being jamryied tlie 
more stringently./The liritish utility 
car, if ever ue get it, won't come from 
any of the old-established houses ; it 
toill the more likely come from people 
who arc entirely neic to the business./ 
Mr Chamberlain, in a letter, has said : 
‘ I think now on the Irish question 
exactly as I thought in ISSG ' ; that 
zvoiild be the more informing if we 
knciu to what month in ISSG the 
reference xvas./IIere xee have a whole 
scries of workmen, all of them day by 
day rendering us sen'ice of incstimabic 
value; nor are lee any tlic less 
(iej)en(ietit upon those xchose it’orA* is 
like that of the miner./I said at the 
election before last that 1 teos in 
f<a'our of the railways being national¬ 
ized, but it loould be all the more true 
to say that they ivould have to be kept 
running tC* that those employed on 
them could not cxerci.se their full 
powers of collective bargaining if they 
xvere nationalized than it is at the 
prc.scnt time./And for the calendar 
year to date upwards of 9 millions 
h(we been cancelled; this would be 
t!ie inorc si(»ni(icant had lec not to 
bear in mind that the increase in the 
issue xvas considerably accelerated 
during the latter xceeks of 19IS./This 
praiwworlhy humanity xvould move us 
tlie more if there xvere not an obvious 
xvay of xnccting the case—by 
making a grant. 

It may even be thought that in tlte 
vogue of this the more &c., where the 
is an adverb, is to be found the 
explanation of the wrong adjectival 
the in : — Thus len? by far the more 
heroic course than that of the average 
Tories ivho took the more obvious 
party line to the la.st ditch./It is 
curiou.sty entertaining to sec hoio, in 
all es.sential things, the actor-play- 
xvnght is invariably the better crafts¬ 
man than the literary man xvho com¬ 
mences dramatist. Head a far more 
heroic &, a better craftsman. Choice 
in such sentences lies between A is 
a better xnan than li &. Of the txco .-t is 
the better tnan ; the wnuig form is 
the better man than Ji either confuses 
those two <)r apes the adverbial use. 


6. Double adverbial the with com¬ 
paratives. It has been stated in 5 
that in this construction one the 
means by hoxv much & the other by 
so much. The most familiar ex¬ 
ample, ‘ the more the merrier is 
tlie short for ‘ by how much we are 
more, by so much wc shall be 
merrier To keep this in mind is 
useful in settling a doubt that often 
arises & is illustrated in the three 
Quotations below—whether a rela¬ 
tive [that or which) is in order in the 
‘ by liow much ’ or measure clause. 
The better education a girl can re¬ 
ceive, <t* the more time which can be 
spent on her training, the better./ 
Probably the less that is said by 
outsiders the better./On shore the 
slipper limpets can be sold for £1 
a ton/or use as manure, cO the more 
of them can be kept owf of the sea the 
better are the prospects of the oy.stcr. 
‘ IJy how much better education 
which a girl can receive ’ ? No, that 
would be patent nonsense, with two 
objects to the verb instead of one, 
& the writer has not written which ; 
but '■ by how much more time ivhich 
can be spent ’ is as bad, & he has 
written ivliich. It should be noted 
that if a the had been inserted before 
time the construction would have 
been dirforcnt, = tf: the more the time 
{is) ivhich can ; that would have been 
correct, if needlessly long ; but the 
extra the, which is indispensable to 
it, is not there. The xvhich of the first 
Quotation, & the that of the second, 
rnust be omitted, while the third, 
in which the writers of the others 
would almost certainly have used 
that or ivhich again, is correct. Those 
who can read Latin, with</uo & eo, or 
Cjuanto tan to, to take them right 
wiUi the & the, can appreciate the 
point at once ; & the mistakes of the 
first two pieces are due to the acci¬ 
dent^ that in English the adverbial 
the is the same in form as the 
adjectival the ; adjectival the & its 
noun (it more, less, can he nouns) are 
very commonly followed by that or 
xvhich, so that * the more time which ’ 
it ‘ the less that ’ have a quite 
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natural sound though they happen 
to be ungrammatical. This account 
of the mistake finds support in : He 
remarked that ike opposition to them 
increased with the more territory 
that they occupied, where the really 
is the adjective (or * article ') & that 
is therefore not ungrammatical, but 
where it is nevertheless plain that 
the writer had in his head the double 
the construction : the more territory 
we occupy, the greater is the opposi¬ 
tion. Otherwise he would certainly 
not have said ‘ with the more terri¬ 
tory but ‘ with the territory 
It may perhaps, then, safely be 
laid down that when, in the measure 
clause of a the . , , the construction, 
the question arises whether a rela¬ 
tive pronoun should be inserted, the 
answer is no. But the quotation 
last used in reaching that result, 
with its halting between the con¬ 
struction we are considering & 
another, suggests the need of paying 
proper respect to tlUs exceedingly 
neat idiom, of not confusing it with 
other forms of expression, & of 
using it in its most elective shape 
& in the most suitable context. A 
pair of specimens, one good & one 
bad in various ways, may serve as 
text 

A, good 

The more the merrier. 

B, bad 

The economic welfare of a com¬ 
munity is likely to be greater (1) the 
larger is the average volume of the 
national dividend, (2) the larger is 
the average share of the national 
dividend that accrues to the poor, 
& (3) the less variable are the annual 
volume of the national dividend & 
the annual share that accrues to the 
poor. 

The idiom may be described as a 
sliding scale stating that one process 
of i ncrease or decrease varies with 
the variation in another, & the two 
parts are the measure & the thing 
measured. Points of merit are; 
brevity; close correspondence be¬ 
tween the two parts ; occurrence of 


the in both parts ; measure first & 
tiling measured afterwards ; no in¬ 
version in measure clause; no 
inversion in tiling measured if it 
stands first, but inversion common 
if it has its normal later place. All 
these points are found in A, except 
that its elliptical brevity leaves the 
inversion question open ; but the 
completion could only give 'fhe 
more we are (not are we) the merrier 
shall we (or ice shall) be. B fails in 
almost all of them ; it is long ; the 
compound nature of the measure 
prevents neat correspondence ; the 
thing measured lacks its the; the 
thing measured stands first ; & 

there is inversion in all three parts 
of the measure. Most of these faults 
are curable by some such rewriting 
as this: The larger the average 
volume of the national dividend is, 
& the larger average share of this 
accrues to the poor, & the less this 
volume & this sliare vary from year 
to year, the greater is the economic 
welfare of the community likely to 
be. But the fact is that this idiom 
is suitable chiclly to short emphatic 
pointed sentences, & should not 
have been set to so elaborate a task. 
A specimen or two may be added 
with comments :— 7'he wider was the 
League the greater it would be. A 
suitable case ; but read The wider 
the league was, the greater would it 
(or it would) be ; for the rights A: 
wrongs of inver.>ion, see the article 
so named, especially the section 
After relatives <1* comparatives./The 
less distinct was the message which he 
felt impelled to deliver, the inore 
beautiful is often the speech m tvhich 
he proclaims it. -A particularly suit¬ 
able case, in spite of its lengtii, 
because of the detailed correspon¬ 
dence of the two parts ; but read 
the message was instead of ica.v the 
message./The less likely is the satis¬ 
faction of France's claims—mortdly 
just, but practically impossible—the 
more frantic grow these appeals to 
force on the part of certain deputies. 
An unsuitable case, because the 
parenthesis, & the last phrase (on 
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&e.), disturb the correspondence. 
If these two could be omitted, the 
sentence would be well enough, 
except thiit the inversion should be 
got rid of by cither shifting is to 
after claims or omitting it—the 
latter for choice. 

theatre, -ter. See -ri: & -er. 

their, as the possessive of they, is 
liatjle to the same kinds of misuse, 
for discussion of whieli see they'. 
A mere siH-eimen or two will here 
sullice without further comment 
than tliat in each their is wrong ;—■ 
Dr llvUander has brou0it vcithin 200 
pnScs a vast amount of evidence from 
' the tnedicai literature of the entire 
civilized ivorlil ' ; this is arranged in 
chajders according to their origin./ 
/I D nwiiist journo f Inn'ing discovered 
a juare's nest in its attempt to shoxo 
. . ., is noxv trifiiig to injlict a sort of 
revenge upon Mr Lhujd acorge for 
thtir 04t’n nnstalie by , , ,/liui each 
knexv the situation of their ouvi 
bosom, tb Could not but guess at that 
of the other ,/ Hut does anifone in tlu'ir 
heart really beliivc that Ireland is 
only that?/Xo one can be easy in 
their minds about the present con¬ 
ditions of ejamiriatinn./Hut eirrif one 
of them must he present at the Durbar 
to pledge their loyalty to their King- 
Emperor, 

theirs. Sec Absolute rossEssr\'r:s. 

theism. See deis.m for tlie differ- 
etK'o. 

them. For misuses common to 
them A: they, see they. The reflexive 
use of lheni=i themselves is areliaic, & 
as such usually to l)e avoided ; but 
the following flotation is enough to 
show lliat with an archaic verb it is 
not well to avoid the archaic re¬ 
flexive: I ogether the txvo — employee 
<f' dirertor — hied tfiemsolves to the 
(treat ( entral ('ompany's loco, super¬ 
intendent s office. Head hied them to. 

theoretlc(al). Except that -ic, -ics, 
Bre the noun forms, & that -ical i.s 
probably more often used in all 
adjecti^■e senses than -ic, the two 
wofils are in different. See -]c(al). 


thers. In the weIl*known special 
use of there before be, exist, & such 
verbs, two things call for notice. 
First, the use is anticipatory, i.e. 
there accompanies & announces in¬ 
version of verb & subject, standing 
in the place usually occupied before 
the verb by the subject; conse¬ 
quently, when there is no inversion, 
this there is out of place, & should 
be struck out, c.g., in: Bombay U 
without a doubt the headquarters of 
whatever cricket there exists in 
India today. An exception must 
however be made for the verb be 
itself ; ‘ whatever cricket there is 
or ‘ who there was to see it is 
English, though ‘ whatever cricket 
there exists ’ & ‘ who there wit¬ 
nessed it ’ are not. The reason is 
e:isy to sec : there has become, 
where there is inversion, so regular 
an .attendant on is, are, xoas, &c., in 
their very frequent use as parts of 
the substantive verb or verb of 
existence that even when there is no 
inversion the need is felt of inserting 
it as a sign of the particular sense 
(i.e. as substantive verb) in which 
i.v &c. is to be taken j but with 
other verbs, whose meaning is not 
obscured by the doubt whether they 
are here & now substantive or 
auxiliary or copulative, no such sign 
is Wanted, & there is used only ivith 
inversitm. 

Secondly, since in the there idiom 
verb precedes subject, there is a 
danger of the verb’s being hastily 
put into the wrong number ; for 
examples sec Kumber, 7. 

thereafter, thereat, therein, thereof. 

Sec remark under therefor. 

thereanent is in the same kind of 
use as A NEXT. 

thereby, l. Tlie use of t, after a 
number &c. (half a dozen or t.) is 
Scotch, the English idiom being or 
thereabouts or or so. 2. A special 
tribunal ivill be constituted to try the 
accused, thereby assuring him the 
guarantees essential to the right of 
defence. Fur this use of i. with an 
U.\ ATTACHED PARTICIPLE {aSSUriUg'S 
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noun is not tribunal, but an inferred 
constitution), see that article & thus, 
which is more frequently resorted to 
in similar difficulties. In the follow¬ 
ing example it is clear that thereby 
means by the salary &c. ; but 
whether affording agrees with salary 
&e., so that the salary affords en¬ 
couragement by the salary, or with 
* firm ’ looming in the distance, the 
writer probably knows as little as 
we :—The loiter is usually the reci¬ 
pient of a /t6era^ salary & expenses, 
with periodical increments, holidays, 
cfc security, thereby affording every 
encouragement to promote the interests 
of his firm. 

therefor, therefore. The two are 
now distinct in accent meaning 
as well as in spelling. Therefor is 
accented on the second syllable, 
therefore on the first; & therefor is 
to be used only where for that, for it, 
for them, &c., could stand equally 
well. In grammatical terms, there¬ 
fore is an adverbial conjunction, & 
therefor an adverbial or adjectival 
phrase (adverbial in lie was punished 
therefor, & adjectival in The penalty 
therefor is death). The essential 
function of therefore is to make clear 
the relation of its sentence to what 
has gone before ; that of therefor 
is the same as that of thereafter, 
thereat, therein, & thereof, to give 
a touch of formality or archaism to 
the sentence in which it is substi¬ 
tuted for the for it &c. of natural 
speech. 

therefore. Apart from the danger 
of meaning therefor & writing there¬ 
fore, the only caution needed is that 
commas should be used or not used 
with discretion before & after the 
class of words to which /. belongs. 
Like then, accordingly, nevertheless, 
coTiseyuenlty, & many others, it is 
an adverb often (itself, indeed, 
almost always) used as a conjunc¬ 
tion ; & it is a rruitter of taste 
whether such adverbial conjunctions 
shall or shall not be cr>mma’d off 
from the rest of the sentence in 
which they stand. Light punc¬ 


tuators usually omit the commas 
(or comma, if /, stands first), heavy 
punctuators usually give them, & 
both are within their rights. But 
it must be remembered that the 
putting of a coniina before /. inevit¬ 
ably has the effect of throwing a 
strong accent on the preceding word, 
& that some preceding words are 
equal to that burden, & some are 
not. From the three following ex¬ 
amples it will be at once apjiarent 
that although can bear the commas, 
& the ands cannot :— AlthoiiCh. 
therefore, the elernent of surprise could 
not come into play on this occasion, 
the Germans were forced to withdraw./ 
It would be impossible for the State to 
pay such prices, and, therefore, we 
must content ourselves with . . ./ 
Malaria was the cause of a very large 
proportion of the sickness, and, thcre- 
foTC, the disease deserves especial 
study by . . . 

Again, the word it is one that can 
seldom be emphasized & conse¬ 
quently abhors a comma'd therefore 
such as follows it in :— It, therefore, 
comes rather as a shock to find simul¬ 
taneously in many papers this T«orn- 
ing arlicles declaring .. ./It, therefore, 
behoves those xvho hai^e made the pas¬ 
sage of the mil possible to attend once 
more. But wlierc emphasis can 
reasonably be laid on it, & it can 
mean ‘ it more than others ’ or the 
like, the commas become at least 
tolerable ; so : // is a concrete <jb 
definite idea, the embudiment of w'hirh 
in practicable shape is by far the most 
urgent constructive problem of inter¬ 
national statesmanship ; & it, there¬ 
fore, calls for the most careful ex¬ 
amination. 

Many words, however, are neither 
naturjilly emphatic like although nor 
naturally uncmphatic like and & it ; 
& after them care should be taken 
not to use the commas with therefore 
except when ctnpluisis is intended. 
The personal pronouns are good 
examples; in the following, we 
ought to be able to conclude from 
the commas that ‘ wc ’ are being 
deliberately contrasted with othen 
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who believe otherwise : We, there- 
fore, find great comfort in believing 
that Canadian loyalty depends not 
on nor on . . but on . . , pro- 
)tibly that is the case^ & tlie commas 
arc justilied ; but if the light punc- 
tuiitiori were generally accepted as 
tile rule with these adverbial con- 
juiictiotis, & commas used only 
when emphasis on the precedinf^ 
word was desired, one of the luim^ 
bericss small points that make for 
lucidity wo old he gained. 

A curious specimen may be added • 
iye therefore are brought again !o th^ 
.study of symptoms. Here it is 
obvious tfiat We is unemphatic * 
tuit the writer, though he has rightlv 
abstained from eommas, has Ijecn 
perverse enough to throw an accent 
on He by other means, viz by 
piitting therefore before instead o'f 
alter are ; see Position of advkrbs 

thesis. PI. theses, see Latin 
plurals. Pron. the- or thC-. For 

tile metrical sense, sec Technical 
terms. 

they, them, their, l. One, anyone, 
^vt ry Muiy, nobody, Ac., followed by 
(bar &c. 2. Confusions witli nouns 
of multitude & personifications. 

Unsatisfactory pronoun reference. 

4. Lase. 

1. One &Q. followed bv their &c 
the grammar of the recently issued 
appeal to the Vnionists of Ireland 
yned by Sir Edward Car.son, the 
Ouheof Abercorn, Lord Londonderru 
< ’others is os shaky as its arguments, 

1 he enneludtng sentence runs ; * And 
■ec trust that everybody interested will 
send a contribution, however small 
to tins object, thereby demonstrating 
then (.sac) personal interest in the anh- 
liome liule rampaign \ Archhishop 
lately used to say that women were 
more liable than men to fall into this 
fjror, as they objected to identifying 
ei'erybody ’ with ‘ him \ Ihit im 
mrh cj-ciw is available in this case. 

I heir should be his; & the origin 
m tlie mistake is clearly reluctance 
to recognize that the right shorten- 


__ THEY 

ing of the cumbersome he or she 

tu be or him or hii 

though the reference may be to both 

sexes. VVhethcr that reluctance is 
less felt by the male is doubtful • 
at .any rale the OED quotes ex¬ 
amples from Fielding {Everyone in 
the house were in their beds}, Gold¬ 
smith, Sydney Smith, Thackeray 
M person cflnV help their birth), 
Bagehot {^iobody in their senses), & 
Bernard Shaw. It also says nothing 
more severe of the use than that it is 
Not favoured by grammarians ’; 
tnat the grammarians are likely 
nevertheless, to have their way on 
the point is suggested by the old- 
lashioned sound of the Fielding & 
iJiackeray sentences quoted ; few 
good modern writers would llout the 
grammarians so conspicuously. The 
question is discussed in Number 11 * 
examples of the wrong their, iii 
addition to those that follow, will be 
found under their ; & the article 
7^ may be useful. 7'he 
ec/«rer sold that everybody loved their 
ideals./Nobody in their senses would 
giic sixpence on the strength of a 
promissory note of that kind./Elsic 
Luidfucr belongs to the kind of person 
who suddenly discovers the beauty of 
stars when tliey themselves are 
(lull tb /ioi'e no one to talk with. The 
last IS amusing by the number of the 
emendations that hurry to the rescue: 
u. L. IS one of the people who dis- 

(hs'covpr * ’ people who 

• when he himself 
■ • • ; • ■ •/'vheu she herself is . . . ; 

• • • the kind of woman who dis¬ 
covers . . . when she herself is . . . 

i *1 ' / ; * herself is . . 

leL 1 ^ 1 ^ eiiange, it is need- 

remark that each, one, person, 

tr h answered by her instead 

Lf I* f bis Mwu the reference, 

(*<;n y ^nth sexes, is 

I specially, as here, to the female. 

t.7i ^ with nouns of multi- 

intie <!t personifications. What is 

meant appears from the quotations 
following, with Government, is, & 
fbem, in the first, & journal, its is, 

& their, in the second i^The Govern- 
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mentf with the Clcrke award before 
them, is yef unable to enforce it./A 
widely circulated Unionist journal, 
having discovered a mare's nest in its 
attempt to show that an English¬ 
woman's Drawing-room was to be 
open to the Government Inspector, is 
now trying to inflict a sort of revenge 
upon Mr Lloyd George for their oa*rt 
mistake by . . . Discussion, & other 
examples, will be found in Personi¬ 
fication, 2. 

3. Unsatisfactory reference. For 
the many possibilities in this kind, 
see Pronouns. A few flagrant 
examples follow, the bracketed 
numbers referring to sections in 
Pronouns i-^The Germans will argue 
that, whatever they may undertake to 
keep the French at bay, they will 
still have no guarantee that they will 
evacuate their territory or even refrain 
from further occupations when they 
prove unable to meet the enormous 
demands still hanging over them (4)./ 
It must not repeat this history with 
the Poles or fall into a sudden scep¬ 
ticism about the Minsk negotiations, 
because they have succeeded in keep¬ 
ing the enemy from the capital (3)./ 
If (he Paris Conference have to fight 
the Bolshevists, it is because, by 
attacking their decisions in advance, 
by waging war against States which 
tiicy propose to set up, <& by their 
unscrupulous propaganda, they have 
begun to fight the Conference (4)./ 
That the error in date, dc the deduction, 
are from Dr Garnett's preface, I am 
well aware; but that docs not make 
them either correct or accurate. In 
lliis last, error in date is necessarily 
part of the reference of them ; but, 
since a fact cannot make an error 
correct or accurate, it should have 
been ‘ the date ’ or ‘ the erroneous 
date V 

4. Case, Like him & he (which sec 
for comment), them & they occasion¬ 
ally go wrong, as in :—The whole 
foundation of our constitution depends 
upon the King being faithfully served 
by his advisers, cfc they taking com¬ 
plete responsibility for every act which 
he does. /Several bodies of the tribesmen 


then undertook to help Raid Maclean 
to escape to the sacred oasis, to which 
his captors had been careful to draw 
near in the event of they themselves 
being in danger. Observe that re¬ 
sponsibility for these two blunders 
rests with the Fused farticiple ; 
read, in the first piece, upon the 
King's being . . . tt their taking, &, 
in the second, i;i the a'cnt of their 
being in danger themselves. 

thimbleful. PI. -Is ; see -Fem. 
thin makes thinness ; sec Spelling 

POINTS, 2, 

thine. See Adsolute possessi\'es. 
thing. Things musical, things 
canine, things Japanese, & the like, 
are phrases sometimes serviceable & 
businesslike, as at the head of a 
newspaper column, but suggestive 
of affectation where the only reason 
for using them is that they are a 
slightly out-of-the-way form of 
expression. 

thingumajig,thingumbob,thingum¬ 
my, are the chief survivors of a large 
number of variants, 
think. 1. After that is usually 
omitted ; sec tuat, eonj., 2. 

2, T. to do, = t. of doing or remem¬ 

ber to do, is at best colloquial, 
though the OED does, without pro¬ 
ducing any quotations, recognize its 
existence, thus : ‘ Mod. Did you 

think to ask him how his fat her is ? ’. 

3. No thinking man. One of the 
bluffing formulae, like It stands to 
reason (see reason, 2), that put the 
reader’s back up A: incline him to 
reject the view that is being force<i 
on him. In the following piece it 
will be noticed that the writer by 
iinjilication rules out all Liberals 
from rational burnanity : No think¬ 
ing man can beluTC that, xcithout 
fairer conditions of internal competi¬ 
tion, without a broader basis of 
revenue, without a league of commerce 
& defence between the Mother country 
<fr her colonics, the Imperial State can 
continue to exist. 

thinkable is a word of the same 
unfortunate ambiguity as its much 
more popular opposite unthink- 
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ABi.K, pToleclion is ontij a thinkable 
expedient on the assumption that 
competition in the home fuarket is to 
be made unprofUable. 


thirty. The thinies, thirties. Sec 

TWCNTIES. 


thirty-twomo, 32mo. See folio. 
IN. -os ; sec -o(i;)s 0. 

this, 1. This three xoceks^ this five 
years, &c., are as good English as 
these Av., tl»c numeral & the plural 
noun being taken as the singular 
name of a period ; but the modern 
gr.iniiiLitieat conscience is some" 
times needlessly uneasy about it. 

2. hor J tc'ill not do &c. this thin*^ 
see Novklfsi:, & Stock patuos. 

thistle. J he -t- is silent; see 
1 ho.ncnciatiox. 


thither. See hitiu-u. An OED 
(piotation shows how tlie word is 
still available, tbougli rarely iiulccrl, 
when real ambiguity would result 
from there; it is from a guidebook ; 

Jhe road tfnther leaves the main road 
at right angles. 


-TH NOUNS. The remarks made ii 
trie artirir -Ai, nouns ap[)Iy aho t( 
the inviMititni of new or revival o 
obsolete imuns in -tii. There art 
large ntimbers of well establisbet' 
u-ords such as truth, depth, grnxoth 
but the stiflix is no longer a iivin<‘ 
one (on tliis point see Hyiiiuu 
iiiVATrvFs), the use of now ot 
revived -th nouns is chiefly a poe¬ 
tasters triek. Some specimens are ; 
greenlh, gloomlh, & blueth, all made 
by Horace Walpole ; bhnvth (blos¬ 
som &e.), more or less obsolete; 
spilth, a revival ; illth, made by 
I tils kill as antitliesis to zvealth in its 
oltler A wider sense. 


those. 1. hur those kind of, those 
..f,', + noun + adjcctivc. 

i I he tvinner icill be selected from) 
(iosc persons named ; persons is the 
notin, & named the adjective. This 
niTangernent is now very common 
in newspjiper writing of the inferior 
'■lud but is so little warranted by 
good literary usage that the OEl), 


which illustrates the constructions 
of which this is a hybrid product, 
does not quote a single example of 
it ; cf. what is said of the same 
construction under that, adj. 2. 

1 he word adjective in the formula 
above is to be taken as including 
participle.s active or passive, & 
adjectival phra.ses, a.s well as simple 
adjectives—whatever, in fact, is 
equi\aleiit to a defining relative 
clause {those persons folloiving, those 
persons named, those persons in the 
list below, those persons present —all 
equivalent to the persons that &c.). 

2 hose named is a proper substitute 
for (the) persons named, the pronoun 
(not adjective) those taking tL place 
of the noun persons with or witliout 
the ; & {the} persons named is itself 
a shortening of the persons that are 
named. But those persons named is 
a mixture of the long form {the) 
persons that are named & the short 
form those named, in which mixture 
wliat was gained by using the pro¬ 
noun those instead of the persons is 
thrown away by reinserting the 
noun & making those an adjective. 
It Ls true that there is another 
legitimate form in which those does 
appear as an adjective, viz those 
jicrmns xvho are named ; but that is 
a form in which not lightness & 
brevity, but on the contrary for- 
rn.uity precision, are aimed at ; 
it is therefore not one that should be 
abbreviated. 

-All this is offered not as a proof 
that those persons named is impossi- 
> e grammar, but as a reasonable 
exphuiation of what is believed to 
JC I lie fact, that good writers do not 
saj it, but say either (the) persons 
named or those named. The following 
quotation is useful as containing 
samples both of the right <& of the 
wrong usage : /( depends upon the 
extent to whirh those in authority 
um/ers/und their responsibility, cC- are 
able so to make (heir influence felt as 
ro enlist the actwe support of those 

^ tuiost inllueiice in the 
school. 2 hose in auf/iori/y is right, 
w'hcrcas those persons in authority 
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would have been wrong ; & those 
boys with most injluence is wrong, & 
should be either the boys, or those, 
with &c. Several examples follow 
with corrections :— Moreover, the 
Valley of Kings lacks those conveni¬ 
ences & facilities essential to expedi¬ 
tious tt efficient work (read lacks 
the)./On several of those points con¬ 
cerned with ike practical application 
of the general principles there is room 
for discussion (read the points)./2'he 
best advice the Allies can give to those 
peoples bordering on Russia is to .. . 
(read the peoples)./For he possessed 
fust those qualities needed— courage, 
energy, driving power, & . . . (read 
fust ike),/The fitting of such a con¬ 
trivance must give to those people 
employing it a considerable advantage 
(read to people, to the people, or to 
those, employing)./The Bishop of 
Oxford combines a personal apprecia¬ 
tion of Dr Driver with a reply to those 
recent charges made by Canon 
Rashdall & Professor Bethune-Baker 
of inconsistency in his own attitude 
towards Biblical criticism (read to 
the)./This simply expressed estimate 
will be endorsed by all those friends 
on this side of Mr Ilozvelts. This 
means ‘ by all those friends of Mr 
Howells who are on this side (of the 
Atlantic) ’; but this particular 
development of the newfangled 
those makes the sentence almost 
unintelligible ; the friends is at least 
better. 

The following use of those is quite 
another matter, & of no importance, 
but worth giving as a curiosity : It 
is impossible for the Ambassador to 
issue invitations to those other than 
Americans. 

though, J. Tkough){allhough. 2. As 
though. 3. {Al)lhough with participle 
or adjective. 4. Illogical use. 

1. Thougk){although. The definite 
differences between the two hardly 
need stating ; they are : first, that 
though can & although cannot be used 
as an adverb, placed last {lie said he 
would come ; he didn't, though) ; & 
secondly that though is alone possible 


THOUGH, 8 

in the as though idiom. In the use 
common to both forms, i.e. as a 
complete conjunction, no definite 
line can be drawn between them, 6c 
either is always admi.ssible ; but it is 
safe to say, in the first place, tin'll 
though is niucii commoner, &, second¬ 
ly that the coiKlitiuns in which 
although is likely to occur are (a) in 
the more formal style of writings 

(b) in a clause that <loes nut follow 
but precedes the main sentence, 6c 

(c) in stating an cstahlislied fact 
rather than a mere liypolhcsis : lie 
wouldn't take an umbrella though it 
should rain cats cO dogs ; Although 
he attained the highest office, he was oj 
mediocre ability. 

2. As though. It is not as though 
there has been cruelly tt injustice. 
Had, in jilace of has, is the only 
right English ; see as, 4, for discus¬ 
sion & examples. 

S. (.4l}though with participle or 
adjective. Like other conjunctions 
when, while, &c.), {at)though is 
often followed by the significant 
word only of its clause, the subject 
& the auxiliary or copulative verb 
being readily supidied ; so Though 
annoyed, I consented. The conveni¬ 
ence of tills is obvious, but care is 
needed, as appears from the two 
quotations that follow :— Though 
new to mastership herself, a lady 
master is not nciv to the pack, for she 
follows Airs Garvey in the position./ 
Though sympathizing as I do with 
Poland, I cannot resist the impression 
that it icould be doing Poland an ill 
service to . . . The point shown by 
the first is that the omission must 
not be made when it leaves the 
participle or adjective apparently 
attached to a wrong noun ; nrw in 
fact belongs to sAc, but seems to 
belong to a lady master ; if she is 
had not been omitted after though, 
all would have been in order. In 
the Poland sentence, tlie correction 
really required is to omit though, 

* syrnpatliizing as I do ' being sclf- 
Buflicicnt; but, even if we suppose 
as I do omitted, there is a wrong 
sound about though sympathizing 
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suggests a restriction : 
though, & other conjunctions, must 
not he constructed with a participle 
unless that j)articiple would have 
been used in the unabridged clause ; 

ut that would not have been 
though 1 am sifmpathizing, but 
1 sympathize ; contrast with 
hts the perfectly satisfactory Though 
he u' no longer conscious, whe^e 
he lull form would be not Though 
he lives, but Though he is living. 

4. Illogical use. The danger of using 
adversative eonjunettons where two 
proiaisitionsare not strictly opposed, 
but in harmony, is explained & illus¬ 
trated m BUT, ;j. la the following 
example,//if,would be right if the 
words IS the only country in Europe 
that were not there ; as it stumls, 
the sent cnee is nonsense : Though it 
IS only in recent times that in England 
(he Jetm/j eivil disabilities were re- 
pealed, l urkejf is the only country in 
huTope that has throughout been free 
of any anti-Jewish propaganda. 

thraIfI)dom. Sec -i.n-, -r,., 4 _ 
thrash, thresh. One word, with 
two pronuneiations Sc spellings dif¬ 
ferentiated. To separate grain is 
a niost always -esh ; to 11 o.t 
always -ns/i ; in hgurativc Sc tmns- 

the spoiling varies as the 
user thinks of one or the other of 
viic t\^(> sinipK^ ileuses* 

i^asonlcal. See Fkdantic HU.MOUR 
ThreadneedJe Street, Old Lady of. 
See SonHiguj;Ts. ^ 

threaten. The Mass Vestments 
now threatened to be aHthoTitativclu 
TCinved, htwe to be decided upon. See 

three-quarter(s). The noun cx- 

prc.ssing a fraction has the -s, & 
though usually hyphened, is better 
written as two separate words ; see 

i T'”* 

use attnbutively with another 

football, or 

ith length or face in portraiture ; 
tho.se eonditioiis a hyphen is 
required to sliow that the adjective 

one word ; but 
turther, it is usual, when a plural 
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noun is used attributivcly or com- 
pounded, to take its singular for the 
purpose, even if that singular does 
not otherwise exist (shear steel, not 
shears steel ; scissor-shaped, not 
scissors-,s/mped • racket-court, not 
rackets-court ; cf., however, fives- 
coMrf, breeches-makcr. Sec.) ; accord- 
•ogly, three-quaTter back Sc, three- 
9tiar/cr face arc the normal forms. 

&c., are 

olten dropped when context allows 
& the attributive compound is 
allowed to represent them as well as 
tself; being then an elliptical noun, 
t has a tendency to resume its -s & 

oftin perhaps more 

either^ iftree-quarler ; 
either is legitimate. 

threnody, threnode. The OED 
trea s the first as the standard form. 

throve, 

(hnien^ as the past & p.n, hut 
allows thrived for either, ^ ^ 

throat, tor a lump in one’s t,, see 
Stock pathos. 

throstle. The -t- is silent; see 

I aoKCNXTATIO.X. 

thunderer. For the T. = The Times 
sec SoimiquETS, ’ 

Thursday. For the adverbial use, 
see till DAY. ’ 

^ particular use of 
mns that should be carefully avoid- 
eci ; It IS very common in the news¬ 
papers & the fact that the OED 

cv.lmr » single 

f h'il ifP''®^^^*y indicates 
at It IS very uncommon elsewhere. 

*** placed before a 

tr v^'a' . (thus enabling 

tuvi ^ when it is not 

fmd ; that of 

jpplogizing for the writer’s not 

''hat noun the 

he P ifto. or whether 
there IS any noun to which it can 

properly be attached (cf. Unat¬ 
tached participles): the exact 

content of thus it<iplV .‘o f* ^ 

often as 

tif o ascertain as the allegiance 

i To each quotation 

s appended (1) a guess at the noun 
to which the participle belongs, & 
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(2) a guess at the content of thus ; 
the guesses are honestly aimed at 
making the best of a bad job, but 
readers may prefer other guesses of 
their own :— ^ur effect can only be 
successfully attained by the substantial 
contributions of wealthy sympathizers, 
thus enabling us to inaugurate an 
active policy (contributions V by 
being substantial "ij./Letters on the 
constant stopping of omnibuses, thus 
causing considerable suffering to the 
horses (stopping ? by being con¬ 
stant 7)./But now a fresh anxiety has 
arisen owing to the rising of the Seine, 
thus making the river navigation 
more difficult db slow (rising ? by 
occurring ‘i)./The Prince was, by the 
special command of his Majesty the 
Emperor, made the guardian of 
ILIJI, the Crown Prince, thus 
necessitating the Prince's constant 
presence in the capital of Japan (the 
appointment as guardian ? by oc¬ 
curring ?)./TAis circumstance is due 
to the sail innovation introduced at 
the eleventh hour by Captain Burton, 
thus necessitating a remeasurement 
of some of Shamrock's sails (innova¬ 
tion V by occurring ?). It should be 
noticed that the resolution of the 
participle into a relative clause, & 
tile omission of thus, gets rid of the 
dilDculty every time (which would 
enable; which causes; which makes; 
which necessitated; which will 
necessitate). 

thyme. Pronounce tim; before 
the 17th c. the usual spelling was' 
tyme or time. 

tlara'd is preferable to tiaraed ; see 
-EO &’d. 

tibia. PI. -ae ; see Latin plurals. 
tic douloureux. The best pronun¬ 
ciation (pace OED, which says 
* often mispronounced ’) is tlk dOlo- 
roo'; see Frencu words, 2. 

ticklish. So spelt; see Mute e. 
tidal is a word badly formed, ac¬ 
cording to the views expressed in 
Hybrid derivativks ; yet the 
light-hearted suggestion of abandon¬ 
ment made about coastal cannot be 
repeated for it ; it bas not the same 


barbaric appearance, & it is not so 
easily done without. Nevertheless, 
since it is perhaps the only respect¬ 
able-looking & useful word in wliich 
the rule against appending the ad¬ 
jectival -al to a Teutonic noun has 
been disregarded, & since it is there¬ 
fore more likely than any other word 
to be quoted in defence of new 
hybrids in its own image, a protest 
against its form, though not a pro¬ 
posal for its disuse, is culled for. 
It is of no hoary antiquity, the 
earliest OED quotation being tinted 
1807 ; the objection to it need not 
be set out again here ; see the 
article already referred to. In ease 
it should occur to any reader that 
the adjective bridal is comparable 
with it should be mentioned that 
that word is not a true adjective 
from bride+ ~al, but an attributive 
use of the noun bridal, which = 
bride + ale, = wedding feast; & bridal, 
unlike IS of hoary antiquity. 

tidbit. Sec TITBIT, 

tidy, V. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., 0. 

tie, V. F or inflexions see Verbs in 
-IE &c., 3. 

tiers 6tat. See French words. 

tigerish, tigress, ^o spelt. 

tike. Sec tyke. 

tilde (tride). The mark put over n 
(n) in Spanish when it is to be follow¬ 
ed by a y sound, as in schor (sCnyor). 

tile(r), tyle(r). T he worths usetl in 
freemasonry are usually spelt with y, 
but are not of different origin. See 
Y & I. 

till, until. The first is the usual 
form ; for what differc-nce of usage 
exists, sec until ^ & cf. (un)to, 

(al)thougb,(up)oii,in(to).(al)tboiigh, 

amjd(st), among(st), while whilst, 

toward(s), hesi tle(s),( be)tw ixt,(i t h )• 

in, with{al), (or) ere, whoso(ever). 
th(<))rough, 

tilth. A word not open to the 
remarks made in -tii nouns, being 
very far indeed from a recent forma¬ 
tion. It differs, liowcver, fiom the 
really common noons in -tli, sucli as 
truth & wealth Sc fdth ; though still 
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a business word in certain technical 
senses, it lias become archaic in its 
general meaning of tillage or tilled 
land ; A, being therefore a favourite 
with those who affect poetic diction, 
it has unfortunately begotten a pro¬ 
geny that has not its own claims to 
respect ; sec -iii nouns. 

timbale. Sec Fiikncii words. 
timbre. Sec Fiikncii words ; it has 
been proposed to substitute the 
sp('lling & pronunciation tamber. 

time. Under this, as the most 
general term, may be collected some 
synonyms. Of the five following 
words each is given a single dcftriD 
tion with a view merely to sugfrestin" 
the natural relation between tlicnu 
Tliougii each is often used in senses 
here assigned not to it but to 
anollicr (or not mentioned at all), 
the words date, epoch, era, 7)criof/’ 
cycle, form a series when they are 
strictly interpreted, & to kce[)* that 
series in rniml is helpful in choosin» 
the right word. * 

A dale is the identiliable or in¬ 
telligibly stated point of time at 
which something occurs. 

All epoch is tlic date of an occur¬ 
rence tliat starts tilings going under 
new conditions. 

An ero is the time during which the 
conditions started at an epoch 
continue. 

A period is an era regarded as 
destined to run its course & be 
succeeded by another. 

A cyck is a succession of periods 
itself succeeded by a similar suc¬ 
cession. 

A lime, k an age, arc words often 
exchangeable witli all or most of the 
nbo\e, k less precise in meaning. 
Cf. also the words term, sptw, spell, 
season, daraiion, juncture, moment, 
occasion. 

time, V., makes -mahlc ; sec Mute e. 
tlmeous. Sec TiMous. 
timid makes -esl ; sec -er & -est, 4. 
timous, timeous. Omit the -c- • 
ficc e. t\ hereas its sole fun<r- 

tion is to [irescrve the i sound, the 
OLD states tliat it actually results 
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in the erroneous pronunciations 
trmiMs k tl'inius. 

tinge makes -geahle^ see -able 1 ; 
I but tinging, see Mute e. 

tinker, v. It xvas an undesirable 
thing to be alxcays iinkering with this 
particular trade. The idiomatic pre¬ 
position is at, not xcilh ; the latter 
is probalily <iue to confusion with 
tamper with ; see Analogy. 

tinsel makes -lied, -lly ; sec -ll-, -l-, 
tint, shade, hue. Ail arc available 
as substitutes for the dominant word 
colour. Different hues arc, so far as 
meaning goes, simply different col¬ 
ours, so called because for good or 
bad reasons the everyday word is 
held to be unworthy of the context. 
Different tints & shades arc properly 
speaking not different colours but 
varieties of any particular colour, 
tints produced by its modification 
with various amounts of white, & 
shades by various admixtures of 
black. These distinctions, however 
little present to the mind, have a 
growing influence in determining 
tlic clioice of a synonym for colour. 

tintinnabulum. PI. -/«. 

-tion & other -ton endings. Turgid 
flabby Kngiish of the kind common 
in inferior leading articles is full of 
abstract nouns ; the commonest 
ending of abstract nouns is -tion ; 
k to count tlie -ton words in what 
one has written, or, better, to 
cultivate an car that without special 
orders challenges them as they come, 
is one of tlie simplest k most cfTcc- 
tive moans of making oneself less 
unreadable. It is as an unfailing 
sign of a nouiiy abstract style that 
a cluster of -ion words is chiefly to be 
dreaded ; but some iiouny writers 
arc so far front being awake to that 
aspect of it that they fall into a still 
more obvious danger, k so stud 
their sentences with -ions that the 
iiiere sound becomes an offence, 
ihesc points are so simple that 
tpiotatioiKS need not be multiplied;— 
Speculation on the subject of the 
eonstiiulion of the British repre¬ 
sentation at the Washington inaug- 
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UTation of the League of Nations 
will, presumablj', be satisfied when 
Parliament meets, but there is a 
certain nervousness at the suggestion 
that Mr Lloyd George will go over 
there as cliief of the British delega- 
tion. 

tipstaff. PI. -affs or -aoes. 
tiptoe^ V., is, like hoe & shoe, an 
exception to the Mute e rule, & 
makes tiptoeing. 
tipsy. See Genteelism. 
tirailleur. See Frencu words. 
tire, V., makes Hrable ; see Mute e. 
Tircdly is a bad form if the views 
expressed in -edly are sound. 

tire, tyre. For other words i n which 
the same spelling question has 
arisen, see y & i. The OED regards 
the word as a shortening of attire — 
the wheePs attire, clothing, or 
accoutrement j & it states the 
spelling facts thus : ‘ From 15th to 
I7th c. spelt tire &, tyre indifferently. 
Before 1700 tyre became generally 
obsolete, & tire remained as the 
regular form, as it still does in 
America ; but in Great Britain tyre 
has been recently revived as the 
popular term for the rubber rim 
of . . .’. From this it appears that 
there is nothing to be said for tyre, 
which is etymologically wrong, as 
well as needlessly divergent from 
our own older & the present Ameri¬ 
can usage. 

tiro, ty-. Spell ti-, & see y & i; pi. 
-os, see -o(e)s C, 

tissue. The OED gives precedence 
to ti'shu over ti'su ; but the latter 
is probably now regarded as tlie 
better pronunciation. It is clear, 
however, that the sh sound pre¬ 
vailed in the 10th c., since h, which 
can only be accounted for as mark* 
ing sound, occurs in quotations from 
1501 ; & this may be the reason for 
the OED’s choice. Ti'su is here 
recommended. 

Titan. For the weary T., see 
Sodriqlu;ts. 

titbit, tid-. The older spelling is 
tid- ; but it is now so much less 
usual, & the significance of tid is so 


doubtful, that there is no case for 
reverting to it. To nuike the two 
parts of such words rhyme or jingle 
is a natural impulse that need not be 
resisted unless it involves real loss 
of meaning. 

tithe makes •thable see Mute e, 

titillate makes tUillable; see -able 1. 

Titles. A curious & regrettable 
change has come about in the last 
twenty or thirty years. Whereas we 
used, except on formal occasions, to 
talk & write of Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Derby, Lord Palmerston, to be 
very sparing of the prefixes Marquis, 
Earl, & Viscount, the newspapers 
arc now full of JIarquis Curzou, 
Earl Beatty, Viscount Rothermere, 
& similarly Marciiioncss this & 
Countess that have replaced the 
Lady that used to be good enough 
for ordinary wear. We have taken 
a leaf in this as in other matters 
from the Japanese book ; it was 
w'hen Japan took to Euroj>ean titles 
that such combinations as Marquis 
Ito first became familiar to us, it our 
adoption of the fashion is more 
remarkable tlian pleasing. 

tlttupy. .\'ot -ppy ; sec -f-, -pp-. 

tmesis. See Tkciinicai. tpb.ms. 

to. 1. Substitution for otfier pre¬ 
positions. 2. Unidioinatic infinitive. 

1 . After three years' experience, of 

the official machine 1 am of opinion 
that the causes are to be found in the 
rottenness of the present system, to 
the absence of any system at all so far 
as Cabinet control is concerned, d- to 
the system of besiuiL'ing honours of' 
the recommendations of Ministers. 
The tos result from indecision be- 
tw'een are to be found & some loosely 
equivalent phrase sueli as may be 
traced, perhaps assisted by the 
writer’s glancing back to recover hi.H 
construction & having his eye caught 
by to. This sort of mistake occurs 
much more often with of, under 
which it will be found fully illus¬ 
trated. , , 

2. Unidiornatic infinitive. 1 he im- 

possibilitif to assert in any 

manner galled his very soul./The two 
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/actors are the obvious necessity to put 
«/i end once cfc for all to the Turkish 
misrule over alien races, ct the 
lo assert & to pul sIiouIU clctirly be 
of asserting & of putting, Discussion 
will be foiiml under Gkrund 6 ; but 
it may be added here that it is not 
dillicult to account for this very 
common lapse, sequences apparently 
similar being familiar enough. There 
is, for instance, nothing against say- 
ing It was an impossibility to assert 
himself, or It is an obvious necessity 
to put an end ; the difference is that 
to assert &c. &, to put &c. arc not 
there, as in the examples, adjectival 
appendages of impossibility & neces¬ 
sity, but the real subjects of the 
sentences, which might have run 
lo assert himself was an impossi- 
bihty, & To put an end to so-&-so 
IS a necessity. 

toady, V, For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -ii: &c., G. 

tobacco, PI. ‘-OS ; see -o(e)s 3. 
tobacconist, bor the form, sec -ist, 
toboggan makes -ancr, -aning ; see 

-N-, -NN-, 

toco, -ko. Usually spelt with c * 
no [)Iural. ’ 

today, tomorrow, tonight. The 
lingering of the hyphen, which is 
si ill usual after tlic to of tlicse words, 
is a \ery singular jiicce of conscr\-a- 
tism ; it helps no-one to pronounce. 
It distinguishes between no words 
that without it might be confused, 
as tile to retains no vestige of its 
original meaning, a reminder that 
the wonis are compounds is useless. 
.Moreover, it is probably true tliat 
lew pen [lie in writing over dream of 
inserting the hyjihen, its omission 
being corrected every time by those 
W'lio profess the mystery of printing, 
toffee, 'I’bc suee'essive forms seem 
to Iiave been taffy, toffy, toffee ; it 
may be guessed that the last is due 
to the influence of coffee, but it is 
now established. 

together. Alt t. must be carefully 
tlisiinguished from altogetiif.ii, 
often written instead of it. 
toilet, -ettc. The word should be 
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completely anglicized in spelling & 
sound (not -e'tte, nor twahie't). The 
verb, = to wash, dress, &c., is chiefly 
U.S. ; adj. & p-p. -eled, see -T-, -tt-, 

toilless. So written, but pronounc¬ 
ed with two separate Is ; see skill¬ 
less s,f. 

token. For synonyms see sign. 
Ily the same t., more by k, arc phrases 
that probably tho,sc who know most 
about their meaning arc least likely 
to use ; the one thing clear is that, 
when they were part of everyday 
English, they did not mean wliat 
they are usually made to by those 
who now adorn their writings with 
them. See Wardour Street. 

toko. Sec TOCO. 

Toledo. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. 
toll. For synonyms see tax. 
tomato. PI. -ocs ; see -o(e)s 1. 
Tommy. See Sobriquets. 
tomorrow, to-m-. See today. 
ton (fashion). See French words. 
ton (weight). Ton, the weight; 
tun, the cask, vat, & w'inc-measure, 
tondo. PI. tondos, see •o(e)3 G ; or 
tondi (-e). 

tone, V., m.akcs -nable ; see Mute e. 
tonight, to-n-. See today. 
tonneau. See French words. 
tonsil makes tonsillitis ; -ll-, -l-. 
tonsorlal. A word used almost 
only in Pedantic humour. 
tonsure, v., makes -rable ; Mute e. 

too. 1. \tith passi\'c participle. 
2. Illogical uses. 

1. With passive participles /. is sub¬ 
ject to^the same limitations, though 
the point has been less noticed, as 
VERY ; tile line, however, between 
the adjectival & the verbal p.p. is 
often hard to draw ; in the following 
tw’o quotations the addition of xvith 
A'c. & in &c, to the participles turns 
the scale, & too much sliotild hav'c 
liecn written instead of too ‘—Bel¬ 
fast ts too occupied with its own 
uffairs, too confident of itself, to be 
readily stirred to any movement which 
would endanger its prosperity./But he 
was too engrossed in Northern 
I'urope to realize his failure, 

2. Illogical uses. These are very 
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common, so common as to deserve 
a place among the Sturdy inde* 
FENSiBLEs & to be almost idiomatic. 
They result from confusing two 
logical ways of making a statement, 
one with & the other without too, 
& are better avoided. Praise wAicA 
per/iaps was scarce/^ meant to be 
taken too lilerally (a, which may 
easily be taken too literally ; b, 
which was not meant to be taken 
literally)./ire need not attach too 
much importance to the differences 
between Liberal Labour (a, We 
may easily attach too much ; b, We 
need not attach much),/7i is yet far 
too early to generalize too widely as to 
origins ct influences (a, If we general¬ 
ize too early we may generalize too 
widely ; b, It is too early to general¬ 
ize widely). 

tool. Of the forms edge-tool, edge 
tool, & edged tool, it appears from the 
OED that the last is the least 
common, especially in the literal 
carpenters’ use ; choice between the 
others depends on w'hetlier tool re¬ 
tains its accent (edge tool), or parts 
with it to edge (edge-tool) as it 
naturally would walh technical wear 
tear, but not in the proverb & 
other metaphors ; sec Hyruens 3 B. 

toothful. PI. -Is ; see -FUL. 
top, writing of compounds. In 
topboots, topcoat, & topsaicyer, the 
accent is on the second part, & they 
are therefore not qualified for the 
hyphen (sec Hyphens 3 B), but 
should be cither as printed above, 
or each in two separate words. In 
top hamper & top hat the same is 
true of the accent, but the two-word 
solution is best, because p & h un¬ 
separated are apt to coalesce, as in 
Tophet. In topmast & topsail the 
loss of the definite vowel sound in 
tlie second part so disguises the fact 
of their being compounds that 
liyi>Iicii3, though legitimate, arc 
clearly superfluous. In topgallant 
accent again forbids the hyphen, & 
the .silence of the p forbids separate 
words. In top-heavi/ (where the 
question of accent does not arise as 


in compounds of adjective followed 
by noun), the hyphen is required to 
separate p & h. See IIypuens, 

topmost. See -most. 
torchon. See Frencu words. 
tormentress. Sec Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

tornado, torpedo. PI. -oes ; sec 
-o(e)s 1. For tornado, see also 

WIND, n. 

torpid makes -est ; see -er & -est 4. 
torpor. So spelt ; see -ouu & -or. 
torso. PI. -os ; see -a(H)s 6. 
tortoise. Pronounce tor'tus ; the 
pronunciation -oiz or -ois is not even 
given as an alternative by the OED. 
torus. PI. -ri. 

toss. For tossed & tost see -t & -ed. 
total. The adjective makes -alesl, 
-ally, -alize(r), -alizator, -ality ; & 

the verb -ailed, -aliitig. Sec -ll-, -l-, 
tother, now only colloquial, was 
formerly in good literary use, it was 
then more often written tother than 
t'other ; there is therefore no need 
for the apostroplie. 

toto caelo. Literally, ‘ hy the 
whole sky’, i.e. by the greatest 
possible distance. Properly used 
only with differ, different. A: words of 
similar meaning ; the writer of the 
following extract has guessed that it 
is a high-class variant of totally : 

. . . had the effect of habitually repeal¬ 
ing its own canon in part, dun'na the 
lijc-ii tne of parlies . . d* of repealing 
it, toto caelo, after the death of either 
of them. See Foreign danger. 

touchy. Sec TETCirv. 
toupee, toupet. The first is the 
form coinmuii in Englaml in the 
18th e., written without an accent 
& pronounced tiiope' ; the second is 
the French word, iu>u_used in Eng¬ 
land A pronounced tdb'piG _.yijee- 
tive toupeted, pronounecil too'pad. 

tour de force. Sec French m’Ord.s. 
tourniquet. Pronounce toor'niket. 
tournure. .See French words. 
tousle, tousy. The OEI) puts these 
spellings first ; touz-, tows-, towz-^ 
also occur. 
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tout court, tout ensemble. See 
French ivouds. 

tow- & towing-. There is perhaps 
an impress)ftn that in the compounds 
(e.g. -boiit, -line, -net, -path, -post, 
-rope) toii'ing- is the correct form, 
tt ioiD- a slovenly modern abbrc\ia- 
tion. Rut it appears from the OED 
that tozD^linc are the only 

forms Tfjorded for boat & line (the 
latter 1719). & tow-rope is about a 
century older than toiving-rope ; 
/oietfig pot/j, Iiowevcr, is as much 
older than ioxo~pafh. There is in fact 
no reason for avoiding either form. 
Cf. xcashiin^ystaml. 


toward, towards, towardly. The 
adjectives toward (ineliiding the pre¬ 
dicative use as in n storm is torcard, 
t*c* coiTiiiifrj 4 ^ toxvdrdly arc pro- 
nounee<i to'ord(li). The prepositions 
arc best i)ronouneed tofd(z), but in 
recent use the intluence of spelling 
13 forcing tm)vvor'd(/,) on the half 
educated. The adji'ctiv'es in all 
senses are obsolescent, or at any 
r,ite archaic, t)f the prepositions 
the -s form is the prevaiiling one, & 
tile other tends to hceomc literarv 

on the one hand it provineiul on tlic 
other. 


towel rnake.s -lied, -Uing; -ix-, -l-. 
town. T. clerk, t. council, t. hall 
t. house, & t. talk, should all be 
written as two separate words with¬ 
out hyphens ; see IIvptiKNs d H, 
For foxvn-couttemor, which should be 
hyphened, see TRADE-««i'om's/. 


toy, n. A toyshop or toy-shop is 
a shop where toys are sold ; a ehild'.s 
mock shop, on the other hand, is a 
toy shop ; see Hyphens d 11. 

toy, V. For inflexions see Verbs in 
-IK »Ve., 4. 

trace, n. Ftir synonyms see sicn. 
trace, v,, makes -ccablei see Mute k. 
trachea. I’ronounec trake'n ; pi. 
tracheae. The derived word in -itis 
is trachcitts (4 syh), not trachitis. 
I hit the reaction of the many de¬ 
rivatives, such as tracheotomy A 
(rachcoscopir, in wlueli the relative 
stress on tlii' first two syllables is 
reversed, has made tra'kln a popular 


pronunciation. See also False 

QUANTITY. 

trade. Writing of compounds. 
Trade mark & trade uriion, no hy¬ 
phens, see Hyphens 3 B, In 
tTadcs(-)umon (cf. sreordsman, toxons- 
folk, &c.) the question is not so 
simple, but, as that form is dying 
out, need not be answered. In 
trade-unionist the hyphen, which 
would be wrong in trade union, is 
right, since -ist belongs not to union 
alone, but to the compound ; cf. 
such words as boxv-leggcd, never bow 
lu trade-xvind the hyphen, 
though not obligatory {& not used 
in several of the OED quotations), 
is right if the stress is put, as the 
OED marks it, on trade, 

trade, V., makes -dable ; see Mute e, 
trade-wiDd. See wind, n. 
tradition! al)lsm, -ist. For the 
general question between such vari¬ 
ants, see -1ST. In this case the 
longer forms are usual, probably 
because the words are often opposed 
to rationalism, -ist, the form of 
which is fixed by rabon’s not having 
the necessary meaning. 

traduce makes -cible ; see -able 2. 
traffle, V., makes -icked, -icker, 
-icking ; see -c-, -ck-. 

tragedienne. See cojif.dian, 
tragic(al). See -ic(al). It may 
nlniDst Ijc s;iid tlint the lonj^cr forni 

dead ; though the 
OED (| notes it once or tvv’icc from 
modern writers in senses that it does 
not mark obsolete, in each of them 
/ragic Would have been the natural 
^vo^(L It survives, however, in 
playfvil use, often witli a memory of 
the very tragi call mirth ’ of “Py- 
rainus <fe Phis be in Midsummer 
A ight s Dream. For tragic (or 
dramatic) irony, see irona', 2. 

tragicomedy, tragicomic, Ac. The 
forms are due to medieval Latin, & 
too old to be themselves corrected to 
tragico-comic Ac. But such syncopa¬ 
tions should be at le.ast noted as 

irregular when opportunity offers, 
with a view to discouraging imita¬ 
tions. Sec pacifist in the article -ist. 
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TRAILERS. Under tliis name a 
few specimens arc collected of the 
sort of sentence that tires the reader 
out by again & again disappointing 
his hope of coming to an end. It is 
noticeable that writers who produce 
trailers produce little else, & that 
where one fine example occurs there 
are sure to be more in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; the c.xplanation profitably is 
that these gentlemen have on tlie 
one hand a copious pen, & on the 
other a dislike (most natural, their 
readers must agree) to reading over 
what it may have set down. What¬ 
ever its cause, the trailer style is 
perhaps of ail styles the most 
exasperating. Anyone who was 
conscious of this weakness might 
do much to cure himself by taking 
a pledge to use no relative pronouns 
for a year ; but perhaps most of 
its victims are unconscious. ‘ This 
type of wicket is ahvays trappy, one 
ball coming first on to the bat, with 
another hanging lire, which so fre¬ 
quently causes a catch to be given 
by the batsman playing too quickly, 
as Hallows appeared to do when 
eauglit &, bowled by Macaulay, when 
he promised a good innings, in spite 
of being missed at fine leg from a 
ball which certainly should have 
been caught, since the ball %vas 
played & not hit off the legs.’/* For 
instance, we conquered the Zulus &: 
by exercise of sovereign powers set 
up a lot of chieftains in place of 
Cetywayo ; then, under protest 
from the Treasury, withdrew our 
hami & let them stew until, in the 
midst of their anarchy, Boer emis¬ 
saries & lillibusters found a fertile 
soil for intrigues, that ended in a 
cession to them of territory to be 
called the New Republic, recogni¬ 
tion of which was first refused & 
tficii, after a long period of acrimon¬ 
ious contention, assented to ; but 
not before many fine Zulus had been 
unnecessarily killed nor without 
some of the best of their agricultural 
land being lost to the tribe.’/' It is 
true that part of the trailic here is 
heavy, but at least the surface might 


be conditioned bv modern methods. 

, v- r 

even ]f the form of jjaving cannot 
well be altered, though I think it 
ought to be—e,g.,if Sydney Smith’s 
suggest!oti as to tlie wood pavement 
problem perplexing an old vestrv— 
" Gentlemen, put your heads to¬ 
gether, & the thing *s done "—is 
impracticable, there are now im¬ 
proved means open to a modern 
City Council, both in surface dress¬ 
ing, in hard woods, & even in 
macadam, by the use of slag— 
locally called dross—from the iron 
furnaces in Yorksliirc, which makes 
the hardest & smoothest surface.’/ 
' He deals also with Fcmba Island, 
infested by hereditary wizards who 
arc adtlieted to anthropophagy A: 
theriomorphosis in the intervals of 
selling charms to natives to keep off 
thieves & to thieves to enable tlum 
to become invisible that ttn^v may 
the better j)lun<lcr the natives.’/ 
It may be that tJie modification of 
our Free Trade principles to a sulli- 
cient form of Fair Trade will be all 
that is necessary to jirevent the linal 
decline, which probably the pinel! 
of the last few’ years has prevented 
from setting in from a jirevions run 
of prosperity, which, by causing tlie 
easy realization of line old businesses 
under the seductive lines of Limited 
Liability, has resulted in tlie " Sujkt 
man ” being eliminated in favour of 
a joint control in which tlie diver¬ 
gence of opinion among Directors 
with little jier.sonal interest has 
prevented a uniformity *S: continuity 
of policy absolutely essential in the 
man.'igenient of any business with 
widcsjiread interests.’/' liut, so far 
as I could see, nobody carried away 
burning candles to 'rekindle with 
holy fire the lamp in front of the 
ikon at home, which shouhl l)urn 
throughout the year except fur the 
sliort time it is extinguished in order 
to rceeiv'c anew the light that i.s 
relit every year throughout the 
Christian world by Christ’s victory 
over death.' 

traipse. See trapes. 
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transparent 


trait, riie 6nal t is sounded in 
AinericUf l^ut still usually silent in 
England. l*or synonyms, see sign. 

traitress. Feminine designations 
trammel makes-//ed,-//ino- .r l- -i. 
tranquil makes -illest, -uliiy, -iUizc 
-illy : see . 1 ,.,., -L., 2 . Mis.;,,ellings 
are very common, csp. tranquilihi 
wrong even on U.-S. principles. 

transact makes trnmactoT j see -on. 
transcendence, -cy. See -ce, -cy. 
transcendent(al). These words 
with their many specialized applica¬ 
tions tn philosophy, are for the most 
part heyotid the scope of this book • 
but there are popular uses in which 
the right form should be chosen, 
1. Ihe word that means surpussirifr 
of supreme e.vcellcncc or greatness 
&c., is iramceniknt, & the'followin'^ 
ts wrong—VVic mutter in of tran^- 
cnKtentat imporiunce, esprcidllu in 
the present disastrous state of the 
U'orW. See Loncj vaiuants for 
snmiar pairs, g. The word a[)plied 
to (,od in contrast with immanent 
IS transcendent. ,‘J. The word that 
ineans visionary, idealistic, outside 

? trumccudental. 

4- 1 he wor<i aiiplied to Emerson A- 
Ills religio-philosophieal tcachin<» ’ 
IS transeendcnial. 

transcribe makes 'hahlc j I\It,'TE e 
transfer. Noun tra'nsfer, verb 
transfer , see Noltn & viiiin ; trans- 
J erred, -erring, -errer, see -it-, -mi- • 
but transferable, see C0NFi;n(ii)AULi' • 

.V transference, transferee, & transl 
Jeror. Of Iran.sfcrrer *fc transferor, 
tile lirst is the general agent-noun 
n person or mechanism that passes 
f>omct]iing on, & the second a lemd 
term for the piTson who conveys his 
property to anotiier, the transferee. 

transfuse makes -sible ; sec -abi.e ** 
transgress makes transgressor ; -on. 
tranship, transship, trans-ship. To 

all who <Io not hapiien to have been 
reeoiKilcd by familiarity to the 
hhnrt form it presents itself as an 
sort of monster, which they 
hi-lit liy pronouncing tra'nslilp (cf 
transom), & do not at once connect 


with shipping. And they have at 
any rate the justification, however 
little they may be aware of it, that 
tilt re are no other words in which 
trails is curtailed to Iran when it is 
prefixed to a word of English <fe not 
Latin origin like ship. The full & 
indisputably better form trans-ship 
IS accordingly here recommended ; 
but the OKl> accepts tranship, say¬ 
ing only ‘ less commonly trans-ship’’. 
Generations of clerks have saved 
themselves trouble & nearly made 
away with the s & the Iiyphen ; of 
-8 OED quotations, including those 
for tran{s-)shipment, nine only show 
s-s or ss—nine & the right against 
nineteen Sc the wrong. 

trdnslatc makes -table, sec Mute e * 
& -/or, see -or. * 

trsnslitcrnte makes -rable, see -able 
1 ; & -tor, sec -or. 
translucence, -cy. See -ce, -cy. 
translucent. See transp.mient, 
transmit makes -itted, -iiter, -itlino 

see -T-, -TT- ; & •issible or -ittable*, 
see -ABLE 2. 

transmogrify. For inflexions see 

VERBS IN -IE ScQ., G. 

transom niakcs/ransomed; 
transparence, -ency. The second is 
the usual form, Tlie first is marked 
rare ,n the OEI3 ; & indeed, in its 
only two -dice quotations that are 
AS late as 1800 euphony plainlv 
accounts for the avoidance of -ry 
Motive may be detected through the 
transpardice of tendency.//Idaman- 
mic solidity, transparence, <£; bril- 
liancv. 

transparent, & tlie synonyms rfia- 
p/ianous, pellucid, translucent. Trans- 
parent is the general word for 
dcscnhmg what is penetrable by 
Jiight (lit. or fig.) or by light, & it 
can be substituted for any of the 
others unless there is some point of 
precision or of rhetoric to be gained. 
All three synonyms have the rhetori¬ 
cal value of being less common than 
transparent, & therefore appear 
more often in poetical writing. As 
regards precision, the following de¬ 
li nit ions of the Words’ narrower 
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TREASURY 


senses are offered, & to each are 
appended some specially appro¬ 
priate nouns, & the adjective or 
participle that seems most directly 
opposed. 

That is diaphanoits which does not 
preclude sight of what is bellind it ; 
garments, vapour^ membrane ; opp. 
shrouding. 

That is transparent which docs not 
even obscure sight of what is behind 
it; glass, candour, pretence ; opp. 
obscuring. 

That is pellucid which does not dis¬ 
tort images seen through it; «ja(er, 
literary style ; opp. turbid. 

That is translucent wliich does not 
bar the passage of light ; alabaster, 
torioisc'shell ; opp. opaque. 

transpire. The notorious misuse of 
this word consists in making it mean 
happen or turn out or go on ; & the 
legitimate meaning that has been 
misinterpreted into tliis is to emerge 
from secrecy into knowledge, to leak 
out, to become known by degrees. 
It is needless to do more than give 
a single example of the right use, 
followed by several of the wrong :— 
'Fhe conditions of the contract were 
not allotved to t. (right)./That strike 
has caused a not inconsiderable in¬ 
crease in the cost of production, while 
nothing similar has transpired in 
(iermany within the past Jew years to 
produce any such effect here./Abeken 
, . . has a pretty fair idea, although no 
very accurate information, of ivhat 
was transpiring in the inner circles 
of liismarck^s mind./lVkat they de¬ 
mand is that, after negotiations have 
been carried through, a statement 
should be made as to what has trans¬ 
pired./Hath men opened in a subdued 
mood in what transpired to be the last 
game of this grand fight. The last of 
these adds to the wrong meaning of 
t. an unidiomatic construction after 
it in the infinitive to be. That con¬ 
struction will not do even when t. 
has its true sense ; that sense is 
complete in itself, & transpired to be 
is as little English as came to light 
to be ; here is the right sense followed 


by the wrong construction : They 
must have been awure of the possi¬ 
bility that the facts might be as they 
ultimately transpired to be. 

In the literal sense, t. makes -rahle, 
see Mute e. 

transport. Noun tTa'T}spo7t, verb 
transpor'l ; see Noun & vekb. 
transposal. See -al. 
transpose makes -sable', see Mute e, 
trans-ship(ment). The better s])el- 
lings : see tbanship. 
transubstantiation. The pronun¬ 
ciation -sia'shn, wliich is recognized 
as an alternative by the OKI), is 
here recommended ; see -ciatio.n*. 

trapes, traipse. The first seems to 
be at present the orthodox spelling ; 
but the word in this form has so 
puzzling a look that it would surely 
be better to use the second, whieii 
is allowed by the OEl) as an alterna¬ 
tive, is quoted from Swift & lN)j)e, 
& can be pronounced only one way. 
The objection to it is that, if tlie 
supposed origin ( = French irapasscr 
= trespass) is correct, it is obscure*! 
rather more by traipse than by trapes', 
but then it may not be correct. 

trapezium. FI. -io, -ms ; sec -u.M. 
travail, travel. Uistinguishod in 
pronunciation, but ratlier slightly, 
as tra'vil & tra'vfl ; in the parts 
with an extra syllable (-ing, -er, 
-cth) tlic difference is plainer, trai'aU 
making trisyllables & trm'el <lisyl- 
lables (tri'vilng Ac.). Travel, but 
not travail, makes -Her, -tied, -lltng ; 
see -LI.-, -L-. For travelled adj. see 

iNTItANSlTIVE P.I*. 

traverse, v., has -sable; Mute e. 
travesty. Sec Buni.r.sgui:; A, f*>r 
verb inllexioM, \ ebbs in -ie Ac., 0. 
trayful. FI. -Is ; see -ful. 
treacle makes -cly ; see Mute e. 
treasonable, treasonous. The mean¬ 
ings are not di.stinguishable ; trea¬ 
sonous is now comparatively rare, 
& more likely to be met in verse. 

treasure, v., makes -rable; see 
Mute e. 

Treasury. T. beneh, T. note ; no 
hyphens ; see Hyphens 3 iJ. 
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treble See triple. 
trecanU), -list. Pronounce tra- 
che nto, ‘tLt. This A tjnattrocento, 
• 1 st, nwjuecenlo, -ist, ore words con¬ 
stantly used by writers on Italian 
art. Though their true incaniiiii is 
:!00, 400, 500, they arc used as 
ahl)roviat ions for the ceiituries IISOO- 
IhO!) {i:J01-14t)0 is wifli us tlic 14th 
c.). 1400-1409 (our 15tli c.), & 1500- 
1500 (our 16th). Tlierc is lliercforc 
a double puzzle. Italian 600 for 
Italijui 1600, it Italian 16th c. for 
Liiglish 14th c. The words in -ist 
niean painters <tc. of the century. 

tree d is perhaps preferable to 
treed ; ef. fee'u it PEmoREE'D. & 
see -ED it 'd. 

trefoil. OICI) gives preference to 
tie- over trf-. 

trellis niakes -hsed ; sec -s-, -ss-, 
trembly, nut -cy ; .st*e iMim e e. 
tremolo. Pi. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. 
trenior. So spelt ; see -mni <fc -on, 
trend. A word that, wliether jis 
noun or as verb, should be used by 
no-one who is not sure of bo*h its 
meaning & its iilioniatie habits. 

J /icrc h<i<i tJTirjucsttoriahhf been a trend 
of (,ernuin poUoj to strengthen the 
i'^mpnes nmud position b,f making 
relations closer jc/f/i Anstria-Ilun- 
^nry, Italy, tb Turkey. /His ehaidcr 
on . . .. although it has little to do xoith 
t c rest of his volume, <0 trends very 
closely upon the forbidden theme of 
history, is interesting. ‘ There is -i 
t; Of German policy to do ’ i.s not 
I'.nslisl,, though ■ The t. of Gorman 
policy IS to do’ would he. Trends 
very elo.sely upon is ptTliaps a con- 
lusion witlWrcnc/ies ite. ; the essen¬ 
tial idea in t, is direction, not 
encroachment. 

trenteetquarante. Frexch words. 

trepan. Both verbs, that mcanint; 
(‘ntr.'ip it the surgical, make tre¬ 
panned, -lining ; see -K-, -nn-, 
trepan, trephine, nn. & vw. The 
iirsl. the older term for the instru¬ 
ment it for operating with it, is 
probably still the prevailing one in 
my use ; hut in .surgical books &c. 
trephine, wliicb a.s a noun is properly 


TRICOLOR 


the name of an improvement on the 
trepan, is now the regular term. 
1 ronouiiee trlfi n or trifc'n. 

trestle. Pronounce -si ; see Pro¬ 
nunciation, Silent t. 
trial. J, heat, t. trip ; no hyphens : 

see llviMiENS 6 B. 

tribrach. See Tixtikical terms. 
I ronomiee tii'briik. 

tribunal. Pronounce tribunal or 

Jut Olid) puts tri- first, & sec False 
quantity. 

tributary. So spelt; cf. contribu¬ 
tory, it sec Mandatary. 

tribute. 1. For synonymy see tax, 
A Slipshod extension of the less 
excusable kind—since the meaning 
ot /. IS surely no mystery—is tliat 
Which nowadays sets ’ a t. to ’ to do 
the work of a proof (or illustration 
&c.) of, as in :—The debate on the 
whole teas a tribute to the good taste 
<!■ good form of the House of Corn* 
mans./All these ti* many other nro- 
minent English ivorks have been 
Joirty tC- critically analysed, & it is 
a tribute to the modesty of the Ameri¬ 
can editors that the European irorA*a 
receive — 


tricentenary. See CENTEN.\Ry, 
triceps, h or plural, sec biceps 

. tricksy)(trlcky. I),WEREN«fvT.ON 

IS proceeding, in the direction of 
rest riot mg tricksy to contexts in 
which the quality is regarded not 
'wlh condemnation or dislike or 
.ipprchcnsion ( = dishonest, cunning, 
dilhcult, Ac.) but with amusement 

A'f>( = pljiyful, ingenious, 
^ IitkI foriiicrf\\ to judee 

g o itself, being more than two 
cinturics older than tricky. 

triclinium. Pi. -ia. 
tricolor, trlcolore, tricolour. The 
irst IS a Latin adjective (tri'kolor) 
used in botanical names ; tlie second 
j ic hreneh adjective used in 
descnbingthe Frcncli flag (fe drapeau 
IricoloreU the third is a badly 

oriued Lngli.sh noun (see colour, 
A llYURiD derivatives) uscd by 
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-TRIX 


itself as a name {the tricolour) for the 
French flag, & usually pronounced 
tri'kiiler. It would be better to use 
tricolor (trl'kolor) in ttus sense also, 
drop the other two forms. 

triforium. FI. -ia. 
trigger makes -ered ; see -r-, -rr-. 
trill. F or the phonetic sense see 
Technical terms. 
trillion. See billion. 
trilogy,trimeter. Technical terms. 
trio. Fron.tre'o. Fl.-os,sce-o(E)s4. 
triolet. See Technical terms. 
Pronounce tri-. 

trlple){treble. If the musical sense 
of treble is put aside, there are per¬ 
haps no senses in which one is 
possible & the other impossible ; 
but they do tend to diverge, b'irst, 
though either can be adjective, verb, 
or noun, treble is the more usual 
verb & noun, & triple the more 
usual adjective. Secondly, in the 
adjectival use treble now refers 
rather to amount (three times as 
great &c.), & triple rather to plural¬ 
ity (of three kinds or parts). A few 
ptirascs, in each of which the word 
used is clearly preferable to the 
other, will illustrate ;—Newspaper 
has trebled its circulation./Treble 
the money would not buy it now./ 
This is quite treble what 1 expected./ 
Going at treble the pace./He offered 
me treble wages./The fight was 
resumed with treble fury./Treble 
difficulty ( = three times the diffi¬ 
culty) ; a triple difficulty ( = a diffi¬ 
culty of three kinds)./Surroundcd 
with a triple wall./Triple-expansion 
engines. /The classification is triple./ 
Triple alliance, contest, birth. 

triplet. See -STicn, & Technical 
terms. 

tripod. OED pronounces tri'pdd, 
with no alternative (but trl'podal, 
also without alternative). But 
trl'pod is now certainly often heard, 
& is not unlikely to prevail. 

triptych. Pronounce -k. 
tristich. See -STiCH. 
trisyllable. So spelt, 
triturate makes -table ; see -able 1. 
triumphal, -phant. The meanings 


are quite distinct, but to use the 
first for the second is usually a worse 
mistake than the converse, because 
the idea it ought to convey is nar¬ 
rower & more definite. 'Triumphal 
means only of or in the celebra¬ 
tion of a victory, & belongs to the 
original * triumph ’ or victorious 
general's procession ; triumphant 
belongs to triumph in any of its 
senses, especially those of brilliant 
success or exultation. In the follow¬ 
ing quotations each word is used 
where the other w’as required. The 
* progress ' of the first was not 
almost, but quite, triumphant ; & 
the 'career’ of the second, if it 
lasted GO years & was troubled, may 
have been triumphant, but hardly 
triumphal. . . , through the streets 
of ichich he had almost a triumphant 
progress, with ivomen clinging about 
his car, manifesting in every possible 
way their delight at his presence,/ 
... the story he told us of the sixty-six 
previous years of his troubled, trium¬ 
phal career. Sec also iffALAPRors, A 
Fairs & snares. 

triumvir. FI. -rs or less usu. -rj ; 
see Latin plurals. 

-TRIX. As any Latin agent-noun 
in -tor could form a feminine in -Irix, 
some of these when taken into 
English continue to do so, especially 
such as are, like testator & proseculoT, 
in legal use. It is a serious ineon- 
veiiience that the Latin plural is 
-ices (-i'scz) ; if the Latin quantity 
is preserved, the .accent has to be 
shifted in the plural, which makes 
the word hardly recognizable. The 
result is that it is sometimes given 
up as a bad job; OLD gives e. g. 
prosfcu' Irlees & ra'dices (radix is like 
the -trix words, witli Latin pi. 
radl'ccs), & allows matrix a popular 
malrlees by the side of a correct 
niatri ecs; but for ctcairix A: 
mediatrix it allows only -tri'ces, A: 
for directrix, executrix, herilrix, 
states only that the pi. is -ices Ai 
leaves us to deal with quantity & 
accent as we please. 

This sort of confusion would be 
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host cured by sinking the words’ 
latiiuty ct giving them all the ordin- 
ary Lnglish plural— &c, 
instead of tcstatrj'ces or testa'trlces 
Lor some of them the further 
anglicizing of -trix into -tress would 
also be possible. For the other 
escape of using the masculine form 
« dropping the feminine, see Femin- 

IN'K UESJONATIONS. 

J he eliief words concerned are • 
administratrix, cicatrix, directrix 
exceutri.x, hcritrix, inlieritrix, ma-' 

tnx, mediatrix, prosecutrix, radix 
testatrix. 

troche. A word that it requires 
Konic ingemiity to pronounce wrona 
trosh, trtich, trok, being all rcco*- 

njzed; but the OKI) draws the line 

at troki, winch is, it appears, 
eornmereial & vulgar \ 

trochee. See Tei'uxicai. terms, 
trois-temps. See Fhknch words. 

troop. Iroopuig the colour is the 
orthodox modern filirase ; but in 
the older quotations in the OED it 
IS colours. 

trophy. OKI) pronounces tro* 
w it liont alternative. 

trotfoir. See French words 
troublous. ‘ Noxv only literary or 
archaic says the OKI) ; & oim of 
Its quotations shows well the bad 
t cct of (liversifying commotinlacc 
contexts with words of that sort - 
the ordinary troublesome was the 
word wanted: Mr Walpole took on 
mu.sr// //If management of the Home 
yjjice, little kmni'ing what a troublous 

business he had brought upon his 
s/ioul(trrs‘. 

trounce makes -ccable ; sec HIcte f 
trousers. So sprit. .Adjective 

see -U-, -KR.. Compounds 
best made without the -.s 0.0 

trouser-butlon^ -pocket, -stretcher. ^ 

trousseau. See French words, A- 
h>r plural, -x. ’ 

trout, PI. usually the same, see 
t <m-i,i:ctives 1, -t. 

trouvaille, trouv6re. See French 
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WORDS. From time to time the rector 
records the arrival in this bird sanc^ 
tuary of redstarts, or stiU rarer 
trouvailles (visitors ?). 

trow, when still in ordinary use 
Was [ironounced tro. ’ 

trowel makes -lied, -lling • 
truculence, -cy. Sec -ce, -cv ■ & 
for pronunciation, foil. ’ ’ 

truc^ent, OED gives preference 
to trooku- over trii'kfi-; but the 
latter is gaming, chiefly, no doubt, 
owing to the much greater ease given 
by the wider dissimilation of the two 
\mwcls ; cf. the substitution of Idb 
tor lu in the still more dillieult lugu- 

OTIQUS & luCubTQtiQU (sCC LU), 

true & FALSE ETYMOLOGY. Eng¬ 
lish being the one of all languages 
that has gathered its material from 
the most various sources, the study 
ot it,s etymology is naturally of 
exceptional interest. It is a study 
howeyer, worth undertaking fo^ 
that interest, & as an end in itself, 
rather than as a means to the 
acquiring either of a sound style or 
even of a correct vocabulary. VVhat 
eoneerns a writer is much less a 
words history than its present 
meaning & idiomatic habits. The 
etymoIogi.st is aware, & the person 
wlio has paid no attention to tlie 
subject IS probably unaware, that 
a fuse IS so callcci not because it 
anything, but because it is 
spiiulie-shapcd ; that a belfry is not 
nanu'd from its bell ; tliat a child’s 
ffd ct a sheep-cof come from difTerent 
languages; that Welsh rabbit is 
amusing & right, * Welsh rarebit 
jUipid wrong ; that isle & island 
lia\c nothing in common ; & that 
pys^fiy IS a more signilicant spelling 
than pigmy. Rut to know when it 

If, «'ell to call an 

know all these etymological facts, 
f *’v ^ ^Olology lias its uses, even 
tor those whose sole eoncern with it 

to writing & a preventive 
o 1 unders ; it inny save us from 
reating protagonist as tiie opposite 
o antagonisty or from supposing a 
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watershed to be a river-basin, or 
from materializing the comity oj 
nations into either a committee or 
a company of them, or from tliinking 
that to demean oneself is to lower 
oneself or do a mean thing; but it 
must be added that the etymology 
providing such stray scraps of useful 
knowledge is much more that which 
deals with the French & Latin ele¬ 
ments in our language than that 
which deals with its native or Teu¬ 
tonic substratum. Those who start 
with a knowledge of Latin & French 
have in this way a very real if 
not very calculable advantage over 
writers who are without it ; but to 
advise the latter to acquire Latin & 
French at a late stage with a view 
to ridding themselves of the handi¬ 
cap, still more to incite them to a 
course of pure English etymology, 
would be foolish indeed. 

After this much of warning, which 
amounts to a confession that etymo¬ 
logical knowledge is of less impor¬ 
tance to writers than might be 
supposed, a selection of words is 
offered exemplifying the small sur¬ 
prises that reward or disappoint the 
etymologist. They are arranged 
alphabetically, but are a very low 
percentage of what might have been 
collected ; with each word the 
barest indication only is given of the 
point, which to many readers will 
be already known, & by others may 
be easily verified in any good 
dictionary ; the object of the list is 
not to give etymologies, but to pro¬ 
vide anyone who is curious about 
the value of such knowledge with 
the means of testing it. The words 
in small capitals arc the few that 
happen to have been treated in their 
places in any way that at all bears 
upon the present subject, 

AMUCK, not E muck 

unthern, not Gk anatithemi to o0er 

apparel, not L paro prepare 

arbour, not L arbor tree 

barberry, not E berry 

bastard, not E base 

beetle, several words 

belfry, not E belt 


blindfold, not E fold 
bliss, not E bless 
boon, a prayer, not its granting 
bound (homeward &c,), not E bind 
BOURN, separate words 
boxing-day, not pugilistic 
bridal, not an adjective in -al 
BRIER (pipe), not E brier 
buckwheat, not E buck 
buttonhole, not hole but hold 
card (comb wool &c.), not from card 
(paper) 

carnival, not from L vale farewell 
case, separate words 
clicvaux de frise,—Frisian cavalry 
cinders, not L cineres 
cockroach, not cock or roach 
COCOA, COCONUT, unconiiectcd 
COMITY, not L comes companion 
convey, not L vefio carry 
cookie (bun »fcc.), not E cook 
cope, several words 
core, not L cor heart 
cot(e), separate wonis 
COUNTRY DANCE, iiot F coutTe'dansc 
COURT CARD, a Corruption 
crayfish, not E fish 
CURARE, not L caro 
curtail, not E tail 
cutlet, not E CMt 
DEMEAN, not E mrou 
dispatch, not F d^pecher 
egg on, not egg but edge 
EQUERRY, not L cquus tiorse 
ERRAND, not L erro wander 
FAROUCHE, not L feroc fierce 
FETISH, not of b.arbarian but L origin 
FiNOERiNG (wool), Jiot E fingcr 
FORBEARS, = forc-bccrs 
FUSE, FUSEE, frotu L fusus spindlc 
GINGERLY, IlOt E gUigCr 
GIPSY, source disguised by spelling 
GLOSS, one word coloured by another 
GREYHOUND, Iiot E f’TCy 
incentive, not L iucauto to fire 
ingenuity, stolen by iitgenious from 
ingenuous 

ISLAND, mis-spelt from confusion 
with isle 

Jerusalem artichoke, not Jerusalem 
LITANY, LITURGY, first syllables uin 
connected 

lutestring, not lute or string 
MESEvnuYANTHEMUM, deceptive -y- 
for -i- 
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mood (gram.), = morfc, not mood 
(temper) 

MOULD, several words 
pen, pencil, unconnected 
PIOMV, deceptive -i- for -y- 

PROTAGONiST, Gk pTotos first, not 
pro for 

recover, not E cover 
repair, two separate verbs 
river, not L rwuR riv'cr 
scale, several words 
scarify, not E scare 
scissors, not 1^ scindo sciss- cleave 
soitav, Koiinow, unconnected 
Ti, HLU 08 I-'. Hot tube or rose 
tureen, not Turin 
vile, villain, unconnected 
WAiKitsiiKD, neither a store of water 
nor a i)lacc that sheds water 
\VeIsh rabbit, not rare bit. 

truffle. ()EI> gives precedence to 
the promineiution tnVIl. which is the 
natural English ; but association 
With Prcnch cookery leads many 
people to partly assimilate the sound 
to that of the differently spelt 
t^rench wor<l, & say tro'()'ll. ’ 

trukm. The word’s two ineaninr^s 
have been compared both with each 
other A: with some sv'nonyin.s umicr 
COMMONTLACI-:. It is not pcnnissibk 
to be too sanguine of the outcome of 
the I anftrnm, * A kadin^ pmmuiuc 
at the Conference declares that there' is 
no cause for undue alarm, arc ex- 
ainples of the sort of t» tliat writers 
finould not allow themselves ; mend 
them hy changin^r too inlo veru & 
utuitie into utuch^ & see too 2 , As 
to the use of the word itself, the 
temptation to say that a thin» is 
a truism when lu) more is meant 
than that it is true, Iiecause it has 
a smarter sound, should he resisted ; 

P^obnhltf ouv's much to the 
dialect in u'tueh u is plat/cd; but 

that IS a truism of almost arry Irish 
or Scotch 

truly. See Luttku forms, 
trumpet makes acting, -eted, -etcr • 
see -T-. .IT., q\ Jiyphen ■ 

M'e IIvi.„KN.s ((;roup *Court Mar- 

11 ci J Jl ^ 

truncate. See *atadi,ic. 


TRY 


tnmk. T. drawers, L hose, t. road, 
no hyphens, see Hyphens 3 B. 
trunkful. PI. •Is ; see -pul. 
trunnion makes -oned ; -n-, -nn-, 
trust. The OED’s definition of the 
commercial sense is here given for 
comparison with cartel ; A body 
of producers or traders in some class 
ot business, organized to reduce or 
defeat competition, lessen expenses 
& control production & distribut ion 
tor their common advantage ; spec., 
such a combination of commercial or 
industrial companies, with a central 
governing body of trustees which 
holds a majority or the wimie of the 

. . , a ning firms, 

thus having a controlling vote in the 
conduct & operation of each, 

trustworthy, -fiy. The generation 
IS perhaps nearly extinct that held 
It a duty to thrust this good word 
into places where it was in obvious 
discomfort in order that the nautditv 
rrhat/c might be kept out. *Thc 

‘he Daily News ot 
li>.0 I on, trustworthily informed 

lat . . with other specimens, 
bee reijable. 

try. riic Idiom /. do something 
IS desenhed as colloquial for t. to dl 
ts use is almost confined to ex- 
iiortalions & promises : Do t d; 
stop coughing ; 1 xvill i. have it 
rcadif for you. And it is hardlv 
app icable to past time ; He tried ^ 
made the best of it is m,t English in 
the seu.se required, though lie did t. 
jO make the best of it is conceivable. 

^ if that 

eans spcciallyappropriatc to actual 
siieecii ; but not if coilotpiial means 

1 C OM le proper standard of literary 

1 ibough /. to do can always 

e substituted for /. tb do, the latter 
nas a .shade of meaning that justifies 
Its existence ; in exhortations it 
implies encouragement—the effort 
succeed— ; in [)romises it im- 
plies assurance—the effort shall 
suoeeod. It is an idiom thatshouldbe 
not arscoiintcniincedj but used whea 
it comes naturaL See Pedantry. 
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trysail. Pronounce tri'sl. 

Tsar. ‘ The now prevalent st>ellin 2 ^ 
—OED. 

tsetse. So spelt; pron. tsS'tsI. 

-T-, -TT-. Words ending in -t are 
very numerous, there seems to be 
some hesitation about making them 
eonform to the rules that prevail for 
most consonants : forms like rivetter, 
bianketty, dockettedy are often seen, 
though good usage is against them. 
Monosyllables ending in -t double 
it before sufhxcs beginning with 
vowels if the sound preceding it is 
a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u), but not 
if it is a diphthong or a doubled 
vowel or a vowel & r : pettish, potted, 
cutter, but flouting, sooty, skirthig. 
Words of more than one syllable 
follow the rule for monosyllables if 
their last syllabic is accented (co- 
quettish, but repeater) ; but other¬ 
wise they do not double it: discom- 
flted, riveter, combatant, wainscoting, 
snippety, pilotage, balloted, 

tub. For the Tub in philosophic 
slang, see Academy. 
tube makes tubing ; see Mute e. 
tuber is the darling of the low'cr 
class of ElecANT-VAR iATIONists— 
the class that indulges in the prac¬ 
tice not as a troublesome duty but 
for pleasure. A potato is a t., but 
the fact should be left in the decent 
obscurity of agricultural textbooks. 
There uxis no difficulty in getting 
j)otatoes one day—the next, so to 
speak, you could search Paris without 
discovering a single tuber./The potato 
crop in South Lincolnshire is in grave 
danger owing to the shortage of labour; 
the tubers, which by this time should 
be nearly all lifted, are still in the 
ground./Sir Walter Ualeigh popu~ 
larized them, <!& in alt prob^ility 
Sir Francis Drake was the fir.st to 
bring the tuber that is * doing its bit * 
in the war from the New World. 

tuberose. Pronounce tu'beros {not 
tu'brou); not from tube or rose, but 
from (PoUanthes} tuberosa= tnher^ 
ou8, or grown from tubers. 

tubful. PI. ‘is ; see -ful. 


Tuesday. For (o«) T., see Friday. 
tug. For /. at one’s heartstrings, 
see Stock pathos. 
tulle. Sec French words. 
tumblerful. PI, ~ls ; see -ful. 
tumbrel, -bril. OED gi ves the two 
spellings in this or<ler. 

tumefy. So spelt, not iitmi- ; for 
inllexions see Verbs in -ie &c. 6, 
tumidity, tumidness, -ty & -ness. 
tumultuary)!tumultuous. The dis¬ 
tinction hetwTcn the two is not very 
delinite, & sentences may easily be 
made in wliich either might be used 
& give the same sense. But it may 
first be said that -tuous is now the 
much commoner word, which should 
be chosen unless there is good reason 
to prefer the other ; He, secondly, 
what is empliasi/.ed hy -tuoiis is 
rather the violence & impetus & 
force, while -tuary emphasizes the 
irregularity & unorganized nature, 
of the thing described ; tU7nuUuou3 
applause, seas, attack, joy, crowd ; 
tumultuary forces (ha.stity levied), 
thoughts (thronging confusedly), ris¬ 
ings (sporadic). 

tumulus. PI. -ll. 
tun. See ton. 

tune makes tunable & tuny ; see 
Mute e, & -ey & -y. 
tunnel makes -lied, -King; -ll-, -l-. 
tu quoque. See Technical terms. 
turban niakes -aned ; see -n-, -nn-. 
turbid makes -est ; see -er -est 4. 
turbidity, turbidness, -ty & -ness. 
turbine. OED rceogntzes only the 
pronunciation with -In ; & that 

with -in, now often heard, & due 
only to misguided reverence for 
spelling, will doubtless pass away. 

Turc-. Sec Turk. 

Turcoman (pi- -aus) is the form 
accepted by the OED in preference 
to Turkoman & Titrkmau ; cf. Turk. 

tureen. The right pronunciation is 
tere'n, in act’ordance with the de¬ 
rivation {terra earth) & the older 
English spelling {terrene ke.) ; but 
it i.s now iiion* oft(‘ii .said as ture n, <& 
perhajis associated with 7't/ri/i. 

turf. PI. ; -fs Sc -ves appear an 
equal number of times in the post- 
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18th-c. quotations of the OED 
which itself uses -fs. See -ve(d). ’ 

turgid makes ^est ; sec -er & -est 4 
For turgidUy, -idness, see -xv & -ness! 
Turk makes 1 urco, & 'I'urco- (in 
compouiuls, as Turcophil, ^phol/e 
-mania), hut Turkery, Turkic, Turk- 

& 'iurkize (as well as Turkeu & 
Turkish). 

turkey. Pi. -eys, 

Turk(o)nian. See Turcoman, 
turn, V. Ill the age idiom three 
constructions arc recognized ; 1 have 
turned 20, / am turned of 20, & 1 am 
turned 20 ; the last (see for the con- 
struclion Intransitive p.p,) is ap¬ 
parently of more recent origin than 
the second, hut is said by the OED 
to be now more usual in England ; 
tbe of has certainly an old- 
tasluoncd or provincial sound. 

turnip makes -ipy ; sec -p-, -pp-, 
turn-over. See Technical terms, 
turps. See Curtailed words. 
turquoise. Pronunciation debat- 
ab e. \Vith Ren Jonson, Shakspere, 
Milton, & Tennyson, all for tcr'kiz 
(or something like it), it is a pity 
that we cannot return to that ; but 
the adoption of the later French 

corrupted us, & the 
OLD labels ter'klz archaic ; it re¬ 
fuses, on the other hand, to recog¬ 
nize the kw sound for the -qu- 1 
complete the triumph of spclliim • 
ter koiz seems the best solution. 

turret makes -eted ; see -t- -tt- 
tusser, tussore. The first,'thour^h 
now the ess used, is preferable not 
only as keeping the sound of the 
last syllable closer to the original 
but also as preventing a shift of the 
accent from the fus-. T. is a sulTi- 
cient name for the material without 
the addition of silk. 

tuvppf^* DESIGNATIONS, 

tuyere. I renounce twer. 

welvemo, 12nio, See folio Pi 
•os ; see -()fE)s, G, 

twenties, thirties, i-c. These svorcls 

’Le >, “Postrophe (l/,c 

V. Iw for the 

less "^for f century, & still 

* for those of a person’s life. 


twopence coloured 

twentymo, twenty-fourmoT 20 mo" 

24nio. See folio. Pi, -os; see 

-o(E)s G. * 

twUit. The earliest OED quotation 
for the word is 1869, so that it is 
whatever its merits may be, nut 
venerable. It.s formation implies 
a verb to heilight made from the 
noun ; & that verb, though un¬ 

known to most of us, is recorded to 
have been used ; it also implies that 
to twilight has p.p. rather than 
txvihghted, which is not impossible. 
Rut, though twilit can therefore not 
be absolutely ruled out, it is better 
to use twilight attributively wliere 
as usually, that docs the work as wx*!!* 
& elsewhere to do without. In the 
two following quotations, twilisht 
would have served at least as well •— 
lie found himself free of a fanciful 
ivorld where things happened as be 
prefcrred~a twilit world in which 
substance melted into shadow./The 
years of the war were a clear db 
bnUiantly lit passage between two 
periods of twilit entanglement, 

twine, V., makes -noble ; see Mute e. 

Twopence coloured. The inser¬ 
tion of irrelevant details, resort to 
ncedle.ss rhetoric. & such de^^ces for 
the heightening of effect, move the 
reader (as Mr Burchell ‘ at the con- 
cliision of every sentence would cry 

1 ) fo exclaim in more 

p,i° j phrase ‘ twopence colour- 

« i ^ couple of specimens of 
wliat meets us every day must 
■sumce ; It will be noticed that 
cantons & heights & plains have 
nothing to <lo with the matter; & 

^ 1.1 ^ rhetoric of the second ex¬ 
tract has a very factitious sound 
/ignin, 1 look around & see in tbe 
( ontons of Switzerland, on the hdskts 
of Quebec, ct in the plains of Ilunghry, 

TO estants c€* Homan Catholics living, 
ns 0 rule m harmony <£? peace to- 
ge ^fr./J he glib, thin-iipped Burian, 

< te soulless hybrid product of Magyar 
arrogance ct of the Vienna Ballplatz 
diplomacy, has already been swept 
ttuV/i the polished formulas on 
which he thought to ride the storm. 
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-TY & -NESS. The number of 
legitimate words in -ness is limited 
only by that of the adjectives that 
exist in English ; but, though any 
adjective may be formed into a noun 
on occasion by the addition of-ness, 
the nouns of that pattern actually 
current are much fewer, there being 
hundreds, usually preferred to the 
-ness forms, that are made from 
Latin adjectives with -ty, -ety, or 
-ity, as their ending. Thus from one 
& loyal & vanous we can make for 
special purposes oneness, loyalness, 
& variousness ; but ordinarily we 
prefer unity, loyally, & varicly. Of 
the -ty words that exist, a very 
large majority are for ail purposes 
commoner & better than the corre¬ 
sponding -ness words, usage & not 
anti-Iatinism being the right arbiter. 
Scores of words could be named, 
such as abilHy, honesty, notoriety, 
prosperity, sanity, stupidity, for 
which it is hard to imagine any good 
reason for substituting ableness, 
noloriousncss, &c. On the other 
hand words in -ness that are better 
than existent forms in -ty arc rare ; 
perhaps acuteness & conspicuousness 
have the advantage of acuity & con- 
spicuity ; if perspicuousness could 
be established in place of perspicuity 
it might help to obviate the common 
confusion with perspicacity ; but in 
general a -ty word that exists is to 
be preferred to its rival in -ness, 
unless total or partial differentiation 
has been established, or is designed 
for the occasion. Total differentia¬ 
tion has taken place between in¬ 
genuity & ingenuousness, casualty & 
casualness, sensibility & sensibleness, 
enormity & enormousness ; the use of 
citlicr form instead of the other 
necessarily changes or destroys the 
meaning. Partial differentiation re¬ 
sults from the more frequent use 
made of the -ty words ; both ter¬ 
minations have, to start wath, the 
abstract sense of the quality for 
which the adjective stands ; but 
while most of the -ness words, being 
little used, remain ab.straet & still 
denote quality only, many of the -ty 


words acquire by much use various 
concrete meanings in addition ; e.g., 
humanity, curiosity, variety, beside 
the senses * being human, curious, 
various acquire those of ‘ all 
liumaii beings ' a curious object 
& * a sub-specic.s Or again they 
arc so habitually applied in a limited 
way that the full sense of the adjec¬ 
tive is no longer naturally sugge.sted 
by them ; preciosity is limited to 
literary or artistic style, vialurity 
suggests the moment of reaching 
rather than the state of matureness, 
purity & frailty take a sexual tinge 
that pureness & frailness are with¬ 
out, poverty is more nearly eonliiied 
to lack of money than poorness. It 
is when lucidity requires the ex- 
cludiitg of some sueii meaning or 
implication attached only to the -ty 
form that a -ness word may reason¬ 
ably be substituted. 

One or two articles under which 
special remarks will be found are 
B Aim Allis M &C., KNOR.MOl’S, OUl.I- 
QUENliSS, OPACITY, POVF.IITY, PliE- 
CIOSIIT, SENSIBILITY. For similar 
distinctions between other nearly 
equivalent terminations, see -ce, 
-CY, -]C(al), -ION & -NESS, -ION & 
-MENT, -ISM & -ITY. 

A few specimens may be added & 
classified that have not been cited 
above, but are notable in some way. 
A. Some words in -ty for which, the 
Latin adjective not having been 
taken into English, there is no com¬ 
panion in -ness: celerity, cupidity, 
debility, fidelity, integrity, lenity, 
utility. IJ. Sonic more in wliieb the 
-ty word has a marked eonerete or 
limitcii sense not sharetl by the 
other : capacity, commodity, fatal¬ 
ity, fc.stivity, monstrosity, nicety, 
novelty, speciality, subtlety. C. 
Some of the few' in -ness that are 
as much used as tho.se in -ty, or 
more, though the -ty wor<ls exi.st ; 
clearness (clarity), crudeness, fal.se- 
iiess, graeiousness, ini^^’^itableiic s.s, 
jocosenes.s, literalness, litigiousne.s.s, 
morbidness, morosenes.s, passive¬ 
ness, poiuleroustiess, positive ness, 
punctiliousness, siiaciousness, sub- 
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liincncss, t’nsene«;s, uncluousness. 
1), Some -nc-ss words tliat have no 
correspaiuliiig form in -ty, tliougli 
I lie adjective is of Lat in origin 
might have been expected to produce 
one : crispness, facetiousness, lirm- 
ness, largeness, massiveness, natural¬ 
ness, obsccpiiousness, pcnsivcncss, 
prone ness, robustness, rudeness, ser¬ 
iousness, tardiness, tediousness, ten¬ 
derness (tenerity), vastness, vilcncss. 

tycoon, shogun. Two separate 
titles of different meanings, describ¬ 
ing the same person; f, = great 
prince, s. = army-lca<icr. Tlic oJlieial 
60 naitUMl was the military ruler of 
Jajtan in the times (before 18G7) 
when the Mikado's temporal power 
was usurped ; & the title tycoon was 
substituted in diplomatic dealings 
for that of shogun^ used at home, in 
order to represent him to foreigners 
as the real sovereign. 

tyke, tike. The earliest quotations 
show y, & in modern use (from 1800) 
it is, in the OED, six times as com¬ 
mon as i ; sec y & I. 

tyle(r). See tili-(ii). 

tympanum. IM. -na. 

type. 1. Eor some synonyms of the 
noun, see sign. 2. The verb makes 
•pable ; see Mute e. 3. (below). 
Sizes of printing-type. 4. (below). 
Type, prototype, &c. 5. (below). 

Typc-'ivritcr){lypist. 

3. Sizes of printing-type. The 
following list of size-names, in order 
from small to largo, may be useful i 
brilliant, diamond, pearl, ruby, 
nonpareil, emerald, minion, brevier 
(brlvef ), bourgeois (berjoi's), long 
pri'mer, small i)i'ca, pi ca, English, 
great pri'mer, canon. 

4. Type, prototype, antitype, antc- 
fy}>e. 'I'lierc is much contusion & 
other misuse of these words, as in all 
the following extracts & in some 
others given under piiotot^'pe : — 
Fore most among them is the aged 
ir» Ting Fang, an Oriental proto¬ 
type ()/ the Vicar of Bray (shoulti he 
antitype, or better patallel)./People 
may reorder whether he always knows 
the meaning of the words he uses 


when they find him calling a wooden 
copy of the Queen Elizabeth put up to 
deceive the Germans her ‘ j)rototypc ’ 
{antitype, if any type, but better 
counterfeit)./The fees of the most 
successful barristers in France do not 
amount to more than a fraction of 
those earned by their prototypes in 
England (should be fellows or coh- 
frdres or likes)./The type of mind 
ivhich prompted that policy finds its 
modern prototype in Unionist Ulster 
(should be antitype or manifesta¬ 
tion)./'' I presume you bring this war 
lire into dramatic contrast ivith his 
anti-type.’—‘ i'cs ; d- "with the other 
types of the . .(should be opposite). 
The word antetype may be set aside 
as one that should liardly ever be 
used, first because its similarity in 
sound & opposition in sense to the 
established antitype is inconvenient, 
secondly as being liable to confusion 
with prototype also from their close¬ 
ness in meaning, & thirdly because 
forerunner & anticipation are ready 
to take its place when it really docs 
not mean prototype. Even with 
that ruled out, the relations between 
the other three arc such as to make 
mistakes likely, but not pardonable. 
Prototype & antitype both owe their 
existence to type, & have no meaning 
except with reference to it; but 
type has many meanings besides that 
in which alone it has anything to do 
with prototype & antitype ; that 
meaning is symbol or emblem or 
jiresagc or pattern or model con¬ 
sidered with regard to the person or 
object or fact or event in the sphere 
of reality that answers to its speci- 
iieations ; tliis answering reality, or 
thing symbolized &c., is called the 
antitype, anti (against) convening 
the notion of match or answer or 
correspondence. Type & antitype, 
then, are a complementary pair, or 
correlatives *S: opposites. It is very 
different with type & jnototype ; far 
from being opposed to a typCi 
prototype is a type, & serv^es as 
a synonym for it, though with 
limitations ; it is preferred to typ^t 
first when stress is to be laid on the 
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priority in time of a particular type 
over its antitype, such priority not 
being essential to the notion of type 
& antitype ; secondly when typCt 
which has other senses than that to 
which antitype is opposed, might be 
ambiguous ; & thirdly when typi- 
llcutioQ itself is of no great conse¬ 
quence, & the sense wanted is no 
more than * the earliest form ’ of 
something. For those who feci a 
temptation to use the word prototype 
without being sure that they know 
the difference between the three 
words, it is well to remember that 
antitype is much more likely to be 
safe than prototypCy but that real 
safety lies in abstaining from so 
tricky a set of words altogether. 

5, Type-writer){typist. It is of 
practical importance that, as the 
two words exist, the flrst should be 
restricted to the machine & not 
extended, at the risk of ambiguity, 
to the operator. 

typhoid. See enteric. 
typhoon. Sec wind for synonymy. 
typlc(al). Typic survives only as 
a form occasionally useful to verse- 
writers in metrical straits, & as a 
(now rare) epithet of fevers, = i/der- 
miltent &c., in w'hich use typical 
would be ambiguous. See -ic(ai-). 

typify. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IH &c., 6. 
typist. See t^'pe 5. 
typo, = PI. -os, see 

-o(e)s 5. A Curtailed word. 

typogr3phic(al). Both forms arc in 
use, & no shade of difference seems 
discernible in the OEl) quotations, 
exccj;t that those for -al are more 
numerous. Sec -ic(al). 

tyrannic(al). Tyrannic is now not 
at home outside verse. See -ic(al). 
tyrannize. Thin attempt to coerce <& 
tyrannize m will produce renuUn 
which the Government ivill have ffood 
reason to regret./They were ‘ the 
strong, rugged. God-fearing people ’ 
ivho were to be tyrannized & oppressed 
by a wicked Liberal Government. 
Most readers of good modern writing 
will have the familiar slight shock 


incident to meeting a solecism & 
want to insert ‘ over But the 
OED*s comment on the transitive 
use is merely ‘ now rare & it pro¬ 
duces abundant examples from 
older writers ; still, the present 
idiom is to tyrannize over, uot to 
tyrannize, one’s subjects. 

tyrant. The original Greek sense 
of the word is so far alive still that 
readers must be prepared for it. 
Neither cruel nor despotic conduct 
was essential to the Greek notion of 
a tyrant, who wius merely one who, 
or whose ancestors, had seized a 
sovereignty that was not his or 
theirs by hereditary right. Despotic 
or tyrannical use of the usurped 
position >vas natural & common, but 
incidental only. 

tyre, tyro. Sec tire, tiro. 

Tyrrhene, Tyrrhenian. So spelt. 

Tzar, tzetze. See Tsar, tsetse. 

u 

U. N.B. In this article the symbol 
u stands for the sounds yclo or y(K). 
The pronunciation of long u (as u, 
or oo) is a point that has been dis¬ 
cussed at length for the special case 
in which practical doubts arise, i.e. 
when 1 precedes the ii ; see lu. 'I lie 
same question presents itself, l)ut 
the answers are less doubtful, when 
the preceding letter is not 1. 1. 

When It is the other liquid, r, at¬ 
tempts at u are didicult ; few people 
make them, & do (or do) being 
generally accepted should be made 
universal (see Pronunciation) , so 
rdbl (ra/c), krood (crude), Introu zliii 
(iri/rasma), kwOddlus & 

(queriilou.s, garrulous), groo (greiv), 
frddt (fruit). 2. Wtieu no letter pre¬ 
cedes, u is invariable (unit, ubuiuily, 
&c.) except in for* ign words such as 
uhlan, Vral, unberufen, umlaut. \L 
After the sounds eli, j, sli, zh, 

attempts at u arc as ill advised_Jts 

after r ; so elnm, jmm, jddt, joos, 
shoot, shoor, u zhooul, for chew, 
June, jute, juice, chute, sure, usual ; 
not cliQ, juri, jut, ju.s, shut, sliiir, 





UGLILY 


u'zhQal. 4. After s & z there is a 
tencl^cy to convert tlie orthodox 
fl to oo or ob, e.g. in superior, Susan, 
supreme, suzerain, suicide, suet, suit, 
presume, Zulu ; this class is com¬ 
parable to the lu words, hut the 
decline of u is far Jess marked. 5. 
Outside thejiositions stated, u rarely 
chatjgcs to 00 ; dobs (deuce), stob'ard 
(s/eii’ard), loo'ard (leeward), are often 
heard, but these & others are 
generally regarded as carelessnesses 
or vulgarities. 

uglily is less rare than most adverbs 

in -LILY. 

uhlan. So spelt; pronounce bb'lan 
or frian. 

Ukase. Pronounce uka's. 

-ULAR. Adjectives ending thus are 

something of a trap to those who 
like words to mean what they seem 
to say. They are made from 
dimimitive nouns, but no diminutive 
sense can be reckoned upon in them ; 
a glandule is necessarily a small 
gland ; but filandular is as likely to 
incari ‘of glands’ as ‘of small 
glands . The ending -ular has be¬ 
come a favourite \vith adjective- 
nukcrs, & such an adjective is ofti’n 
preferred to one thati or ndght be 
inade directly from the simple noun 
instead of from the diminutive 
So auricular for aural, glandular for 
glandal, globiilar for globose, drarnilar 
for grmicon. or graLe, hiin/aJ for 
tubal, valvular for valvar, 

JJlema. Pronounce db'llmo or 
oollmah'. 

ulna. Pi. ~7iae. 

ultima. Sec Technical terms. 
ultimatum, PI. -ta, -turns ; see 
I.AiiN pluhals. Considering that 
-Inms is about 200 years old (Swift 
IS (juoted in OKD), it is strange that 
anglicitation is still delayed, & that 
-ta is in ji large enough maiority to 
justify OKI) in presenting it alone as 

the plural ; -/mns is here rccom- 
niendcd. 

ultimo, ult. See instant. 

Ultra, originally a Latin preposition 
« adverb meaning beyond, is now 


ULULATE 


used in English as a noun (pi, -as) 
meaning a person who goes beyond 
I others in opinion or action of the 
kind in question. This is no doubt 
a development of the use as a prefix 
in such adjectives (& nouns) as 
ultTa-Jnshionabl€(s), ultra-revolution- 
arij (-nes). Such compounds were 
curtailed into ultra adj. & n, ; but 
it is no longer felt to be, like sub 
when used for subaltern or subscrip¬ 
tion, a Curtailed word ; it has 
rather %von independence of any 
second element, its own meaning 
being sunicient, & is a synonym for 
extremist, 

ultramonlane. With the full or 
exact meaning of ultramontanism as 
now understood we need not concern 
ourselves, beyond defining it roughly 
as the policy of raising the authority 
of the Pope in all matters to the 
highest possible level. But to those 
who are not content to accept words 
as arbitrary tokens, & do not sec 
why a papal zealot should be an 
over-thc-hiils * man, an explana¬ 
tion may be welcome. The moun¬ 
tains are the Alps, & beyond the 
mountains means, to an Italian, 
outside Italy, &, to others, in Italy! 
fto, when there were differences in 
the Clmrcli about the right relation 
between the Italian bishops & the 

pjirty could 
describe the other as the Ultra- 

montanes, which makes the histori¬ 
cal use of the word confusing ; in 
modern use it is applied, chietlv bv 
opponents, to the party of Italian 
predominance, whose principle is the 
absolute supremacy of the Pope, & 
the denial of independence to 
national Churches. 

Ultra vires. Pronounce -ir ez, 
ululate, -atlon. OEO gives pre¬ 
cedence to iilu- over Qlu-, & it may 
'now that it is stating the prevalent 
usage ; but the pronunciation of 
words seldom heard is hard to be 
sure of ; A*, unless there are reasons 
against it, it seems plain that the 
imitative effect got by repeating the 
same sound should not be sacrificed ; 
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ulul* suggests howling much more 
vividly than iilul-. 

•UM, For general remarks on the 
plural of Latin nouns adopted in 
English, see Latin plurals. Those 
in -um are numerous & demand 
special treatment. The Latin plural 
being -a, & the English -urns, three : 
selections follow of nouns (1) that 
now alwaj's use -urns, either as 
having completed their naturaliza¬ 
tion (as it is to be hoped that the 
rest may do in time), or for special 
reasons ; (2) that show no signs at 
present of conversion, but always 
use -a ; (3) that vacillate, sometimes 
with a differentiation of meaning, 
sometimes in harmony with the 
style of writing, & sometimes un¬ 
accountably. In deciding between 
the two forms for words in the third 
list, it should be borne in mind that, 
W'liile anglicization is to be desired, 
violent attempts to hurry the pro¬ 
cess actually retard it by provoking 
ridicule. 

1. Plural in -urns only : albums ; 
antirrliinums (& plant names) ; 
asylums ; decorums ; dclpliiniuins ; 
Elysiums ; factotums* ; forums ; 
harmoniums; laburnums; lyceums; 
museums; nasturtiums; nostrums; 
pendulums; petroleums; pomat¬ 
ums ; premiums ; quantums*; 
quorums* ; targums* ; vellums*; 
♦The -a plural for these would 
violate grammar as well as usage ; 
they arc included here not as Latin 
nouns, but as words that might be 
given wrong plurals by mistake. 

2. Plurals in -a only : agendaf ; 
bacteria (& many scientific terms) ; 
corrigendaf; curricula; desiderataf; 
errataj ; memorandaf ; scholia (& 
other such learned words); strataf ; 
fiuccedanea. tLatin gerundives & 
passive participles often resist na¬ 
turalization. 

3. Words with either plural ; some 
notes are inserted as suggestions 
only : aquarium (usu. -ms); com¬ 
pendium ; cranium (-urns in joe. use 
for heads); emporium ; encomium 
(usu. -ms) ; exordium ; interregnum 
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(usu. -ms); medium (-ms in spirit¬ 
ualism) ; millennium (usu. -ms) ; 
rostrum (usu. -a); spectrum (usu. 
-a); trapezium (usu. -a) ; ultima¬ 
tum (-ms better) ; vacuum (usu. 
-a); \iaticuin (-a in cccl. sense), 

umbilicus, -ical. The OED recog¬ 
nizes only umbrilkul for the adjec¬ 
tive, but for the noun gives prece¬ 
dence to umblli'k«s over unibrilkus. 
See FAr,SE quantity for the ques¬ 
tion involved. 


umbo. PI. -os or -o'ncs; sec 
Latin plurals. 

umbra. PI. -rac, 

umbrella makes umbrella d ; sec 
-ED & -’d. 

umlaut. Pronounce db'nilowt or 
db'rnlowt. 

un , 'un, = onc, as in that un, tjouttg 
un, old un, game un, & such phrases, 
needs no apostrophe or hyplien. 


UN-. 1. Danger of ellipsis after un¬ 
words. 2. Un-)(in-. 

1, Danger of ellipsis after un-. 
Untouched means not touched, but 
with the difference that it is one 
word & not two, a difference tliat in 
some circumstances is important. 
In I was not touched, d* you ivere tlie 
word touched is understood to be 


epeated, & not to carry the not 
vith it ; but I iias untouched, d you 
vere cannot be substituted with the 
ame effect ; if it means anything, 
t means that both were untouched, 
he wn- having to be understood as 
veil as the touched. Needless as 
uch a stateniciit may sound in u 
iniplc case like the above, where 
here is notliing to distract attention 
rorn the wording, blunders essen- 
iallv similar are frequent ; a couple 
if examples follow, & the state of 
nind that produces them^ is fully 
Ilustrated in the articles NraiATiVE 
b AFFiRMATrvE, & Negatives i 
>r Hashdall's scholarship is unques- 
ioned; most of his writings d 
pinions on ccclesnistical matters arc. 
Vhut is meant is tliat most of them 
,re questionetl, not unquestioned./ 
Vhen I sal in the square of Oudenarde, 
pposiie the old Hotel de Ville. which 
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happily has come through the war 
untouched by Vandal hands, me- 
thought, if it had been, who in Belgium 
could have built the like of it Thiit 
is, hiui been touclied, not untouched; 
correct untouched into without being 
touched, 

2. Un-)(in-. When positive adjec¬ 
tives, including participles, arc to 
be converted into negativCt it is 
usually done by prefixing one of 
tliesc ; wliieh of the two it should 
he is a question that most people 
can answer without diflicully for 
most words, the laying down of 
exhaustive rules would be both 
tedious & useless; some of the 
temlencics have been shown in the 
article in- uN-. One or two 
quotations are here gi\'en to prove 
that the wrong decision is some- 
tinics made : The Government let 
loose their ‘ Black tO Tans ’ to deal 
out summary tfc indiseriminating 
punishment./Olng, of xvhose inconi- 
plctcd labours tve spoke lately in these 
columns./It was inevitable that many 
men of instable nemoHS organtru/ion 
should be. included./Itciid undis- 
criminaling, uncompleted, & unstable. 
All three lapses result from the 
coininoncst cause of error, the exist¬ 
ence of a familiar allictl word begin¬ 
ning rightly with the prefix that, in 
the word used, is wrong — here 
indiscriminate, incomplete, & irns/a- 
bility. t)iK; other point is perhaps 
worth stressing. It is a general 
truth tliat, while it is legitimate to 
prolix un-, hut not in-, to any 
a<ljeetive of whatever form, those 
negative adjectives in in- that exist 
are normally preferred to the corre¬ 
sponding un- forms ; but when an 
in- {or II- or im- or ir-) adjective has 
(h'velopcd a sense that is something 
more than the negation of the posi¬ 
tive adjective, an un- form is often 
used to <lischarge that function 
wiHiout risk of amhiguity ; immoral 
tuning come to mean offending j 
against morality or wicked, tinwornf 
IS called in to mean not moral or 
outside the sphere of morality; 
otliers are ir-. & un-, religious; i 


in, nn, -human ; in, urt 
•artistic ; in, & un, -artificial ; in, & 
un, -saniiary ; inept & unapt ; 
insoluble & unsolvable ; im. & un 
■material. ’ 

unabashedly. Five syllables, if 

Used ; sec -kdly. 

unaccountable. Occurrences that 

arc for the lime being, db to the 
spiritualist, unaccountable by natural 
causes. V. itself belongs to the 
class of words, including reliable, 
whose legitimacy is upheld in -able 
4 ; but to use by after it, compelling 
the reader to resolve it into its 
elements {not to be accounted for) & 
so discover that for is missing, is 
very indiscreet. 

unadornedly, unadvisedly. As un¬ 
abashedly. 

unapt. Inapt, Inept. Inept repre¬ 
sents the normal Latin negative of 
aptus, &, like many such negatives 
in in-, has developed a special sense. 
V\c have therefore made in English, 
also normally, the new negative of 
apt, free of the special sense, unapt; 
& lliis, not the hybrid inapt, should 
be used when inept is not meant. 

unartihclal, In-. The differentia¬ 
tion is now generally recognized by 
which the first means free from 
artifice or artless or natural, & the 
second lacking art or unskilful or 
rude ; see un- 2. 

unartlstic. In-, The second is the 
usual Word ; but since it has 
acquired a sort of positive sense, 
outraging the canons of art * &c., 
the other has been introduced for 
contexts in wliich such condemna¬ 
tion is not desired ; the unartistic 
are those who are not concerned 
with art. See un- 2. 

unashamedly. As unabashedly. 

Unattached participles & ad¬ 
jectives (or wrongly attached). A 
firm sent in its bill with the following 
letter :—|>enr 5ir,—IFc beg to en¬ 
close herewilh statement of your ac¬ 
count for goods supplied, db being 
desirous of clearing our Books to ffw 
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May will you kindly Javout us with 
cheque in settlement per Teturn^ cfc 
much oblige. The reply ran :— 
Sirs, — You hace been mistn/ormec/. 
J have no wish to clear your books. 
It may be hoped that the desire on 
which they based their demand was 
ultimately {though not per return) 
satisfied, but they had certainly 
imputed it to the wrong person by 
attaching being desirous not to the 
noun it belonged to (ice), but to 
another {you). The duty of so 
arranging one’s sentences that they 
^vill stand grammatical analysis is 
much more generally recognized 
than it formerly was, & it is now not 
a sulhcient defence for looseness of 
this kind to produce parallels, as 
can very easily be done, even from 
great writers of past generations ; 
on tliis see Illogicalities. On the 
other hand it is to be remembered 
that there is a continual change 
going on by which certain particijilcs 
or adjectives acquire the character 
of prepositions or adverbs, no longer 
needing the prop of a noun to cling 
to; we can say Considering the 
circumstances you were justified, or 
Roughly speaking they are identical, 
& need not correct into I acquit you 
(fe J should call them identical in order 
to regularize the participles. The 
diHicuIty is to know when this 
development is complete ; may 1 
write iiejerring to your letter, you do 
not state . . ., or must it be I find 
you do not state .. . ? i.e., is referring 
still undeveloped ? In all such 
cases, it is best to put off recognition. 
A good example of what may prove 
to have been such a development 
caught in the act is the phrase due 
to. Every illiterate in the land is 
now treating due to as though due 
had passed into an adverb not 
needing a noun to agree witli, just 
as owing, in owing to, has actually 
done. The prepositional use of 
owing to is more than a century old ; 
but of a similar use of due to there is 
not a vestige in llic OED (dated 
1897 for D). It is now as common 
as can be, though only, if the view 


taken in due is correct, among tlie 
illiterate • that term is here to he 
taken as including all wlio are 
unfamiliar with good writers, & who 
consequently are unaware of any 
idiomatic <iiffcrcrK'e between Owing 
to his age he reos unable to compete, 
& Due to his age he was Are. Perhaps 
the illiterates will beat idiom ; per¬ 
haps idiom will beat the illiterates ; 
our grandsons will know. 

The conscious or unconscious as¬ 
sumption tliat a participle or adjec¬ 
tive has uc(juired the powers of 
preposition or adverb \vhen it has in 
fact not done so perhaps acenunis 
for most of the unattached A: 
wrongly attaclied ; but there are 
many for which no such excuse is 
possible. iiefore proceeding to 
them, let us make a few sentences 
containing uiuioiibtedly eorn'crted 
participles, sentences in which tlic 
seeming participle is not felt to need 
a noun :— Talking of test matches, 
who icon the last ? ; Coming to de¬ 
tails, the spoilt balloi-pajwrs were 17 ; 
They are Ulitcrnlc {using the word 
in its tcidest sense) ; 0ranting his 

honesty, he may be mistaken ; Failing 

you, there is no chance left ; Twehe 
iccrc saved, nol counting the dog ; 
Allowing for exceptions, the rule may 
stand. It is natural, A: perhaps 
right, to explain this eoniinoii type 
as originally not a parlici|)le at all. 
but a .slKrrtcning of the gerund 
preceded by the old prc[)o^iition a ; 
talking of = a-talking of, i.e. in talking 
or while there is t;dk of. Howevci 
that may be, it is only fanatical 
purists who will c()nticnui siU'h 
sentences ; Ar a clear uckiiowlcdg*'- 
ment of their legitimacy should 
strengthen rather than weaki'U the 
necessary protest against the sli>\on¬ 
ly uses now to be illustrated. After 
each extract will be given in br;iekets 
first the noun, whether present or 
not, to which the partieijde or 
adjective ought to be attached. A: 
secondly the noun, if any, to which 
careless grammar ha.s in fa("t att.H li¬ 
ed it : _ Untike the other great Euro¬ 

pean capitals which lay themselves out 
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to cufer for the touristy Russian is the 
only laugtiagc spoken (the capital in 
question ; Russian).//! belief that a 
Committee of Imiuiry is merely an 
evasioriy cD that, if accepted, the men 
will be caught out (Coininittee; men)./ 
Experiments have shoxvn that, while 
affording protection against shrapnel, 
the direct bullet at moderate range 
would carry fragments of the plate 
iiito the body (plate ; bullet)./Based 
on your figures of 7nembcrship, you 

sugaest tfuii the Middle Classes Union 

1- ^ 

has failed (suggestion ; you). /I 
would also suggest that, while admit* 
ting the modernity, the proofs offered 
by him as to the recent date of the loss 
of asjfiration are not very convincing 
(I ; ])roc)fs).//l girl fell 07i a pen, 

re)aV/i pierced her eye, <{*, causing 
meningitis, she died (which ; she)./ 
Having niu7./.Ied the House of Lords 
it is dijfu uU to sec at the moment any 
real obstacle to the successful passage 

of the Rill (the (hivernincnt ; -)./ 

IVhilst {)laeing little ho])c in the pre¬ 
sent dynasty, it is always possible in 
the East some official to rise to 
power Xi'ho may change the destinies 
of his people (we ; ollieial). 

unavowedly. As 

unbcknown(st). Both i’orms arc 
now out of use except in dialect or 
uneducated speech or in imitations 
of these. The -st form is more 
exclusively a<lverbial ; ef. wnatcarc.'; 
as the adv. of unaxvarc, & ivhilcs, 
whilst. 

unbending, ns participle of to un¬ 
bend, means throwing off stiffness, 
but as a eompouml of an- & bending 
it means never throwing off stiffness; 
contrasts, not usuallv so diametrical 

V 

as tills, often result from the jire- 
(ixing of un- at different stages ; 
c. g., in ■ lessons learnt & unlearnt’, 
unlearnt may mean cither of two 
Very different thing.s. 

unberufen. Bronoutice donbirob'fn. 
It means ‘unchallenged', i.c, with¬ 
out liefying Fate. 
unblas(s)ed. The spelling varies ; 

see -S-, -SS-. 

uncia. PI. -at*. 


uncial. See Technical terms. 
Uncle Sam. See Sobriquets. 
un-come-at-able. The word had 
doubtless, two or tiiree centuries 
ago, a jolly daredevil hang-the- 
grammarians air about it; that bos 
long evaporated ; it serves no pur¬ 
pose that inaccessible docs not; it 
requires a WTitcr to choose between 
Dve forms (uncomalable is the other 
extreme); & it surely deserves a 
place among Superfluous words. 

uncommon. The old slang use as 
an adverb = remarkably (an w. fine 
girl &c.) has nearly died out, & is no 
longer in place outside the dialogue 
of historical novels. 

unconcernedly, unconstralnedly. As 

UNAD.\SIIEDLY. 

uncontrollable. Better than ui-; 

sec IN- & UN-. 

uncontrolledly. As unabashedly. 
undeceived. Two words of different 
meaning, like unbending. 
undependable. For the legitimacy 
of tliis & similar words, see -able 4. 
under, prep. See below for dis¬ 
tinctions ; & UNDERNEATH, 
underlay, -lie, vbs. The confusion 
noticed in lay & lie is worse con¬ 
founded for the compounds ; see 
the remarks on overlay. 

undermost. Sec -most. 
underneath (prep.), compared with 
BELOW & Hiifier, is not, like be¬ 
neath, a word that tends to become 
aroliaic ; on the contrary, it is still 
in full collocjuial as well as literary 
use ; its range is much narrower 
than that of under, lieiiig almost 
confined to the physical relation of 
material things (cf. ‘ underneath the 
bed ’ with ‘ under tlie stimulus of 
competition ’), but wdthin that range 
it is often preferrod as expressing 
more emphatically the notion of 
being covered over, & carrying a step 
further tlic difference pointed out 
between belozv & under. 

undeservedly, undeslgnedly. As 

UNAUASIIEDLY. 

undigested, undisciplined, undls- 
criminating. All better than the in- 
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forms; see in- & un-. The in-, which 
is at variance with the prevalent 
modern usage, owes its escape to the 
protection afforded by indigestioTit 
indiscipline, & indiscriminate, 

uiidi 2 guisedly» As unabashedly. 

undlstlnguishable. The in- form is 
better ; see in- & un-. 

undistributed middle. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

undisturbediy. As unabashedly. 

undue, -duly. There is no need Jot 
undue alarm. Well, no ; that seems 
likely. See truism ; in the making 
of truisms w, is at present the 
favourite ingredient. 

uneconoinlc(al). For the distinc¬ 
tion see econobiic(al). 

unedited. Better than the in- form, 
which those who are literary by pro¬ 
fession seem to prefer; see in-&un-. 

unequal. She has been compelled to 
undertake an offensive for which, as 
events have proved, she teas wholly 
unequal./A simplicity that seems 
quite unequal to treat the large ques~ 
lions involved. The preposition after 
u. is to, not for; but if a verbal 
phriise with to is used it must be to 
with the gerund, not with the in- 
Gnitive ; sec Gerund 3 C. 

UNEQUAL YOKEFELLOWS, The 
phrase is here used in a comprehen¬ 
sive sense enabling a number of 
faults, most of them treated at 
length in other articles, to be ex¬ 
hibited side by side as varieties of 
one species. They arc all such as 
not to obstruct seriously the under¬ 
standing of the passage in which 
they occur, but to indict a passing 
discomfort on fastidious readers ; 
to a writer who is not fastidious it 
is an irksome task to keep in rnind 
the readers who are, & he inclines 
to treat symmetry as troublesome 
or even obtrusive formalism ; he 
too could be mechanically regular if 
he would, but he is not going to be 
at the pains of revising his Grst draft 
into conformity with niceties that 
arc surely of no consequence. It is 
true that such revising is an un¬ 


grateful task ; but there must be 
something wrong with a writer who 
is not free, by the time he is through 
his apprenticeship, of the need for 
this sort of revision ; to shape one’s 
sentences aright as one puts them 
down, instinctively avoiding top¬ 
sidedness & checking all details of 
the framework, is not the final 
crown of an accomplished writer, 
but part of the rudiments ; if one 
has neglected to acquire that habit 
in early days, one has no right to 
grumble at the choice that later 
confronts one between slovenliness 
& revision. 

Conspicuous among the slights 
conrunonly inflicted upon the minor 
symmetries are those illustrated 
below :— 

Between demands and, but —The 
7 Hn€ einployees whose record of service 
ranged between 61 down to 50 years. 
See BETWEEN. 

Both demands and, but —The etierny 
despairs both of victory on land or of 
such success as will give him a cotn- 
promise peace. Sec both. 

Neither demands nor, but —Diderot 
prescJited a bouquet which was neither 
welt or ill received. See neithkr 0. 

Neither this nor f/mi demands a 
singular verb, but —Scither John 
nor Richard were English. See 

NEITHER f. 

Scarcely (temporal) demands when 
or before, but —Scarcely was the drain 
finished than several sickened with 
diphtheria. See scauceey. 

Each deriiands a singular verb, but 
—The opportunities which each are 
capable of turning to account. See 

EACH. , A 

Has & does as auxiliaries demand 
different continuations, but The 
Government has never dr does not 
noxt) close the door to overtures. See 


LIPSIS. 

subjunctive in one ot two 
•allcl clauses demands a siibjunc- 
e in the other, hut—If the appeal 
made d results in . Sec Suu- 
ccTivES (arrivals), 
milarly with inversion in parallel 
uses, but —Even were this tract of 
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coiintnj In cl plain d: the roads lent 
thcriLsclves to the tnart(ruvTe . , . See 
Invkusion. 

Hennetic sealing up of a subject 
Within its verb demands repetition 
of tlie subject if it is to serve again, 
but — Docs he dislike its methods, d; 
will onh/ mention , , See Parajllel- 

SKNTENC'K DAXOERS. 

One or two other types may be 
added witliout quotiitions :— Either 
he did not knoiv or ivas tying (read 
lie either) ; The old one was as good 
if not better than this (read as good 
as this if 7iot better) ; 0?ic of the 
worst kings that has (Tcr Tcigned 
(read hair) ; // is all <0 more than 
I expected (rciid all 1 expected, ct* 
more) ; II e was young, rich, handsome, 
tb enjoyed life (read tfc handsome', 

sec AND '2). 

unescapablOj unessential. Better 
than in- : see ix- A ti\-. 

unexceplionable)(-al. See i;xcEr- 

TJOXAULi:. 

unfelgnedly. FoursyllablcK ; -i:di.v. 
unfortunate. For * one more u.', 
see Stock pathos. 
ungula. ri. due. 

unhuman. For the use of this by 
the side of inhuman, sec ux- 2. 
unidea'd. Best so written ; -i:i) it' d. 

UnIDIOMATIC -LY, Afi the lapses 
from idiom hero to be illustrated 
probably owe their origin to the 
modern wider extension of gram- 
matieal knowledge, it may be 
prudent to start by ooneiliating the 
sticklers for grammar & admitting 
that a -ly is fiometimes missing 
where it is wanted. So 
Cnrhohnc course, shaped very similar 
to the Doncaster Town Moor, is one 
of the best in England./Proceedings 
iusiilnted by the local Education 
Committee against the mother for 
vcgleefiug to send her girl to school 
regular./ If the Govertinient is going 
to nationalize the coal, tee believe it 
tvould do wiser to leave its hands free 
l<^ . . . (more wisely).// hope that 
most teachers in the present day hme 
iearnf to read the Did Testament 
ithanks to the higher critics) different 


UNIDIOMATIC -LY 


from the way 1 was taught to read it 
in my youth,/Surely no peaee-louing 
man or teoman will deny that it would 
be advisable to prevent strikes db 
lock-outs consistent with the prin¬ 
ciples of liberty as set forth by John 
Stuart Mill, 

But, if grammar i.s inexorable 
against consistent & dijfcrent & the 
rest, it would in the following sen¬ 
tences allow contrary & irrespective 
without a frown, wliiie idiom for its 
part would welcome them ;—The 
provision is quite inadequate Jc very 
grudgingly granted, cD often, con- 
trarily to the spirit of the Act, totally 
denied./Loyal obedience is due io the 
poivers that bc\ as such, irrespec¬ 
tively of their historical orifli>i.///is 
method is to ivhitexvash them all 
vigorously with the same brush, irre¬ 
spectively of differences in the careers 
(t characters of his heroes. Contrary 
it irrespective are among the adjec¬ 
tives that have, with others men¬ 
tioned in Ux.vTTAcnED <fcc. & in 
Qi'Asi-ADVF.nns, developed adverbial 
force; to ignore that development 
is bad literary judgement, but, 
among the mistakes made with -ly, 
one of the least. 

degree worse is the use of a -ly 
adverb where idiom requires not an 
adverb at all, but a predicative 
adjective. Sec lauge(ly) for the 
phrases bulk & loom large, & sub¬ 
stitute adjective.s for adverbs in the 
four following quotations :— Butover 
the rival claims of the ^larquess Curzon 
fh Mr lialdwin controversy waxed 
vigorously.//a neither direction can 
ICC fi.e our hopes very liighly./T/iis 
country xcas brought much more 
closely to disaster at sea than ever the 
Allies U’rrc on land (much closer)./ 
D IS a gigantic, labour before which the 
labours of Westphalia, of Utrecht, of 
y iaina, pale insignificantly. 

^ct a little worse is the officious 
bringing up to date of such time- 
honoured phrases as mighty kind & 
sure enough i—Still, it is mightily 
kind of the Morning Post fo be so 
anxious to shield the Labour Party 
from the wrath to come,/We begin to 
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remember the story of the detective xcho 
died inurmuriug to himself ‘ More 
clues I ’ <1* unenrds the end of the 

book, surely €nout*h, more clues there 
are. 

But much more to be deprecated 
tlian all the particular departures 
from idiom already mentioned is tlie 
growing notion that every monos\i- 
labic adjective, if an adverb is to be 
nuide of it, must have a -ly clapped 
on to it to proclaim the fact. Of 
very many that is not true ; see 
MOST, mCDT, & STRAIGHT, fof WtOUg 
or needless uses of mostly. Tightly, 
straightly. Two such words may 
here be taken for special treatment, 
7mich{ly} as the least, & hard{ly) as 
the most, important of all. We do 
all know that much can be an 
adverb, & probably most of us would 
guess that muchly was a modern 
lacetious formation, jierhapa meant 
to burlesque the ultra-grammatical, 
& at any rate always used jocosely. 
We should be wrong ; it is hOO years 
old, its earliest use was serious, & 
even now it may rarely be met in 
contexts where the point of the joke 
is not apparent; Many players who 
were in the habit of relying muchly 
upon the advice of their caddies found 
themselves completely at sea. Never¬ 
theless, as it seems from the OED 
to have lain dormant for over 200 
years, our guess is not so far out, 
& its revival in the 19th c. illustrates 
the belief that adverbs must end in 
-ly. Muchly does not often make 
its way into print, except in dialogue 
as a recognized symbol of the mildly 
jocose talker, & has been worth 
attention only in contrast with 
hardly. That, as will appear, is 
substituted in print for the idio¬ 
matic hard neither seldom nor with 
any burlesque intention, but seem¬ 
ingly in ignorance. Ignorance that 
hard can be an adverb seems in¬ 
credible wlien one thinks of It froze 
hard. Hit him hard. Work hard. Try ■ 
hard, & so forth ; the ignorance 
must be of idiom ratlier than of 
grammar. Neglect of idiom is, in 
this case, aggravated by the danger 


that hardly, written as meaning 
hard, may be read as meaning 
scarcely ; for some proofs that that 
danger is real, see the article hard¬ 
ly. The examples that iuTc follow 
are free from such ainhigujiy, but in 
each of them idiom demands expul¬ 
sion of tlie -ly :— Uoxc hardly put to 
it the Tories are for argument is 
shoicn by . . ./Another sign of hotc 
hardly the great families are pressed 
in these times./The invasion of Henley 
by the fashionable icorld bears very 
hardly on those xcho go only for the 
sport./Jint u'hat about the agricul¬ 
turist, who i.s so hardly hit by out 
present system 'i/They heeve been as 
hardly hit as any class in the com¬ 
munity by the present state of trade./ 
If there is a man xnore hardly hit by 
existing condition.s than the average 
holder of a season ticket he is hard 
to find (harder hit). 

Other such adverbs are wide, late, 
deuced, high, caeh spoilt in the ap- 
{lended extracts by an unidiomatic 
-ly ;— And then he'd know that betting 
dc insurance were widely apart./ 
Several draicings in the new volume 
are dated as lately as Augu.st tfc 
September, 1922./ I bite it^it is 
deucedly big—I light it inhale./ 
M. Miilerand has played highly, but 
he has lost his stake. Middling, soft, 
& sharp, are specimens of the many 
Others tiiat might be named. 


unify. For inflexions sec Vi:rus in 

-IE Ac., 6. 

unimpassionedly. A bad form; 


see -DULY, 

unique. A watertight definition or 
paraphrase of the word, securing it 
against confusion with all synonyma 
that might be suggested, is difficult 
to frame. In the first place, it is 
applicable only to what is in some 
resiicct the sole existing specimen, 
the precise like of w'liich may be 
sought in vain. That gives a clean 
line of division between it At the 
many adjectives for which the 
illiterate tend to sulistitutc it * 
remarkable, es^ceptional, rare, mar¬ 
vellous, & the like. In the qualities 
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represented by those epithets there 
are degrees ; but uniqueness is a 
mutter of yes or no only ; no unique 
tiling is more or less unique than 
another unique thing, as it may be 
rarer or less rare ; the adverbs that 
w. can tolerate are e.g. quite, almost, 
nearly, really, surely, perhaps, abso¬ 
lutely, or in some respects ; & it is 
nonsense to call anything more, 
most, very, sometohat, rather, or com¬ 
paratively u. Such nonsense, how¬ 
ever, is often written : — M, Georges 
liuissoti, in recognition of his valuable 
sen'ices as shorthand writer to the 
Chamber of Deputies, has been made 
on Officer of the Legion of Honour ; 
this is a rather unique distinction./ 
1 have just come across the production 
of a boy aged seven which is, in my 
experience, somewhat unique./5ir,_ 
1 venture to send you a copy of a 
ratlicr unitjue inscription on a tomb¬ 
stone./A very unique child, Ihought 1, 
Hut, secondly, there is another set 
of synonyms—so/c, single, peculiar 
io, &e — from which u. is divided not 
by a clear diffcreiiec of meaning, but 
by an idiomatic limitation of the 
cimtexts to which it is suited. It 
will be admitted that we improve 
the two following sentences if we 
change «. in the first into sole, & in 
the second into peculiar :~In the 
always delicate tt difficult domain of 
diplomatic relations the Foreign Min¬ 
ister must be the uni (pic medium of 
eommuuication with foreign Powers,/ 
//c^ relates (. hristianity to other re¬ 
ligions, <C- notes what is unique to the 
former <1- ivhat is common to all of 
them. The emendations are easy to 
inake or accept ; to explain the need 
of them is more dillienlt ; but the 
reason why u. is unsuitable is perhaps 
that it l)eloiigs to the class of epithets 
discussed in Positive words. 

unity. The uniites, or dramatic 
unities, arc the u. of time, the u. 
of place, A' the u. of action. The first 
has heen observed if ail that happens 
in a play can be conccivea as 
sunniently continuous to fill only ' 
Something like the same time 


I (stretched by generous reckoning to 
a day) as tlic performance. The 
second is observed when changes of 
scene, if any, are slight enough to 
spare an audience the sensation of 
being transported from one place to 
another. Ihe third is observed 
when nothing is introduced that has 
no bearing upon the central action 
of the play. The last only is univer¬ 
sally recognized as among the essen¬ 
tials of good drama. 

unlearned, -nt. See learn. 

unless & until. See Pleonasm, 2, 
for other such duplications ; one of 
Uie conjunctions is always super¬ 
fluous, as in the still commoner 
IF & WHEN, the discussion in which 
article may serve for this pair also ; 
but a few quotations will allow the 
reader to judge whether ‘ unless & ’ 
miglit not in each be left out with 
advantageUnless & until it is 
made possible for a builder or house¬ 
holder to obtain an economic rent, so 
long will building be at a standuill I 
Upeaking for himself he said that 
unless & until the Second Chamber 
was reformed c& the constituencies 
were given some constitutional means 
of expressing their opinion, he treated 
every measure that proceeded from the 
House of Commons as at present 
constituted as coming from a tainted 

sourcc./Provided further that any Bill 

shall not be presented io his Majesty 
nor receive the Royal .rlssenf under the 
profi^ions of this section unless & 
until It has been submitted to & 
apprmvd by the electors./Sir Albert 
Stanley assured some alarmed manu¬ 
facturers that a cerUiin embargo which 
he had temporarily removed should be 
speedily reimposed not removed 

again unless A; until they had been 
consulted. 

unlike, in its less simple uses, i.e. 
when we get beyond ^unlike things 
the two cases are u.’, A ‘ this is u. 
that , to ‘unlike you, I feel the 
cold A further developments, is 
suliject to the complications set out 
in LIKE, though occasions for it are 
niucli fewer. In addition to what is 
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there said, two special warnings 
may be given. 1 counted eighty-nine 
rows of men standing, & unlike in 
London, only occasionally could 
women be distinguished, U, is there 
treated as though it had developed 
the adverbial power described in the 
article Unattached &c. as acquired 
by owing (fo) but not by due (to); 
it has not, & something adverbial 
{in contrast with London ways ?) 
must be substituted. 

M. Berger, however, does not appear 
to have—unlike his Russian masters — 
the gift of presenting female char¬ 
acters. As with many negatives, the 
placing of u. is important; standing 
where it does, it must be changed to 
like ; unlike would be right if the 
phrase were sliifted to bemre * docs 
not appear 

unmateriaL if chosen instead of the 
ordinary im-, confines the meaning 
to * not consisting of matter & 
excludes the other common meaning 
of immaterial, viz * that does not 
matter ’, * not important or essen¬ 
tial ’ ; see vs- 2. 

unmentionables. Worn-out hu¬ 
mour. 

imm oral. For tliis & im-, see un- 2. 
unnavigable. Better so; in-&un-. 
unparalleled. Not -lied ; see 
parallel for the irregularity, 
unperturbedly. As unabashedly. 
unpractical. Better so; in- & un-. 
unrecognizable. Better so ; in- & 

UN-. 

unrellgious, chosen instead of the 
usual ir-, excludes the latter’s im¬ 
plications of sin &c., & means out¬ 
side the sphere of religion; see un- 2. 

unreservedly. As unabashedly. 
unresponsive. Betlcrso; in-&un-, 
unrestrainedly. As unabashedly. 
unretentlve. Jr- is better; in-& un-. 
unsanitary, in-. In- is the estab¬ 
lished form ; but it would not be 
used, as un- might, of a place &c. 
that neither had nor needed pro¬ 
visions for sanitation • a pnmitwe tC 
unsanitary but entirely healthy life or 
village ; insanitary implies danger. 
See UN- 2. 


unsolvable differs from insoluble in 
having its reference limited to the 
sense of the English verb sotoe, & not 
covering, as insoluble does, various 
senses (dissolve as well as solve) of 
the Latin verb solvere ; it is there¬ 
fore sometimes useful in avoiding 
ambiguity ; see un- 2. 

unstable. Better than in-, in spite 
of instability ; see un- 2. 

unstringed)(unstniiig. Sec string¬ 
ed. 

unthinkable is now' a sort of ex¬ 
pletive. When we say damn, it 
relieves us because it is a strong 
word & yet means nothing ; we do 
not intend the person or thing or 
event that we damn to be burnt in 
hell tire ; far from it; but the faint 
aroma of brimstone that hangs 
for ever about the word is savoury 
in wrathful nostrils. So it is 
with unthinkable, ‘ that cannot be 
thougiit That a thing at once 
exists & does not exist, or * the 
things W’hich God hath prepared for 
them that love him’, arc unthink¬ 
able, i.c., the constitution of tlie 
human mind bars us from conceiving 
or apprehending them ; but we do 
not mean all that witli our Vogue- 
word unthinkable at present ; any¬ 
thing is now unthinkable from what 
reason declares inijwssible or what 
imagination is helpless to conceive 
down to what seems against the 
odds (Jis tliat Oxford should win the 
boat-race), or what is slightly dis¬ 
tasteful to the speaker (as that the 
Labour Party should ever form a 
Government). The word is so 
attractive because the uncompre- 
misin^' inteiisitv of its proper sense 
in meTapiiVsies‘& pltilosopliy lingers 
around it; like the bninstonc of 
damn, even when it is transferred to 
ordinary regions; & this ree^no 
mends it to all who like to combine 
the most forcible sound with the 
haziest meaning. The haziness is 
easily accounted for ; the tin- & 
-able meaning ‘ tluit cannot ^ 

_(.(] ’ are regarded as allixcd to 

(1) think in the pliilosophic sense 
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* frame a conception of (2) think 
in the everyday sense ‘believe’ or 

* he of opinion \ (8) think of, in tlic 
sense ‘ ejtnsider advisa hie ’ or ‘ con¬ 
template doing (4) think likel/f. 
To attach to so protean a vcri>- 
Jiotio[i th<! atlixes that make it niean 
' tliat cannot he which-you-[)leasc- 
of-fourMliffcrenl-tiiings-cd ’ does re¬ 
sult & could not but result in 
ha/,iness. Here is a rpiotation from 
yesterday’s paper {Weatm. Gaz., 
.’Myi/24) that comes pat to show it : 
ir/io/ (’oiisrn'dtivcs arc trying to de- 
cidc fv whether they arc ProlcctionhtH 
or not; ... to abojidon Protection is 
unthinkable, because the majority of 
Conscn'ativcs luwe Protection in their 
bones. To abandon Protection can¬ 
not he thought? if that has a 
meaning, it is that the mind cannot 
h»rm an idea <tf it, which is obviously 
untrue. Then, cannot he thought of ? 
that means that (.’oijservatives can¬ 
not consider its advisability, which 
it is plain from tlie sentence before 
t hat some of them are doing. Then, 
cannot be thought likcty ? to that 
we seem to be brought, & it amounts 
merely to saying that abandonment 
is unlikely (which may be true) & 
adding that no-one can think other¬ 
wise (which is false). 

It is probable that c^’en now no 
really clear thinker ever uses the 
word out of its severely limited 
|)hilosophic sense, or applies it to 
anything but what the mind is 
incai)abie of conceiving ; & at any 
rate that is the only sense in which 
it is likely to live long ; its present 
vogue will last only til] the neee.ssity 
of confining it to one clear meaning 
has forced itself on the general 
consciousness. A few quotations, i 
beginning with the philosophic use, 
but chiefly of the bad trivial kinds, 
arc added, not l>ecause anyone can¬ 
not find such things for himself, but 
because their massed variety ntay 
have a chance of disgusting those 
who do not reckon stiiftine.ss a virtue 
in the words they use :—‘ Ullimote ’ 
scientific ideas may be unthinkable 
without prejudice to the ' thinkable- \ 


ness ’ of 'proximate ’ scientific ideas./ 
Yet ive do not know how plastic the 
mind is; ive do not know what 
thoughts are thinkable by man./If the 
Tefonners of our time, gcncrouslif 
impatient as they are, could count 
upon the wisdom, the devotion, <t the. 
caution of this older school, as near 
an ideal combination as is thinkable 
would he effected. A cross between 
the pliilnsophic sense, which the 
writer is aiming at, & the popular; 
for an ideal combi nation of generous 
impatience & caution is itself not 
unthinkable, liowevcr unlikcIy.//( is 
unthinkable that we should continue 
a policy under which a given locality 
may be allowed to commit a crime 
against a friendly nation. In this & 
the next, each with a t/iof-clause as 
the unthinkable thing, the defence 
is possible that think has its ordinary 
meaning, the one numbered 2 above, 
& that unthinkable cannot be de¬ 
prived of its right to embody this ; 
the answer is that the defence is, for 
the particular construction, sound, 
but that abstention would never* 
theless be better. / T/ie Arbitration 
Treaty is going through ; about that 
I have no manner of doubt ; that it 
may be altered in some details is 
possible; that it will be rejected 
altogether is unthinkable. Sec the 
preceding; & read incredible./A 

tariff, haidng regard to Us effects upon 
the textile industries of the country, is 
unthinkable. Impracticable 7/iVilh 
all respect to the advocates of a third 
reading amendment, such a course 
appears to us to be simply unthink¬ 
able. A course that has advocates 
unthinkable l/A popular vote, en¬ 
tailing no adverse consequences to a 
Goi'ernment on its chief constructive 
policies, is unthinkable under our 
system. Yet the referendum has 
been thought of ; read incorisistent 
with./He said that he would welcome 
any improvement in our relations 
With Germany, rfr described a war 
with Germany 05 unthinkable. Out 
of the question ?/// is unthinkable 
Oiat hundreds upon hundreds of people 
should be getting their freedom on the 
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ground of adultery, whilst thousands 
of innocent sufferers under desertion, 
drink, cruelty, insanity, are left 
outside any relief. He is plainly 
stating what he takes to be the 
existing position ; how can that be 
unthinkable ? read flagrant injus' 
tice./He said we were apt to forget the 
lessons of the war; some people he 
met said ‘ 1 want to forget ’; that 
was, to his mind, a wrong dc ««- 
thinkable altitude to adopt. Un¬ 
thinking ? 

until- 1. Until){till. 2. U, or till) 
{before or when. 3. Unless dc u, 

1. Until has very little of the 
archaic effect as compared with till 
that distinguishes unto from to, & 
substitution of it for till would 
seldom be noticeable, except in any 
such stereotyped phrase as true till 
death. Nevertheless, till is now the 
usual form, & until gives a certain 
leisurely or deliberate or pompous 
air; when the clause or phrase 
precedes the main sentence, until is 
perhaps actually the commoner 
{until his accession he had been 
unpopular). 

2. Neither until nor till is idiomatic 
in sentences of a certain type, which 
require when or before : In one of the 
city parks he was seated at one end 
of a bench, tfc had not been there long 
until a sparrow alighted at the other 
end. The reason is that till & until, 
Btriclly defined, mean (if there is no 
negative) ‘ throughout the interval 
bet^veen the starting-point (i.e., 
here, liis sitting down) & the goal 
(here, the sparrow’s arrival) ’ ; or 
(if there is a negative) ‘ at any point 
in that interval ’ *, & to say that it 
was not long at any point in that 
interval is meaningless. The OED 
calls the misuse dial. & U.S. 

3. For unless <£- tmtil, see unle.S 9. 
The writer of the following has 
evidently a praiseworthy antipathy 
to li. tfc which would have given, 
how’cver verbosely, his meaning ; 
but in struggling to escape he has 
n!ade nonsense, which is worse than 
verbosity * He will still be able to 


supply his front to be in touch icith 
Jerusalem by two avenues of supply, 
the road d: the railway, until, or if, 
the critical point of Sablous is lost 
to him. 


untoward. Pronounce Qnto'ard. 
unvoiced. See Technical terms. 
unwieldy. So spelt, not ‘Idly. 
up. 1. The phrase up to date is 
three w’ords unhyphciicd, except 
when it is used as an attributive 
adjective ; then, it is hyphened : 
An up-to-date bungalow ; but i’ou 
are not up to date. Bring the ledger 
up to date. See IIypuens, group 
*From hand to mouth. 

2. Up against (faced or confronted 
with), & up to (incumbent upon), 
arc good examples of the rapidity 
with which in modern English new 
slang phrases make their way 
through the newspapers into literary 
respectability. 


upon. 1. For (u 7 ?)(JM all fours, sec 

FOUR. 

2. L 7 Jon)(on. For a list of other 
such pairs, see xiia,. The difference 
is much the same as between until 
& till; but euphony plays a con¬ 
siderable i^art in the choice, n/jon 
being usually rejected when its 
position would cause it to be pro¬ 
nounced as two unaccented fi>l* 
lables instead of with a clear -0- : 
compare upon my word with on no 
account, & that depends on who if 
ujcs with depend upon it ; at the end 
of a sentence, consequently, 
is often preferred : There is very little 

to go upon. 


For «. case, sec lower 1. 

ermost. See -most. 

^ht. accent. Stand upn ght ; 
ght people ; one of the u p- 

s cave w"iv. . , 

alr(s). Eomc upstairs; an 

air room. . . 

al The natural pronuiu'iation 

IIKCKSSIVH ACCESl) iS Ut I.Wl i 

ri\ accords better with the 
inary sanctity of Latin quan- 
. hut how little that comcfl 
shown in False quantity- 
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US. 1. Case mistakes. 2. Ilis, out, 
(kc., after of us. 

1, Case. The roman-type u^es & 
W€ in the following examples are 
ungrammatical :~They are as com¬ 
petent as us as regards manufacture, 
so why not serve them the same as 
they serve us?/The Germans are 
involved like ourselves in a blind 
struggle of forces, efc no more than us 
(0 be blamed or praised./Age de ex¬ 
perience bestow the skill to recognize 
in a book only xvhat rce require ; that 
tt'C not only read tfr mark, but inwardly 
digest; it becomes us./Let us be con¬ 
tent ~\vq Liberals, at any rate—to go 
on in the possession of our old prin¬ 
ciples. Ill tile first two, after as & 
than, there can be no objection to 
letting grammar have its rights, 
With the eorreet ur. In the third, 
if becomes tee is tlioiight pedantic, 
becomes ourself or ourselves is an easy 
way out ; A in the last, if it i^ 
obtrusively formal to keep the 
rcquire<l rase in mind for the dura¬ 
tion of a tiash & repeat it on tlie 
other si<le, Let us Liberals at any 
rate be cootent would not have been 
unbearably ordinary. 

2, Our, or his Ac., after of us. 
Types, it must be admitted, under 
xvhich each of us can classify a good 
many of his acquainlanees. Tliat is 
the logical arrangement, whicli, as 
the quotation sliows, is free from 
any taint of over-precision ; but 
tnueh more eoiutnonly our acquain¬ 
tances is substituted owing to the 
attraction of us. 

“US, The plurals of nouns in -us 
are troublesome. 1. Most arc from 
I.atin secoiid-declcnsion words, 
whose Latin plural is -t (pronounced 
I) ; but when that should be use<l, 
& when the Kiiglish plural -uses i.s 
better, has to he decided for ca(‘h 
separately ; see Latin plurals, 
-I, A the individual words. 2. Many 
are from Latin fourth-deelcnsion 
Words, whose Latin plural is -us 
(l)ronouneed u.s) ; hut tlie English 
plural -uses is sdmost always pre- 
terred, as prospectuses ; hiatus (-us) 


USE 


is occasionally seen aa a plural; 
words of this class, which must never 
have plural in -i, are afflatus, ap¬ 
paratus, conspectus, hiatus, impetus, 
lusus, meatus, nexus, plexus, pro¬ 
spectus, sallus, senatus, status. 3. 
Some are from Latin third-declen¬ 
sion neuters, whose plurals are of 
various forms in -a; so corpus, 
genus, opus, make corpora, genera, 
opera, which arc almost always pre¬ 
ferred in English to -uses. 4. Callus, 
octopus, polypus, & virus, nouns 
variously abnormal in Latin, can all 
havT plural -uses ■ for any alterna¬ 
tives see the words. 5. Some Eng¬ 
lish nouns in -us are in Latin not 
nouns, but verbs &c. ; so ignoramus, 
mandamus, mittimus, non possumns, 
omnibus ; for these the only possible 
plural is the English -uses, 

use, n. The forms IKAa/ is the use 
of complaining?, & There is no use 
in complaining, are current & un- 
criticized. The forms It is no use 
complaining (or to complain), & 
Complaining (or To complain) is no 
use, arc still more current, but much 
criticized, & the critics would have 
us correct them by inserting of 
(js of no use). General adoption of 
their of i.s at this time of day past 
praying for ; we should all take 
refuge instead in u.seless, which 
would do well cnnugli if wc could 
remember to say it. Still, on the 
assumption that use in these idioms 
nicuns utility or usefulness, they are 
justified in their objection, if not in 
Iheir remedy ; A they will prob.ably 
refuse to bo j^acilicd liy the admit¬ 
tedly imperfoet analogy of // is no 
good. It IS no harm. Perhaps the 
OEl), whicli wlien this wos written 
had not readied u.vc, may find us a 
better defence ; at any rate most of us 
wouhl like to be allowed our // is 
no use, if it is but on the footing of 

a Sturdy iNDKFENsiBLE ; we should 

welcome the rites of the church, but, 
if they are witlihcld, we mean, like 
I ouchstone, to live in bawdry. In 
so full-dress a sentence as the follow¬ 
ing, however, tlie writer might have 
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been wise to defer to strict eti¬ 
quette : If the Government yields to 
these counsels, it will simply take us 
back into the worst period of Anglo~ 
Irish contention, ds its voluntary 
recruiting campaign will be no more 
use than its threat of conscription. 

use, V., makes ‘Sable \ see Mute e: 
Pronounce uz ; but used, which is 
Qzd in general senses, is ust in the 
senses was accustomed, & (as adj.) 
accustomed. 

useful. See -ER & -EST, 4. 
user. The words meaning (1) per¬ 
son who uses, & (2) right or act of 
using, as a legal term, are not one, 
but two of distinct formation. 

usual. Of the pronunciations, 
Q'zlil is slipslmd, u'zual pedantic, & 
u'zhdbal the inoffensive ; see u. 
usufruct. Pronounce u'zu-. 
uterus. PI. -rl. 
utilitarian. See hedonist. 
utilize makes •table ; see Mute e. 
utl possidetis. Pronounce u'tT 

pdside'tis. 

utmost, uttermost. See -most. 
uvula. Pronounce u'vu-. PI. -lac. 

V 

vacant. For vacantest, see -er & 
-EST, 4. 


vagina. Always pronounced va- 
ji'na ; but the adjective either 
vaji'nal or va'jlnal ; see False 

QUANTITY. 

vainglory. Best written as one 
word without hyphen, 
vainness. So spelt; sometimes 
preferred to vanity when the notion 
of conceit is to be excluded, 
valance, drapery. The OED gives 
this, not ~€nce or -H-, the preference. 
Valenciennes. The pronunciation 
valense'nz is recommended; but 
OED gives only the French, for 
which see French words. 

valet. Pronounce both noun & 
verb valit ; the verb makes •eted, 
-cling, see -T-, -tt-. 
valiant. Sec Formal words. 
valid makes -est ; see -er & -est, 4. 
v ali date makes -dable ; see -able 1. 
valise. Exeei)t in military use as 
the odicial term for a soldier’s knap¬ 
sack, the word is now areliaic in 
England, but survives in Ameneu ; 

cf, BAGGAGE. 

Valkyrie. This is ttie prevailing 
spelling in modern English ; pi. -s, 
or (after the Old Norse) ValkyriuT. 
The pronunciation sliown in verse, 
& suggested by the formerly etnn- 
mon spelling Valkery, is vi Ikirl ; 
but viilkl'ii is often heard. 


vacate makes •table ; see -atable. 
vaccinate makes -noble, see -able 1; 
& -tor, sec -OR. 

vacillate. So spelt, not -cc-; pron. 
va'sl-. V. makes -tor, sec -or. 
vacuity, -uousness. The first is the 
usual word ; tlie second may 
reasonably be chosen wdien a noun 
is wanted for vacuous as applied to 
the face, eyes, expression, &c. ; see 

-TY & -NESS. 

vacuum. PI. or -ms ; see -um. 
y. brake & t?. cleaner need no liy- 
pheiis ; see Hyphens 3 B. 
vade-mecum. Four syllaldcs. 
vagary, i'ronounce vugar'i; the 
OED gives tliis pronunciation only, 
& among its verse quotations^ re¬ 
quiring it arc lines from Milton, Gay, 
& the Ingoldsby Legends. 


aUey. PI. -r/ys. ^ 

alour, valorous, tor spelling see 

L'R & -OR, & -ouu- ^ -OR-. 

alue, n. value u ill our Second 

amber be to us if it is not to exercise 
ch control? An interesting speei- 
Ml of Analooy. good will It 

? is unexceptionable ; B lint use 

li it be ? is not, but a plf-a 
on put in for it in use, n. ; B /iu( 
\hc. will it be ? is ruled out, because 
instinct tells us, as about Of 
at use, that Of what value is a 
'CC of pedantry. Is no good is lioth 
imnmtical & biioiuatic ; lv no use 
idiomatic but not grammatical ; 
is no value is neither. 

alve. For the preference of val- 
lar as the adjective over valval & 

'vaTy see 
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vandallsh, vandalism. Not -ll- ■ 

see - 1 , 1 ,., -I,-, 2. 

Van Dyck, Vandyke, Vandyke. The 

painter s name, originally Vau Duck 
was anglicized into (Sir Ajilhom/) 
i anth/ke. ; the derived noun & verb 
should l)e, & usually is, Vandyke ; 
the jiaintcT or a picture of Ids rnav 
I>roperly be called by cither tlic 
lirst or preferably the'second form 
each ^eritten as above. 

vanity. The Catechism phrase is 
i he pomps tt- vanity of this mcked 
world (not vanities) ; see Mis- 

QL’OTaTION’. 


vapid makes -est ; sec -er & -est, 4. 
Jd its nouns, vapidness is usually 
)ctter than vapiddij (in strong con- 
trust with tile nouns of rapid), cx- 
eept when the sen.se is a vapid 
remark ; then ~itp prevails, Sc still 
more tiic plural Atics ; -tv & -ness. 

vapour its helongiiuTS. For the 
word itself see -ovit t'c -or. Allied 
\'ords are licst sfielt : vnponrer, 
vapoansh, vapnurless, vapourtf ; hut 
vapor ifie, vaporize {-zalion[ -zer) 

vaporous (.osiUj) ; for the prineitile 
see -OUR- Sc -or-. 


vapulation. l*i';n.\NTi(’ humour. 
variability, -bleness. IJoth are i 
eo list ant use, without any elca 
difference of scti.se or applieatioi 
i Ihs is unusual -tv <.t -kkss) 
hut, \\hile -ity would l)e cxpcclctl t 
prevail, -ru'ss probalily persists ow 
I'lg to the familiar ' witli whom i 
no variableness, neither shadow o 
turning ’ {James i. 17). 


varia lectio. Pi. varmc leetiones, 
variant, n., as compared with 
tviriu/fort Sc varieip, is the least 
ambiguous name for a tiiiriff that 
vanes or differs from others“of its 
kind ; for it is concrete only, while 
the others are much more often 
atxstraet ; variation is seldom con¬ 
crete exiTpt in the musical sense, 

, «t-'kiom except as the 

classifying name for a ])laiit, animal, 
imneral, Ac., tliat di\'erges from the 
c laraeteristies of its species. It is 
worth while to help on the differen- i 


tiation by preferring variant in all 
suitable contexts. 

Variation, j'hc friendship 6c- 
tween France <& ourselves is rooted 
deep yi mutual sacrifice, mutual 
suffering, d- a common victonj. There 
IS no change of meaning in passing 
from mutual to co»imoa ; the latter 
I should ha%’o been used three times. 
The superstition that leads to foolish 
variati<}n,s of this sort is disemssed 
lully m Eleoaxt variation'. 

varicose. Pronounce vi'rikos. 
variegated. Five syllables (-rii"-), 
variorum, wlien used as a noun,"has 
pi. •?».s ; sec -UM. 

various as a pronoun. Analogy 
has lately been playing tricks with 
the word & persuading inunv people 
that they can turn it at 'will, as 
several, frw, manij, divers, certain, 
some, & other words are turned, 
Irom an adjective into a pronoun, 
in the OED article, published in 
lino, there is no hint of such a use, 
which was apparently tliought too 
illiterate to be even worth con¬ 
demnation; but the following quo¬ 
tations will show tliat it cannot 
safely I)c imsseil by without a warn¬ 
ing. To write various of them &c. 
IS no better than to write different of 
i icnt^ (Iwsrsc of thcin^ or fiumerous or 
inmimerable of them. Mr William 
tiatson IS onlt/ the latest of mann 
pocts^variou.s of them Poets Laureate 
~iVho have ^ scricfi of con- 

Jfagralions in various of our towns ct* 
villages./'I hat is not so cast/ as at one 
time appeared, bccau.se various of the 
subsidies which ivere to disappear 
nunj come again into the national 
accounts./The fearsome noise these 
instruments emit when set in motion 
in various of the rooms within the 
prmnebs' of the House./i’nrious of 
those who had been prominent in her 
of the outset suggested . . ./hi various 
h^fi'ifoncs under the control of 
/ ic i olontal Powers the minimum has 
been exceeded./2'he Queen has caused 
large hampers of the e/ioj*ce^/ 6/ooms 
to be forwarded to various of the 
hospitals. For subsidies, rooms, 
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territories, & hospitals, mere omis¬ 
sion of of the, without tlie trouble of 
finding substitutes for v. &c., sulfices. 

varlet. Now, outside the historical 
novel, a Pedantic-humour word. 

varmint, besides its rcijuted use as 
a rustic variant of vermin in the 
sense of rascal &c., is an established 
Sobriquet for the fox that is being 
hunted. 

varsity is perilous stuff for those 
who are not familiar with univer¬ 
sities to deal in ; it plays them just 
the tricks that any English slang 
plays the foreigner ; thinking that 
to say the word shows intimacy 
with the undergraduate’s (or the 
Englishman’s) characteristic lan¬ 
guage, they naturally put it into 
places where it would never occur 
to him, & reveal themselves not as 
natives, but as foreigners. Natur¬ 
ally also, they sometimes use it in 
the right places ; but it is perilous, 
for all that; such trifles as V'arsUy 
Extension Lectures, V'arsUy College, 
or cf Cambridge Varsity (as a cor¬ 
rection, perhaps, of at Cambridge 
College), will sooner or later tempt 
& betray. 

vary. For inflexions see Verbs in 

• IE &c., G. 

va 5 culum. PI. -la ; see -um. 

vase. So spelt (not oa«se), & proii. 
vahz (not vawz). 

vaseful. PI. -Is ; see -ful. 

vastly. In contexts of measure or 
comparison, where it means by 
much, by a great deal, as is vastly 
improved, a vastly larger audience, 
c. is still in regular use. Where the 
notion of measure is wanting, & it 
means no more than much or to a 
great degree, as in / should v^tly 
like to know, is vastly popular, it is an 
affectation ; see Wardour Street. 

vaticinate makes -tor ; see -or. 
The verb, formerly equivalent to 
prophesy, now usually connotes 
contempt, & means rather to play 
the prophet, to be a Cassandra; 
vatmnation is similarly limited. 

TOudevUle. See FBENcn words. 


vedette, not oi-. 

-ve(d), -ves, &c., from words in -f 
& -fc. Corresponding to the change 
of sound discussed in -th & -on that 
takes place in the plural &c. of words 
ending in -th, like truth, there is one 
both of sound & of spelling in many 
words ending in -f or -fe, whicli 
become -ves, -ved, -vish, .As 

the change is far from regular. A: 
sometimes in doubt, an alphabetical 
list of the chief words concerned 
follows ; with each are given those 
parts in which / is changed to u ; 
if the verb is stated to be -ve, it is 
to be understood that all parts of 
the verb (including the agent noun 
in -er) have o & not /; the state¬ 
ments (or omissions, implying reten¬ 
tion of f) cover (a) tlie noun’s plural, 
(h) the corresponding verb, (e) the 
adjective in -ctl, & (d) ini.s(‘ellaneoas 
derivatives. Where no o form is 
given, the change to v does not take 
place, but forms in / are not men¬ 
tioned except in the (d) or miscel¬ 
laneous place, unless there is an 
alternative form in o. When alterna¬ 
tives are given, the first, if cither, 
is better. 

beef. PI. beeves oxen, beefs kinds of 
beef; (d) beefy. 
belief. Vb believe. 
calf. PI. calves; vb calve; -cd 
plump-calved (legs) Ac.; (d) catf¬ 
ish, cah'es-foot or catfs-foot. 
elf. PI. elves ; (d) elvish, elfish. 
grief. \'b griei'e ; (d) gneiwis. 
half. PI. halves ; vl) halve. 
hoof. PI. hoofs, homrs ; vb hoof ; -ed 
hoofed, hooved ; (d) hoofy. 
knife. PI. knives ; vb knife, krttve ; 

-cd knived. 

leaf PI- leai'cs ; vb leaf, leai'e ; -cd 
leaved, leafed; (d) leafy, leat^/. 
life. Ph h’te.?; vb live ; -cd -liircl ; 

(d) liven, lifer. , , , , _ , 

loaf. PI.I vhloaf. loaie, -eu 

loafed, loaved ; (d) loafy. 
mischief, (d) mischitTOUs. 

oaf PI. oafs, oewes ; (d) oafish. 


proof. \ b prpt’C. 
relief. Vb relieve ; 
roof. No t) forms, 
safe. A^b save. 


(d) rilievo, relievo. 
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scarf. PI. scarfst scarves; -ed 

scarfed, scarved. 

scurf. (d) scurf If having scurf, 

scarify contemptible &c. 
self. Pi. selves ; (d) selfish, selvedge. 
slicaf. PI. sheaves ; vb sheave, sheaf; 

■cd sheaved ; (d) sheaf age, sheafy. 
shelf. PI. shelves ; vb shelve ; -ed 
shelved ; (d) shelfy, shelvy. 
staff. 1*1. staffs, (arch. & mus.) staves. 
strife. Vb strive. 

thief. PI, thieves ; vb thieve ; (d) 
thievery, thievish. 

turf. PI. turfs, turves ; vb turf ; (d) 
turfen (adj.), turfite, turfy. 
wharf. PI. u'/i«r/.s‘, (II.S.) 'wharves ; 

(d) wharfage, ivharfinger. 
wife. PI. itai’cs ; vb icjce ; -ed 
‘Xvifed, 'Waved ; (d) -wifery. 

vehement, vehicle. Pronounce 

vc'l-, not vc'lil-, in both : but 
vllil'k filar. 

veiledly. Tliree .syllalilcs, if used ; 
see -i;i)LV. 

veilleuse. Sec Fiikncii won ns. 
velamen, velamentum. Plurals 
-fliiijua, -auieuta. 
velar. See Tkciinical ter.ms. 
velarium. PI. -aria. 
veld(t). The modern form is veld, 
but the -dt still prevails in Engli.sli 
use, tfe has the advantage of not dis¬ 
guising the sound, wliieh is v^lt. 

velIeUy)(volition. The first is chielly 
used either in direct opposition to 
the second, or (when volition lias its 
wide.st sense) as expressing a par¬ 
ticular form of it that is sometimes 
described as ‘ mere volition \ Voli¬ 
tion meaning in the wide sense w’ill- 
power or the exercise of it, & in 
a narrower hut more usual sense 
sueli an exercise of it as shall if not 
baflltMl take effect, a choice or resolu¬ 
tion or determination, veUcity is an 
abstract & pa.ssivc preference. The 
man in Browning— ‘ And I think I 
rather . . . woe is me! — Yes, rather j 
sliould see him than not see, If 
lifting a hand would seat him there 
Before me in the empty chair To- 1 
(light ’—is expressing a vellcity, but 
(lot in till* ordinary sen.se a volition. 
And the OEI) quotes from Bcntham : i 


' In your Lordship will is volition, 
clothed & armed with power—in me, 
it is bare inert vclleity * 

vellum. PI. -ms, see -um ; adj. 
vellumy, see -m-, -mm-, 
velum. PI. -la. 

velvet makes vehety ; see -t-, -tt-. 
vend makes vendd^le ; see -able 2. 
Vendor & vender are both in frequent 
use, with a tendency to Uifferen- 
TiATiox; -or is better when the 
contrast or relation between seller & 
buyer is prominent, & -er when pur¬ 
veyor or dealer is all that is meant. 

venerate makes -tor ; sec -or. 
venery. The existence of homo¬ 
nyms, one synonymous with hunt- 
ing, the other with sexual indul¬ 
gence, makes it necessary to provide 
against ambiguity in using either— 
the more that neither of them is now 
an everyday expression. 

vengeance. Sec avenge. 
venison. Pronounce vS'nzn. 
ventilate makes -table, -tor ; see 

-ABLE I, -OR. 

ventre d teire. See French words. 
venturesome, venturous. See ad¬ 
venturous. 

venue. Pronounce vf'nu. A term 
forincrly common in fencing (obs.— 
OEU), still used in law as the place 
appointed for a jury trial (esp. lay, 
& change, the o.), & lately become 
something of a Vogue- word for 
what used to be called a rendezvous 
or meeting-place, e.g. for races &c. 
The follow!n» quotation, in which it 
means merely place without the 
meeting- (or stage ?), shows it under¬ 
going the loss of character to which 
vogue-words wtc liable : One of our 
most disiingiiishcd actresses acQuired 
one of these coastal landmarks [a 
lighthouse] a good many years ago, 
tt I believe the quietude of the interior 
proiuded a muck appreciated venue 
for her dramatic xvork, 

Venv^, PI. I’ennses, see -s-, -ss-. 
For I enus' & I’eniis'A’, see *s. 
veranda(h). OED gives the -da 
form first, & there is no reason for 
the -h ; the adjective is best written 
veranda'd, see -ed Sc ’d. 
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verbaL Mistise of the word in the 
sense proper to ora/, as in the 
quotation, is very common, & is to 
be deprecated : 2'he Attorney General 
said it was really a point of no sub¬ 
stance ; the object of the provision 
was to apply it to all contracts, 
whether in writing or verbal. Verbal 
meaning of or in words, oral meaning 
of or with the mouth, & words being 
as much used in writing as in 
speaking, it is obviously foolish to 
say ‘ in words ’ (uer6a/) when the 
sense wanted is ‘ in spoken words ’ 
(oroi) ; &, though ambiguity may 
not result in a particular case, & 
Mr Attorney may be acquitted of it, 
each use of the wrong word makes 
ambiguity more likely in the ordin¬ 
ary layman’s talk. 


VERBS IN -IE, -Y, & -YE, some¬ 
times give trouble in the spelling of 
inflexions & derivatives. The fol¬ 
lowing rules apply to the normally 
formed parts only, & arc merely 
concerned with the question whether 
-y-, -ie-, or -ye-, is to be used in the 
part wanted ; they do not imply 
that a part of entirely different 
formation such as flew, lay, applic¬ 
able, liar, may not exclude flied, 
lied, appliable, or Her, but merely 
that e. g. paid & not payed, deniable 
& not denyable, are right. 

1. -ay; plays, played, plaxjing, 
player, playable, is the form for all 
except lay, pay, & say, & their 
compound^ (inlay, repay, gainsay, 
<fce.), which use -aid instead of -aytd. 
Allay, assay, belay, delay, & essay, do 
not follow lay & say, hut use -ayed. 

2. 'Cy ; conveys, conveyed, convexjing, 
conveyer, conveyMe, All follow this 
type, except that purvey, survey, 
have purveyor, surveyor. 

3. -ie : ties, tied, tying, tier, liable ; 
all except die follow the type, but -er 

-ai/e are hardly in use. 

4. -oy : destroys, destroyed, destroy¬ 
ing, destroyer, deslroyable ; no ex- 

ceptions* , , i 1 

5. -uy : buys, guyed, buying, buyer. 


buyable. 

Q, -y after consonant: 


tries, tried. 


i^yiag, trier, triable ; denies, denied, 
denying, denier, deniable ; copies, 
copied, copying, copter, copiable. 
Neither number of syllables, place 
of accent, nor diilerence between y 
& y, affects the spelling. 

7. -ye : dyes, dyed, dyeing, dyer, 
dyable ; dyeing is so spelt merely to 
avoid confusion with dying from die 
(cf. singeing) ; abye accordingly 
would make abying, & so eying (5 
quotations in OED) rather than 
eyeing (2 in OED). 

verbum sap. (scil. sapienti sat esi). 
a word is enough to the wise. Also 
verb, sap., verburn sat, sat verbum, or 
at full length. Ostensibly an apology 
for not explaining at greater length, 
or a hint that the less said the better, 
but more often in fact a way of 
soliciting attention to what has been 
said as weightier than it seems. 


verdigris. The orthodox pronun¬ 
ciation is -Is, the popular -es ; -gn’s 
is derived not from grease, though 
the notion that it is probably ac¬ 
counts for the prevalent -es, but 
from Greece (green of Greece) ; but 
as the true origin no more requires 
-Is tlian the false, there seems no 
reason why the -es of the majority 
should not be accepted by the 
minority. 


veridical. Apart from a modern 
technical use in psychology, mostly 
a pEDANTic-nuMouu word, 
verify. For inflexions, see Verbs 

IN -IE &C., 0. , 

verily. Apart from its occasional 

appearances as a stylistic ornament, 
& its legitimate use in the dialogue 
of historical novels, v. is now perhaps 
conlincd to one single phrase—i 
verilti believe, which l.us the Bpocml 
meaning, It is aiinost incrcdihie yet 
facts surprise me into the bclici. 


veritable, in its modern use, is pro- 
ablv to be classed as a journalistic 
alucism, & its function is, when 
ne contemplates an exaggeration, 
, gay compendiously, but seldoin 

•uthfullv, ‘ I assure you I a'n not 
^aggerating ’ : a veritable hail of 
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slates (S:c. It is a pity that the early 
IPth c. could not leave well alone ; 
for the OKI) records that by about 
IG.jO the wor<I was dead, but the 
early 19th c. revived it. Would it 
had not! its appearance in a descrip¬ 
tion has always the effect of taking 
<iown the reader's interest a peg or 
t wo, Ijoth as being a Formal word, 
it as the now faniiliar herald of 
a strain('<l top note. The adverb, 
w|ii( h could equally well he spared’ 
floes tlie same service, or disserv'icc* 
to adjectives as the adjective to 
nouns (veritabhf portentous itc,) ; it 
IS also used witfi verbs as a supposed 
improvf'inent on the various natural 
aflvcrljs, as in : If this is to be the 
last xvord, ;cc shall Jitui ourselves 
throxvn hack tnto a hopeless iotpasse, 
there ‘vtll ventahhj be no xvatf of 
reforming our Parliamentarij institu¬ 
tions {iicXMiiWy I really? positively? 
absolutely ? in very truth ?). 

vermeil. Pronounce ver'ndl ; the 
verb makes vermciled, see -i.l-, -l*. 
vermilion makes -oned’, -n-, -km-. 
vermin. The plural form - ns is now 
hardly used ; llie word is a collective 
(see collectives F in Tkchmcal 
terms) meaning cither all the crea¬ 
tines entitled to the name, or any 
particular species or set of them, or 
some of them ; it is treateil usually 
as a plural {these i>. ; the v. are an 
incessant torment; v. infest every- 
thing)^ but sometimes as singular 
{this r. = these rascals &c.), & occa- 
siontdly has a botli in the collective 
sense (a v. that I hope to reduce the 
uuinbers of) & as denoting an 
individual {such a v, as you), 

t^rmouth. So spelt; pronounce I 
var'inoot. 

vernacular. For v., idiom, slang, 
A'c., see Jaruon'. For the use of the 
W(»rd in apologies, see Superiority 
verruca. PI. -cae (-se). 
versatile. Adverb versatilelrf. \ 
vers llbre. For the nature of it, 
Rcc vers hbre in Technical terms. 
the hrench phrase is still in general 
nsc ; hut there seems to be no goo<l 
reason wliy ‘ free verse * should not 


VERY 


be preferred. For the writers we 
have to choose between ‘ free-ver.se- 
writer ’ (since the handier * free- 
verser ’ would probably he thought 
unduly familiar by the designated) 
& ' yerslibrist ’ (as queer a lish for 
English waters as bellcttrist) or its 
jocose anglicization here quoted: 
Scholarly elaboration is, xve are 
aware, out of fashion with the modern 
verse-lihrettists. A ‘ verse-librettist ’ 
can only he one who writes lil)rettos 
in verse ; as to the otiier forms, if 
; the frec-versers will let us call them 
so, W’e shall take it kindly of them, 
& if not, had better fall back on 

‘ free* verse-writers 
versify. For inflexions, see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 6. 

verso. PI. -OS ; see -o(e)s 3, G. 
vert. A Curtailed word. 
vertebra. PL -brae. 
vertex. For plural, see -ex, -ix, 4. 
vertigo. PI. -os, see -o(e)s 3. The 
correct pronunciation in accordance 
with the Latin quantity is verti'gu, 
but the OED gives ver'tigo prece- 
dcncc, & see False quantity. It 
is worth remark, however, that all 
verse quotations (Jonson, 
Swift, Fletcher, Wither) show ver- 
ti'go (or -e'go). 

vertu. See VIRTU, 
verve. Sec French words. 
very with passive participles. The 
legitiniacy of this, or at least the 
line limiting its idiomatic use, is an 
old & not very easy puzzle. It will at 
once be admitted that 1 xcas much 
tired is improved by the substitution 
of very for muck, whereas, in 1 was 
very inconvenienced, much has un¬ 
doubtedly to be substituted fort'cry. 
And it may be said generally that 
the critics of very have a way of 
going too far & damning the laud- 
able ; tliey fail to recognize that 
very & much are complementary, 
each being suited to places in which 
the other is unnatural or wrong, 
llere is part of a newspaper letter: 

—llVicn the Westminster Gazette 
can write A publish ‘ the Common 
Cause ” is very affronted it seems 
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time for some-one io raise a gentle 
protest. ‘ Very much affronted’^ or 
' highly affronted \ if you like, but 
surely not 'very affronted \ 2'nj 
another tense : one cannot say * your 
language very affroiils me ’ / but I 
can say (with truth) ‘ your language 
very much affrotds me\ How rcji- 
sonable it sounds : see different for 
a similar argument; but it proves 
too much ; similarly I cannot say 
This very tires me; & yet, dis¬ 

similarly, I can say I am very tired ; 

& with affronted itself I can say He 
wore a very affronted look ; <fc Jlis 
look was very affronted is, if not a 
likely expression, at least better than 
Ilis look teas much affronted. 

The points that have to be taken 
into account are : 1. Hus the p.p. 
passed into a true adjective in 
common use, as tired & celebrated j 
have, & inconvenienced has not ? 

2, Is it used attributively (a -- 

damaged reputation), or predicutively 

(the car is - damage.(l) ? iJ. Is the 

noun to which the p.p. belongs tlic 
name of the person or thing on 
whicii the verbal action is exercised 

(he was - surprised at the fpics- 

tion), or that of something else (his 

expression was - surprised) ? 

4. Is its partici[)ial or verbal (as 
opp. adjectival) character tinbe- 
Irayed by e.g. a telltale preposition 
Bucii iis by ? 

A word that is in form a p.p., if it 
is to be qualified by very instead of 
7 tiuch (or very much), must be able 
to say Yes to N® 1, or to the first 
part of N® 2, or to the sccoikI part 
of N" li, and to N** 4. That is, He 
is very celebrated is riglit (1), but 
Attic taste is very celebrated by the 
poets is wrong (4); A very worried 
official appeared is right (2), but 
The (Jovernmeni, very worried, with¬ 
drew the motion is wrong (2), & still 
more The Government, very worried 
ivith questions, withdrew <tc. (4) ; 
His tone was very annoyed is right 
(3), but You seem very annoyed is 
wrong (3), & still more He was very 
annoyed by the interruption (i). 

All this amounts substantially to 


no more than that a participle (in 
-ed) that is a participle rc<}uires 
much, vs'hile a participic that is an 
adjective prefers very ; but the bare 
rule is not very intelligible without 
some such expansion as has been 
given. Of the quotations that follow, 
which represent fairly tlie propor¬ 
tion in which idiom is offended 
one way & the other, it will be 
noticed that there is only one where 
much should have liccn very against 
a large number where very should 
have been much (or very much ):— 
Opera tfc theatre engagements are also 
much limited d* by no means easy io 
get./M'c shall be very surjtriscd if 
a good many of the suggested amend¬ 
ments are not clear breaches of .. ./ 
IVe should be very surprised if the 
Liberal agents ever received the alleged 
' learning'./Sir Alfred said that the 
hostility of the Arabs was very 
exaggerated in this cottntnj./2'he 
latter had been very annoyed on 
learning that . . ./H e are ail very 
annoyed at those figures bring pub¬ 
lished./.-i friend in Cornwall tells me 
that listeners-in there are very an¬ 
noyed because . . ,/'Ihe Lvenhig 
Standard lef/s very concerned last 
night to ]>Totcst against ' Methods of 
Afiarchy './H e are not very concerned 
about these subtle distinctions., lloth 
parties are very jealous, d' very 
afraid of each other (afraid, &. other 
purely predieative adjeeti\es, rank 
with the [}.i).)./Hc is very afraid that 
somebody icill recognize hiin./^ our 
tnind seems verv exercised just now 
as to whether \ . -/The peasuui 

deputies consider themschrs very 
a^^^rieved./' Imperialist ' is very dis¬ 
gusted with Hart Grey for his state¬ 
ments./H'hen the husband returned, 
he found her manner towards him 
very changed. 

In conehiMon, the worst A the 
most venial niisuse.s of very are 
rciircsente<l by 2 tens verif ineon 
venienced by it, ^ 2 shall he very 
pleased (i. e. glad, liai)|)y) to accept. 

-ves. Sce-vK(»). 

vesica. Pronounce visi ku ; but 
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the derived words v^'sikj & 

vesicle), vS'sikat. &c. ; cf. doctrinal 
in l^ALSE QUANTITY. 


vessel. See Formal words. 
vest. Tiic older meanings robe, 
tunic, or collectively clothes ( = 
vesture), are still in poetic or archaic 
use ; as a synonym for a man’s 
waistcoat it is chiefly a shop word, 
but IS more generally applied to the 
corresponding fmrtly visible femin¬ 
ine gannent ; & it is now the usual 
name {siuola being another) for the 
woven piece of underlinen formerly 
called jersej/. ^ 


vesta. ( lii<‘fly n shop word, but 
occasionally used elsewhere of the 
kinds of match carried in the pocket * 
formerly now of wood also. 

vet. A t'URTAIIJ'.n WORD. 

veto, PI. ‘OS ; .see -o(i:)s 3 

vexedly. A bad form ; see -edly 
vexillum, VI-h, 

1 ^^^’ In via tnedia, via i.s the 

Latin nominative, must not have 
•a. In the use as a preposition 
meaning^; by way of’ or ‘passing 
througli It is the J.atin ablative, the 
distinguishing of which by a cir¬ 
cumflex accent is optional, "a.s both 
lornis are pronounced vro. A: there 
IS never any risk of confusion, it 
Bcenis idle to retain the aei'ent, but 
accent A: italics arc still usual. 

viable {•bifilij). \ word apt to 
pu/./,le an Pnglisliman. Formed in 
rreneli from nc life (see -ablij 4), 
It means eafiable of living, it its 
spt’eia! a[)pIieatioii is to newborn 
ebililren (e.g. in contrast with stills 
oern), but there is some tendeney to 
widen its use. The two words of the 
same form afiplieti to a road, a pas.s, 

I i’^*^’iousIy .a.ssoeiatod witli 

Latin via way, arc of recent origin ; 
they niraii ‘ tliat can be passed’ 
tbrongli , ‘ [lassability ’, & it may 
beconjeetured that they owe their 
existeiK'c to a iniseoiiecption of the 
oldi r viable ; they arc certainly 
better avuidcil. 

viaticum, PI. .fn, sec -um ; 
but the plural is rare, A: e.g. in the 


Pedantic-dumour Uses one’s pro- 
visions &c. are one’s viaticum. 

vibrate makes -table, -tor; gee 
-atable, -on. 

vibrato. Pronounce vebrah'to • 
pL -os, see -o(e)s 6. ’ 

vicar. Vicar & rector, as parish 
priests, are distinguished by the 
rector's retaining the tithes, which 
are lost to the vicar by having ^en 
appropriated to a monastery or 
other religious corporation or im¬ 
propriated to a lay person or cor- 
1 poration. 

vice, prep., prefix, & abbreviated 
noun. The preposition is pro¬ 
nounced vi'sl, & means in the place 
of {csp. in the sense succeeding to) 
being, like pace, the ablative of a 
Latin noun followed by an Eimlish 
noun ^regarded as in the genitiv'e 

{appointed Secretary vice Mr Jones 
deceased). 

The prefix is the same word treated 
.as an ml verb compounded with 
English nouns such as chayicellor, 
president, chairman, admiral, but 
mcaiutm rather deputy, & pro¬ 
nounced vis. ^ 

The noun is the prefix used without 
Its second clement, but with the aid 
of context, jis a Curtailed word 
lor some of its compounds, c. g. for 
vice-chairman & vice-chancellor, but 
not for vicc-admiral. Cf. sub. 

SUPER, PRO. ’ 

vicegerent)(viceregent. The first is 

a word of very wide application, 
including anyone who exercises 
autiionty committed or supposed to 
be committed to him by another, 
frotn tlic Pope as the Vicar of 
firist on earth or the recent of a 
sovereign State to tiie clerk running 
'in oflirc (luring his employer's holi* 
day I'iVerrgen/, on the other hand, 

IS defined in the OKI) .s One who 
acts in the place of a r 'gcnt ' ; but 
from the quotations given it would 
appear that that is rather what it 
ought to mean than what it does. 

A regent is a particular kind of 
\ieegerent, viz a sovereign's. But 
Mctregeuf is soinctiiues used in error 
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for vicegerentf & sometimes used 
pleonastically for regent (which word 
includes the notion of vice-), so that 
it seems to have no right to exist, 
& may be classed among Supee- 

FLUOUS WORDS. 

vlce-queen)(vleerelne. The first is 
recorded from the 16th c., the second 
(in English) from the 19th only. 
Vicereine is now the regular word for 
viceroy’s wife, & vice-queen, in much 
less frequent use, is now reserved for 
a woman ruling as a queen’s represen¬ 
tative—a useful Differentiation. 

viceregal)(vlceroyal. There being no 
distinction of meaning, it would be 
better if there were one word only ; 
viceregal is the better, & viceroy at may 
fairly be called a Superfluous word. 

vicinage is now, compared with 
neighbourhood, a Formal word, &, 
compared with viemity, a dying one. 

vicious circle. See under Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. There is a vicious 
circle in which starvation produces 
Bolshevism, & Bolshevism in its turn 
feeds on siarvaiion. What, then, 
produces starvation, & on what docs 
starvation feed ? The writer can no 
doubt retort with truth that nothi 
(i.e. no food) produces starv'ation, & 
that starvation feeds on notliing ; 
but he w’ill have proved his wit at 
the expense of his logic. Such 
blunders in stating the elements of 
a vicious circle are not uncommon. 

victimize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 

victress. Feminine designations. 

victual. The verb makes -Her, 
-lling, see -ll-, -l- ; pronounce vi'tl, 
vi'tlcr, vl'tllng. 

vide. Pronounce vi'di; literally 
‘ see ’ (imperative). It is properly 
used in referring readers to a passage 
in which they wall find a proof or 
illustration of what has been stated, 
& should be followed by something 
in the nature of chapter & verse, 
or at least by the name of a book or 
author. But it has, like be, been 
taken over by the illiterate, & is 
daily used by them in extended 


senses with an incongruity of w'hich 
the following is a comparatively mild 
specimen ; Numbers count for no¬ 
thing—vide the Coalition —ft is the 
principles that tell, 

videlicet in its full form is now rare 
except in Pedantic humour, the 
abbreviation uts being used instead ; 
see VIZ for meaning, 

vidimus. PI. -uses ; see -us. Pro¬ 
nounce vi'di-. 

vie. For inllexions, see Verbs in 
-IE &c., 3. 

view forms part of three well 
established idioms each equivalent 
to a preposition, & each liable to be 
confused in meaning or in form w'ith 
the others. These are tn v. of, with 
a V. to, & with the v. of. In view of 
means taking into account, or not 
forgetting, or considering, & is 
followed by a noun expressing ex¬ 
ternal circumstances that exist or 
must be expected : In v. of these 
facts, it'c have no alternative ; In v. 
of his haviJig promised amendment ; 
in V. of the Judgement to conic, With 
a viCiV to means calculating upon or 
contemplating as a desired result, 
& is followed by a verbal noun or 
a gerund or less idiomatically an 
infinitive : With a v. to diminution 
of waste, or to diminishing waste, or 
(less well) to diminish ivaste. 
the view o/has the same meaning as 
a V. to, but is both less usual & 
less llcxible, being naturally followed 
only by a gerund : With the r. of 
proving his sanity. It will be ob¬ 
served that In the first phrase y. 
means sight, in the second eye, & in 
the third purpose. The forms of 
confusion are giving the first the 
meaning of the others or vice versa, 
& neglecting the correspondences 
a & to, the & of, in the second & 
third. After each of the following 
quotations a correction, or a state¬ 
ment that it is rigid, is bracketed 
There was very little likelihood in the 
report of disaster to a Turkish 
destroyer m harbour at Breve ..a, in 
view of the friet that no I urkish 
destroyer was stationed there (right)./ 
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This vidy he inicresting in view of 
the fact thut the utTHospheje hos been 
reckiTi^ with pugilism for some tune 
(right).// will ask your readers to 
accept a few further criticisms on 
matters of detail, in view of ultimately 
finding a workable solution (read with 
a t’. to)./'The Sultan will seek to 
obtain money in view of beginning for 
himself the preliminary reforms (read 
a i’. to)./If Germany has any¬ 
thing to propose in view of the safe- 
guuiding of her own interests, it will 
certainly meet with courteous con- 
sideralion (read with the v. of, or 
with a i.’. lo)./My company has been 
approached by seineral firms witfi 
a view of rn'crcorning the difficulty 
(rea(i to for of)./Dr Keane ity/s 
fducnlctl With u view of bccotuius 
a prie.st (read to for of)./'rhe time 
ha.s come when it ought to be tackled 
effectively witii a view ol giving some 
relief (read to for of)./They have been 
selcetcd with a view to illustrate both 
the thought tfc act ion of the :vritcfs 
life (read UlnstraUnf^ ftir illusfrateX/ 

1 he question of reducing the cost of 
bread jirodurlion, with the \'ie\v both 
to prixenting the price of the loaf from 
rising d- of (irre.sting any increase 
t|i the subsidy, IS under consideration 
(Imj.X5an:t VAiuAnoN again ? read of 
for to). ■' 

view-point. See foint. 
vignette. Pronounee ^•c^yC't. 
vigour, -gorous. For speilings, see 

-OUIt tV: -Olt, -OUR- & -OR-. 

viking. Pronounce vi-. 

vilayet, i’ronounce vilah'y^t- 

vilify. For inflexions see VriiBS in 
-IE A-C., (>. 

. , . , . .. Literary word oiilv* 

villain Ac. l. rillain)(villein. 2 . 
f tiluui.)(villan-. 1 . yil/ain)(villein. 

1 he retention of the second form for 
the word meaning serf is a useful 
pieee of I>iFFEitENTiATioN, & the 
Uhl) accordingly gives it in a 
separate article, though it states 
Wmt the temlency to use the form 
pii/ain [in this sense] has increased 
'll reeent years Tliis tendency 
looks like Pjuot: of knowledge. 


the man in the street who is familiar 
with the two forms having to be 
shown that he has been under a 
delusion all this time. 

2. iyilam-)(villan-. The OED makes 
villainous & villainy the standard 
forms. Villatious A villany arc & 
have been common also, & are not 
open to the objection tliat prevents 
mountain (perhaps the only ana- 
logous case) from forming moiin* 
tanous instead of mountainous, i.e. 
that moun- precludes (see Hvdrid 
DE iuvATnr’Es) direct formation from 
Latin moutanus ; Latin villattus 
could fairly result in villanous & 
Villany ; but, while the dc jure 
claims are equal, -ainous & -ainu 
seem to have established themselves 
dc facto in the lUth c. 

villanelle. See Technical terms. 
villeggiatura. Pronounce vlld'ja. 
toor'a. 

ville lumifere. Sec Sobriquets. 
villus. PI. -li. 

vinaigrette. Sec Frencu words. 

vinculum. PI. -la. 

vindicate makes -cable, -tor j see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

vindicatress. See Feminine de* 

SIG NATIONS. 

vindictive has become so generally 
rc.stricted to the notion of personal 
thirst for revenge or desire to hurt 
that the phrases in which it means 
punitive A not revengeful or cruel 
arc apt to mislead ; these are o. 
damages (designed to punish the 
offender A not, or not only, to 
indemnify the injured party), A v, 
(now more often retributive) jusiice. 

vine makes viny ; sec -ey A -Y. 
vjngt-et^un. Sec Frencu words. 
vin ordinaire. Sec Frencu words. 
viola. The ilower is vi'ola, the 
instrument veo'la. 

violate makes -lablc, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

violet makes -etish, -ety* -t-, -tt-. 
violm. The victory of this over 
fiddle, to which it sliould have borne 
the same relation as, say, gourmet to 
e/ucure, or savant to scientist, or 
belles lettres to literature, or porcelain 
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to chinay or paTcisol to sunshade^ or 
robe de chanibre to dressing-goivn — 
ttie relation, that is, of refined 
journalese to ordinary plain lan¬ 
guage—, may be deplored, but 
hardly now reversed. Already to 
talk of fiddles & fiddlers & fiddling, 
unless with contempt or condescen¬ 
sion, is to be suspected of eccen¬ 
tricity. 

violoncello. So spelt (not -lin-); 
pi. -os, see -o(e)s G. For pronuncia¬ 
tion, veolonchC'lo is the approxima¬ 
tion to the Italian; violonse'lo, 
wliich the OED puts Qrst, is the 
complete anglicization ; & violori- 
ch&'lo is the usual compromise, 
which, having in its favour both 
violin & ’cc/fo (chS'lo), is here recom¬ 
mended, 

virago. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 3. 

Virgil & Virgilian gain or lose as 
much by being corrected into Ver¬ 
as Mauouet by the change to 
Muhammad. 

virgin. V.Queen; see Sobriquets. 

Virglnia(n). The noun used attri- 
l)utivcly (Virginia creeper, tobacco, 
<fec.) has maintained itself by the 
side of the adjective (Virginian 
creeper &c.) from the early 17th c. 
till now in spite of a modern ten¬ 
dency (like that noticed under Un- 
IDIOMATIC -ly) to insist on an adjec¬ 
tival form where one is available. 

virile. The pronunciation of both 
IS varies between i & I; accent on 
first syllable ; OED puts first vl'ril. 
The proper sense is * having the 
qualities of a male adult but the 
emphasis is on male, &, though 
vigorous can often be substituted 
for 0. without affecting the required 
meaning, i?. must not be substituted 
for vigorous where the notion male 
is out of place, as in ; VIRILE 
at 93 : Despite her great age, Mrs 
Jones is fairly virile, db performs all 
her own household work. Probably 
the reporter associates o. with 
viridis green, not vir man, & was 
thinking of a green old age. 


virtu. So spelt (not rrr-) ; ])ro- 
nounce vertdb', 

virtue. To make a t*. of necessity is 
one of the maltreated i>hrases illus¬ 
trated in lUltEI,EVANT ALLUSION, 
being often applied to the simple 
doing of what one must, irres[)eclive 
of the grace with wliich one docs it. 

virtuoso. PI. -Si (-se). 
virulent. The ()ED pronounces 
vi'ryo'bient ; in view of the difficulty 
of tliis, see u. 
virus. PI. -tisrs. 
visa. See visf:. 
visage. Sec countenance. 
vis-4-vis. See Fuencii wonns. 
The French situation viz-d-viz .Mus- 
tapha Kemal is uncertain is probably 
the result of spelling a foreign word 
by ear ; see Foiikion danger ; 
viZ'd-viz is, however, recorded as an 
obsolete form. 

viscount. For V. Smith & Lord 
Smith, sec Titles. Of the two forms 
of the rank-name, viscounty & t'l.v- 
countcy, the first is botti mueli older 
& of better formation. 

vls6 (ve'za), in French a p.p.= 

‘ examined ’ or ‘ endorsed ’, is used 
in English with regard to passports 
(1) as a noun = endorsement, for 
which ttie French noun visa is 
sometimes preferred, (2) as u verb = 
endorse, with inflexions ri.vfs. vis^d. 
visaing, & (3) as a p.p. = endorsed, 
sometimes preferred to vis^d. 

visibility)(visibleness, f^ec -iw & 
-NESS. The second has always been 
in more frequent use tfiaii most 
-ness words with predominant part¬ 
ners in -ty, & the special sense of 
visibility that became so familiar in 
the war may be cxi)ected to throw 
more general work on the other. 

vision, in the sense of statesmanlike 
foresight or political sagacity, is 
enjoying a noticeable vogue ; ... 

in those days : there was no open 
vision’ (1 Sum., iii. 1) is perhaps 
what makes the word tempting to 
politicians who wish to be mys¬ 
teriously impressive ; at any rate 
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tiicy are much given to imputinff 

opponents & im? 
pl>. ig possession of it by themselves 
M en they are at a loss for more 
cfiiiite matter ; see Vogue-words. 

visit, vb, makes -tor ; see -or. 
visor &c. V i$or &. vizor pronounced 

Vh ’ pronounced 

!/-. 1 he -arc! forms are not etymo¬ 
logically significant, being merely 
^o^us.huiikvym.An mean- 

to the sense 
ask (lit. A: fig.), whereas the -or 

mov’d f the sense 

nio\ al)le helmet-front. 

-Ki‘f & '-■'s'oed: see 

th, ?i for u zij,.I (soc usiiAi,), because 

e luc .t' ''y the 

e( ucatul , for the principle, see 

1 IION'UNCIATION ; tllC OED fiow 

ever, puts vl'7.hu„i first. ' 

vitalize, make -zablc ; sec 
vitellus. PI. ./i. 

vitiate makes viliahle, -tor - see 

in'mk Ve«ik 

phte.' 

vituperate makes -rablcy -tor ■ see 

'AIH.E 1, -OR, ’ 

viva'. See viva voce. 

vah^^PvAf*’ (pronounce ve'. 
'An. \i vfit, vev) arc the Itilin, 

French, for • long'hve 

• , they can all be used as 
nouns also, with plural -s. The 

I'S ,?/ '‘17’ {vivano. 

inant, vivcnt) for use with plural 

US till ice rt-cre inside the hotel/ 
triumphal arches were prepared • 

. a nos libdraleurs 

ICC Ics /illics ’ — such xcere the 

7hns f inumina- 

iWis tt in posters. 

vWanH*i vevalTcha. 

vlvan(ller,-6re. See FRENcn words. 


__VIZ 

vivarium. PI. -ia, 
vlvat. See vrvA*. 

viva voce. Pronounce vivavo'sl. 
CuRTAu colloquially into the 

CURTAILED WORD VlVa, which is USCd 

both as noun & especially as v. t 

(past A p.p. (;ma’(/) = examine in 
viva voce. 

vive. Sec viva*. 

ividity. A theme worthy of poetry 

9 c€. I . s ugliness is no doubt its 

mis^rtune rather than its fault; 

ut It IS as natural to prefer vividness 
to It as to choose the one of two 

otherwise equal applicants who does 
not squint, 

vivify. For inflexions, see Verbs 

IN -IE Ac., 0 . . > ERB 3 

, . /•*. Akos 'tor ; see -or. 

U, sc(d)., l.e. Full forms videlicet 

dosT to^ are so 

clo.se to one another that a less 

instead of the most appropriate s 
often chosen. Vi,, as17sSgges,ed 

’■oprcsentiitivc 

item U,. r" ^Pooially the 

terns that compose what has been 

expressed as a whole (For three good 
reasons, viz 1 .... 2 . V \ ^ r 

has been vaguely described [Mu 
wcmis of earning, viz my fiddlel 

i.onul if'!; 7™?*' ‘han 

no ,ir • ' '* ‘“Stance com- 

llni. ,i"* 0“ classical texts 

t un elsewhere, i- has as its most 

dudile^f s‘'° ‘ho intro- 

Uuuiig of some word that has been 

not cxfircsscd, but left to be 

understood’; so Uh performance 

faded^ to satisfy (sc, himself) =not 

w"it® 'e '“i “'hot people.’ 

*>nAt i e. does is not so much tn 

partieularirc like oie. or snap y 

Sion^i' 7.‘ a previous expres- 

Vov, i, "““y "“!'oaa or be obscure: 
j.?f Jf"" “to/or U, i, e. punishment; 
f ho answer is in the ne-alive i e 
« No : Than that he sMd offlnd 
(i.e. harm) one of these little ones. 
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VOTARESS 


Even the above examples sufiice 
to show that choice may sometimes 
be difficult; it docs not follow that 
it is not worth making rightly. The 
writing of xnz rather than tnz. 
depends partly on the principle 
stated in Period in abbreviations, 
but partly also on the fact that z 
is not the letter, but the old symbol 
of contraction for the -et of vide¬ 
licet ; but mz. is the prevalent form. 

vizard. See visor. 
vJzler, vlzierate, are the established 
forms, variously pedanticized as 
wazir-, vizir*, pczir-, &c. ; see 
Mahomet, 

vizor. See visor. 
vocabulary. See glossary, 

vocalize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 

Vogue-words, Every now <fe then 
a word emerges from obscurity, or 
even from nothingness or a merely 
potential & not actual existence, 
into sudden popularity. It is often, 
but not necessarily, one that by no 
means explains itself to the average 
man, who has to find out its meaning 
as best he can ; his wrestlings with 
it have usually some effect upon it ; 
it does not mean quite what it ought 
to, but in compensation it means 
some things that it ought not to, 
before he has done with it. Ready 
acceptance of vogue-w’ords seems 
to some people the sign of an alert 
mind ; to others it stands for the 
herd instinct & lack of individuality ; 
the title of this article is perhaps 
enough to show that the second 
view is here taken ; on the whole, 
the better the writer, or at any rate 
the sounder his style, the less will 
he be found to indulge in the vogue- 
word, It is unnecessary here to 
discuss in detail the specimens that 
will be given ; most of them are to 
be found in their dictionary places, 
&. they will here be slightly classified 
only. The reason for collecting 
them under a common hca<ling is 
that young writers may not even be 
aware, about some of them, that 
they are not part of the normal 
vocabulary, but still repulsive to 


the old & the well-read. Many, it 
should be added, are vogue-words 
in particular senses only, & are 
unobjectionable, though liable now 
to ambiguity, in the senses that 
belonged to them before they 
attained their vogue. 

1. Old vogue-words. Individual & 
nice may be instanced ; the first 
now past its vogue but lingering in 
its vogue sense as a nuisance ; the 
second established in a loose & 
general sense instead of its earlier & 
now infrequent precise one, 

2, Words owing their vogue to the 

ease with which they can he sub¬ 
stituted for any of several different 
& more precise words, saving the 
trouble of choosing the right: annex; 
asset ; ; mentality ; optim¬ 

ism ; unthinkable. 

3. Words owing their vogue to the 
joy of showing that one has acquired 
them : consemafioc ; feasible ; hectic ; 
idiosyncrasy ; meticulous ; percent¬ 
age ; protagonist ; psychological mo¬ 
ment ; sfognn ; venue. 

4, Words taken up merely as novel 
variants on their predecessors : 
forceful for forcible ; frock for dress ; 
happening for event ; intrigue vb for 
interest. 

6. W'ords made or revived to suit a 
literary theory ; foreivord ; eugtish 
vb. 

6. W'ords owing their vogue to 
some occasion ; acid tesi ; gesture= 
beau geste. 

7, Words of rhetorical appeal ; 
far-flung ; vision. 

volatilize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
vol-au-vent. See French words. 
volcano. FI- -oes ; see -o(e)s 1. 
volition. See veeleitv. 

Volkslled. Pronounce fu kslet. 
voUey. PI. For verb inflex¬ 

ions, see V'ebbs in -ik &c., 
volte-face. Sec French words. 
voluminous, Sc<; i-u. 
voluntar(y)lsm, -ist. See -isr. 
volute. See lu. 

vomit makes -ttingi -t-, - -• 

vortex. For plural sec -ex, -ix, 4. 
votaress. Feminine desionations. 







VOTE 


vote, vh, makes -table ; sec Mute e. 

vouch. See AVOUCH, 

voussolr, vraisemblable, -emblance. 

See Fhknch wouds. 

vulcanize ni:ikes -zable ; sec Mute e. 

vul^ar(ity). t or the use in apolocies 
for slang, see Superiority. 

Vulgarization. Many words 

depend for their legitimate effect 
upon rarity; when blundering 
hands are laid upon them & they arc 
exhibited in unsuitable places, they 
are vulgarized. Save (prep.) & ere 
were in the days of our youth seldom 
seen in prose, Ar they then consorted 
well with any passage of definitely 
elevated style, lending to it & receiv¬ 
ing from it the dignity that w'as 
proper to tliem. Things are now so 
different that the elevated style 
flhuns them as tawdry ornament ; it 
says what the man in the street says, 
before & except, & leaves ere & sopc 
to the journalists who have not yet 

ceased to find them beautiful_ 

which is naturally confusing, & an 
injury to the language. The fate 
of awful is of ratfier earlier date, 
but is still remembered, *fe ivcird 
has, almost in our own centiirv, 
been robbed of all its weirdness. 
One would like to represent to the 
makers of fountain pens that the 
word/own/, whicli some of them are 
desecrating, is sacrosanct; but they 
would probably be as indignant at 
the notion that their touch pollutes 
ns the writer who should be told that 
he was injuring faerie & evanish & 
mystic & optimistic & unthinkable & 
replica by selecting them in honour¬ 
able preference to fairy & vanish & 
tnyslerious Sc hopeful Sc incredible 
Sl copy. Vulgarization of words that 
should not be in common use robs 
some of their aroma, others of their 
substjuice, others again of their 
precision ; but nobody likes to be 
told tliat the best service he can do 
to a favourite word is to leave it 
alone. & lu rhaps the less said here 
on tin’s matter the better, 
vulgarize makes -zable ; sec Mute e. 
vulpicide. See Pedantic humour. 


WAIVE 


w 

wabble* Sec wobble. 
wade makes -dable ; see Mute e. 
wadi,-dy. Pronounce wah'di. The 
-dt form (pi. -dis) is recommended ; 
but -dy & -dies are also common, 
wafer has -ery, -ered, &c.; -e-, -rr.. 
wag(g}on. The OKI) gives pre¬ 
cedence to wagon, but concludes its 
note on the two forms with : ‘In 
Great Britain waggon is still very 
commonly used ; in the U.S. it is 
rare . Counting its post-I8th-c. 
Quotations we find 35 waggon to 
11 wagon, & it is clear that waggon 
IS the British form. 

wagon-lit. See French words. 
wainscot has -oted, -oting * -t-, -tt-, 
waistcoat. The pronunciation wfi's- 
Kut is recommended ; see Pro¬ 
nunciation. 

wait. ^ The transitive use, as in 
re. one’s opportunity, w. ike result, 
w. another’s convenience or arn'rai, 
IS good English, but is described by 
the OKU as * now rare ’ & as being 
superseded ’ by areaif & wait for ; 
the assignment of the intransitive 
uses to wait & of the transitive to 
await is a natural Differentiation, 

& may be expected to continue ; 
see also await. 

waitress. Feminine designations. 
waive. The broad distinction be¬ 
tween Sc xvaive, viz that to 

wave IS & to waive is not, proper to 
physical motion, is now generally 
observed ; but confusion, & especial- 
J^y the assumption that the two 
lOTtm arc mere spelling variants, 
still occurs, & is confirmed by the 
fact that till recently senses cer¬ 
tainly belonging to waive were at 
least as often as not spelt wave. 
The following example shows the 
mrm often taken by this confusion ; 

I he problem of feeding the peoples of 
the Central Empires is a very serious 
tfc an.rious one, dr we cannot waive 
it aside as though it were no concern 
of ours. To waive is not a derivative, 
confined to certain senses, of to 
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WALLED-UP OBJECT 


wavCt but a derivative of waif, 
meaning to make waif or abandon ; 
to wave aside or away is one method 
of waiving ; but to waive aside or 
aw>ay is no better than to abandon 
aside or to relinquish away. 

wake. Sec a)wake(n. 

Walach, Walachian, not Wall-, is 
the OED preferred spelling, 
wale, weal, wheal. For the mark 
left on flesh by a cane &c., the right 
word appears to be wale ; this was 
confused with wheal, properly a 
pimple or pustule, & weal was a 
wrong correction of the mistake. 

Walhalla. Var. of Valhalla—OED. 
Walkyrie. See Valkyrie. 
Wallacb(iaD). See VValacii. 

WALLED-UP OBJECT. 1 shut cD 
locked him in is permissible English ; 
1 scolded & sent him. to bed is not. 
In the first, in is common to shut & 
locked ; him is therefore not walled 
up between locked Sc a word that is 
the private property of locked. In 
the second, to bed is peculiar to sent, 
& therefore him, enclosed between 
sent & sent's appurtenance to bed, 
is not available as object to scolded ; 
it is necessary to say 1 scolded him 
<fc sent him to bed, though I scolded 
<fc pwiished him requires only otic 
Aim. If it is said that the agitatetl 
disciplinarian cannot be expected 
to decide when her boy is two Aims, 
& when not, the plea may at once 
be admitted ; it is not in hasty 
colloquial use that such lapses arc 
w'ieked, & the examples chosen w'cre 
the simplest possible in order that 
the grammatical point might be 
unmistakable ; but in print it is 
another matter. The string of 
quotations following shows how 
common tliis slovenline-ss is, & no 
more need be said of them than that 
for nearly all the cure is to release 
the walled-up noun, place it as 
ohject to the unencuml>ered verb 
(which usually comes first), & fill its 
now empty place with a pronoun, 
it, them, &e. ; this is done in 
brackets after the first, & any change 


not according to this simple formula 
is shown for later ones : — An earnest 
agitation for increasing & rendering 
that force more ejjicient (read for 
increasing that force cfc rendering 
it . . .)./It IS for its spirited recon¬ 
structions of various marches <fc 
battles that we counsel the reader to 
buy tt make tlie book his own./The 
Czar, who must ‘ truly consen-e tfc 
keep the peasantry living simply 
Sivcctly on the land './I hope the 
Ministry will also ai'ail itself of the 
same effective machinery if not to 
reform, then to make the Church of 
England a free CAurcA in a free 
counlry./fle had to count, trim, 
press, cfc pack the furs into bates (read 
tfc press the furs, tb pack them ; or, 
of course, the omission of into bales 
would put all right)./// is not 
deterring, but is e.ra.'iperatiug women 
to ci'cr mo re da ngrru us acts ofviolence./ 
The efforts ivhich the French are now 
making to interest cb attract the 
Uhinelanders to French eivilization./ 
He urged that AUenby should attach 
dc drive tlic Turks out of Palestine ./ 
They had definitely beaten tb knocked 
one of their opponents out of the 
war./Jiuby Ayres knows well how to 
spin out tb yet keep ttic stuiy 
thoroughly alive./A season in Opposi¬ 
tion will invigorate tb restore liiein 
to health (read invigorate them & 
.)./There is no means of defence 
Qouinsi submarines, tb no means of 
fyiting, attacking, or driving them 
from certain waters (read of fighhng^ 

or attacking them, or of . • 
u;isA to hear a sermon which wilt 
soothe or ' buck you up \ according 
to the needs of the moment (read 

soothe you or . . .)■ 

The great majttrity of such mis¬ 
takes are of that form ; one or tw'o 
are added in whieh the principle 
infringed is the same hut some 
slitthl variation of detail occurs . 
We were not a little proud of the 
manner in ivhich we transporUui to 
dh maintained our Army m South 
Africa. This is the old type, eoin- 
nViciU'il by the well-meant but 
SlL^trous -lo ; read in Kfuch me 
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transported our armu to S A rf* 

maintained it there. ' 

1 trust you will kindly ^rant me 
a little space to express, in my own 
& in the name oj those elements in 
nussia whom I ha:ce the honour to 
represent, our indignation at .. . 
The walled-up noun here (name) is 
governecl not hy a verb, but by 
a proposition ; read in my ofivn name 
^ yi thiit of the clcTueiit^, 

The fourteen chapters explore the 
belief in iminortalily in primitive tt- 
in the various civilizations of anti- 
qutty taken in order. Like the 
preceding ; read in primitive civiliza^ 

llOHS tt Hi those of 

wall-eye should be so written not 
as separate words ; its proper mean¬ 
ing IS tlie state of being wall-eyed, 
i>e. of having both eyes, or one 
abnormally light-coloured, whether 
because the iris is very pale, or 
because the wliites are dispropor- 
lonately large, or because a squint 
exposes one \vhitc exeessivelv. ll'u/f- 

eye is formed from wall-eyed, not 
vice versa. 

wall-Iess. Writoso; socskill-lkss. 

wallop makes -oped, -oping, -oner * 
see -p-, -PI*-. ' O’ / j 

walnut. So spelt ; unconnected 

With wall. 

waltz, valse. The first is the form 
that has established itself as the 
ordinary linglish, the other beiii'^ 
confined to programmes & the like.® 

wampum. Pronounce w 5 -. 
want. iVo man can say xvhat is 
wanted to be done in regard to the 
mditary affairs of a nation till . , 
f-or this ugly construction, see 

iJOUKLIi PASSIVI-:. 

wanton makes -oned, -oning, -ones( 
(a<Jj.) see -N-,-NS’. ; but uvin/onum. 
wapiti. Pronounce wo'pitl. 

is now the 

war. 1. IJ’ar.s' d* rumours of wars 
's the correct quotation [Matt. 
-xxiv. f,) ; see Misquotation. 2. 
’Vrre/ur// of UV/r, Secretary at War, 
tertiary for 11 The first two arc 


_ WAR DOUR STREET 

obsolete titles that belonged to 
otRcials whose duties have been 
rearranged ; Secretary for War {or 
War Secretary) is the current abbre- 

present Minister’s 
title—iAe Secretary of State for War, 

WARDOUR Street. * The name 
a street in London mainly occu¬ 
pied by dealers in antique & imita¬ 
tion-antique furniture OED As 
VVardour Street itself offers to those 
who live in modern houses the 
opportunity of picking up an 
antique or two that will be con¬ 
spicuous for good or ill among their 
surroundings, so this article offers 
to those who write modern English 
a selection of oddments calculated 
to establish (in the eyes of some 
readers) their claim to be persons 
of taste & writers of beautiful 
li-nghsh. And even as it is said of 
some dealcm in the rare & exquisite 
that they have a secret joy when 

^ find no purchaser & 

are left on their hands, so the present 
collector though he has himself no 
pract ical use for his articles o( virtu, 
yet shows them w'ithout commenda- 
tion for fear they should be carried 
OIT A: unworthily housed. 
albeit* ; anpnt* j aught* ; belike; 
ERE ; ERST(WHILE); ETHIC dative 
with me & you ; foiiedears, n. ; 

; inverted protasis 
with had , should, & were ; maugre ; 

more by token ; oft ; peechance ; 
p.p. in -en, as knitten, litten, prov'en ; 

SHALL (h) as in i Oil shall find : Sub¬ 
junctive as in If it be; there- 
compounds such as therefor, there- 
OJ, thereto ; thither ; to wit* • 
trOiO , \ ARLET ; w’ELL-NiGH ; whcrf- 
compoiinds such as wherein, whereof: 
whit* ; xcithal; w'ot. 

*A book that in the main is bright, 
^hafty, d- readable, albeit rather too 
hundty in Its lavish distribution of 
praise,/So much has been u?ri7/en 
rtooiif the selfishness d* stupidity of 
women anent the servant clause of the 
Insurance Hill that . . .// have never 
written aught conflicting with that 
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theory of State function.the 
eighteenth century bishops more vision 
there would have been no Wesleyan 
schism./Like many other eminent 
scientific men — Huxley^ to wit —Sir 
Ray Lankester has a cuUwated taste,/ 
The platform, the golf club, the bridge 
table, in no whit less than the factory 
the workshop, must relax their 
claims. 

The words in small capitals are 
further commented upon in their 
dictionary places. 

wardress. Feminine designations. 

-WARD(S). Words ending with 
~ward{s) may most of them be used 
as adverbs, adjectives, or nouns. 
The -s is usually present in the 
adverb, & absent in the adjective ; 
the noun, which is rather an absolute 
use of the adjective, tends to follow 
it in being without *s ; moving 
castwar<ls ; the eastward position ; 
looking to the €astward{s). This 
usage prevails especially with the 
words made of a noun + -iaard(4), 
but is also generally true of the 
older words in which the first part 
is adverbial, such as downward. 
Some words, however, have pecu¬ 
liarities ; see afterwards, for¬ 
ward, ONWARD, TOWARDS. 

ware, in the warning cry to. wire! 
&c., is usually pronounced wor. 
warehouse. For the verb the pro¬ 
nunciation -z is recommended ; see 
Noun & verb 2. 
warp, n. See woof. 
warrant, vb, makes -tor ; eec -or. 
wash. The rivals wash-hand-stand, 
washing-stand, & wash-stand, are all 
in themselves justifiable, but it 
would be well to be rid of two of 
them. The first is obviously cum¬ 
brous, & there is no reason for 
preferring the longer second to the 
shorter tliird, especially with (Moab 
is my) wash-pot, wash-house, & 
washtub, waiting to welcome wash- 
stand, which is recommended. 

washing. For take in one another's 
to., see \VoitN-OUT HUMOUR, 
wassail. The pronunciation pre¬ 


ferred by OED is wd'sl. W, makes 
-ailing ; see -ll-, -l-. 

wast)(wert. See be 7. 

wast^e. It is possible that sen¬ 
tences may be constructed in which 
tlus word is for some reason better 
than waste ; what is certain is that 
in nearly all the places in wliich it 
nowadays appears it is not better; 
see Long variants. 

waste. 1. M'. makes -table ; see 
Mute e. 2. iroi/e paper. No 
hyph en *, see Hyphens 3 B. 

wastrel. The sense spendthrift 
(adj. & n.), now the most frequent 
one, is a recent development, the 
older senses being a piece of waste 
land, & a flawed or spoilt piece of 
workmanship ; but there is no tieed 
to object to the new sense. 

watchword. For synonymy see sign. 

watershed. The original meaning 
of the word, wlicther or not it is an 
anglicization of German Ji'os^er- 
scheide (lit. waterparting), w*as the 
line of high land dividing the waters 
that flow ill one direction from those 
that flow in the other. The older 
of us were taught that that was its 
meaning, & that tlie senses ii\er- 
basin & area of collection &. drain¬ 
age-slope were mere ignorant guesses 
due to confusion with the familiar 
word shed. Such classics as Lyell it 
Darwin & Geikie are all quoted fur 
the correct sense ; & that being so 
it is lainentaiilc tliat the mislakeii 
senses should have found acee[)taiice 
with those who eould appreciate ttie 
risks of ambiguity; yet Huxley 
proposed that water-parting should 
be introduced to do xvaleTshcd's 
work, it watershed be allowed to 
mean what the ignorjint thought it 
meant. The inevitalde result is that 
now one has no idea, unless conte.vt 
happens to siifliee without aid from 
the word itself, whieh meaning it has 
in any particular place. The old 
sense should be restored & rigidly 
maintained. ^)Ij 1) quotations from 
Lyell & Geikie follow to make the 
old use elear, & an extraet from a 
newspaper shows the modern mis- 
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use ; (LyoII) The crcsls or xvater‘ 
sheds of the Alps tfc Jura are about 
eighty miles apart./ (Gcikie)rAe 
tvulcrshed of a country or continexit is 
thus a line tvhich divides the flow of 
the brooks tt rivers on two opposite 
shpc-s./ (Newspaper)7'*e Seine, be¬ 
tween its source in the Cdte rf'Or the 
capital, has many tributaries, ct when 
there is bad weather tn the watershed 
of each of these an excessive flow is 
bound to be the result. 


Waterspout. Sec wind, n. 

Wave makes -vablc, 'Vy ; see Mute e. 

wax, a.c doll, & leax candle ; no 
hyplion ; IIvpiiens ,'i IJ. 

Waxen. See -en adjectwi's. 

way. 1. I’or ‘at tlic partinij of 
tlie ways ‘ see pariinc. 2 . Under 
way (lud nwigh) is the rij,'lit plirase 
for ill Hint foil. ^See one's waif to, 

(* liopc Oioi Oic (i{}V€Tfnucot will 
their xvay of Kiviiif* effect to this 
suggestion. lijit has liappened ? 
1 he writer doubtless knows I lie 
Klioinutie phrase as well as the rest 
of us, hut niulin^i himself sayitm 
will see tiieir way to give effect 
has slued at the two /os ; but ho 
euould have ahaiidoned instead of 
mutilating his phrase ; see Our 

oi- I ML ehying-pan, & Cast-ihon 

imoM. 

waylay. For inflexions see \’FitHS 

IN -IK ike., 1. 

-ways. See -wuse. 

Wazir. See viziKii. 

we. l.Case. 2. National, editorial, 
generic, & personal uses. 

1. t aso. Use of lu? for ur has been 
illustrated under us 1 ; the con¬ 
verse is seen in 7Vie Turk in his 
harem, this man who was entitled to 
have four wdws if he liked for chattels 
—which to we Western people, wifh 
our ideas about teamen, is almo.st 

tifitnlelltgible./irhelher the Commit- 

iee s suggestions are dictated by 

atnotism. Political expediency, or 

• • ; ts not for we outside mortals to 
decide. 

2. National A'c. uses: ffe may 
Hip;m I A' another or others, or the 
fl\trage man, or this newspaper, or 


this nation, or several other things. 
The newspaper editor occasionally 
forgets that he must not mix up his 
editorial with his national we. But 
I still, we arc distrusted by Germany, 
tfc we arc loth, by explaining how our 
acts ought to be interpreted, to put her 
in a more invidious position. The 
first ICC is certainly England, the 
second is probably the iicM’spaper, 
bee I 2, & ouB 2, for similar con- 
fusiong of different senses that are 
legitimate apart, but not together. 

weak. For a?, ending, see Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. For weaker sex, see 
faOBRIQUETS. 

weal. For the word meaning 
stripe, see wale. 

wear, tor the word nicanin" dam, 
see WEIR. ° 

weariless. See -less. 
weasand. Pronounce wc'znd. 
weather gage. So spelt (OED) in 
the nautical phrase have the ic. g. of 
though gflgc is the same word as that 
spelt gauge ; no hyphen, see Hy- 

PHUNs a B. 
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v/iLiju.jry p.p. woven : see 
also WOVE. 

weazen. See wizened. 
web. See AvooF, 

wed is a poetic or rhetorical 
synonym for marry ; S: the estab- 
ished ))ast & p.p. jg wedded ; but 
it is notiecubic that the need of 
hrovTty in newspaper he.adings is 
hnnging mto trivial use both the 

wnrn/ (DUKE 
UEDS A('TUESS), & the short 

ni" wuM 

\\ ED P.AIB); st-c Incongruol’S 
vot’AnuLAUY ; here is a chance for 
sub-editors to do the language a 
Kcr\iee if they will. For the effect 
of licad lines, cf. work less. 


wedge makes wedgeable ; Mute e. 
Wedgwood. So spelt. 

Wednesday. For tlie adverbial use 
(Can you come It', sec Friday. 
weekly, adv. See -lily 2. 
ween, A VVardour-street word, 
weevil makes -lied, -lly ; see -ll-, 
■i-'i ‘2 ; pronounce we'vld, we'vll. 
weft. Sec WOOF. 
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weigh. For under w., see way. 
welTi wear, n. The first form is 
recommended as obviating doubts 
both of identity & of pronunciation, 
weird. A word ruined by becoming 
a Vogue-WORD. 

Welch. See Welsh. 
well, adv. It is lime for someone 
to come to the rescue of the phrase 
as well as, which is being cruelly 
treated. Grammatically, the point 
is that as well as is a conjunction & 
not a preposition ; or, to put it iik 
a less abstract way, its strict mean¬ 
ing is not besides, but tfc not only ; 
or, to proceed by illustration, Eng¬ 
lish requires not I'oa were there as 
well as me (as it would if the phrase 
were a preposition & meant besides), 
but You were there as well as I (since 
the phrase is a conjunction & means 
not only). The abuses occur, 
however, not in simple sentences 
likt this with a common noun or 
pronoun following as well as ; in¬ 
deed, it is usually not possible in 
these to tell whether the construc¬ 
tion intended is right or wrong ; in 
They killed women as well as men, 
men may be rightly meant to be 
governed by killed, or wrongly 
meant to be governed by as well as 
= besides ; only the writer, & very 
likely not he, can say. They occur 
in places where the part of a verb 
chosen reveals the grammar :—The 
Territorial ojljicer still has to put his 
hand in his pocket as well as giving 
his time. Read give ; it depends on 
has to \ or else substitute besides,/ 
A German control of the Baltic must 
vitally affect the lives of all the 
Scandintwian Powers as well as 
influencing the interests of a mari^ 
time country/ like England. Read 
influence ; it depends on must ; or 
else substitute besides./Ilis death 
leaves a gap as well as creating a by- 
election in Boss & Cromarty. Read 
creates ; it is parallel to leaves ; or 
else substitute besides./As well as 
closing the railway, it should make 
the Dantche impracticable for traffic 
between Turkey the Central Powers. 
Read besides ; as well as should 


never precede ; or else read as well 
as close & put this after Powers./ 
What should be made into cheap 
meals is now being used by dog- 
biscuit & other animal food makers 
as a basis of their wares, as well as 
converting it into manure. Read 
converted for converting it, continuing 
the construction of being. A more 
obviously illiterate sentence than 
the rest. 

The process of first noticing that 
as well as means nearly tlie same as 
besides, & then giving it a wrong 
construction that would be right for 
besides, is illustrated in Analogy. 


well & well-. In combinations of 
a participle & well there is often a 
doubt whether the two parts should 
be hyphened or left separate. The 
danger of wrong hyphens is greater 
than that of wrong separation ; 
e. g., to write Ilis courage is teell- 
knoxon (where well known is the only 
tolerable form) is much worse than 
to write Ilis well kuoxen courage 
(where well-known represents the 
accent more truly). Some help will 
be found under Hyphens (K. & 
group *pw/-iip); & it may be here 
repeated that if a participle with 
well is attributive (a well-aimed 
stroke) the hyphen is desirable but 
not obligatory, but if the partici])le 
is predicative (the stroke was well 
aimed) the hyphen is wrong. Simi¬ 
larly in such phrases as well off: 
They are not well off, but M ell-off 
people cannot judge. 

well-nigh- See Wardouh Street. 
Archaeology had strengthened its hold 
on art, went well-nigh to strangling 
it The natural English would have 
been dk came near strangling it, or 
db nearly strangled it. But if the 
writer was bent on displaying his 
antique, he shoiihl at least have said 
cfc well-nigh strangled it ; the use of 
well-nigh is purely adverbial ; i.c., 
it needs a following verb or adjective 
or noun to attach itself to, we 
nigh ti'orn to pieces, & well mgh dead, 

says Shakspere, & To'^sav 

angelic name, says Milton. To say 
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come weiymgh to is to put the 
antique in an incongruous frame. 
As the OLD hmi not reached well 
when this was written, the idiomatic 
restriction may be proved false, & 
IS to be taken only as a guess. 

welJ-read. See Intransitive p.p. 

Welsh, Welch, Tlic established 
modern spelling is -sli, except in the 
oflicial names of regiments, for 
winch -eh is used. That distinction, 
being meaningless, is regrettable. 
A much more profitable one would 
be tliat -sli should be universal for 
the national adjective, while -ch 
was assigned to the verb to welch 
& to wdcher~& tliat whctlier the 
verb IS or is not ctvniologically con- 

^^,,.^'sputVd point) witli 

Which spelling is in itself 
preferable, apart from custom, dc- 
pends merely on the prevalent pro¬ 
nunciation, which is -sh. The 
analogy of French & iicotch & Dutch 
IS irrelevant because the preceding 
dii.tals account for the harder ch 
in them & that of E„gm, Scollish, 
Insfi, ic lintish, because the familiar 
-isli, to whicti \\ elsh has not sur- 
rcndcreti, disqualifies them. 

wen, I* or ihe If., see Sobriquets. 
were. For tlic subjunctive uses in 
the singular, as If 1 were, you^ H’cre 
he alive. It were futile, some of which 
are more inconsistent than others 
with the writing of natural English 
see SUBJUNCTIVKS. ’ 

werewolf, werw-. The first is 
recommended ; it is the more 
familiar, it suggests the usual pro- 
mineiatioti, & it dates back to Old 
Lnglisii. 

wert. Sec be 7, 
westerly. See eAvSterly. 
westernmost. See -most. 

Westminster, = Farli anient. See 

Sobriquets. 

westward(s). Sec -ward{s). 

WH. The sounding of h in words 
containing wh {what, ?e/ie//ier, no- 
where, Ac.) is a matter of locality or 
nationality, & comes under the 
Rcneral principle suggested in Pno- 
NUNtT AMon. 


wharf. For plural Ac., see -VEfnl 
Wharfinger. Pronounce -jer. 

what is a word of peculiar interest, 
because the small problems that it 
poses for writers are such as on the 
one hand yield pretty readily to 
analysis, & on the other hand 
demand a slightly more expert 
analysis than tliey are likely to get 
from those who think they can 
write well enough without stopping 
to learn grammar. 

T,M number attraction. 2. 

tk/ia/ singular & what plural. 3, One 
Jt'/iot in two cases. 4. IiVmf resumed 
by (find, but) which. 5. Miscellaneous. 
1. ^V^ong number attraction. In 
each of the examples to be given it 
IS beyond question that what starts 
as a singular pronoun ( = that width 
^ that), because a singular 
verb follows it ; but in each also the 
next verb belonging to the that of 
t/mt which, or to the a thing of a 
thing that, IS not singular but plural : 
this is due to the influence of a 
complement in the plural, & the 
grammatical name for sucli influence 
IS attraction ; all the quotations are 
on the pattern II hat is said are 
Jvords, instead of What is said is 
words. Whether attraction of verb 
to complement is idiomatic in Eri^- 
ish has already been discussed in 
1 umber, 1 ; it is here assumed that 
1 not ; in all the quotations, 
which are multiplied to show how 
common the mistake is, the roman- 
type verb sliould have its nurnbei 
c langcd from plural to singular :— 
lat IS of absorbing cfc permanent 
interest arc the strange metamorphoses 
ivhich this fear undenvent./What is 
reijuired are houses at rents that the 
people can pay./hat seems to be 
needed, tf- lohat, 1 believe, public 
opinion calls for, are stringent regula¬ 
tions to restrict the sale./What makes 
the omission still more amazing are, 
that the Allies . . .; secmidly, 
mat . . ./What is rf^uired are three 
bedrooms, a good large living-room 
• . ./What puzzles us very much are 
the constant references in the Observer's 
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anide to Mr Borden./What is really 
at issue in the present conflict are noi 
questions of territory, but the future of 
democracy./What is wanted to meet it 
are proposals which are practical./ 
What is wanted now are men who 
are Liberals today./What strikes the 
tourist most are the elegant Paris 
toilettes./What is needed are a frw 
recognized British financial corpora¬ 
tions./What is of more importance in 
the ojficial statement of profits are the 
following figures. 

2. What singular Sc what plural. In 
each of the above quotations, the 
vvritcr made it plain, by giving ivhat 
a singular verb, that he conceived 
what there as a singular pronoun. 
But the word itself can equally well 
be plural ; 1 have few books, d; ivhat 
there are do not help me. So arises 
another problem concerning the 
number of verbs after what, & this 
second one naturally gets mixed up 
with the first. It will here, however, 
be kept to itself, Sc the position will 
be that attraction has already been 
disposed of. Sc that the number of 
the verb has nothing wliatcvcr to 
do with the number of the eoinple- 
inent, being merely the outward sign 
that what is singular or is plural. 
First comes a particular form of 
sentence in which plural what is 
better than singular, or in other 
words in which its verb should be 
plural. These arc sentences in which 
what, if resolved, comes out as the 

- s that, - $ standing for a 

plural noun actually present in the 
complement. After each quotation 
a correction is first given if it is 
desirable, Sc in any case the resolu¬ 
tion tliat justifies the plural :—We 
have been invited to abandon what 
seems to us to be the mo.st valuable 
parts of OUT Con.slitution (read seem ; 
abandon the parts of our Constitu¬ 
tion that sccin)./77/c Manchester 
City Council, for what was doubtless 
good <0 sufficiad reasons, decided not 
to take any part (read were ; for 
reasons that were)./Exception xvas 
taken to tvhat was referred to as the 
* secret tfe diciatorial methods ’ of M. I 


Poincar^ in the Ruhr (read were ; 
to the methods that were)./7r is a 
diatribe against M. Loucheur d* M. 
Clementel, but the personal aspect is 
of little importartce to English readers ; 
what are important are the criticisms 
of the operation of protective duties in 
Prance (The criticisms that ; tjut 
What is important is would have 
been better, what is standing for 
the thing that is, in contrast with 
aspect)./They .specially approved whaf 
to Liberals was the most reac/fo/ifir// 
<L' disastrous parts of it (read acre ; 
approved the parts of it that to 
Liberals were)./Con/idenee being in¬ 
spired by the production of what 
appears to be bars or bricks of solid 
gold (read appear ; production ot 
bars or bricks that appear)./.Vr 
B7ieaf/e)/ urged a curtaihncnl of xchat 
is called luxury buihli ngs (read are ; 
of buildings that are called ; but 
probably the plural buildings is a 
misprint). 

But resolution of what often pre¬ 
sents us not with a noun found m 
the coinplemcnt, but with some 
other noun of wider meaning, or 
again wit h tlie still vaguer that xchich, 
A writer should make the resolution 
& act on it without allowing the 
number of the coiiqih'ment to force 
a plural verb on liiin if tlie most 
natural rej)resent at i vc of xchat is 
that w'hicU or the thing that : in 
several of the following ipiotations 
the nccc.ssary courage lias hecii 
lacking ; corrections A: resolutions 
are gi\'cn as before :—/ can xccit 
belicx'C that A/r //. Itnsscll .s whip i'> 
heavy ; hoxcn'CT, what I xcish to point 
out are certain instances wherein 
philosophy has made seriou.s error 
(read ; the tiling tliat)./.Vf> other 
speaker has his peculiar poxeer of 
britiging imtigination to {day on what 
seems, until he .syn'iiks, to be familiar 
platitudes (lead seem ; on saving'- 
that f,voi\\)./1 nstead of the stnjnd 
agitation noxo going on tn Isoitth 
Wales, what are needed are regular 
workin’* d* higher outputs (rctid what 
is needed is\ the thing that is 
needed— rather than things, as opp. 
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agitation),/What are tvanted are not 
srnall cottages, but the larger houses 
with modern conveniences that are 
now demanded by the icorking classes 
(read what is wanted is ; the ttiing 
that is wanted—rather than the 
buildings that arc)./W'/taf provoke 
men’s curiosity are mysteries, mys¬ 
teries of motive or stratagem ; astute 
or daring jdots (read prouoA’es ... is ; 
that which provokes—rather than 
tlic things that provoke).//« order 
to reduce this material to utility d; 
asstiHilalc it, what are reyuircd are 
faith d: confidence, d willingness to 
xvork (read what is required is ; but 
the finalities that are rcfiuircd 
justifies the plurals, though it does 
not make them idiom atic). 

It will he observed that there is 
more room for difference of opinion 
on this set of examples than on 
either those in 1 or the previous set 
in 2, <fc probably many readers will 
refuse to accept the decisions given ; 
hut if it is realized that there are 
problems of number after what, & 
that solutions of them are possible 
that is sulTicicnt. 

3. One what in two cases. For the 
general question whether in a lan¬ 
guage that like English has shed 
nearly all its ease-forms the gram¬ 
matical notion of case still deserves 
respect, see Casks ; it is here as¬ 
sumed that it docs, to the extent 
that no word, even if it has not 
different forms such as I & me for 
tiic subjective & objective uses, 
ought to be so placed that it has, 
\vtthout being repeated, to be taken 
twice over first in one & then in the 
other case. The word ivhat is pecu¬ 
liarly liable to such treatment. 
There are two chief ways of sparing 
grammatically-minded readers this 
outrage on their susceptibilities ; 
sometimes a second what should be 
inserted ; sometimes it is better to 
convert a verb to the other voice, 
so that what becomes either object, 
or subject, to both. Corrections arc 
given in brackets ; to correct Pater, 
from whom the last example comes, i 
ifl perliaps impudence, but grammar 


is no respecter of persons :~This u 
pure ignorance of what the House is 
& its work consists of (& what its)./ 
But it is not folly to give it whai it had 
for centuries d was only artificially 
taken from it by force rather more than 
a hundred years ago (what belonged 

to it for)./iVr -- tells us not to 

worry about lielativity or anything so 
brain'tangling, but to concentrate on 
what surrounds us, & we can weigh 
d measure (& can be weighed & 
rueas u red).//inpossi 6/e to separate 
later legend from original emdence as 
to what he was, & said, d how he said 
it {& what he said). 

4. What resumed by (and, but) 
which. Francis Turner Palgrave, 
whose name is inseparably connected 
with what is probably the best, & 
which certainly has proved the most 
popular, of English anthologies (what 
is probably the best, & has certainly 
proved)./// is an instructive con~ 
spectus of views on what can hardly 
be described as a * burning question 
but which certainly interests many 
Irishmen (but certainly interests)./ 
Mr Gladstone received a peculiarly 
warm ivelcome when he appeared 
clothed in what has been described as 
a Yeomanry uniform, but which was 
really the peaceful hut picturesque 
strict silver of a Lord Lieutenant 
(but was really)./ IPe are merely 
remembering what happened to our 
arboreal ancestors, & which has been 
stamped by cerebral changes into the 
heredity of the race (& has been 
stamped). A want of faith either 
in the lasting power of what (which 
has a good second wind & can do 
the two laps without turning a hair), 
or in the reader’s possession of 
common sense, has led to this 
thrusting in of which as a sort of 
relay to take up the running. These 
sentences arc not English ; nottung 
can represent what —e.xccpt indeed 
what. That is, it would be English, 
though hardly idiomatic English, 
to insert a second what in the place 
of the impossible which in each. 
If the reader will try the effect, he 
will find that the second whoL 
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though permissible, sometimes makes 
ambiguous what without it is plain ; 
in the last example, for instance, 
‘ what happened ’ & ‘ what has been 
stamped ’ might be different things, 
whereas ‘ what happened, & has 
been stamped * is clearly one & the 
same tiling. The reason why ivhick 
has been called ‘ impossible ’ is that 
what & which are of different gram¬ 
matical values, which being a simple 
relative pronoun, wliilc what ( = that 
which, or a thing that) is a com¬ 
bination of antecedent & relative ; 
but the second verb needs the ante¬ 
cedent-relative just as much as the 
first, if but or and is inserted ; if 
neither but nor and is present, which 
will sometimes be possible, & so 
omission of but & and would be 
another cure for the last two 
examples. 

Two specimens are added in which 
the remedy of simply omitting xohich 
or substituting for it a repeated 
what is not possible without further 
change. The difficulty is due to, 
& vanishes with, the superstition 
against Preposition at end. I can 
never be certain that 1 am receiving 
what 1 want & for wliich 1 am paying. 
Read what 1 want cfc am paying for./ 
But now we have a Privy Councillor 
<& an ex-Miniater engaged daily in 
saying <fc doing what he frankly admits 
is illegalf & for which he could be 
severely punished. Read tfc what he 
could be severely punished for. The 
repetition of what is required because 
the relative contained in the first 
what is subjective, &■ that in the 
second objective ; see 3. 

5. Miscellaneous. The beautiful 
conciseness belonging to what as 
antecedent-relative seems to lure the 
unwary into experiments in further 
concision. They must remember 
that both parts of it, the antecedent 
(that or those} &, the relative (which), 
demand their share of attention :— 
What 1 am concerned tn the present 
article is to show that not only theory 
but practice support the unrestricted 
exercise of the prerogative. Read 
concerned to do, or the which in 


what is without government./ir/ui/ 
my friend paid less than a pound a 
day for last year he had to pay two 
guineas a day at a minor Brighton 
establishment last Easter. Read two 
guineas a day for, or the that in 
is w’ithout goveniincnt./iiafrr- 
ing the church with feelings different 
from what he had ci'cr entered a church 
before, he could with difficulty restrain 
his emotions. Read entered a church 
with, or tlie which of w'hat is without 
government. 

The following shows a different 
what. When one reflects what great 
importance it is to the success of the 
League of Nations that America 
should becorne a member of it. Itead 
of & see VALUE. 

what ever, whatever. The various 
uses arc complicated, & cannot be 
all set out, for readers who are not 
specialists in grammar, without 
elaborate explanations that would 
demand too much space. This 
article will avoid all technicalities 
except what arc needed in dealing 
with two or three common mistakes, 

1. The interrogative use. 2. The 
antecedent-relative use. 3. 'Ihe 
concessive use. 

1. The interrogative use. What 
ever can it niean ? What ever shall 
we do ? For the status of tfiis, see 
EVER, It should never appear in 
print except when familiar dialogue 
is being reproduced, A: shouhl titen 
be in two separate w'ords, differing 
in this from all other uses. Three 
examples follow in which b(jth tiiese 
rules arc disregarded ; in the second 

of them we liavc an indireet instead 
of a direct (|uestioM, lait tlic same 
rules hold:—HVnV/i is pretty, but 
whata'cr can it mean ?/Whaln'er you 
mean by ‘ patriotic ’ education 1 do 
not know, but Lord Itoberlss use of 
the term is plain enough./And, con¬ 
sidering that 180,000 actually arrived 
in the country, whatei^er teas the cost r 

2* The aritcceflcnt*rcl^ti use* 

Whatmer in this use- Is an emphatic 
form of what as antecedent-relative 

(flee WHAT 4. 5); i.e., wluie v^hat 
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means that which or the (thing, things) 
that, whatever means all that or 
anyithing &c.) that. The point 
ignored in the quotations below is 
that iL'hatever contains in itself the 
relative (that or which) as well as the 
demonstrative or antecedent (all, 
any, &c), & that another relative 
cannot grammatically be inserted 
after it ; whatwer (or whatsoever) 
means not any, but any that, & 
zL'halever that is as absurd as any that 
that. In the first two, omit the 
roman-type that ; in the third, 
which has gone wrong, as often 
ha[)pens, owing to the Preposition- 
AT-ENi) superstition, get rid o( which 
by rewriting in whatever component, 
big or simiU, their attention is con* 
cent rated upon -.—llis cynical advice 
shotes that whatci^er concession to 
J)cinocracy that niny scon to be 
involved in his words, may not be of 
permanent inconvenience./ Keep close 
in toach w'lth Him m xvhalsoever 
cnifl orform that bring.>i you nearest 
to Him. /They sec in the shell, the gun 
—in whatei'er component, big or 
small, ii[)on which their is 

comentrated—the essence of all that 
m(itter.<;. 


3. 1 he conoessis’c use. 11 liatn'c) 
one does, you are not saU.K/icd ; J am 
safe now. it’/f«/a’er happen.s ; ' U'hat- 
ei'cr you do, don t he. 'riiesc are con- 
eesstve clauses, short for Thou-di 
one does A or IJ or C, Though this 
ortliat or the other happens, Though 
\ou tlo anything else. ^I'liev clillor 
from the whahver elanses de;ilt with 
above in being adverbial, iWio/nrr 
nieaning not all or any that (that 
beginning an adjectival clause), but 
though all or any. The difference is 
^lot a matter' of hair-splitting; 
U haliTcr he has done he repents inav 
iiK'un (fi) He is one of the irresolute 
peofile who always wish they had 
done something different, or (b) 
Though he may be a great offender, 
repimtanee should count for some- 
tbiiig ; whatever antecedent-relative 
gives a, & whatever concessive gives 
*• In practice it should be noticed 
tiiat proper punctuation distin¬ 


guishes the two, the a meaning not 
having the two clauses parted by 
a comma, since whatever belongs to 
& is part of both, & the b meaning 
having them so parted, since what- 
^er belongs wholly to one clause. 
In the following sentence, the reader 
is led by the wrong comma after 
have to mistake the whatever clause 
for a concessive & adverbial one ; 
Sir Edward Grey has no reason to be 
displeased with this sequel to his 
effort, and, zvliatevcr responsibility be 
may have, he will no doubt accept 
gladly. Tlie words concerned should 
run: and whatever responsibility 

he may have he will no doubt accept 
gladly. ^ 

wheal. See wale. 
wheatetit See -en adjectives. 
whence, whither. The value of 
these subordinates of where for 
lucidity & conciseness seems so 
obvious that no-onc who appreciates 
those qualities can see such help 
being discarded without a pan™ of 
regret. tVhy is it that substitutes 
apparently so clumsy as where . 
from, (fc where ... to, can be pre¬ 
ferred ? It is surely because the 
gemiis of the language actuallv likes 
the 1 REPOSITION AT end that wise¬ 
acres have conspired to discourage, 
A thinks *■ Where arc you coming 
to i more quickly comprehensible 
in moments of threatened collision 
than ‘ Whither arc you coming?’. 
\> e w ho iiu’line to weep ov'or whence 
& xvhithcr must console ourselves by 
reflect iiig that in tlie less literal or 
secondary senses the words are still 
with us for a time ; ‘ Whither are 
We tending ? * \Vhcnce comes it 

tliat . . . t \ are as yet safe against 
where . .. (o & where .. . from ; & the 
poets may be trusted to provide our 
old friends with a dignified retire- 
nient in which tliey may even 
exercise all their ancient rights. 
Hut wc shall do well to shun all 
attempts at restoration, & in parti¬ 
cular to eschew the notion (see 
pormal words) that the writer’s 
duty is to translate the where . . . 
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from or where ... to oi speech into 
whence & whither in print. On the 
other hand, let us not be ultra- 
modernists & assume that whence & 
whither, even in their primary senses, 
are dead & buried ; that must be the 
view of the journalist who writes : 
The Irregulars have been compelled to 
withdraw their line from Clonmel, to 
where it is believed they transferred 
their heailyuarters when they had to flee 
from Limerick, If whither was too 
antiquated, the alternative was * to 
which place but occasions arise 
now & then, as in this sentence, to 
which whence & whither are, even 
for the practical purposes of plain 
speech, more appropriate than any 
equivalent. 

whenever, the right form for the 
ordinary conjunction, should not be 
used instead of the colloquial when 
ever {When ever wilt you be ready?), 
for wliich see ever. 

WHERE- COMPOUNDS. A small 
number of these are still in free 
general use, though chiefly in limited 
applications, with little or no taint 
of archaism ; these arc whereabouts 
(as purely local adv. & n.), whereas 
(in contrasts), wherever, wherefore 
(as noun plural in whys ek where¬ 
fores), whereupon (in narratives), & 
wherewithal (as noun). The many 
others— -whereabout, xvhereat, w'hcrc- 
by, wherefore (adv. & conj.), leherc- 
from, wherein, whereof, whereon, 
wherethrough, whereto, wherrwilh, & 
a few more—liave given way in both 
tlie interrogative & the relative uses 
cither to the prepositiotr with what 
& which & that ( whereof =oi what ?, 
what... of ?, of which, that . . . of), 
or to some synonym {wherefore = 
why) ; resort to tliem generally 
suggests that the writer has a 
tendency either to Formal words 
or to Pedantic hu-MOUR. 

wherever, where ever. As wuen- 

EVI’ll. 

where wlthaL The noun, as was 
mentioned in Where- compounds, 
has stirvived in common use {but 
2 haven't got the w.), no doubt be¬ 


cause the quaintness of it has struck 
the popular fancy. But the noun 
should remember that it is after all 
only a courtesy noun, not a noun in 
its own right; it means just witli 
wliich but seems to have forgotten 
this in : They [France’s purchases) 
have been merely the wlierewithal 
with wliich to start business again. 

whether. 1. For w\ & that after 
doubt{ful), sec doudt(ful). 2. If'. 
or no{t). Whether he xvas there or 
teas not there easily yields by ellipsis 
Whether he teas there or not, & that 
by transjiosition Whether or not he 
was there. Whether or no he teas 
there is not so easily accounted for, 
since no is not ordinarily, like no/, 
an adverb (see no) ; & in fact tlic 
origin of the idiom is uncertain ; hut 
the fact remains tliat whether or not 
is (OLD) ‘less frequent’ than 
xL'hcther or no —especially, perhap.s, 
when the or follows xehelher itniue- 
diately : Whether or no he did it ; 
xehether he did it or not. Whichever 
form is used, such a doubling of the 
alternative as the following should 
be carefully avoided : Hut clearly, 
xehether or not peers xeill or will not 
have to be made depends upon the 
nwndjer of the Hie-llards, Omit 
eillicr or not or or will not. 

Which. Itelative pronouns are as 
troublesome to the inexpert but 
coiiseicntious writer as they are 
useful to everyone, whieh is saying 
mueh. About xeliteh, in partiiuLir, 
problems arc tnanv, some of them 
coinijlicated ; that the reader may 
not be frightened by an article of 
too portentous lengtli, the two that 
require most space are <iefcrre<I, A 
will be found in the separate articles 
wiiicii)(rn at)(WHO, A which with 
AND OR uur. The points to be 
treated here can be di.si)osed of with 
more certainty A at less length, 

under the headings 

1. Relative instead of demonstra- 
tive. 2. One in two (‘ases, 

ij One relative for inain sub- 
ordinate verbs. 4. Break-away from 
relative. 5. Confused constniction. 
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6. Late position. 7. One of ihe best 
xthich has, 8. Commas. 9. In 
ivhich to, 

1, Uelative instead of demoristra- 
tivc. The type is : He lost his 

temperf tchich proving fatal to him. 
The essence of a relative is to do 
two things at once, to play the part 
of a noun in a sentence tt to convert 
that sentence into, & attacli it to 
another as, a subor<linate clause 
lie lost his temper; this proved fatal \ 
these can be made into one sentence 
(a) by changing the demonstrative 
f/us Hito the relative ichich, or (b) 
by cliangirig the verb prmvd to the 
partici[)le prot'ing ; one or the other 
not both as in the false type above! 
Actual examples of the blunder, 
with eorrectiuns in brackets, are 
Jt U'as rumoured that lieaconsfteld 
intended opening the Conferenee with 
aspeceh in French, his pronunciation 

of whicli language leaving ci'crything 
to be desired (read of that languo'^e ; 
or else left for lefwing)./Surely tvhai 
applies to games should also applii to 
racing, the leaders of wliich beiim 
the very people from whom an er- 
aniple might w'cU be looked for (read 
ofdns or of the latter ; or else are for 
being)./Persons who would prefer to 
jn'e in a land flowing with milk d* 
honey if .such could he obtained without 
undue €.reTtion, Imt, failing wliieb, 
are content to live in squalor, filth, tt* 
misery (read failing that; or else 
failing which they for but failita^ 
ti'heh)./The World Scout principle— 
namely, of bringing into an Order of 
the young the boys of different races 
by wbieh means not only educating 
the children m scouting, hut . .. (read 
by this mruns ; or else tee should not 
only educate for not only educating). 

2. One relative in two cases. See 
wiiAT a for this question ; in all the 
following extracts, a single which is 
once objective & once subjective. 

I he cure is either to insert a second 
U'jte/i m the second clause, or to 
convert one of the two verbs into 
the same voice as the other, e.g. 

th, first example ‘ A others to 
tudy ; jT/r ]{oche is practising a 
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definite system, which he is able to 
describe^ could be studied btf 
others./He went up to a pew in the 
gallery, which brought him under a 
coloured window which he loved & 
always quieted his spirit./It gave 
a cachet of extreme clericalism to the 
Irish Party ivhich it does not deserve 
but must prejudice it not a little u* 
the eyes of FngUsh Itadicatism./The 
queer piece, which a few find dull, but 
lo most is irresistible in its appeal/ 
c^nQkespc(iri(in ivords tt* phra^^cs which 
the author has heard, tfc belia^es con 
be heard still, along this part of the 
Avon valley, 

3. One relative for main & sub¬ 
ordinate verbs (or verb & preposi- 
lion) The following sentence is 
provided with three endings, A, B, 
L, with each of which it should be 
read successively; This standard 
fioure IS called Bogey, which if you 
ftOTC beaten (A) you are a good piToycr 
(B) you are apt to mention, (C) is 
sometimes mentioned. In A the 
grammar is unexceptionable, which 
being the object of have beaten, A 
having no second job as a pronoun 
(though as relative it attaches to 
Bogey the clause that is also attached 
by 1 /to you are Ac.). In modern 
use, however, this arrangement is 
rare, being usually changed to ‘ if 
you have beaten which In B we 
tome to questionable grammar, 
Kfnch being object first to have 
beaten A then to mention ; English 
that IS both easy A educated usually 
avoids this by making which object 
only to wien/ion, A providing have 
beaten wUh nnotlwr-which, t/ you 
hme beaten U, you are opt to mention. 
Meeting the B form, wc incline to 
.isk whet lie r the writer has used it 
because he knows no better, or 
because he knows better than we do 
« hkes to show it. Grammatically, 
it must be regarded as an ellipsis, 
j to that extent irregular^ but many 
ellipses arc idiomatic ; this parti¬ 
cular kind is perhaps less called for 
as tdjomatic than noticeable sls 
irre^lar. About C there are no 
such doubts ; it is indefensible, the 
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VDhich having not only to serve 
twice (with hose beaten^ & with is 
mentioned)^ but to change its case in 
transit; see 2. 

Illustrations follow of B & C ; A, 
being both legitimate & unusual, 
& having been introduced only for 
purposes of comparison, need not be 
quoted for. 

B, doubtfully advisable 

With a fire in her hold which he 
managed to keep in control^ although 
unable to extinguish (add it 
Masterman was a little troubled by 
the spirit of his pastf which, if he had 
not evoked, no one would have remem- 
bered (evoked it ‘i)./And it was doubt¬ 
less from Weldon that he borrowed the 
phrase which his use of has made so 
famous (of it ? or his use of which 
has made it ?). Tliis last is no more 
ungrammatiail, though certainly 
more repulsive, than the others. 

C, undoubtedly wrong 

The programme is divided up into 
a series of walks, which, if the indus¬ 
trious sightseer can undertake, will 
supply him with a good everyday knoiv- 
ledge of Paris (undertake theni)./ 
In general the wife manages to 
establish a status which needs no legal 
proviso or trade union rule to protect 
(l)rotect it; or which it needs ; or 
to protect wluch needs no . . . rule). 

4. Break-away freun relative, lie 
shows himself extremely zealous 
against practices in some of whieh 
he. had greatly indulged, was him¬ 
self an example of their ill effects./ 
It imposes a problem which zee either 
solve or perish. Both of these are 
strictly ungrammatical. In the 
first, will eh is the easier to deal with, 
it will be noticed that in sense the 
third part (<fc teas to the end) is 
clearly coupled by and not to the 
first part or main sentence (He 
shmes to practices), hut to the second 
part or relative clause (in some to 
indulged). Nevertheless, by the use 
of their it has been definitely broken 
away from connexion with which, 
& hecuine grammatically, but il- 


logically, a second main sentence 
with, for subject, the He that begins 
the first. There are two possible 
correct versions of the second & 
third parts, (a) some of which he had 
greatly indulged in di himself exem¬ 
plified the ill effects of, or (b) in some 
of which he had greatly indulged, efc 
of the ill effects of (some of) which he 
was himself an example ; a will be 
repudiated, perhaps more justifiably 
than usual, by those who condemn 
final prepositions ; 6 fails to give 
the precise sense, whether the 
bracketed some of is inserted or not ; 
to both these the break-away, wliich 
is not an uncommon construction, 
will be preferred by some. 

Tlie other example (/( imposes a 
problem which we either solve or 
perish) is, owing to Lord Grey's 
‘ The nations must learn or perish *, 
of a now very popular pattern. The 
break-away depends on the nature of 
either ... or alternatives, in which 
whatever stands before either must 
be common to both the either & the 
or groups. Either we solve this or ice 
perish can therefore become M e 
either solve this or perish, but cannot 
become This we either solve or perish, 
because this is peculiar to the either 
group—<'lsc the full form would be 
Either w-e solve this or tee perish this. 
With this us object the eseajic is 
easy—to put this aft(“r soltt , 
with which as object that is not 
tolerable (lec either solve ichich or 
perish), & strict grammar requires 
us to introfiuec into the or group 
something that can take which us 
object —a problem which we either 
solve or perish by not solvyig, eU/irr 
solve or are destroyed by, (ke. Nveii 
those who ordinarily are prepared 
to treat either with proper resiieiU 
fsee laTHiMi 5 . & 1’ni:0i ai. voki-.- 


I-U.ow.s) may perhaps allow tliem- 
■Ives the popular form; if noi 
A problem which if we do not 
,lve we i)erish ’ (see 3 A) is vorlh 


msidering. 

, Cunfvjsed construction. 

to touAt a Mrrm,»an„l 

r li e dual rOte wliich is his ni’/il * 
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duty as Prime Minister to occupy. 
In th.'it sentence, is which subject to 
ts, or object to occupy ? Jt is in fact, 
of course, the latter, occupy having 
no other object, & not being able to 
do without one ; but the writer has 
effectually i)ut us off the track bv 
dropping the it that should have 
liar ted which from is. 'I'o occupy 
which js his right becomes, wlicn 
which is^ given its normal place 
rvhich it is his right to occupy. This 
mistake is very common, & will be 
foiiml fully discussed under it 1. 

6. Late position. In tiie CNumnIcs 
which arc arranged as a climax,^ he 
<hstafice between which & its ante¬ 
cedent is shown by the roman type, 
(jr.immar lias nothing to say on tlic 
subject, but common sense protests 
against abuse of this freedom. The 
sfiecimcns given may easily be 
matched or surpassed by anyone 
who will search the new’spapers. 
b/JC IS wonderful in her brilliant 
sketch of that querulous, foolish little 
old lady which she does so wrll / 
Lord Hemphill made his maiden 
speeeh from the Front Opposition 
Jtench in the House, of Commons, his 
plai e on which he had won by filling 
the posUion of . . ,/Thc whole art of 
clinehing is explained in this Hide 
Ixmk from the eoncenirated hanrst of 
wisdom in whieli jce present some 
specimens to our readers./ Sothing has 
more contributed to dispelling this 
illusion than the camera, (he remarh- 
able, d* eonvinring (ridence it has been 
possible to obtain with whicii has 
enormoasly added to the hnowlcd^’c 
of the habits of animals. ^ 

7. One of the best which has. In 
w/ueh case one of the grcale.st tO mo.sl 
serious .slnlces which has occurred ' 
)/f modern times will take place. Has 
siiould he have. For tliis very com¬ 
mon but incxeusahlv careless blun¬ 
der see N’cMiiFit, 5.' 

8 < omnias. In the present article 
Ihc distinctions between which & 
other relatives — see which)(tiiat) 
(WHO— have been left alone, it has 
been assumed, as it seems to be in 
most matters by 1)9 out of U)0 
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writers, that which is the relative 
& the relative is which. A conse¬ 
quence of this is that the defining 
& the rion-defining kinds of relative 
clause alike begin with or contain 
which, & are not known apart by the 
difference between that & which. 
This being so — & it is not a mere 
hypothesis, but in most writers a 
patent fact—, it is important to 
have another means of distinguish- 
*ng. A comma preceding which 
shows that the it/uV/i-clause is non¬ 
defining, & the absence of such a 
comma shows that it is defining 
lie (IccIgtcs tliGt the 7U€H ivcTc treated 
like beasts throughout the voyage, ct 
he gives the worst description of the 
general mismanagement which tens 
mo.sf compicuous. There is no 
comma before which, & therefore 
the clause must be a defining one ; 
i. e., it limits the sense of the general 
mismanagement by excluding from 
it such parts as were less con¬ 
spicuous ; the most conspicuous 
part of the mismanagement is 
described as very bail indeed—that 
IS wliat we are told. Or is it not so, 
ik arc we to understand rather that 
the whole of liic general mismanaftc- 
inent is described as very bad 
moreover that it was conspicuous ? 
Surely the latter is meant ; but the 
loss of the comma forbids us to take 
It so. TTie difference between the 
two senses (or the sense the 
nonsense) is not here of great 
importance, but is at least perfectly 
tlear, & tlic importaiiec of not 
imsiiiter[)roting will vary infinitely 
elsewhere. That right interpreta¬ 
tion should depend on a mere comma 
IS a pity, hut, until that A: which arc 
differentiated, so it must be. & 
writers must see their commas safely 
through tlie press. 

9. In Ae. xi'hich to. England is, 

10. eav’r, the last countrif in which to 
say so./I hfwe no money xcith which 
to bay food. The curamt English 
lor the second is indisputably J have 
no money to buy food with ; & there 
ean hardly he a doubt that this has 
been formalized into the other by 
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the influence of the Preposition at 
END superstition. No-one need 
hesitate about going back to nature 
& saying to buy food with. And even 
for the flrst ‘ the last country to say 
60 in ’ is here recommended, though 
the very light word so happens to 
make with the other very light 
word in an uncomfortably weak 
ending ; much more is ‘ a good land 
to live in ’ superior to ‘ a good land 
in wliich to live A confessedly 
amateur guess at the genesis of 
these constructions may possibly 
throw light. The assumption under¬ 
lying the in which to form is obvious¬ 
ly that there is an elliptical relative 
clause—perhaps Tliis is a good land 
in which (one is) to live. The 
amateur guess is that there is no 
relative clause in the case at all, 
& that the form to live in originatecl 
in an adverbial infinitive attached 
to the adjective good. He is a hard 
man to beat; how hard ? why, 
to beat ; wiiat Greek grammars call 
an epexegetic (or explanatory) in¬ 
finitive. It is a good land to m~habit 
is precisely parallel, & to livc-in is 
precisely the same as to in-hubit. 
If this account should happen to be 
true, the unpleasant form ‘ in wliich 
to live * might be dismissed as a 
grammarians’ mistaken pedantry. 

whlch)fthat){who. l. General, 2. 
Which for that. 3. Which after 
superlative &c. 4. Which in Jt is ... 
that. 5. Which as relative adverb. 
(}. Elegant variation. 7, That for 
which. 8. Which, who, <fe nouns of 
nudlitudc. 9. Who & that. 

1. (Jcneral, If the evidence of a 
first-class writer who was no jnirist 
or jjedant counts for an>’lhing, l.ord 
.Murley’s opinion exhibited below 
should make it u’ortli while to 
master the differences between ivhich 
& the other relatives. The extracts 
are from an article in the 
tniastcr Gazette of 3rd Oct. 1923 by 
Miss Ilulda Friedrichs : ‘ In 1920 
Messrs Macmillan published a new 
edition of Lord Morley’s work.s . . . 
He was determiued to make it a 


carefully re\ised edition, &, made 
one or two attempts at revising it 
himself ... He then asked me 
whether I would care to help him, 
& explained what iny part of tlie 
work would be. It sounded ratlier 
dull, for he was particularly keen on 
having the word which, w'hcrever 
there was the possibility, exchanged 
for that ... He was a I wavs ready A-' 
very willing to go with me tlirmigh 
the notes 1 had jotted down while 
going through a liook [»age by page, 
which ” hunting & looking out for 
other errors 

Let it be stated broadly, before 
coining to particular dangers, that : 
(A) of which & that, which is appro¬ 
priate to non-dcliniiig & that to 
defining clauses ; (B) of which Ar 

who, which belongs to things, A: who 
to persons ; (C) of who A: that, who 
suits jiartieular persons, A: that 
generic persons, (A) The Tivcr, 
'which here is tidal, is dangcrans, Init 
The river that flows through London 
is the Thames. (U) The crews, which 
consisted of Lascars, rnutiaied, liut 
.Vi.r irr/.v/i/iien, xvho formed the crew, 
xvere dro'wncd. (t) 1 ou wiio (tre a 
walking dictionary, hut lie is a man 
that is nner at a loss. I'u substitute 
for the relative used in any of tJiose 
six examples cither of the otlurs 
would be, if the prinniiles maiii- 
tained in tliis book are correct, a 
change for tlic worse ; A:, roughly 
speaking, the erroneous uses (it llic\’ 
are so) illustrated below are trace¬ 
able to neglect or rejection of 15, 


. Which for that. The importance 
cunvciiience of using that as tlie 
Milar token of the <h lining i lause 
S been fullv illustrated under 
at hki.. intoN., i'i' no more need 
(lone here on that general point 
;m to give an exam[)h’ or two ot 
ichs that are misleading where 
(ts would ha\'e heen jilain :-.M'' 
Itohcrlson, who syohc for the 
vernment, admitted that shifts u'i th 
clcus c rexes ter re not so ejjicient as 
'i)S fully manned, hut the Admiralty 
re satisfied wdth them. They xvere 
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ccTtdinly q ^Ttut iiiiptovcmcnt on the 
old plan of having ships in reserve 
without crews ... But Mr Robertson 
does not mention the case of the 
nucleus-crew ships, which arc a 
substitute, not for unmanned ships, 
but for fully manned ships. It is 
startling to read that Mr K. does 
not mention nucicus-crew strips 
wlien we have just been told 
that tie did ; we recover after a 
bewildered moment, but we should 
have been spared that moment if 
‘ the nucleus-crew ships that * had 
l)cen written instead of ‘ the nucleus- 
i rew ships, which './Serious works 
on Russia from Polish sources, which 
are not intended as merely propa¬ 
gandist pamphlets, are a valuable 
contribution towards a belter under- 
standing of that country. If the 
clause is non-dclining, as ‘ , which ’ 
suggests, none of these serious works 
arc propagandist, & all are valuable. 
The real meaning is that some of 
them are free of propaganda, & arc 
therefore valuahle ; but this real 
meaning reipiires ‘ that ’ instead of 
, whicrh './The second statement 
U'hich, taken as it stands in Mr 
If edgwood's letter, is misleading is that 
xvhich implies that.. . Impossi ble to 
tell, since there are no commas after 
statement tfc misleading, whether the 
clause is defining ( = thc second mis¬ 
leading statement) or non-defining 
( = t lie second .statement made — ji mis” 
leailing one) ; probahly it is defining, 

A' sliouUi have that instead of which. 

Much tnorc often there is no <langer 
of misinterpretation, but that"" h 
desiralde because its regular asso¬ 
ciation with defining clauses helps 
to establish a workmaidikc distribu¬ 
tion of the relatives to the work that 
has to he done. Examples need not 
he imiUiplied; that should he 
preferred to which in all such places 
as ; If the amending Bill is to senr 
the purpose which responsible men in 
all parties profess to desire. Special 
eir('umstanees that make which un- 
desiralile are set out in 3-5, 

3. li/uf/i after su|>orlative Ac. 
'vhen the antecedent of a deOning 
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clause includes a word of exclusive 
meaning, such as a superlative, an 
ordinal numeral, or ‘ the few \ the 
use of which instead of that (or who 
as second best) is bad enough to be 
almost a solecism even in the present 
undiscriminating practice. The 
question between that & who in such 
places will be touched upon in 9 ; 
but at least which should be expelled 
from the extracts ; by rule B who is 
better than which, &;'by rule C that 
is better than tvho :—All three will 
always be ranked among the foremost 
physical theorists d; experimenters 
xvhich Great Britain has produced./ 
Lord SpcTiccT CdiTit to be regarded gs 
one of the best I icero^^ xvhich the 
country had ever had./Had the tivo 
men of greatest genius in (he respective 
spheres, which the British Xavy has 
ever produced, had their way . . ./He 
iCas a true musical poet — perhaps, 
ivith one exception, the most gifted 
which England has ever produced./ 
The Bishop of Salisbury, is the third 
bishop which his family has given to 
the ivorld./One of the jfew composers 
of the first rank which England has 
produced. 

Besides the particular type here 
described there arc others in wliich 
for various rciLsons which is wrong, 
hut whether or that, should 

replace it is tIoul)tfuIj c. g* pcTsotis or 
corporations W'hicfi, against an enemy 
which, the many friends which ; these 
will 1)0 dealt with in y. 

4. Which in It Is . . . that . . . The 
const ructions exemplified in simple 
forms by It was the xvar that caused it, 
It was yes^lerday that tee came, are 
often diflieult to analyse gram¬ 
matically or account for ; the diffi- 
ciilty need not concern us here ; 
one thing can be confidently said 
about them, which is that they 
require that & not W'htch—that the 
dehning relative {It was Jones that 
did ity tlic clause doliuing ; often 
tacit, as It was Jones did it), or that 
the conjunction (It is ivith grief that 

. . .). lij the three examples, 
that should replace to which, in 
ttviicA, A: which ;—It is to the State^ 
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d; to the State alone^ to which we 
must turn to aajuire the transfer o/ 
freeholds compuhorilyi expeditiously, 
cfc cheaply./It is in the relation 
between motive^ action, d: result in a 
given chain of historical causation, in 
which history consists./So once again 
East is West, d it is shown that it is 
not only the Japanese wliich have the 
imitative instinct strongly developed. 

5. Which as relative adverb. The 
curious & idiomatic use of that in 
this construction is explained in 
THAT REL. PRON. 3, whctc it is added 
that which is unsuitable for similar 
treatment. The clauses are deiining, 
attaciicd to such words, expressed 
or implied, as way, extent, time, 
place. That should be substituted 
in each example for which. It will 
be noticed that in the last of all 
in which has been used, which is in 
itself not irregular ; but see the 
comment there :—In England the 
furthest north which I have heard the 
nightingale was near Doncaster./ 
Parliament will be dissolved not later 
than Monday week—the earliest mo¬ 
ment, that is to say, which it has ever 
been seriously considered possible for 
the dissolution to take place./The 
curtain tvent up d down d up d 
doxvn in a way w'hich only the 
curtain ai the New Theatre when 
Mi.ss Julia Neilson is at home to 
worshippers can do./So lortg as the 
Cnionist Party is conducted on the 
lines which Mr Locker-Lampson 
desires it to be./Before we can find 
a Government or a Parliamentary 
majority expressing itself in the way 
which Americans express themselves./ 
lie made a good ‘ legend ’ during his 
lifetime in a way which very frw 
actors have done./Before railxvay 
working was ‘ sped up ’ to the extent 
which it is at present, continuous 
work of this character xoas no great 
strain./The opportunity has been 
denied me of showing in the xvay 
which I am convinced a contest would 
have enabled me to do how .small the 
real opposition is./The public xvill 
not be likely to misinterpret it in 
the way in which the party-capital 


ma^’crs xvvuld desire. In this last, 
singularly enough, the insertion of in 
makes matters worse ; which, or 
better that, might have been a pro¬ 
noun, object to desire ; but with 
in ichich the clause needs to be 
completed with * that they should ’ 
or some equivalent, 

6. Elegant variation. I was sur¬ 
prised many years ago when a very 
well known writer gave me his 
notion of the relation between xvhich 
& that : \Vhen it struck him that 
there was too much xthich about, he 
resorted to that for a relief. So he 
said ; it was doubtless only a liip- 
pant evasion, not a truthful account 
of his own ijractice, but still a tacit 
confession that he followed instinct 
without bothering about princij)les. 
Of the unskilled writer's method it 
would be a true enough account ; 
here is a specimen : Governments 
find themselves almo.st compelled by 
previous d itl-infoTtned pledges to do 
//lings which are unxeise d to refrain 
from doing things that are necessary. 
The two relative clauses arc exactly 
parallel, & the change from ichich to 
that is Elegant variation at its 
worst. When two relative clauses 
are not parallel, hut one of them 
depends on the other, it is not such 
a simple matter ; as is stated in 
Repetition (dependent seipienecs), 
there is a reasonable objection to 
one ii’/ite/i-elanse, or one //niZ-elause, 
depending on anotlier. Two ex¬ 
amples will show' the elTect (fl) of 
scorning consetpienees & risking 
repetition, & (b) of trving elegant 
variation ; neither is satisfactory : 

(a) Surely the reduclio ad ab.surdum 
of tariffs Vs found in a German treaty 
with Sxcitzcrland which eontain.s a 
clause which desenrs to remain 
famous-, (b) The task is to ex^olvc an 
effective system that shall not impcrJ 
the self-goixrniug principle ^ 

the corner-stone of the Bmptre. I tie 
repetition is easily avoided in a by 
the change of xvhich contains to rrm- 
taining ; both ivhichs ought to Imve 
been that, which is here irrelevant. 
In b the absence of a comma shows 
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that Uic iL'hich is mrant as a defining 
relative & should therefore be that j 
but, as a non-defining clause would 
here give a hardly distinguishable 
sense, the escape is to use one & 
keep idiich, merely inserting the 
necessary comma. The reader mav 
like another example to play witir: 

. . . reas rccfilled to the pastscr-htf irt 
1 liij h oltij s fine bTonze 

statue of the l\ ar Minister who decplu 
cared for the private soldier, which 
dood in front of the now destroued 
n «r Ofjice, that has very recentlif 
pii'en place to the palatini premises of 
the lluipd Automobile Club. 

7. That hir which. After all these 
intrusions of which into the place of 
that, it must be recorded that 
retaliation is not fjuite unknown ; 
but it is rare. In the island of South 
Uist, that 1 hnve come from, there is 
not one single trec./A really happy 
party xens the Chiverton family, that 
had a carriage to itself almost 
filed it. The justilieation of that 
in these ivonhl refpiire tliat there 
sliould he several South Ui-sts from 
one of which I have come, &. several 
(. Iiiverton families of wliieli one only 
bad a carriage to itself; but eveii 
those su[)|)ositions arc precluded by 
the commas. Other examples are 
given in that iu.l. ritox. 2. 

8 . Which, who, & nouns of multi- 
fudo. Words like section, union 
world, sometimes mean all the |)er- 
Kons composing a section A-c. ; itliom 
then allows us to regard tliom as 
grammatically singular or plural as 
we pr(‘fer, but not to pass from one 
to the otlier ; see Fi:hsonificath)x 
Ac. 2.^ N(»w a section, if wc elect to 
treat it as singular, is a thing ; but, 
if we make it plural, it is persons* 

A Iiy rule li which belongs to tin hits, 
whereas who belongs to persons! 
three examples that accordiindy 
need <-orreetion arc 77ierc \vas 
a ,s7ro/ig sectnni which were in favour 
of inserting the miners' 6s. A* 2s., os 
the debate prirved {which is rcijuired 
by the preceding um, but in turn 
retpiires a second tews iiustcad of 
tiicre)./All the world who is directly 


interested in railway projects will 
hmie paid a visit to the Brtmels 
Exhibition (who is possible, but only 
if are follows ; otherwise not indeed 
which since the clause is defining, 
but that is rcquired),/7’fte Canon is 
ivriting in justification of the Chris- 
tian Social Union, which, he tells us, 
arc tired of the present slate of things 
(which is, or who are, tired). “ 
9, IJ ho A that. It would be satis¬ 
factory if the same clear division of 
functions that can be confidently 
reeomincnderl for that & which, viz 
between defining & non-defining 
clauses, could I)e c.stablishcd also for 
that A who ; this would give us that 
for all defining clauses whether 
qualifying persons or things, A who 
for persons but which for thimrs in all 
non-defining. But at present there 
IS much more reluctance to apply 
that to a person than to a thing. 
1 oliteness plays a great part in 
idiom, A to w’rite The ladies that 
w'erc present, or The general that most 
distinguished himself, is perhaps felt 
to be a sort of slight, depriving them 
of their humanity as one deprives 
a man of his gentility by writing 
him i\lr instead of Ksq. At any 
rate the nccessavily defining that is 
displaced by the not necessarily 
dclmiiig w'lio especially where the 
personal noun to be defined denotes 
a particular person or persons, A 
bolcfs its own belter when the person 
IS a type or generic. In It teas you 
that did it, the It defined is the doer— 
a type, not an individual ; A such 
tintet ctlents as all, no-one, a man, 
ask for nothing better than that, 
IjXprrssions ifi which we rnav prefer 
that without bciujr suspected of 
pedantry are : 7'he most impartial 
critic that could be found ; The only 
man that I know of ; Anyone that 
hnows anything knoxes this ; It was 
you that said so ; 11 Ao is it that talks 
aboui moral geography?. To in¬ 
crease by degrees the range of that 
referring to persons is a worthy 
object for the reformer of idiom, but 
\ioIeiit attempts are doomed to 
failure. Accordingly, in the follow- 
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ing sentenceSj all exhibiting a wrong 
to/ac/i, that should be sparingly pre¬ 
ferred tou)/io,thoughitis in all of them 
strictly legitimate :—The greater pro¬ 
portion of Consols are held by persons 
or corporations whichneverplaceihem 
on the market {that, the only relative 
applicable to both persons & thi nfis, 
is here specially suitable )./the 
Allies moving fonvard against an 
enemy wliich has noxvhere been able to 
make a successful stand {who)./They 
are harassing an enemy which is mov¬ 
ing in the open (who)./Among other 
distinguished vi.sitors which the Craw¬ 
fords had at Rome was Longfellow 
(thatl./i*! woman who is devoted to the 
many dear dc noble friends, famous in 
arty science^ dc literature, which she 
possesses (whom). 

which with and or but. It i.s well 
known that and which & but xehieh 
are kittle cattle, so well known that 
the more timid writers avoid the 
dangers associated with them by 
keeping elear of them altogether— 
a method that may be inglorious, 
but is effectual & usually not dilli- 
cult. Others, less pusillanimous or 
more ignorant, put their trust in a 
rule of thumb & take the risks. 
That rule is that and which or but 
zi’hich should be used only if another 
which has preceded. It is not true ; 
and-which clauses may be legitimate 
without a preceding which ; & its 
natural if illogical corollary—that 
and which is always legitimate if 
another which has preceded — in¬ 
duces a false security that begets 
many blunders. On the other hand, 
it probably saves many more bad 
and-whichs than it produces. Any¬ 
one who asks no more of a rule of 
llitimb than that it should save him 
tlic trouble of w’orking out his 
problems separately, & take him 
riglit more often than it takes him 
wrong, should abandon the present 
article at this point. 

Those for whom such a rule is not 
good enough may be encouraged to 
proceed by a few sentences in which 
it lias not averted disaster ;—The 


defeat of M. Poincare for the office for 
wliich he has put himself forward— 
& for which, by the xvay, he has been 
much criticized—would be regarded as 
an Anli-R. P. triumph./sjieeinl 
measure of support db sympathy 
should be extended to the S'avy ti* 
Admiralty, wliich have certainly 
never been more in need of it, &. to 
which they have never been more 
entitled than today./After a search 
for several days he found a firm 
which had a large quantity of them 
& which they had no use for./A 
period in which at times the most 
ungenerous ideas tt* the most ignoble 
aims have strutted across the stage, 
& which have promptly been ex¬ 
ploited bq unscrupulous journalists tb 
politicians. True, it is easy to see 
the flaw in all these, viz tliat tlie 
two w'hiehs have not the same ante¬ 
cedent, & to say that common sense 
is to be expected of those who ai>ply 
rules ; but then rules of thumb are 
meant just for those who have not 
enough coinmoii sense to do wit liont 
them, & ought to be made foolproof. 

Here, on the other hand, are ex¬ 
amples in which there is iu> pre¬ 
ceding which, &■ yet and which is 
blameless :— Mandates is.sufd, winch 
the member is bound bliutily tt- n>i- 
plicilly to obey, to vote tb to argue fur, 
though contrary to the clearest con¬ 
viction of his judgment d- couseienee— 
these are things utterly unknown to 
the lawsof Uiis land, arid wlneh arne 
from a fitndamenUd mislahe of the 
W'hole order d- tenor of our Constitulton 

natural prejU' 

dice of most extensive prevaliMU'c. 
and which had a great share m pro¬ 
ducing the errors fallen into by the 
ancicnls in their physical inquiries, 

l!s withni lilt* London area, \nn 


iL 

ca 


whieli require more than • 

the .S'ame proealurc is followed./1 he 
naked-eye comet discovered byMr 


Brooks in the .summer. 


and which 


was visible in the early tvenuig a fexv 
weeks since, has now reappeared. 

Tlic first of these is Irom Burke, 
the second from Mill. & the other 
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two from the most ordinary modern 
writing. Supporters of the rule of 
thumb will lind it more diJIicult to 
appeal here to common sense, & will 
perhaps say instead that, no matter 
who wrote them, they arc wrong ; 
it will be maintained below that 
they arc riglit. The rule of thumb 
fails, as such rules are apt to do, for 
want of e.ssential (pialilications or 
exceptions. I'lic first qualification 
ncctlcd is that the 7L'/tirh that has 
prcce<I('d must belong to the same 
anfeeedent as the one that is to be 
attached by and or ind ; our set of 
wrong examples won hi have been 
writ ten otherwise if that had been 
part of the rule. The next amend¬ 
ment is both more im{)ortant &, to 
t he lovers of simple easy rules, more 
discouraging : the ‘ another which ’ 
that was to be the test must be 
changed to a clause or expression 
of tlie same grammatical value as 
the coming zchich-chiuse \ Now 
what is of the same grammatical 
value as a which-clause is cither 
another which-clausc or its equiva¬ 
lent, & Its c(iuivalent may be an 
adjective or participle with its bc- 
longings (uf/rri// un/ittown tn the laws 
of ihts land ; discovered by Mr B, in 
the summer), or an adjectival phrase 
\oJ mast extensive prevalence ; within 
the London area) ; for before tlicsc 
there might be inserted which are, 
which was, &c., witliout any effect 
on the meaning. But, secondlv, 
what IS of the same graminaticid 
value as the le/iiV/i-cIausc that is 
coining is an e.xpression that agrees 
with it in being of the defining, or 

of the non-defining, kind ; i.e., two 
dclimng expressions may be linked 
by nnd or but, & so may two non- 
( cfining, but a defining & a non- 
defining must not. 

A defining expre.ssion is one that 
IS inserted for the purpose of en¬ 
abling the reader to identify the 
thing to which it is attached by 
answering about it such questions 

as winch -?, what-! ?, what 

sort of-V. If the Burke quota¬ 

tion had stopped short at /Amgs 


(Mandates ..,are things,), wc should 
ha\T said No doubt they are tilings 
but what sort of things ? we cannot 
tell what sort of things Burke has in 
mind till the expressions meaning 
unknown to law ’ & ‘ arising from 
nuslakc ’ identify them for us ; both 
expres.sions are therefore of the 
deli mug kind, & legitimately linked 
by and; whether which occurs in 
butli^ or only in oncj is of no impor- 
tance. In that example there can, 
owing to the vagueness of the 
aiiteccdciit things, be no sort of 
dubt that the exiiressions are de- 
Imiiig. Often there is no such 
eomtortable certainty : in the Mill 
sentence, for instance, ‘another 
natural prejudice * is not a va^ue 
cseription like things, demanding 
definition before wc know where We 
arc dth it ; if the sentence had run 
simply Another natural prejudice 
teas this, wc should not have sus¬ 
pected a lacuna ; it cannot be said 
with confidence whether the two 
expressions were defining, so that 
the summary might be Another 
natural, widespread, faUilprejudice 
was this, or non-dcfining, so that it 

would he Anoihcrnatural prejudice _ 

a* it rens a zvidespread tt fatal one— 
was this. It is clear, ho^vcver, that 
whichever ‘ of most extensive pre- 
valence ’ is the xvhich-chmsc is also, 
& the and which is legitimate. It 
was because it is not always possible 
to say whether clauses & expressions 
of the kind we are considering are 
dciining or non-defining that the 
phrase ‘ inserted for the purpose of 
enabling the reader to identify ’ was 
so worded ; the difference is often, 
though not usually, a matter of the 
writer s intention. 

.After these explanations the rule, 
tis now uitiendcd, Ciui be set down * 
And xchich or but which sliouid not be 
used unless the coming which-clanse 
has been preceded by a clause or 
expression of the same grammatical 

^ itself. And a reasonable 
addition to this is the warning that, 
though the linking of a relative 
clause to a really parallel expressiOQ 
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that is not a relative clause is 
logically & grammatically permis¬ 
sible, it has often an ungainly effect 
& is not unlikely to convict the 
writer of carelessness; if he bad 
foreseen that a relative clause was 
to come (& not to foresee is careless¬ 
ness), he could usually have paved 
the way for it by throwing his first 
expression into the same form. 

It may possibly be noticed by 
persons who have read other parts 
of the book that so far that has nut 
been mentioned in tliis article, 
though defining & non-defining 
clauses have been in question. That 
is so ; it has been assumed, to suit 
the large number of people for whom 
the relative that hardly exists in 
print, that u>kich is the only relative. 
For the advantages of recognizing 
that & giving it its fair share of work, 
especially that of distinguisliing the 
defining from the non-defining clause, 
6ce THAT REL. PRON. ; & in what 
follows, which will consist largely 
of bad and-jvhich or but-which clauses 
with corrections, the assumption 
w'ill be, on the contrary, that vuhich 
& that are, with some special excep¬ 
tions, respectively the non-defining 
& the defining relativ'es. 

Quotations will be arranged, witli 
a view to their serving a ])ractical 
purpose, in groups for each of whicli 
a particular cure is the best or 
simplest, & not according to the 
fault that necessitates a change. 
But, that any doubts about the 
latter may be resolved, an index 
letter appended to each quotation 
will refer to the following table : 

A. Ko preceding parallel clause or 

equivalent 

B. Different antecedents 

C. Defining & non-defining expres¬ 

sions linked 

D. Which instead of that 

E. What preceding (see what 4) 

F. Right but ungainly 

There is often room for difTereiice 
of opinion either about the fault 
found or about the remedy offered. 
In some of the quotations the rela¬ 
tive pronoun who, or the relative 


adverb where ( = at or in which) plays 
a part instead of which or that, but 
need cause no dilficulty. 


USE DEMONSTRATIVE IN¬ 
STEAD OF RELATIVE 

1 have also much liiissian literature 
on that subject, but from which, out 
of respect to certain English pre^ 
judices, 2 forbear to quote (C ; from 
this)./iiiTry male Kaffir must go to 
a I*ass Office db a form, ivhich 

he presents to his employer imme~ 
diately he enters his employ, & who 
keeps it as long as the Kaffir is with 
him (A ; &, the latter)./TAe tunnel 
will be closed daily for several hours 
whilst the work is in progress, & which 
is expected to take two years (A ; 
& this)./.-lf one time there was a drop 
of somethitig over 35 per cent, but 
from which point there has been 
a recovery (A; from that).//a the 
next act—Athens during the Trojan 
War —tce meet Diogenes, <0 ore 
entertained by many cleirr allusions 
to ancient Greek mythology, it where 
our millionaire tourist falls in love 
7 cilh Helen of Troy (\ ; it there)./ 
Motor-car accessories hmr been taxed 
in America, in the belief that the 
5 per cent would be absorbed by (he 
makers or dealers, but which m 
reality is being passed on to the 
consumer (A ; but in reality it). 


O.MIT THE RELATIVE 

A book the contributors to which 
jme from many different countrits, 
: who are ‘writing under conditions 
dtich necessarily impose, some re- 
trictions upon them (.\ ; *t art 
,Titiug).///o:c different from hers is 
kiint Augustine's, who'ic ' ( onfes- 
ions * ore the first autobiography, x 
r’hich hm'e this to distinguish them 
rom all other autobiographies, that 
ieu are addnssed directly to God 
& have)./.'l« effort in this 

irJrtion is, 1 bcliar, under con- 
ideralion, & wliieh, if gwen effect to 
hould be greatly 

ffeetual unity (A ; it, K . 

rom a dossier placed in Lora 
ptgerin's hands in the autumn of 
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ISS^, & which, so Jar as I am aware, 
nave not yet been published (A : & 
so far)./2Via/ is a speech that inisht 
fKwe been delivered by one of the 
Labour leaders, hut which, in spile 
of Its emphatic language, ended in 
smoke {D; hut, in)./27/e first peer 
was Attorney (icneral in the first 
Jiefonn Government, & who developed 
'into what GrcvUle calls ‘ a Radical of 
considerable vehemence ’ (A • & de¬ 
veloped). * 

USE A TIt.lT IN THE I'TIIST 

EXPRESSION ONLY 

This does not include the amount 
payable in respect of the buildings d> 
improvements cro(‘ted & provided 
•luring' the past year, & wliich tcere 
not the. property of the company 
vendors (1) ; that were erected . . . 
& were not).// hair carefully noted 
/ ic earnest lO sagacious advice cim- 
St ant IV ‘,nven in your columns to the 
Ottoman (Government, & wliieh may 
be summed up in the phrase ‘ Put 
your house in order ’ (I) ; tiuit has 
constantiv heen »ivon ... & may)./ 
^hc Matin ’ details the policy 
agreed ufion at yesterday's mcetin<T 
(d the Palanct, He which'//,e French 
(.ovcrnmeiit xvill pursue in dealing 
xcilh the grave problem of Reparalioim 

■ii’ I uijon . . . A' 

will he pursued l)v). both 

expression.s are detinin*^, if the first 
lint a clause, the unfortunate 
result follows that the second rc- 
(i111 res a that far removed from its 
aiit('(*<'dent , on which point sec that 
111:1.. raoN. -1 ; correction may entail 
a ehan^'e of voice or some otiicr 
detail, as shown aboN'o. 

omit Tllh: .LV/} OR HUT 

Vastly the fireater number of mis¬ 
takes, whether they are of tlic worse 
or tile luoie venial kinds, (‘an be 
treated thus, but the number of 
examjiles lu'cd not be correspond- 
imdy sweater : -Again, take Pascal, 
tue praise of whom in Saintc-lieuve 
iirver rings true, Jk who sees in the 
PenstU's ’ which Pascal crowdnl into 
his short life mainly attacks on Papal 


Latholicism {B; whom is Pascal 
but ttVio is Sainte-Beuve; who 
without the and is bad enough ; it 
should really be for he sees)./He has 
attempted to give an account of certain 
a'en/,5f of xchich, without doubt, the 
enemy kn^w the true version, & which 
\ersion ts utterly at variance with 
cvcrythuig that fell from my hon. 
friend (R ; tlie writer has tried to 
mend things by putting in the second 
version, but failed ; omit that as well 
as and)./IIis Majesty then took up 
the case of the Dartmoor Shepherd 
who had been three times in the 
C/H/rc/j Army, Sc whose officers had 
lailcd to produce any lasting results 
upon the shepherd {li)./Large croxvds 
congregated in the vicinity of the 
Dubtin ll/a ns ion House last ni^^ht 
xvhere the James Connolly anniversary 
concert xcas to have been held, & whicii 
was proclaimed (A)./So he sent him 
what he spoke of to For.stcr as a 
severe rating ', but which was in 
rcrth/f/ the miIdest of remonstrances 
{i^)./Mr Asipiitk said he would be 
glad to go into the question later in 
order to justify every statement he had 
made, d- arry recommendation he had 
ci'cr suggested to the House with 
regard to Iraq during the last four 
years, and which xecre absolutely 
consistent with the pledges given by 
Vie Governments of the past (C). 

USE (THAT) . . . WHICH 

The class to which 1 belong & wdiich 
has made great sacrifices will not be 
sufferers under the nrw plan (C • 
class I belong to, whieh)./.Vo.o«c 
(an fail to be struck by the immense 
tmproi cmcnl xchich they have xvrought 
vt the condition of 'the people, 

#) * often IS quite irrespective of 

the number of actual converts fC • 
improvement tliey have . . which 

^ fi^^'^’crman papers are 
Jl ^ resignation of Herr von 

Luhluumn in consequenec of the 
speeches xvhich he has just made in 
ic Reichstag, & in wiiieh be admitted 
that It xv(is impossible for Germany to 

L fif f^rms (D ; speeches 
tiKit he . . ., in wtiich). 
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ADVANCE THE WUICU INTO 
THE FIRST EXPRESSION 

If this is done the which after and 
&c, may be omitted or retained as 
seems best —The enormotis wire 
nets, marked by long lines of floating 
barrels d: buoys, & wiiich reach to the 
bottom of the sea, were pointed out to 
me (F ; which are marked . . & 

rcach)./iV/r Corbett's Nelson is a very 
great commander, bountifully endowed 
with that indispensable gift, a sound 
‘ imagination \ but who scorned to 
rely upon mere uncorroborated insight 
(F ; who was bountifully . . but 
6corncd).//fa//am, that most impas^ 
site of writers, & whose Liberalism 
would at the present day be regarded 
as tepid, tells us that . , , (A ; who 
was the most , , & whose).//! 

Byzantine cross, reported to be 
valued at £250,000, & which belonged 
to a church in the province of Aquila, 
has to be returned to the parish 
pries! (F ; wliich is reported . . & 

which). 

Anyone who has lasted out to this 
point may like to finish up with 
a few specimens of exceptional 
interest or difficulty, to be dealt 
with according to taste :— 

With what difficulty had any of 
these men to contend, save that 
eternal & mechanical one of want of 
means & lack of capital, of ichich 
thousands of young lawyers, young 
doctors, young soldiers & sailors, of 
inventors, manufacturers, shop¬ 
keepers, have to complain V— 2'hack- 
cr«y./Xothing would gratify, or 
serve the purpose of, our enemies so 
much as would a panic in the capital 
of li le Empire, as a result of their 
murderous aircraft attacks, <£* 
might involve serious national con- 
sc<pienccs./An amendment setting 
forlli that the Government’s action 
is in accordance with the strict 
Constitutional practice of the coun¬ 
try is the only method by which the 
will of tlie people as expressed by 
the majority of the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the House of Commons 
can be made effective, and among 


the good consequences of which will be 
that the absolute veto of an unrepre¬ 
sentative & hereditary Cbamber 
will for ever cease to exist./But the 
review contains several criticisms 
wiiich are uncalled-for, incorrect, 
and to which I wish to take excep- 
tion./Dcalings are allowed in securi¬ 
ties in such cases as those where 
negotiations between buyer &, seller 
had been in course before the close 
of the House, but which were not 
completed by three o'clock./Mr 
De Havilland made a preliminary 
test with consummate success, and 
which was all the more impressive as 
the craft went through it in a casual 
way./Bulgaria announces a Servian 
repulse with severe losses at Koch- 
ana, where the fourth & fifth Bulgar 
armies are uniting, and xthich is only 
some twenty miles distant from 
Isiitib./It is precisely in those trades 
in which unionism is the strongest 
that we have the most stability and 
in w'hich wc Iiave ma<le the greatest 
advance./! got him to play in one 
of the charity matches at Lord’s, 
many of which were held during 
the 'war, and by w'hich mcaiis we 
raised a gootl deal of iiioiiey. 


vhichever, which ever. J^ee 

vhile (or whilst) is a conjuiietion of 
le kind called strong or sul)or<iinat- 
g, i.c. one that attaches a clause 
I a word or a sentence, not a weak 
coordinating conjunct ion tliat 
ins two things of eipial gratn- 
atical value ; it is eomparalde, 
lat is, witli if ollhoKgh, not with 
id & or. The distinction is of some 
ip*»rta[ice to ^^'hat lollows. ^7* 
ling, perlia[)S, is more eliaraelerislic 
■ the llabbier kind td' journalese 
lan certain uses o( while, especial I \ 
lat wiiieh is described by the Old) 

I ‘ colourless The stages of de- 
adatioii may be thus exhibited 
[. Temporal'strong eonjunet lum — 

iring tlie time that; JWofe ihe 
mke'^the tears were running down. 

*. The same with inversion, a fool- 
Ii variant of 1 i ^ind xvhile is biing 
iticed just now the advance Germany 
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<& other nations are making in aerial 
navigation, we see that . . . 

3. Non-tfinporiil strong conjunc¬ 
tion in contrasts, = whcrciis : While 
this is true of some, it is not trm of all, 

4. Strong conjunction with correct 
ellipsis : While walking in the road 
he was run over ( = while he teas 
walking), 

6. Strong conjunction with incor- 
rc(*t ellipsis of two kinds (a) disregard 
of the full form, (b) wrongly attached 
participle &c., see Unattached : 
Itut while being m agreement icith 
*S’ir Max Waechter'.s jnain thesis, 

I am bound to confess my opinion 
that he . . , (the full form is not while 
I am being, but xvhile 1 am, which 
should be used without ellipsis)./IPe 
abide by that generous gesture, <£* 
tchilc being prepared to remit all that 
our Allies o:tT /o lis . . . tee ask only 
that they should ... Omit being./ 
U Ai/c willing to sincerely sympathize 
with those who would suffer by such 
an order, tlu'v can only console them’ 
selves with the thought'hoiu lucky they 
have been (hat the fortunes of xvar 
have not ajfected them sooner (the 
full form would be not tvhile thet/ are 
xvilling, which could be got "from 
what lollows, but tvhile 1 am or we 
are willing, which cannot, so that 
willing is wrongly attached ; read 
while we are willing)./Whilst admit¬ 
ting that much could still be done to 
speed up the production, it is absurd 
to suggest that . . . (this contains both 
fuult.s, a it b ; read whilst we admit)./ 
While battling sewagely inside the 
northern ditch of the Fort to extend the 
footing he had gained, repeated at¬ 
tacks were made in force from 
Calllctle wood (what is to be under¬ 
stood between while it battling'{),/ 
An action was brought on accoi%t of 
injuries received in an accident whilst 
bf'ing driven jn one of the company's 
cars (were the injuries or llie accident 
or tlic action l)ciiig driven ?), 

6. Strong (*onjunction playing the 
part f)f weak, i.e. introducing what 
may be defended as a subordinate 
clause but is in sense a coordinate 
sentence; the ‘colourless * use', = I 


and, so common in bad newspaper 
writing that illu.stration is almost 
superlluous : White outfought Ritchie 
in nearly every round, <fc the tatter 
bled profusely, while both his eyes were 
nearly closed at the end. 

7. The same as 6, but with the 
defence prevented by the interroga¬ 
tive form of tlie while sentence ; = 
and : ^ There is surely in this record 
a plain hint to the twin-Protectionist 
members for the City, Mr Balfour d' 
Liir /' redenck Banbury j while tCQS 
it not Disraeli who in 1842 admir- 

traced the close connexion of the 
lory Party with Free Trade prin¬ 
ciples ?/lie can only console our¬ 
selves with the thought that the German 
people are also ‘ slaves ’ on this 
shotving ; whilst tvhat are we to think 
of a House of Lords which permitted 
this Slavery Act to become law ? 

8, Use as Formal word or Ele¬ 
gant VARIATION for and, with com¬ 
plete abandonment of the strong 
conjunction character: Archbishops, 
bishops, cfc earls were allowed eight 
dishes ; lords, abbots, d deans six ; 
'while mere burgesses, or other ‘ sub- 
slantious ’ men, whether spiritual or 
temporal, no more than three./'The 
inilial meridian to be that of Green¬ 
wich, while the descriptive text to be in 
the language of the nation concerned. 

whilom. F or the adverbial use 
(the wistful eyes that w. glanced doxvn), 
see Wahdour Street ; for the ad¬ 
jectival (a tc. medical man), late. 

whilst. See WHILE. 

whin. See furze. 

whine. Adj, - 71 1/; -EY & -Y, 

whinny, vb. For inflexions see 

V'ERRS IN -IE &c., C. 

whip. hand, not xvhip-kand ; 

see Hyphens 3 B. 
whirlwind. See w'ind, n. 
whlr(r). The second r is now usual, 
in the noun as well as in the verb, 
whisht, whist, int. The first is 
roeommended. 

Whisky, -ey. The OED treats the 
first as the standard form, 
whlskyfled. For spelling see -fied. 
whit. See Wardour Street. 
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Whit, The forms recommended 
are Whii Sunday^ Whit Monday, 
&c., Whit-week, Whitsuntide. The 
adjective is Whit (i.e. wldte), & the 
word Whitsun is a curtailment of 
Whit Sunday, used attributively in 
the forms Whitsun Monday, JF/iiisun 
week. It is true that Whit with 
other words than Sunday is merely 
a further curtailment of A’u«- 
day; but, as Whit Monday is now 
established, it is better to prefer 
Whit to Whitsun wherever the latter 
is not, as in Whitsuntide, too hrmly 
in possession to be evicted. It must 
be remembered, however, that Whit- 
sun~Week & Whit-Sunday are the 
Prayer-Book forms, & that the 
Oxford Almanack prints Whitsun 
Day, so that the advice given above 
can be neglected without danger. 
It was designed to suit modern 
convenience & pronunciation ; the 
Oxford TP/tifsun Day implies two 
accents, neither of them on -sun-, 
& the Prayer-Book Whit-Sunday 
implies (see Hyphens) at most a 
secondary accent on -sun-, whereas 
in modern speech -sun- bears the 
chief accent. The IFhiisua forms 
owe their survival partly also to the 
mistaken derivation (‘ a specimen of 
English popular etymology ’—Skeat) 
from German Pyings(cn = penlecost. 

white, adj., makes whity ; -ey & -y. 
white(ii}, vb. See -en verbs. 
For the noun meaning prepared 
chalk the old word, still in use, is 
whiling; but it is being ousted by 
whitening, perhaps partly because 
the verb is now to whiten instead of 
to white, & partly for distinction 
from the fish wluting. 

whither. See whence. 
whiting, Whitsun, whity. See 
wuite{n), Whit, white adj. 
whlz(z)- The single z is recom¬ 
mended, except in the verb inlicx- 
ions, to which the doubling of z 
elsewhere is doubtless due ; -z-, -zz-. 

who & whom. 1. Miscellaneous 
questions of case. 2. Young Fer¬ 
dinand, they suppose is 

drown'd. 3. Who{m) defining & non- 


defining. 4. And or but whoim). 
5. Person & number of 
C. Personification. 7. fr/io(rn) & 

participle. 

1. Miscellaneous questions of case. 
Who being subjective & whom 
objective. & Englisli-speakcrs being 
very little conversant with case- 
forms, mistakes are sure to occur. 
One is of importance as being extra¬ 
ordinarily common, & is taken by 
itself in N° 2 ; the others can be 
quickly disposed of here. 

The interrogative who is often used 
in talk where grammar demandg 
whom, as in did you hear that 

from ?. No further defence than 
‘ colloquial ’ is needed for tiiis, & 
in the sort of questions that occur in 
printed matter other than dialogue 
the liberty is seldom taken. The 
opposite mistake of a wrong whom 
is not uncommon in indirect ques¬ 
tions. Examples are ;—Speculation 
is still rife as to wliom will captain 
the English side to Australia./There 
is quite a keen rivalry between father 
tfc son as to whom Is to securf the 


greater share of distinction as a cattle- 
breeder,/There has been some specu¬ 
lation as to whom the fifth repre¬ 
sentative from South Africa was./ 
The Frcnch-Carnuhan, xvlio had learn¬ 
ed whom the visitors were, fried to 
apologize to Prince Albert. The 
mistake is a bad one, but fortunately 
so elementary that it is nearly con¬ 
fined to sports-reporters & patrons 
of the as-lo style (see as 3), & needs 


lo discussion. 

The relative who now & then slips 
a for tvhom, giving the cdueattd 
cader a shock ; so :—. • • on the 
harge of ' feloniou.dy recciyitig, com- 
ntitig, harbouring, assisting, tt 
laintaining one Hawley Crip pen, 
,ho she then knew to Imyc eom- 
litied the nturdcr of his wife ./1 here 
j the Lord Chancellor, for example, 
,Iio tn other days we knew as 
]aUoper Smith./As Mr lievin re- 
linds those who in other rirewm- 
lunees we sliould call his foUmc^^. 
le asreement provided for ... 1 iuxl 
I ft niistake that should not occur 
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in print ; & at least as bad is the 
rnakin<» of otic whotn serve two 
clauses of which the hrst requires it 
as the oiijcct, & the second as 
subject ; this practice is untidy 
enough with words that, like which 
& that, have only one form for both 
cases (see that rel. pron. 5 , 
WHICH 2 ), but is still worse with 
who & u'ftom ; the correct form 
should invariably be inserted in the 
second clause when a difrcreiit case 
is wanted ;— He ran upstairs tt 
kissed txvo children whom he onhf 
/ainthf recognized, tfc yet were cer- 
tfufily hts own ,/ lint there has c/ttcrgec/ 
to the Jinal a Spaniard, in Sciior 
Alonso, wUum frw people would have 
sujyposed to liavc u good chance a 
fortnight ago but is delighting the 
advocates of the older style by the 
beauty tfc rhythm of his strokes. 

lor the incorrect formula "whom 
failing, see Aiisolute construc¬ 
tion ; for than whom sec than G. 
2. I’of/ng Ferdinand, whom they 
suppose is drown'd . — Tempest in. 
iii. 02. It >vas said in i that tlic 
quc.slion between who & whom 
illustrated by tliis .Sliaksperc quota¬ 
tion is of importance. That is be¬ 
cause the whom form, thougli 
proliably no grammarian would 
have a word to say for it, is now so 
prevalent in the iie\vspaj)ers that 
tlicre is real danger of its hoeoming 
one of timse Sturdy iNDia-ENsinEus 
of will ell tlie fewer we have the 
better, A' of good writers’ taking to 
it utider tlie hypnotism of repet it ion. 
\\e have not come to that pass yet ; 
p)od writers keep clear of it ;‘hul 
it is high trine for emphatic protests. 

bat makes jieople write whom in 
Mieh sentemrs ? In the Shakspere, 
tbe preceding words are ‘while 1 
visit ,so that /•Vrf/r;uiiidi.sobjective; 
tile relative, wliieh siumld lie who 
«is subject to IS drown'd, may have 
become whom by attraction to the 
case of Ferdinand ; or by confusion 
with another way of putting the 
thing —they suppose (to be) 
drown d; or again a writer may 
have a general impression that with 


■who & whom to choose between it is 
usually safer to play whom except 
where an immediately following 
verb decides at once for who. Any 
of these influences may be at work, 
but none of them can avail as a 
defence against tlie plain fact that 
the relative is the subject of its 
clause ; nor can Shakspcrc’s author¬ 
ity protect tbe modern solccist; did 
not the llcvisers, in an analogous 
case, correct the tchom of a more 
familiar & sacred sentence (But 
whom say ye that 1 am Matt, 
xvi, 15) into conformity with modern 
usage ? Of the newspaper extracts 
Uiat follow, the earlier show easily 
intelligible whoms, because an active 
verb follows that could be supposed 
by a very careless person to be 
governing it, while in the later ones 
a passive verb or something equi¬ 
valent puts that explanation out of 
court :—Madame Vanderveide spoke 
for tt'omcn, w hom, she claimed, most 
hated tear because they suffered most 
from It./Mr Austen Chamberlain, 
whom ti’c are glad to see has returned 
to lead the House./Success depended 
entirely upon the attitude of the 
Prussians, whom Pitt bclia'ed would 
assist him, but whom 3/r Fortescue 
knows well could never be depended 
upon./The witness was Admiral 
Ptinlcff, whom the Kaiser well knew 
was a thoroughly improper person to 
witness a document of the kind./The 
letter gives the name of a man whom 
the ivrilcr alleges was responsifc/e for 
the child s death./Arrangements were 
made to accomynodate a few ladies 
whom it xvas certain would not be 
hkely to raise any Suffragist inter¬ 
ruption./Lord Justice l’oanger,w[ioin 
1 / IS Tuinourcd may be nomina/ed/or 
the Lord-Chancellorship./Mr Asquith, 
a .*i/a/e.smfm whom tee are convinced 
will he more honoured by posterity 
than by the present generation.//! very 
modern Japanese, one whom it rnay 
be observed spoke English fiuenfly / 
Amongst others whom it is hoped will 
be among the guests arc . . ./Mention 
teas made of * Ayesha \ whom it is 
alleged meant Mrs Bryce. 
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After reading these we can perhaps 
fix upon the vague impression that 
whom is more likely beforehand to 
be right as probably the decisive 
influence ; but it need hardly be 
said ttiat slapdash procedure of tliat 
kind deserves no mercy when it fails. 
That every whom in those quotations 
ought to be who is beyond question, 
& to prove it is waste of time since 
the offenders themselves would 
admit tlie offence ; they coiniiiit it 
because tliey prefer gambling on 
probabilities to working out a cer¬ 
tainty. 

As, however, an unsound proof is 
worse than no proof at all, dis¬ 
crediting the truth that depends 
on it when itself discredited, an 
argument sometimes used in this 
matter should be abandoned. It is 
that the necessity of the correct 
form (whether who or whom) is shown 
when it is realized that the words 
between who{7n) & wliut tlccidcs its 
case are parenthetic—Fert/inund who 
(they suppose) is drown'd. It is true 
that that analysis is much more 
often possible than impossible, e. g. 
ill all the above examples ; it is even 
sometimes, though rarely, probable, 
e. g. in the first (Vandcrvckle) 
example ; but it is often impossible, 
as in : Jones, who I never thought 
was in the running, has won. That 
sentence is built up thus. Jones 
has won; I never thought that 
Jones w'as in the running : Jones, 
I never thought (that) who was in 
the running, has won ; Jones, who 
1 never thought was in the running, 
has won. No parenthesis there ; 
nor, surely, in most examples where 
it is logically pos.sibIe. A single live 
exam[)Ie of the impossible paren¬ 
thesis is ; Cambridge's Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor lumped all these interestitig tfc 
inspiring folk together as ’‘foreigners 
tfc others', whom he did not intend 
should desecrate Cambridge by their 
pre.sence on a Sunday. Whom should 
be who, not on the parenthesis 
argument, since ‘ he did not intend ’ 
cannot be parenthetic, but because 
the object of did not intend is the 


clause ‘ that who should desecrate \ 
The argument from parenthesis is 
unsound, unless indeed its cham¬ 
pions are prepared to support it 
seriously by the analogy of ' Vou 
are a beauty, I don't think where 
the essential main statement is play¬ 
fully dressed up as a parenthesis, 
lint it is as true that u7io is the only 
right case in the <j noted sent cnees 
as if the parenthesis argument were 
unassailable. 

3, ir/io{7n) rlefming & non-dcfining. 
As has been suggested in wnien) 
(Tii.VT)(WHO, 9, the thing to aim at 
is the establishment of that as the 
universal defining relative, with 
which & it7io(77i) as tlie non-defining 
for things ifc persons respectively. 
That consummation will not be 
brought about just yet ; but we 
contribute our little towards it every 
time we write The greahst poet that 
ever lived, or The 7nan lliat 1 found 
confrotilifig me, instead of using wito 
&. whom ; see whicei)( i'ha i }(\\ no. 
9 & 3. Failing tbe use of ifnil as tlie 
only defining rclativ'e, it is parti¬ 
cularly important to see tliat xvlio 
defining sliall not, xvho non- 
defining shall, liave a eormiia before 
it. Headers of the ' Westminster 
who are also reailrrs at the grnil 
lihomshury institution, will be able 
to admire the tieiv decorations J»r 
themselves. Those wnjng commas 
(see Sroi’s, Commas ('J make llu- 
sentence imply that all readers of 
the ‘ Westmilister ’ fre<iuent the 
British Musium. 

4, And or hut who{m). The use of 

these is naturally atteiiderl by t be 
same dangers as that of and xehith. 
These have been fully discussed 
under wiiiL'H WITH and, nothing 
need here be added beyond a fi'W 
specimens containing u7(o(/7i) ; tiie 
letters ap[)eiuled refer to the talile 
of faults in WHICH with and (s<‘e 
p 719 ); — Alfred Beasley was e.r- 
amined as to a meeting at wlidlt .Mrs 
Panhhnrst was present & a note of 
whnse If ike ft (A)-/-l 

letter sprahs of the sorroxes of children 
which their parents arc jmwerless to 
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ossuagCf & who hfivc little experience 
of the joys of childhood iBj./They 
have noticed the appurent iniportance 
which these men seem to occupy in 
the councils of the nation, and who 
arc granted passports to Russia, in 
order to assist our Ally in settling* his 
domestic dijjkullics ! \\)./The work¬ 
ing classes, for loti^» in (‘njovmeiit of 
all the blessings of ' Tariff Reform \ 
& who arc therefore fully competent 
to appreciate their value, arc moving 
with a startling rapidity towards 
Socialism (F)./U’e should'be glad of 
further assistance to pay the cost of 
putting up relatives of men wlio live 
in the provinces, & to wJiotn xve like 
to extend invitations to come cfc stay 
near them for a fetv days at a time 
(H). In this last, the antecedent of 
who is men, but tliat of whom is 
relatives. 

6. Person A number of tvho{m). 
To me, who li;is also a eopy of it, it 
sccTTis (I sofiicwhdi tvividl jTagincut* 
Head have ; the relatives take the 
person of their antceedents ; the 
Lord’s Prayer & the Collects, with 
which art, who shneest, & scores of 
other cxam[)Ies, arc overwhelming 
evidence that uho is not a third- 
person word, but a word of which¬ 
ever person is approjjriate. 

I be relatives take also the number 
of their antceedents—a rule broken 
in : I he death of Dr Clifford removes 
one of the few Free Churclimen whose 
tt'orA- had given him a national repu¬ 
tation. Tile antecedent of whose is 
not one, but Churchmen, whereas the 
use of him instead of them shows 
that the writer assigned whose to 
one ; read either remwes a Church¬ 
man whose work had given him, or 
remflees one of the frw Churchmen 
whose work has given them. 

A less simple point is raised by 
I help feeling that some of us 

who /erf as strongly as I do that the 
iwrd Chamberlain'’s authority ought 
to be sxvcpt away are rnakinfi our- 
selves « little ridiculous by protesting 
(appointment of Mr Brook field,/ 
All of us who /inee not the oppor- 
tittifjfs lohich Mr Jonescu has 


enjoyed wish to know all that we 
can of the personality of the men who 
play a great part in the world. In 
these the ourselves & the we show 
that ivho is to be taken as first- 
personal ; its antecedents, however 
are some, & all, not us, A ourse/ees 
A ive should in strict grammar be 
themselves A they. The WTiters have 
treated some of us, A all of us, as = 
tec ;jeo/i/e, A all zve. That will pass 
if the first writer means (which is 
a iittie iloubtful) that he too is 
making himself ridiculous. The 
question sometimes arises in con¬ 
texts where more turns on the 
person of who(m) than here. 

6. Personification. »7io(m) must 
be ventured on in personifications 
only with great (xiution. It will be 
admitted that in the following leAo is 
intolerable, A ivhich the right word : 
The joint operation for ‘ pinching out ’ 
the little kingdom of Serbia, who had the 
audacity to play in the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula a part analogous to that xvhich the 
little kingdom of Piedmont had played 
tn the old days in Italy. Yet, if we had 
had little Serbia instead of the little 
kingdom of Serbia, who might have 
passed. Again, when we say that 
a ship lias lost her rudder, we per¬ 
sonify ; yet, thougli She had lost her 
rudder is good English, The ship, 
who had lost her rudder is not, nor 
even 2he Arcihusa, who Ac. ; both 
these can do with her, but not with 
who ; possibly Arethusa, who (A the 
naval writers drop the the with 
sliips’ names) is blameless ; if so, 
it is because the name standing alone 
emphasizes personification, which 
must not be half-hearted or dubious 
if who is to follow. See Personi¬ 
fication. 

7. IF/*o(m) & participle. I have 
been particularly struck by the un¬ 
selfishness of the majority of sons (& 
daughters, many of whom even re¬ 
maining unmarried because they 
lacked the wherewithal to do more than 
help their parents. The mistake has 
been treated under which 1. Read 
many of them remaining, or many of 
whom remain. 
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whoever &c. l. Forms, 2. Who 
eveT){zohoeveT, 3. Case. 

1. Forms. Subjective: whoever, 
whosoever (literary), who-e'er (poet.), 
whoso (arch.). Objective; whom' 
ever (rare), whoever (colloq.), w/iom- 
soever (literary), whomsoever (poet.), 
whomso (arch.). Possessive: whose' 
ever, whoever's (colloq.), whosesoever 
(literary). 

2. Who ever)(whoever. See ever. 
Whoever can it be ? is illiterate, & 
Who ever can it be ? is colloquial 
only. In print, when an emphasiz¬ 
ing ever is used, it should not come 
next to who ; correct the following 
to But who could ever kc. : But 
whoever could have supposed that the 
business interests which are threatened 
would not have organized to resist ? 

3. Case, “ For whoever was re¬ 
sponsible for that deliberate lie there 
can be no forgiveness.** The review¬ 
er who quotes these words does so 
after saying * His views on . . . are 
by an accident ungrammatical, but 
vigorous ’. Obviously there is no¬ 
thing ungrammatical in the sentence 
unless whoever is so, & we must 
conclude that the reviewer would 
have written whom-ever or wkornso' 
ever, & that the subjective case 
therefore requires defence. The 
defence is not difficult, k whom-ever 
would be wrong. This, the ordinary 
use of the pronoun, should be dis¬ 
tinguished from (a) the incorrect 
interrogative use mentioned in 2 k 
(b) the concessive use as in Whoever 
consents, I refuse ; apart from these, 
whoever is a relative that resembles 
what in containing its antecedent in 
itself; as tijAa/ = that which, so 
te/ioCTJer=any person who ; the that 
k the which of what may or may not 
he in the same case, & similarly the 
any person k the who of whoever arc 
often in different cases ; but the 
c.'ise of whoever is that of the who, 
not tliat of the any person, that is, 
it is decided by the relative clause, 
not by the main sentence: He 
ashed whom-ever he met, but He 
asked whoever came near him ; For 
whomever he met he had a nod. 


but For whoever met him he had 
a nod. 

wholly. So spelt, but pronounced 
as if it w'ere wholely k normally 
formed like palely, vilely, k solely ; 
sec .Mute e. 


whom. See wiio. 
whortleberry. Pronounce wer-. 
whose. 1. General. 2. irAosc = of 
wliich, 

1. General. The w’ord is naturally 
liable to some of the same misuses 
as who, which need not be here 
discussed separately ; see wno & 
WHOM, 3-0. Even the making of 
whose serve in two clauses requiring 
different cases (cf. who i whom, 1) 
is not unexampled : The whole 
scheme may be likened to the good 
intentions of the dear old lady whose 
concern for the goldfish led her to put 
hot water into their bowl one winter's 
day, k was grievously surprised 
when thei/ died, 

2. ir/ioye=of whit’ll. A literary 
critic observes of an author : * His 


;yle is clear & (Icxible ; yet it still 
ceds a tittle clarifying — weeding 
ut whose ” as a relative pronoun 
f tlie inanimate, &. the like ’. If 
ne knows neither who the author 
or who the critic is, one cannot 
elp suspecting that the (lexibility 
Dinnien<ied may owe something to 
le condemned ichose ; in the stareh 
lat stiffens English style one of the 
lost effeetivo ingredients is the rule 
Kit whose shall refer only to per- 
Hi.s ; to ask a mail to write flexible 
Inglish, but forbid him whose ‘ as 
relative pronoun of tlie inanimate , 
like sending a soldier on ‘ active 
■rviee k insisting that his tnmc 
dlar shall be tight A high ; activity 
stocks do not agree. If the reader 
ill <daiiee at the specimens of late 
osition of-cAirA’ given in which 0, 
e will .see bow euinbrous a latc- 
[aoed relative is ; imw insistence 
[1 of which instead of whose iiceou ids 
,r more latc-plaeed relatives than 
tivthing else; whose would oftui 
’place m)t only of which, but in 
e. which ; even the speeiinens just 
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referred to, though they were 
sc ccted long before the present 
article ^vas designed, supply illustra¬ 
tions of that ; ‘ TIus book, from thc- 

concentraled-harvcst-of-wisdoin-in- 

winch wo’ would become ’This 
book, from whose concentrated 
iiar\est ol wisdom we ’ ; ‘ The 

caiiK ra, thc-remarkahIc-&-convinc- 
ing-evidcncc-it-ltus-heen-possible-to- 

obtam-with-wliicli lias’ would be- 
eome I he eamcra, whose remark- 
;|ble convincing evidence has 
lo take everyday sainjilcs instead 
ot sueli monstrosities, would not 
tourts whose jiirisdictioir, & ‘a 
pmie of whose rules it is ignorant ’ 
ne clear improvements in the 
ollowing ?~The dvilhns managed 
to Tt'lain iltar pniclice in Courts the 
jurisdiction of which xom not based 
on the Common Laic,/In Whistler v. 
linshin the subject of a most enter- 
tainino pa per hm'e the law siand- 

Ui^g as umpire in a game of the rules 
or which 1/ IS (/uite ipnorant Of 
course they would, S:of the’ con- 
^enlence of whose = of &c. which 
there can really be no question; 
nor IS the risk of ambiguity worth 
considering, so rare is it in com¬ 
parison with^ that of artUicial 
clumsiness. I he tabooing of w^hose 
inanimate is on a level with that of 
the l ui:i*o.siriox at kni> ; both arc 
great aids to flexibility; both arc 
well establisheil in older as well as in 
c<)Ilo<iuial English; J/,/ /honght, 
ihose murdtr pel is but fantastical 
.Maelielh). A The fruit Of that for¬ 
bidden tree 'whose mortal taste llrowhl 
death info the world (Paradise Eosq) 
are merely tlie lirst instances tiiat 
coitu^ to miml. The Milton happens 
to be a little out of the ordinary in 
liatt wiiose^ is not a mere [lossessive. 
tnit an objective genitive ; but tliat 
even such a use is not obsolete is 
shown by [lie following from a news- 
pap('r: tSir M i/Z/um Uarcouri thrice 
lejused an earldom^ whose aeeeptanee 
he feared might be a barrier to his 
son s iH)lific(d career. 

fat us, in the name of common 
sense, pm hi bit the prohibition of 


WILL, N. 


whose inanimate ; good writing is 
surely dillicult enough without the 
forbidding of tilings that have his- 
toncal grammar, & present intcUigi- 
oiiity, & obvious convenience, on 
their side, & lack only—^starch. 

Why. PI. whijs. 

Wicker makes -cred ; see -r-, .rr,. 
wide. 1 Lor the distinction bc- 
tw^cn ic. & broad, which is of con¬ 
siderable idiomatic importance see 
broad 2. Widcihj). It should be 
remembered that there arc many 
positions in which, though widelti is 
grammatically possihic, wide is the 
idiomut.c form ; sec Unidiomatic 

“'U'^'rtives : ,ja«.'n 
iiine, aim ividc, icule apart, iviiU 

awake, open one's eyes xcidc, is wide¬ 
spread, are all usually better than 

widely apart &c., *fe there are marjv 
niorc* ^ 

is wide awake : 
A very zvide-awake person ; He was 
wearing n wideawake or wide-awake. 
Widely. Sec wide. 

widish, not widcish ; see Mute e. 
Wife. Lor the verb <S:c. see -VEfu). 
Ihmiiiutivc wifie, see -ev, -ie, -v. 

I’or all the ivorld cO his wife see 
>* ORN-OUT IIU.WOUR. 

Wight. A \\ ARDOUR Street word 

7 ’ ^*ypl‘cns &e. We saw 
a wild boar or a xeild duck, but They 
were hunting xcild-boar or wildboar 
or shooting xvild-duck ; a xeild cat 
[s an untamed one of the ilornestic 
knul, a wildcat or xvild-cat one of the 
species so name<l ; xeild oats, not 
a • sec HYrni:Ns. 2 . ITiW- 

ijlj)- I'or play, run, shool, talk, &c„ 
wild, see Ijxidio.iiatic -i,v. 

wilful. So s[»elt ; see -el-, -l-, 4. 
Will, n. 1 . l»lirases like the xvill to 
Poxver m which a noun is taeked on 
to will by to, have come from Ger¬ 
many A been allowed to sojourn 
amongst us for a lime ; but there 
is a stronger case for their deporta- 
lon tV repatriation than against 
many liuman aliens, A: it may now 
^)c loped that our pliilosophers, if 
they really do require the meaning 
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WILL, VB., 2 


of them, will at least dress it in 
English clothes. Meanwhile, GROW¬ 
ING WILL TO RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION, says a newspaper headline, 2. 
Will makes will-less ; see skill-less. 

will, vb. 1. Forms. 2. Will & 
shall. 

1. Forms. There is a verb to will, 
conjugated regularly throughout— 
will, wiliest, wills, willed, willedst, 
willing ; it means to intend so far as 
one has power that 60 -&-so shall 
come about, the so-<S:-so being ex¬ 
pressed by a noun or a I/iof-clause 
or an infinitive with to ; You willed 
his death, that he should die, to kill 
him. The much commoner auxiliary 
verb has none of the above forms 
except will, & on the other hand has 
wilt & would & would{e)st ; it has 
also none of the above constructions, 
but is follow’cd by an infinitive 
without to : He will die. Would it be 
true ? The meaning of this auxiliary 
is curiously complicated by a partial 
exchange of functions with shall, 
the work of merely giving future & 
conditional forms to otlicr verbs 
being divided between certain per¬ 
sons of shall & certain persons of 
will, while the parts of each not so 
employed retain sometliing of the 
senses of ordering (shall) & intending 
(wilt) that originally belonged to 

2. Will & shall. There is the Eng¬ 
lish of the English, there is the 
English of those who repudiate that 
national name ; of the English of 
the English shall & will are the 
shibboleth, & the number of those 
who cannot ‘ frame to pronounce it 
right ’, as they talk to us in the 
newspapers, best rev'cals to us the 
power in the Eiiglisli Press wielded 
by Scots & others who are not 
English. That power need not be 
grudged them, & it is perhaps pre¬ 
sumption to take for granted that 
shibboleth is better than sibbolelh ; 
but the mere Englishman, if he 
reflects upon the matter at all, is 
convinced that his shall & will 
endows bis speech with a delicate 


precision that could not be attained 
without it, & serves more important 
purposes than that of a race-label. 

The idiom is a strange one, & under 
shall has been sullieicntly illustrated 
to save those who may wish to 
acquire it some of the usual mis¬ 
takes. The general statement will 
be cnougli here that nearly all 
misuses arc of will for the idiomatic 
shall, not of shall for will ; to which 
may be added a snjall selection of 
various common wrong forms, with 
references to the sections of shall :— 


See SHALL, 1 

If we add too much to these de¬ 
mands wc will be in grave danger 
of getting nothing./Wc are facing 
the consequences today, & will 
have to face them for many years to 
come in the affairs of Euro{} 0 ./We 
have no projier place at the Corona¬ 
tion of King (Jeorge, & would lay 
ourselves open to the gravest mis¬ 
understanding by do|)arting, on this 
occasion, from tlic settled policy of 
our party- 

Sec SHALL, 2 

Wc tmuld like to bring together 
two extracts ilcaling with the effects 
of the Budget on land./But at any 
rate wc xvould feel sorry to have 
missed aiivtliing tliat i.s told us of 
Edison in tlie biography. 


See SHALL, 

rho Gold .Medal of the Royal 
stronomical Society will go to a 
irci'Mi astronomer, when tlii.s ‘‘ven- 
the President of the Society Will 
resent it to Ih'ofessor .^lax Woll. 

Set* SHAl.L, ‘1 

riic Greeks will now deeide wlu-ther 
idr country shall continue t.i be 
Monareliy or will become a lle- 
iiblie./In a very few yoars wc shali 
[,t remember, xc»U scarcely eaie 
) impiire, wliat companies were 

icUldcd, 

Sc'C SIIATl-ft 

riie King has ext>re-ssed a desire 
lat on Sunday all Hags icill be 
own at the mast head./It is m- 






WILLY 


tended that the exterior scenes in no 

LTk different pictures 

mil be taken before they return. 

Willy, -le. See -ey, -ie, -y. 

Wliy makes xvilily ; see -uly. 
Wind, n. Words for wind, & names 
of particular winds, are apt to be 
troublesome & to be confused with 
one another. The following words 
are in alphabetical order, & the 
(ichmtioris arc those of the OEl) 

itself only) 

the OKI) was not available 
onti-trailr xvuut A wind that blows 
steadily in the opposite direction 
to the trade-wind, that is, in the 
northern heniisplierc from S.W., & 
in southern heniisplierc from N.W 
bise A keen dry X. or NNE. w-ind 
prevalent in Switzerland & the 
neighbouring parts of France, Gcr- 
niany, & Italy. 

bhst. A strong gust of wind. 
blizzard A furious blast of frost- 
wind A' blinding snow. 
brcalh. A gentle blowing, a puff 

breeze A gentle or light wind. ' 
cloud-hurst. A violent storm of 
riliri, a waterspout \ 

cpelone. a. A storm in whicli the 
Wind has a circular course, b -\ 
hjirneane or tornado of liniitcc' 
diameter A destructive violence 
c. A system of winds rotatim 
around a centre of minimum bane 
metric iiressure. 

tirauohl. A eurnmt of air, osp. in 

a confined space, as a room or a 
ehiiunoy. 

John A worm dry south wind 
which Mows down the valleys on 
the north side of the Alps. 

a. A wind of considerable 
fitringth. 1>. A gentle breeze. 

{iusl. A sudden violent rush or 
blast of wind. 

A dry parching land- 
wind, winch blows during December 
January. A Februurv, on the coast 
of iTper (biiiiea in Africa: it 
obscures the air with a red dust-fo.». 
nurncane. A name given prinuirily 
ti \ . '‘olent wind-storms of the 
'>est Indies, which are cyclones of 
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dmraeter of from 50 to 1000 miles, 
wherein the air moves with a velocity 
of from 80 to 130 miles an hour 
central calm space, which 
with the whole system advances in 
a straight or curved track ; hence 
any storm or tempest in which the 
wind blows with terrific violence. 
misjrai. A violent cold north-west 
wind experienced in the Mediter* 
ranean provinces of France & ncigh- 
bounng districts. 


monsoon, A seasonal wind pre- 
yailing in southern Asia & esp. in 
the Indian Ocean, wlUch during the 
period from April to October blows 
approximately from the south-west, 

& from October to April from the 
north-east. 

saniiel. The simoom. 

simoom A hot, dry, suffocating 
sand-wind which sweeps across the 
Ain can & Asiatic deserts at intervals 
during the spring A summer. 

^ sirocco. A hot blighting wind reach¬ 
ing Italy from Africa. 

squall, A sudden & violent gust, 
a blast or short sharp storm, of wind! 

storm. A \dolent disturbance of 
the atmosphere, manifested by high 
winds, often accompanied by hcavv 
falls of rain, hail, or snow, by 
thunder A liglitning, A at sea by 
turbulence of the waves. Hence 
sometimes applied to a heavy fall 
of rain, hail, or snow, or to a violent 
outbreak of thunder A lightning, 
uiiucconipunicd by strong wind* 
tempest. A violent storm of wind, 
usually accompanied by a downfall 
of rain, hail, or snow, or by tliundcr. 
tornado, a. A very v'iolent storm, 
affecting a limited area, in which the 
vx ind ^ is constantly changing its 
direction or rotating ; loosely, any 
very violent storm of wind, a hur- 
ncane. b. On the west coast of 
Alnca, a rotatory storm in which 
the wind revolves violently under 
a moving arch of clouds, c. In the 
Mississippi region of U.S., a destruc¬ 
tive rotatory storm under a funnel- 
shaped cloud like a waterspout, 
which adv’ances in a narrow path 
ov'er the land for many miles. 
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trade-wind. The wind that blows 
constantly towards the equator 
from about the thirtieth parallels, 
north & south; its main direction 
in the northern hemisphere being 
from the north-cast, & in the 
southern hemisphere from the south¬ 
east. 

typhoon, a. A violent storm or 
tempest occurring in India, b. A 
violent cyclonic storm or hurricane 
occurring in the China seas & 
adjacent regions, chielly during the 
period from July to October. 

waterspout, a. A gyrating column 
of mist, spray, & w’ater, produced 
by the action of a whirlwind on 
a portion of the sea & the clouds 
immediately above it. b. A sudden 
& violent fall of rain ; a cloudburst. 
whi/f. A slight puS or gust of 
wind, a breath. 

whirlwind. A body of air moving 
rapidly in a circular or upward 
spiral course around a vertical or 
slightly inclined axis which has also 
a progressive motion over the sur¬ 
face of land or water. 
wind. Air in more or less rapid 
natural motion, breeze or gale or 
blast (Concise Oxf. Diet.), 
zephyr. A soft mild gentle wind or 
breeze. 

wind, verbs. Wind, wound, to 
twist &c. Wind, tcinded (or toownd), 
to blow (a horn). Wind, winded, 
to give breath to or exhaust the 
breath of. The two latter are from 
the noun wind (wound being a 
natural corruption), & unconnected 
with the first. 

wiiidward(s). See -waed(s). 
wine makes winy ; see Mute e, 
winning makes -est ; -er & -est, 4 . 
winter. W. garden, w. quarters, w. 
solstice ; each should be two words, 
unhyphened ; see Hyphens 3 B. 
hor the w. of our discontent, see 
Irrelevant allusion. 

wire makes wirahle, wiry ; see 
Mute e. Wire rope should be two 
words unhyphened ; Hyphens 3 B. 
wise, n. ^ In the phrases in no wise, 
in any wise, &c., wise should be a 


separate noun unhypbened ; see 
Hyphens, Group ♦/’rom hand to 
mouth ; if in docs not precede, 
there is no objection to any of the 
tliree forms no wise, no-wise, nowise. 


-WISE,-WAYS. 1.The ending-a-oi/s, 
or occasionally -way, is often used 
indifferently with -tcise, & is very 
seldom the only form without one in 
•icise by its side — perhaps only in 
always. 2. In a few established- 
words, -Tctsc is alone, esp. cloc/iTL'ise, 
coastwise, lihervise, othenvise, sun¬ 
wise. 3. In other established word? 
both forms are used, as breadth-, 
broad-, end-, least-, length-, toj/g-^ 
no-, side-, slant-. 4. In words 
made for the occasion from nouns, 
as in Use it clubiLi.se or pofcencise, 
Go crabwise or frogwise, Worn cloak- 
wise or broochwise or chainwise. 
Placed studwise or fencewise, -ivise is 
now much the coniinoncr. 


wishful is a word chiefly used by 
those who disapprove of the phrase 
ANXIOUS to, & it lias consequently 
a certain taint of purism about it. 
If it should ever lose that, & come 
into general use, it would at once 
relieve anxious of a meaning that is 
open to exccpition, & provide 
desirous with a grammatically rou- 
venient svnonym ; compare dt’sirows 
of doing \\'dU\vishful to do. In the 
mean time, (with its ludicrous 

suggestion of !d 5 //uOgives the reader 
a .sliglit slioek ns he eoincs to it : 
We should recomjnend a perusal of 
the whole article to those wishful to 
understand the real nature of the 

conflict. 


tarla. So spelt, 
n. Sec HUMOUR ; that the two 
different names for the same 
g is no doubt still a piopular 
f ' but literarv critics at least 
,!d not allow' themselves to 
tifv the two, as in : H 
ged whether the authors gifts 
It do include that of humour, 
jests do not make a icit. 
vb. Pres., wot, wottest ; past 
infill., to wit ; part, witting. 
WARDOUR Street. 
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witch-. See wych-- 
witenagemot, I’ron. wrtenaglmo't. 
with. \\ riters who have beconie 
conscious of the ill effect of as to & 
to the CASE of, casting about for a 
Biibstitute that shall enable them 
still to pull something forward to 
the beginning of a sentence (‘ The 
modern journalistic craving for im* 
mediate intelligibility ’ said Dr 
Henry liradlcy), have lately hit 
upon xvilh, which is soinetiines 
found dis|)lacing of or some really 
appropriate preposition — atrick that 
should be avoided i— pipes, os 
tvith inbocco, M iHtotn Uragge loos one 
of the most successful collectors./ 
f Colli ns, Hlair, Parnell, Dyer, dreen] 
Collins has hod his ejccellcnt editors, 
d' :vc must suppose that the manu¬ 
script has ft nail If disappeared ; but, 
with the others, xve suspect that the 
poems are c.r/«/i/./Head of pipes, of 
tobacco, the poems of the o(/ier 3 , 

withal. See \VARnouR Street. 
withe, withy. Doth spellings, & 
the monosyllabic as well as the 
disyllabic pronunciation, arc in use, 
As against tliosc who condemn the 
moriosyllal)le as a no\'clty or an 
ignorance, tlicre is the plural ivitbs 
in the A. V. of Jitdg. xvi. 7, Hut 
probably ivithif, [il. -ics, is the best 
lonn for modern purposes, obvialin« 
uncertainty. ® 

without. ]. ir.^ outside. 2. ir.= 
unless. 3. U ithoiit or ^cithout. 4, 
Without hardly. 5. Without him 
being. ^ 0. Negative confusion. 

1, H . = outside, Doth us adverb 
{listening to the wind without ; clean 
Within tl' without), it: as preposition 
(is Without the pnh of civilization), 
tlie Word retains this meaning ; but 
it is no longer for all styles, having 
now a literary or areliaie sound that 
may be very incongruous. 

2. H. = unless. .Vo high efficiency 
can be sec it red without we first seouro 
the hearty cooperation of the 30,000,000 
or so ti'orkers. The use is good old 
I'-nglisli, but bad modern English — 
one of the things that many people 
ewy, but few write ; it should be 


left to conscious stylists who can 
re y on their revivals* not being 
taken for vulgarisms, 

3. Without ... or without ... 2t 
can be done without any fear of his 
knowing it, or without other evil 
consequences. The well meant re¬ 
petition of without is not merelv 
needless, but wrong. See or 4. 

4. ithout hardly. The introduction 
0 / the vast new refineries has been 
bmught about quickly, silently, 
effectively, <1* without the surround- 
iiig conirTiunity lirirdly being avviire 
of what was happening. Again, like 
2, a common colloquialism, but 
unlike it, one that should never 
appear outside spoken or printed 
talk ; the English for without hardly 
is almost without. 

5. Without him being. The w'ord is 
peculiarly apt to usher in a Kuseij 
participle, e.g. The formidable 
occasion had come ct gone without 
anything dreadful happening. The 
fused participle is no worse after 
without than elsewhere, but those 
who are prepared to eschew it 
altogether .should take warning that 
without will somctiiTics try their 
virtue, so often docs the temptation 
present itself; it is, for instance, 
a pure aceitlent tliat the sentence 
quoted in 4 for a different point 
contains the fused purticiiile without 
the community being aware. Escapes 
are usually not hard to find ; here 

& not hing dreadful had happened 
or \^ithout any dreadful results’, 
'\ouId do, but jiarticular suggestions 
for a jiarticular case arc of little 
value ; the great thing is general 
readiness to abandon & recast any of 
one’s phrases that one finds faulty. 

6. Negative confusion. Like all 
negative 3: virtually negative words, 
tvithnut often figures in such absur- 
<litios as : — 7/ is not safe for anif 
young lady to xvalk along the Sparl- 
lards-road on a iSunday evening by 
herself without Inning unpleasant 
remarks spoken as she passes along,/ 
liendering it possible for a Got'ern- 
merit to accept some at any rate of the 
recommendations of the Committee 
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without any loss of face^ <k least of 
all Without loss of ojlfice. 

witticlsnit A Hybrid derivative. 
wive. See -ve(d). 
wizard. For W, of the North, see 
Sobriquets. 

wizened, wizen, weazen. All three 
forms are or have been used as 
adjectives, but the first is now 
usual. The -en of wizen & weazen 
is a p.p. termination, as well as the 
-cd of wizened. 

wizler. Sec vizier. 
wobble, wab-. The first is now the 
established spelling, 
wolf. See -ve(d). 
wolverene, -ine. The first appears 
to be accepted. 

woman. For woman suffrage, as 
a phrase, see female)(woman. For 
ckaincoman & chairman, as applied 
to a woman, see Fe.mimni-: designa¬ 
tions. IVomankitid, not womenkitul, 
for the whole sex or women in 
general ; but womenlcind is eoiiiiiion 
for one’s female relatives &c. 

womanly. See female, feminine. 
wonder. For 1 shouldnH w. if it 
didn't rain, sec not 4, & Sturdy 
INDEFENSIBLES. 

wood. Wood anemone is belter us 
tw'o separate words ; also, without 
question, wood pavement ; see IIy- 
IMJENS 3 B. Woodbine, not -bind, 
is the cstablislied form, esp. witli 
Shakspere & .Milton to maintain it. 
I'omorrow to fresh woods, not fields; 
a pasture, by the w’ay, is a field ; sec 
Misquotation. 

wooden makes woodenness. 
woof, warp, web, weft. The xvarp 
is a set of parallel threads stretched 
out; the threads woven across & 
between these are the woof or xeeft; 
& the fabric that results is the xveb. 

wool makes, in British spelling, 
woollen, woolly, & in American 
xvoolcn, woolly ; woollen is pcrhar)3 
anomalous even by British standards 
(.sec -LL-, -L*), but ia certainly 
established; &, on ita analogy, 

-woolled should be better than 
•wooled. 


woolly bear. No hyphen ; see 
Hyphens 3 B. 


Word-patronage. Under Super¬ 
iority, the tendency to take out 
one’s words & look at them, to 
apwlogize for expres-sions that either 
iieed tio apjology or slimild be (puietly 
retrained Irurn, lias been mentioned. 
To pat oneself on the back, instead of 
apologizing, for one's word is a con¬ 
trary manifestation of tlie same 
weakness, viz self-eonseiousness ; 
it is rare, but picrhapis deserves this 
little article all to itself:. . . propose 
to use their powers to force a dissulu- 
tion. That is a contingency which has 
been adumbrated (to revive a word 
which has been rather neglected of 
late ); but this is one more case in 
which we must be content to wail tfc see. 


work, vb. Tlie disapipcaranee of 
the form xcrought is so manifest, yet 
so far from compilete, that it is 
impossible to say from year to year 
wiicrc idiom still reijuires it & ^^lle^e 
it is already archaic. A few sen¬ 
tences with blanks for wrought or 
worked will illustrate. As the 
direction of progress is clear, lou¬ 
den ec eouiisels falling in with it m 
good time. A conlemporary •aho 

-i;i brass. These things hai e - 

together for good, ^he - upon his 

feelings. This - infinite mischief. 

They lame - their ieill. Con¬ 
science -- W'ithin him. lie —— 

his audience into fnnj. M hen they 
were sufficiently - up. 

workaday is now dispilaeetl, wholly 
in the noun use, Ar for tlie most part 
as an adjective, hy the normal 
workday, of whiih it'is regarded as 
a slipshod promineiatidti to bemused 
only’ as a genial unhi’iuling ; tins 
workaday world ’ is .still usual. 

working. W. capital, w. expenses, 
w. man, iVe„ should liave no hyphens ; 
sec lIvi’UiiNs .'5 B. 
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^■one wlio has not happened uixni 
i article at a very early stage of 
acquaintance with the book will 
suppose that the word stylish is 
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WORN-OUT HUMOUR 


meant to be laudatory. Nor is it; 
but neither is this selection of 
stylish words to be taken for a 
blacklist of out'&-out undesirables. 
Many of them are stylish only when 
they are used in certain senses, being 
themselves in other senses working 
words ; c. g., antagonize is a working 
W'ord for ‘ to arouse antagonism in 
the mind of’ or ‘make hostile’, 
though nothing if not stylish for 
‘ to oppose ’ ; category is a working 
word in the philosopher’s sense, 
tlioiigh stylish as a mere synonym 
for class ; protagonist a working 
word for the one person upon whom 
tlie interest centres, but aggressively 
stylish for an advocate ; college 
etylisli for school but the working 
wonl for— college. Others again, 
eueli as botk/ul & deem & dwell & 
tnayhe, lose their unhappy stylish 
air when they are in surroundings of 
their own kind, w'herc they are not 
conspicuous like an escaped canary 
among the sparrows. 

What is to be deprecated is the 
notion that one can improve one’s 
style by using stylish words. Those 
in the list below, like humlrcds of 
others, have, either in certain senses 
or generally, plain homely natural 
eompaniotis ; the writer who prefers 
to one of these the stylish word for 
no better reason than that he thinks 
it stylish, instead of improving his 
style, makes it stuffy, or pretentious, 
or incongruous. About the words 
in small capitals remarks bearing on 
the present subject will be found in 
their dictionary places :— 


STYLISH 

anom:, vb 

ANTA(;O.NIZE 

assist 

beverage 

nODKFUL 

catarrh 

CATFOOIIV 

COI.LATION 

eonifstibles 

COMMI'.NCF 

comprise 


WORKING 

fish 

oj)pose 

help 

drink 

ominous 

cold 

ckiss 

repast, meal 
school 

eatables, food 

begin 

INCLUDE 


STYLISH 

CRYPTIC 

deem 

DESCRIPTION 

DWELL 

ENVISAGE 

FEASIBLE 

FORENOON 

MAYBE 

PORCELAIN 

PROTAGONIST 

sufilcient 

violin 


WORKING 

obscure, mysterious 

think 

kind, sort 

live 

face, confront 

possible 

morning 

perhaps 

cliina 

champion, advocate 

ENOUGH 

FIDDLE 


workless. In the article’s incon¬ 
gruous some illustrations have been 
given of how the nevvspapcr head¬ 
line is affecting the language ; see 
also WED, Worklcss gives another 
example. We have all known ‘ the 
unemployed ’ as long as we can 
remember. But unemployed fills up 
a good deal of headline ; something 
shorter is wanted, & worklcss is 
invented for the need. But, second¬ 
ly, workless by itself is shorter than 
the tvorkless ; so icorkless is turned 
from an adjective into an indeclin¬ 
able plural noun—all to make 
possible such gems as ; 

KENT WORKLESS WANT TO 
SEE PREMIER 

TO AID WORKLESS 


world. All the to. dr his wife is 
like the Psalmist ; it has been 
young & now is old ; see Worn-out 

HUMOUR. 


worldly. So spelt, not wordly ; but 
the mistake is common ; cf. un- 
wieldly for umoicldy. 

WORN-OUT HUMOUR. * We are 
not amused ’ ; so Queen Victoria 
baldly stated a fact that was discon¬ 
certing to someone ; yet the thing 
was very likely amusing in its 
nature ; it did not amuse the person 
whose amusement mattered, that 
was all. The writer’s Queen Vic¬ 
toria is his public, & he would do 
w'ell to keep a bust of the old Queen 
on liis desk with the legend ‘ We are 
not amused ’ hanging from it. His 
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public will not be amused if he 
serves it up the small facetiae that it 
remembers long ago to have taken 
delight in. We recognize this about 
anecdotes, avoid putting on our 
friends the depressing duty of 
simulating surprise, & sort our stock 
into chestnuts & still possibles. 
Anecdotes are our pounds, & wc 
take care of them; but of the 
phrases that are our pence we are 
more neglectful. Of the specimens 
of worn-out humour exhibited below 
nearly all have had point & liveliness 
in their time ; but with every year 
that they remain current the pro¬ 
portion of readers who * are not 
amused * to those who Dnd them 
fresh & new inexorably rises. 

Such grammatical oddities as much- 
ly ; such puns as BedfordshtTC & the 
Land of Nod ; such allusions as the 
Chapter on Snakes in Iceland ; such 

parodies as To - or not to - -; 

such quotations as On - intent, 

or single blessedness, or suffer a sea 
change ; such oxymorons as 2'he 
gentle art of doing something un¬ 
gentle j such polysyllabic uncouth- 
ncss as calling a person an individual 
or an old maid an unappropriated 
blessing ; such needless euphemisms 
as unmentionables or a table’s limbs ; 
such meioscs as the herringpond, or 
Epithets the reverse of complimentary, 
or ‘ some ’ as a superlative ; such 
playful archaisms as hight or yclept ; 

such legalisms as (the) said -, & 

the same, & this deponent ; such 
shiftings of application as itmocent 
or guiltless of hs, or of the military 
persuasion, or to spell ruin or discuss 
a roast foivi or be too previous ; sucli 
metonymies as the leather & the 
ribbons for ball & reins ; such meta¬ 
phors as timberyard & sky-pilot & 
priceless ; such syllepses as in top- 
boots db a temper ; such happy 
thoughts as taking in each other's 
washing —with all these we, i.e. the 
average adult, not only are not 
amused ; we feel a bitterness, possi¬ 
bly because they remind us of the 
lost youth in which we could he 
tickled with a straw, against the 


scribbler who has reckoned on our 
having tastes so primitive. 

worry. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., C. 

worsen. See -en verbs. 
worship makes -ipped, -ipper, 
•ipping ; see -P-, -pp-. 
worsted, n. Pronounce wous-. 
worth)(worth while. In certain 
uses great confusion prevails, which 
can be cleared up with the aid of 
grammar. The important fact is 
that the adjective worth requires 
what is most easily described as an 
object; it is meaningless to say 
This is worth, but sense to say This 
is worth sixpence, or This is worth 
saying (i.c. the necessary expendi¬ 
ture of words), or This is worth while 
(i.e. the necessary expenditure of 
time) ; but one such object satisfies 
its requirements, so that This is 
loorth white saying, witli the separate 
objects while & saying, is ungram¬ 
matical. A less essential point, 
which must nevertheless be realized 
if all is to he clear, is the doubt¬ 
ful nature of the It that is often 
sent in sentences containing worth. 
Thouefi This is worth tehilc saying 
is wroiK'. It is worth while saying this 
is right? hut again /I (viz whatever 
has just been said) is worth n/ide 
saying is wrong ; the last It is the 
ordinary pronoun, Sc tkis or that 
might have stood instead of it, hut 
the It of It is worth while saying this 
is what is called tlic antieii)atory if 
fsee IT, 1, 2) & means not this or 

that, hut saying this. In t I.e follow- 

iim tabic, tins source of 

will be avoi<Ied,cverv if used being 

of the anticipatory ^ 

are two faultless forms 
ippoaring not in the direct order 
but with if; another cornet 

form but slightIv less idiomatic than 

direct order, but witli ^ 


object, the cause being, 
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appear when we come to examples, 
the mistaking of an anticipatory it 
for something else ; c is C spoilt by 
worth's having no object. 

A. This is worth saying. 

B. To say this is worth while, or 
It is worth while to say tliis. 

C. Saying this is worth while, or 
It is worth while saying this. 

o. ^bis is worth while saying. 

b. To say is worth while, or 
It is worth while to say. 

c. Saying this is worth, or 
It is worth saying tliis. 

The faults are obvious enough in 
these nuked specimens, stripped of 
disguising additions, except possibly 
in b, about which it must be rcnicni- 
bered that the sentences are com¬ 
plete ones, & that there is nothing 
to be supplied as object to say. 

The earlier examples will be simple, 
& it will sudioe to giv'e after each 
a small letter indicating the wrong 
type to whieli it belongs, & a capital 
for the riglit typo to which it should 
be corrected :—A spare captain, to 
take charge of any prize that ynighl be 
worth while turning into a raider 
(a. A)./n as not that a line worth 
while pursuing? {a. A)./A problem 
winch should be (juite manageable — 
ICC make up our minds that it is 
worth while tackling (a. A)./.In ex¬ 
perience of weariness slashed tcith 


hours of intensest life; <t* it 
teas xvorth while putting on record 
(a. A).//^ is worth reealling Lord 
Salisbury's declaration in JSS5 that, 
if she yielded to pressure, we should 
eonsiiler ourselves released from our 
otdigafions (c. B)./// is worth tabu¬ 
lating the more important of matters 
thus communicated to us (c. li). 

I h(' next two are elear examples of 
& are given merely that the 
reader may try whet her the eonver- 
sion of them to H, [>y the change of 
harking & remarking to to hark Je 
to remark docs not produce more 
idiomalie Knglisli :—/( is not often 
worth xvhilc harking back to a single 
performance a fortnight oUi./lt is 
Worth xi'hile remarking oii Signor 
Aitti's very curious attitude toward 


the question of responsibility for the 
war. 

But of many sentences that are 
defensible as C it is open to doubt 
whether they are really C, or A gone 
wrong; these are sentences in 
wliich, wliile an anticipatory It is 
used, there are two possible views of 
what It stands for ; an example will 
first be examined, & some more on 
the same pattern will show how 
common the type is. 

It is tcortk w'hile remarking that the 
Greek^ S(itioudl ATithcTH is veciUy g 
very tntcresting tfc harmonious air. 
Does It rcjircsent * remarking . , . 
air *, or ‘ that ... air ’ ? If the 
first, the direct form is (1) Remark- 
*[^0.(2) that the Anthcrn is so-^t-so 
(3) is worth while ; wliich is exactly 
C (1) Saying (2) tliis (3) is worth 
while. But if the second, the 
direct form is (1) That the Anthem 
IS SO-&-SO (2) is worth while (3) 
remarking ; wliich spoils A (1) This 
(2) is worth (3) saying, by having 
worth while instead of worth. 

The reader will easily apply tliis to 
the three next examples. Each is 
defensible as a C, yet it may be 
doubted whetlicr it was so meant, 
& also whether B {it may be worth 
while to recall ic.) would not have 
been better. It is worth xvhile 
pointing out that out of an electorate 
of nearly fourteen de a half millions 
no fewer than four cb a quarter 
million voles w'ere recorded in 1912 
for the Socialist candidates./It is 
worth while saying, if one thinks so, 
that it/r Kipling is a great writer, 
some of whose work will sunuve as 
long as anything eoulenifmrary xvith 
it./It may be W'orlh while recalling 
that the most interesting account of the 
novclisrs visit to the little German 
capital is contained in his teller to 
George Henry Lewes. 

It may be asked, however, why 
a conversion of A should not be 
recommended. & only B be offered ; 

‘ A in the table is not provided with 
a conversion, which would be It is 
worth saying this ; was the omission 
an oversight ? ’ No, it was not; 


I 
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that conversion is impossible because 
anticipatory it represents a deferred 
subject of is, whereas the this in 
the proposed conversion is object 
of saying & cannot be also subject 
of is. 

The only further point that needs 
special discussion is the complication 
sometimes introduced by a relative 
clause. The Chiticse Labour Corps 
^ its organization teas one of the side 
issues of the icar which is well worth 
while to hear about. Tlic skeleton of 
this, before subordination by the 
relative, is : The Corps was a side 
tssue; to hear about this (issue) is 
worth while, or it is worth while to 
hear about this. Subordination by 
the relative should give accordingly 
either to hear about which is worth 
white, or which it is worth while to 
hear about. But the writer has 
taken that anticipatory it ( = to iiear 
about which) for the ordinary pro¬ 
noun it ( = this issue), & has llu re- 
fore left it out because he supposes 
it to mean only the same tiling as 
the which that is to connect the 
clause ; the result is that his which 
is both subject to is (which he has 
deprived of its it) & object to about. 
Correct grammar would be A xvhich 
is welt XL'orth hearing about, or B 
which it is well worth while to hear 
about, or C which it is well worth 
while hearing about. 

Some mixed examples now follow, 
with references to the table as be¬ 
fore, & with a note wliere it seems 
Called for. In choosing between 
A & B or C, it is plain that A, being 
incapable of conversion, is disquali- 
licd for places where the worth part 
of the sentence cannot comfortably 
he deferred owing to the length of 
the other part or for other reasons:— 
In your excellent account of the late 

Miss - there is one omission, <fc it 

is worth filling it up (c. A). Observe 
that the first it is it anticipatory 
(= filling it up), & the second is the 
ordinary pronoun ( = the omission). 
When it is corrected to A, the first 
it becomes the pronoun = the omis¬ 
sion, & tlie second disappoars./On [ 


[ that point it is leorth quoting a passage 
from Mr CuttoU's election address 
(c. is worth adding its opinion 

upon the measures that Cermany is 
taking (c. B or A)./]t is worth 
dwelling on this method of approach 
to the characters (c. U)./Il is worth 
quoting the 'Echo de Earis', xvhich 
teas one of the journals xvhich cried 
; loudest for large reparations (c. B). 

I worth-while. This attriliulive-ad- 

jeclive com[)ound rt’contly extracted 

Iroin tltc phrase * is worth while ’ 

I (o w'orlh-xchile experiment froin the 

experiment xvas xvorth xvhilc) is at tlie 

best of douiitful value ; haviiiif 
1 * ' ^ & 
been sci/A'd upon as a Vogl'i:-woup, 

i it is fast losing all [irceision of nican- 

j ing : That motherhood is a full-lime 

job all xvoTlh-xvhile mothers xvill readily 

admit./An attractive programme of 

• iv.-xv\ topics has been arranged fur 

discussion. 

worthy. The construction in which 
XD. was treated like xvorth it like, 
governing a noun (in xvords xcorlhij 
the occasion, a deed xvorihy remem¬ 
brance, without ufi, is now rare, A: 
ajipropriato only iii exalted contexts, 

would. Tlie very common misuses 
of would for should are dealt witli 
under wii.i, vb, A: more fully under 
SHALL. A few specimens, in all of 
which xcould is wrong, arc ht're 
given to enable those who <ioubl 
their rnasterv of tiie idiom to test 

V 

it : }f 'tr xvere to go on borroxeing 
money in this country ice would keep 
the position of the unemployed better 
tvhile borroxving, but a'c would hmc 
to pay for it./If ar could but hear 
xvhat post-Ceorgiuns xvill hin'e to say 
on the matter xce ^vo^lId be nrn less 
inclined to value (leorgian eritieism./ 
IVc would like to see a little less talk 
about Constantine./lie might xvelt 
have struck such a bloxc as uc would 
have felt to the quick./1 would feel 
safer in backing England had their 
batting not been so disappointing in 
the first Test. 

wove, p.p., instead of the usual 

b 
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uvjir^i.is cliicflyin conimt’rcial terms, 
as iivn'c ixiper, hard-wave Jabrics, 
wirc-xmve. 


wraith. I’ronoiHK’c the plural -ths ; 

sec -Til it -DM. 

wrapt, wrapped, rapt. See rapt for 
the contusion In'tweeti the EnoHsh 
adjective made from Latin rop/i/s ik 
the p.p, oi wrap. It nii^lit fierliaps 
he ivfll if the form wrapt ctnild he 
ahaiulotUMl, so that writers would 
have to make up their minds between 
rapt & :vraj>])'d. 


wrath, wrathful, wroth. It is very 
desirable that (lifferenliation sliould 
be clearly established. The OLD 
should be eon si iteil on the history of 
thc-'C words; hut it may safely be 
sahi (1) that many people ij^nore the 
existence of wroth ^ treat ‘wrath as 


l)oth lunii' it adjective, pronouncing 
it always rawt'li, & (2) that the 
u-sefid arrangement woultl be for 
to be noun only = anger iV- 
prononneed rawtb, & for wrotl?io be 
the atljeetive = angry & iiroiiouneed 
roth. 'I'liis does not put wrathfal 
out of use; it is the attributive 
adjective, ;cro//i is the t>rodieative : 
A ‘wrafhfal find, but (iod xeas terf»//i. 
For ‘wrolh, the promineiation rdth 
is better not only than rawHi, but 
also than roth, lu'cause imieh more 


easily (listinguisliablc from the rawth 
of 


wreath. P ronounec the plural 
-dll/, ; M'e -m Si -on for this, & for 
wreathe, vl>. 

wrestle. IbtoNirxcrATioN, silent t. 
wrick. See ciiick. 
wrinkle mak(‘s7cr/a/i'b/; see Mm-: k. 
wristband. Pronounec li'/.lumd. 


write, t. ir. with personal object. 
2. ItViV hiffie. 

1* II . With personal object. In 
1 'will write ifoii the re.'tall, there are 
two objects, (direct object) the re¬ 
sult, tV: (inilireet object) you. In 
lite rary Fnglisli, an indirect olijeet 
IS used after write only if there is 
also n direct object, but the tlircct 


object may be used without an 
imlircet; that is, 1 will write the 
result, & 1 ivill write you the result, 
are idiomatic, but 1 will zvriie you 
soon, or about it, is not ; if a direct 
object is wanting, the person written 
to must b(! introduced by to : I ivill 
ivritc to you about it. U'e xvrote you 
yesterday, Plca.se 'write its at your 
eonvenience, Sic., are established in 
eommereial use, but avoided else¬ 
where. Tlie following from a novel 
is to be eoiulenmed : The Lady 
Henrietta, she who tvas to keep him 
out of .ircadin, ({* who beliei'ffl him 
to be in ('anne.s or ^leufonr, wrote him 
regularly through his bankers, <C‘ once 
in a 'while he wrote her. 

2. n rit large. 'I'he famous line 
.Vr:c Presbyter is but old Priest writ 
large (.'\Iilton, Sonnet On the New 
Forcers of Consoience . . .) owes its 
faiim to its double sense ; pric.st Sc 
presbyter being den\’ed alike from 
(ir'ck pre.shuteros, the second word 
is literally a larger writing of the 
first ; I'e, inetapliorieaily, a prt'sbvtcr 
turns out to he a pric.st, onlv more 
so. Nowadays, whcne\'er a reform 
disai)[)oints, the new state is said to 
be the old writ large ; iml, as cir- 
eumstanees S(‘ldnni allow the litoral 
sense as well as the otlier, some 
wrong is done to the inventor of the 
phrase hy blunting its jioint. 

wrong is one of the words wliosc 
adverbial use sliould be remein- 
Iiered ; did his sum ‘wrong is better 
than with wrongly, Imt ef. a wrongly 
done sum. See Unidiomatic -i.y, 

wroth. See wrath. 

wrought. See work. 

wry makes ‘wryrr, wryest, wryly, 
ivryiie.ss, 'wryish ; see dry. 
wych-, wich-, witch-, in w.-elm Sic. 
The first Ov tliird forms are those 
usually seen, though the second best 
represents tlic earliest spelling 'wice 
( = drooping). Of the eurrenf forms 
wych- has the real advantage of not 
suggesting connexion with witches, 
is recommended. 

Wykehamist, So spelt. 
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•X, as French plural. It is still 
usual, in various degrees, to write 
•X instead of the Knglish -s in the 
plurals of words in -cuu & -cu 
borrowed from French, the pro¬ 
nunciation being -z, as in English 
plurals. It is to be hoped that sonic 
day all of these tliat are in familiar 
English use will be anglicized with 
*s ; but a list of the chief words, 
here given in the plural in order 
that the reader may judge of tlieir 
looks, is admittedly forbidding : 
adieus ; beaus ; chateaus ; flani- 
beaus ; plateaus ; portmanteaus ; 
rondeaus ; rouleaus ; trousseaus. 
The fact, however, that purlieu, 
which has all the air of a French 
word w'ithout being one, looks right 
with the plural -s (purlieus) because 
we are used to it suggests tiiat 
courage with the others might soon 
be rewarded. Phrases such as Jeux 
de joie & jeux d^esprit would 
naturally keep their French -x, & so 
would any single words whose 
anglicization was so far from accont- 
plishcd that tlie plural was still 
pronounced like the singular,without 
the sibilant ; that is hardly true of 
any of the list above ; wc say not 
‘ bo like Hrummcll but * buz like 
Brummell & ‘ all portniantoz will 
be opened ’, not ‘ all porlmanto ., 

xebec. Pronounce zc'btk or zlbfi'k. 

-XION,“XIVE. About certain nouns, 
especially connexion, deJlceiioTi, in¬ 
flexion, dfe reflection, there is a doubt 
^^hcthc^ they shouhl be spelt with 
-xiori or -ction, & the adjectives in 
‘ive arc also concerned. Tlie forms 
connexion, deflexion, inflexion, & 
reflexion, are all called by the OEIJ 
the ‘etymological spellings’. In the 
first place, cacli is derived from an 
actual Latin noun in -xio, the change 
to English -ction being due partly 
to the innuence of the verbs connect 
& (le-, in-, re-, fleet, & partly to that 
of the multitude of English nouns 
in -tion ; & sccondlv, a vast majority 
of nouns in -ion were formed from 


the p.p. stem & not from the present 
stem of Latin verbs, so that flecto 
flex-, & necto nex-, would be ex¬ 
pected to use flex- & nex- as the 
basis of their -ion nouns. As a few 
Latin nouns in -io were nevertheless 
formed from present stems, e. g. 
oblivio, the philological lapse is of 
no great inifjortance. It may l)e 
well to retain the x in connexion it 
inflexion, in which it has by no 
means gone out of use, though the 
earlier connexive has been displaced 
by connective. For reflection re¬ 
flexion, reflective & reflexive, with 
w'hich attempts at differentiation 
have had unerpial success, see the 
separate articles. 



-Y. For the sufiix used in making 
adjectives from nouns (shitij &e.), 
as it affeets spelling, see -i:y' it -y in 
iidjectives. For the diminutive 
suffix (Johnny, doggie, &c.), see 
-ii;, -y, in diminutives, 
yacht. So s[)elt. 

yager. The form now ii.sual is the 
(scnnan word Jtiger itself, 
yahoo. See faun. 


Y & I were in older English writing 
'reely interchanged ; that general 
iberty has long been abandoned, 
jut there are still a lew words in 
rvhieli usage varies or mistake.^ are 
’omiiion ; they are, in the spelling 
icrc reeoiniiK'nded : eider, eiplier ; 
IVI'SV ; Lil>va(ii) ; lielicatr' ; My- 
ilenc ; ; siliyl A-Sibyl; .mi,- 

.aul-u : sil.VAN A- Silvanus ; siphon ; 
iron ; sriLi': (in hedge) A style (nian- 
ler): STiMv; Tll.lUi (in frei'-niasonry); 
lUK (of wheel); tiro ; wycii-clin. 

In Liln/a, sihifl, A Mylilene, the 
ighl spelling IS indisputable, but 
vitli the same sound in sueeessive 
vllables it is diJlieult to reinemlier 

diieh is i A- which y ; 
eho have read Herodotus A |hii<>* 
lidc.s are often fain to visualize the 
'reek words before they feel sate. 
n eLicr, lychgnte. syllnhuh. sylvan, 
n, syren, A lyro, the intrusive 
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y is probably due to a vague feeling 
that an unEnglisli-iooking word is 
all the better for a little aggravation 
of its unEnglislitiess, In tifier & tyre 
differentiation may have been at 
work, but witlumt need ; <S: on tyre 
it may be a(hle<i that in some 
peoj^le’s opinion to say that tire is 
the American spelling is a suiheient 
reason for our using tyre ; on tlic 
contrary, agreement lietween Eng¬ 
lish tt American spelling is much to 
he desired wherever it is [iractieable. 
In gf/).s 7 / A’ /ngwi/, we have dissimi¬ 
lation. again without need ; for if 
invisibiiify ean carry five i‘s, these 
can surely do witli two i/s. But the 
fact that stimy & stymie, not stymy, 
arc the usual forms illustrates the 
power of dissimilation ; & it may he 
guessed that the y starts in tlie 
oftencr used stymied, in which the 
necessary i of the second syllable 
tends to produce y in the first ; 
w'ith this comjuire the greater fre¬ 
quency of tlie correct y in ftypsics 
<fc pygmies tlian in gypsy Sc ppgifry. 
On the words in the list that are in 
small capitals, further remarks will 
be found in the separate articles. 

yankeefied. See -FiEn. 
yclept. See ^^'ouN-ol:r nifMOT'R. 
y^ The pronunciation of this is 
the, not ye, the y being not our 
letter, but a representation of the 
oI)solcte single letter {)), called thorn) 
now replaced by th. 

year. Phrases sneh as last year, 
ue.vl year, may be eitijcr nouns or 
adverbs (.\V.r/ year may be xcarmcr : 
MV may hax'e n'ormcr ti'calher nc,i't 
year) ; they should not he both at 
oiK'c, as in : Disyniet :cill be eaused 
i)i TarilJ lief arm circles by the 
annoKiieement that in the iptimpten- 
ninm ending I'c inehicling last year 
Canada has borrtKcal the enormous 
sum of over sij’ hundred mil/ion 
dollars fr/nn this country. The ' last 
year’ tliat the (juiiiquennium in- 
ehidcd was a noun ; the * last year ’ 
that the (|uitu]Uenniuni omle(i was 
an adverb : indeed, far from the 
HUiiKiuennium's ending the year, 


the year ended the quinquennium. 
It is the same kind of mistake as 
making one word serve twice in two 
different eases, for which see, e,g., 
THAT Rl'.L. PRON. 5. 

yearly. See -lily 2. 
ye{a)sty. The spelling & pronun¬ 
ciation yesty, still alive up to the 
19th c., arc regarded by the OED 
as now obsolete. 

yelk, yolk. ‘ The spelling ydk 
ap[)ears to ha\-c eease<l to be fre¬ 
quent since the third quarter of the 
lOtb century, but it is found in 
recent scientific & teclinical works ’ 
—OED. 

yellow. Y. fever, y. jacket, »/. 
jaundice, ?/. ochre, alJ two words 
without fiyphcn ; see IIvphlxs 3 B. 
In ycUoiv-{h)ammcT, it cannot be 
said with safety cither that h is due 
to ignorant assimifation by popular 
etymology to hammer, or that the 
absence of li is mere h-drop[)ing ; 
each form has an etymological 
theory on its side, & OED says that 
botli forms ‘ are historically justi¬ 
fiable *. The only reason for resist¬ 
ing the prevalent h is thus removed. 

yen. PI. the same, 
yeoman. Yeoman senice d: yeo¬ 
man's .srn’fVe are both in use. 

yes. PI. yeses, 

yester-, other combinations than 
yesterday arc incongruous except in 
verse or in designedly poetic prose. 
It is true that yesterae is shorter 
than yesterday evening, but the 
saving of space is paid for by the 
proof that one has no literary sense. 

yet, 1. Inversion. 2. Illogical 
pregnant use. 

1. Inversion. The tendency of yet 
to inspire foolish iuver.sions has been 
sjieeially treated in Inveiision under 
the heading Yet, Especially, liaiher. 
Th(* effect of ill-tinuMl rhetoric that 
attends it is obvious in : Mr 
Domville'Fife does not rrro/»menf/ 
South America to the Englishman 
tvith small capital desirous of settling 
on the land cO living on his oicn 
labour. Yet arc there Enelishiucn 
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so self led—in f/tc Argentine dt in 
Chile, for instance. 

2 . Illogical pregnant use. When 
yet is used to point u contrast, the 
opposition between the fact it intro¬ 
duces & that which has gone before 
should be direct <fc clear. Examples 
of failure in this respect must 
necessarily he of some Iciigtli ; some 
simpler specimens of a rather similar 
kind will be found under but U. 
In each of those that follow it will 
be noticeiJ that the particular fact 


with which the Yet sentence is in 
contrast is by no means the essential 
contents of the previous sentence, 
but has to be got out of it at the 
cost of some thought. We confess 
to being surprised at the Hue taken 
by the railwaymen at Crcrce leith 
reference to Colonel Yorke's conclu¬ 
sion that the Shreiosbitry disaster 
occurred through the engine-driver 
having mowentarily fallen asleep. 
Yet at a meeting the Crave raikt'aymen 
are very indignant at the .suggestion, 
ct* denounce Colonel Yorke as an 
Army officer who does not understand 
the real working of railways. Here 
the Yet fact is that the men arc 
indignant. What is that in contrast 
with ? Apparently with the cor¬ 
rectness of Colonel Yorke’s con¬ 
clusion ; but, though many other 
tilings not in contrast with their 
indignation can he got out of the 
sentence, the correctness of the 
conclusion is inferable only from the 
newspaper’s surprise at the men’s 
indignation at the conclusion. If 
yet \ecre omitted, the second sen- 
tenoe would come in logii.illy 
enough as an explanation of what 
the men’s Mine ’ referred to had 
actually been. 

Sir,—I doubt if suffteient attention 
has been draxvn to the injustice oj 
throxi'ing on the landlord in xvhose 
house they happen to he resident the 
cost of a large additional insurance 
benefit for those who are sick. Yet, 
under Clause 51, a sick tenanl xvould 


be able to live rent free for a year at 
the eicpcnse of his or her landlord. 
This is a Jess glaring ease. The 


i 


essence of the Yet .sentence is that 
a tenant has power to injure a land¬ 
lord. What is that in contrast 
with ? witli the fact that justice 
would protect landlords ; that is, 
not with tlie main sentence preced* 
ing, which is a stateiiient of why the 
writer is writing, hut with a 'mere 
inference from a noun that occurs 
in it, viz injustice. As in the first 
example, the logical work of the 
second sentence is to explain the 
nature of a noun contained in the 
first, viz (again) injustice, but an 
explanation is presented in the guise 
of an opposition ; the sentence 
would do its work properly if yet 
were omitted. 

Yiddish is not a kind of Ilehrcw, 
hut a kind of German. .As nitscon- 
cept ion is common, tlic Old) de¬ 
finition follows : The language used 
by .lews in KurojK' A .America, 
comsisting mainly of German (orig. 
from the Midillc Rhine area) with 
admixture (aeeoniing to local or 
individual u.sage) of RaIto-Sla\'ie 
words, & [iriiited in Hebrew char¬ 
acters. 

yodel, vb, has -lied, -lling-, -i.i,-, -i.-. 
yoke, vh, makes -kable; see .M r 11 ; k. 
yokel makes yokclish ; -ll-, -t-. If. 
yon. See \Vaui)oi'h STi{i:f',i'. 
Yorkshire pudding. No liyiilien ; 
see IIyi'hkns .‘5 H. 

young. For I'. Claralicr, i . Pre¬ 
tender, see SonuiQfi-.T.s. 
yours. For misuses in [ilaee of 
i/fjf/r, see An.sof.f'i K imjssf.ssivus. 
F{*r epistolary uses, Ijitiku roit.MS. 
youth. Flural pron.-dliz; -tii A-tui. 



Zarathustrian. Sec Zoiuiasiri.vn. 
Zeitgeist. Fronoimce tsi'tgist. 
zemstvo. Fi- -vs ; see -o(i:)s (i. 
zephyr. See wind, n. 
zero. 1*1. -os ; .see -ofi-js .'1. 

Zeugma. I'l. -as or -ofa. The 

meaning of the word A- its lelat ion to 
.sidlepsis are exjilaincd under syl¬ 
lepsis in Tkciink’ai- ii lots. Intcn- 
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tional uso of these Figures hus bceti 
fio nuH’h overdone as to l>e now 
a peculiarly exasperating form of 
WoiiN-ouT iiUMOuu. To judge from 
the few speeinuns below, it is un- 
fortunatdy still in favour witii 
dramatic critics. Tlie tirst example 
is pcrliaps not of tlic intentional 
kind meant to amuse, & is, as an 
established formula, hardly realized 
to be a svllcpsis. Sir Charles U'i7soji 
(f/.), ih e fiCtclif elected iHcfubcr for 
Central Leeds/took the oath tf* his 
scat./Mr Ilasil Sydnei/ played the 
Duke (piite ably; dr (he Hood of 
Howers tf: enthusiasm icas terrific./ 
Half-chid stokers toiled in u/j atmo¬ 
sphere eonsistinf^ of one part air to 
ten parts mixed perspiration, coal- 
dust, A' profanity./.Iad the rest was 
Miss McCarthy playing parody xedth 
languor, washing clothes with hap¬ 
piness A: Pears’ soap, cb playing the 
business man with energy,/Impas¬ 
sively malignant Chinamen seramhle 
after eaeh other in hot haste, tb three- 
line paragrajihs. 

zigzag, vb, has -gged, -gging; -r.-, 

zinc, n. A' vb. Inflexions & deriva¬ 
tives give trouble with .spelling A' 
|)ronuiK’iation. The forms zinced A" 
Zincing are olivimisly wrong ; ef., 
from nouns in -e, trafficking, mim¬ 
icked, panicky, pienieker, bivouacked ; 
the e, clearly, is not alhvwed to come 
before the Knglish suHix(‘S -ing, -ed, 
-er. A- -y. tlio oltange of sounil to s 
being before them intolerable ; zinc 
differs from traffic A the others in 
having a eonsonant before tlie r 
instead of i or a. A' the natural 
result of that is that zinked A’ 
zinkinii are bid ter than zineked, 
zt licking, Ih'fore classical sulhxes, 
as -ism, -ist, ttiere is, on the other 
hand, no objection to tlie s sound. 


for which compare cynicism, criii- 
cisrn, classicist, rubricist ; & in 

physicist by the side of physicked & 
physicking we have a proof of tliia 
distinction between the English & 
the classical suffixes when attached 
to the same word. The forms should 
therefore be (with c pronounced as s 
before i, according to the regular 
custom): zinked', zinking', zinkish', 
zinky ; hut zincic ; zinciferous ; 
zincify ; zinco- ; zincoid, 

Zlngaro. Fern, -ara ; pi. -ari, 
zithern. Sec cithkhn. 
zodiac. A <lict ionary dchnition 
may be Quoted as likclv to be 
useful :—belt of the heavens 
outside which the sun & moon & 
major jdanets do not pass divided 
crosswise into twelve equal areas 
called signs of the z. each named 
after a zodiacal constellation former¬ 
ly hut not iu>w' contained in it (signs 
of the z. ; Aries or Ram, Taurus or 
lJulI, Gemini or Twins, Fancer or 
(Tab, Leo or Lion, Virgo or Virgin, 
Li lira or Ilal.ance or Scales, Scorpio 
or Scorpion, Sagittarius or Archer, 
Faprioorniis or C'ajiricorn or (’.oat, 
.Vipiarius or Water-carrier, Pisces 
or Fishes). 

zollverein. Pronounce tso'Ifcrin. 
Zoo. See Cum AiM.i) wtmns. 
Zoroastrian, '/.arnthusirian. For 
tlie substitution of '/Airathnstra A’C., 
see Didacticism, & Maiiomkt, 

Zulu. For pronunciation see u, 4. 
zwieback. Pronounce tswe'bahk. 

-Z-, • ZZ-. In fiz{z), quiz, & 

xvhiz{z), friz{z) tliere is no need for a 
second z, & when it ajificars it is doubt¬ 
less due to tlie influence of inflected 
forms like buzzer, (juizzed. A- xvhizzing, 
in which it serves to show that i A' u, 
not i A' u, are the sounds ; buz, fiz, 
quiz, & ivhiz, are recommended. 
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